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HE  FELL  AMONG  THIEVES. 


CHAPTER  V. 

•LADY  CAROLINE'S  ideas  with  respect 
to  Hjirry  Wynne  underwent  a  rapid 
and  most  logical  change.  Her  lady- 
ship bad  lost  no  time  in  informing  the 
young  gentleman  of  the  offer  Mr.  Frost 
had  made,  and  she  did  not  suffer  him 
to  remain  for  a  moment  in  doubt  as  to 
her  conception  of  what  ought  to  be  his 
sense  of  duty.  His  plain  and  obvious 
course,  so  Lady  Caroline  told  him,  was- 
to  retire  at  once  from  the  field,  and 
leave  Inthia  free  to  accept  that  mag- 
nificent offer.  It  was  not  unnatural, 
perhaps,  that  the  young  man  should 
have  quite  another  notion  about  his 
duty.  There  was  a  hot  scene  between 
them,  and  there  were  things  said  on 
both  sides  of  which,  in  their  cooler 
moments,  neither  of  the  disputants 
approved.  Harry  denounced  her  lady- 
ship GO  her  face  as  a  wicked  old 
woman,  and  the  phrase  made  her  dis- 
like him  cordially  for  the  rest  of  her 
days.  It  was  not  the  epithet  "  wicked  " 
which  affected  her  so  seriously,  but  the 
stinging  and  only  too  veracious  one 
which  followed  it. 

"  I:i  Inthia  tells  me  to  go  I  will  go," 
Harry  had  said;  "but  I  will  accept 
my  di  smissal  from  no  hand  but  hers. 
What  right  have  you  to  try  to  play 
fast  and  loose  with  her  affections  ?  Do 
you  think  Inthia  doesn't  care  for  me  ? " 
There  were  scalding  tears  in  his  eyes 
as  ho  spoke,  for  her  ladyship  had 
shown  clearly  that  she  meant  to  be 
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bitterly  uncompromising,  and  his  whole 
heart  was  aflame  against  the  sordid 
mammon-worship  she  had  preached  to 
him.  "  Do  you  think  I  don't  care  for 
Inthia  1  Haven't  we  been  thrown 
together  from  the  time  when  we  were 
babies?  Haven't  we  been  taught  to 
think  always  that  we  should  marry 
one  another?  Do  you  think  that 
Inthia  is  a  white  slave,  to  be  sold  in 
the  market  to  the  highest  bidder? " 

He  choked  with  wrath  and  shame, 
and  a  lad's  honest  sense  of  champion- 
ing the  cause  of  the  girl  he  loved  and 
of  his  own  heart.  Of  course  there 
was  some  egotism  in  it  all ;  but  it  was 
natural  and  just,  and  at  least  he  was 
so  firmly  rooted  in  his  own  sense  of 
right  that  the  accusing  verdict  of  the 
world  could  not  have  changed  him. 

Her  ladyship  knew  to  the  full  as 
well  as  he  how  right  he  was  \  but  being 
set  upon  her  purpose,  and  having  only 
a  much  smaller  right  on  her  side,  she 
felt  it  all  the  more  necessary  to  be 
angry.  She  told  him  that  he  was 
acting  a  selfish  and  despicable  part 
in  trying  to  bar  Inthia' s  way  to  so 
splendid  a  fortune.  He  turned  pale 
at  this,  and  stood  up  quite  quietly. 

"If  her  own  heart  does  not  stand 
in  her  way,  Lady  Caroline,"  he  said, 
"  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  will  not. 
Shall  I  ring  and  ask  for  Inthia?  " 

This  was  an  altogether  triumphant 
stroke,  and  so  routed  her  ladyship  that 
there  was  nothing  left  for  her  but  to 
march  from  the  apartment  with  as  fine 
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a  show  of  contempt  and  indignation  as 
she  could  assume. 

This  dreadful  young  man  was  actu- 
ally in  the  house  with  Inthia,  and 
could  not  be  got  rid  of  at  a  moment's 
notice.  And  apart  from  that,  her  lady- 
ship knew  well  enough  that  the  first 
hint  of  persecution  would  strengthen 
the  young  people,  and  make  her  own 
task  more  difficult.  It  does  not  matter 
in  the  least  what  the  Church  may  be — 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  its  seed. 
To  make  life  difficult  to  these  young 
people  was  to  make  her  own  cause 
impossible.  So  the  inevitable  inter- 
view between  Inthia  and  Harry  came 
about  that  afternoon,  and  the  two 
young  creatures  clung  together  for 
safety  in  the  midst  of  the  first  storm 
which  had  ever  shaken  their  souls. 
They  cried  together,  and  the  stalwart 
boy  held  the  little  girl  to  his  breast, 
and  swore  inwardly  that  he  would 
face  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than  be 
parted  from  her.  Neither  of  them 
dreamt  in  their  ignorance  of  thanking 
Humphrey  Frost  for  setting  this  ex- 
quisite, intoxicating  cup  of  happy 
sorrow  to  their  lips.  He  had  opened 
their  eyes,  and  they  were  innocently 
ungrateful.  They  had  never  known 
until  then  how  much  they  had  loved 
each  other ;  but  as  each  clung  to  the 
other  in  a  superb  abandonment  to 
loyalty  they  forgot  to  bless  their  bene- 
factor. Yet  the  honest  Humphrey  could 
have  chosen  no  better  way  of  bringing 
happiness  to  the  heart  of  the  girl  he 
loved.  There  was  a  poignancy  of 
delight  in  sailing  through  these  tem- 
pestuous seas  which  is  never  known  to 
love  in  fair  weather. 

To  everybody  but  the  two  lovers  the 
Christmas  season  was  a  grim  and  arctic 
time  in  the  house  of  Lady  Caroline; 
and  the  beauty  of  the  thing  was  that 
while  Harry  and  Inthia  conceived 
themselves  to  be  profoundly  unhappy 
and  ill  used,  they  were  tasting  such 
sweetness  as  is  only  once  in  a  lifetime 
presented  to  mortal  lips.  The  Misses 
Arabella  and  Julia  looked  on  the  girl 
with  a  wonder  the  purity  of  which  was 
occasionally  alloyed  with  a  faint  tinge 


of  contempt.  Their  excellent  mother 
pointed  the  moral  and  adorned  the  tale 
for  the  edification  of  their  hearts  and 
minds.  Thus,  the  good  lady  would  say, 
were  the  brightest  prospects  clouded  ; 
such  a  cankerworm  could  a  romantic 
folly  lay  in  the  rose  of  social  hope. 
The  young  ladies  listened  to  the  ma- 
ternal vaticinations  in  an  ecstasy  of 
faith.  Would  that  such  a  chance  had 
fallen  to  either  of  them  !  The  unselfish 
Arabella  would  have  yielded  it  to  Julia 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  invitations. 
Inthia  was  surely  mad,  or  on  the  most 
charitable  construction  was  posing  as 
constancy  for  a  time  while  she  kept  an 
eye  on  the  main  chance.  There  are 
sides  of  feminine  human  nature  which 
the  smaller  kind  of  philosopher  finds 
a  ghastly  joy  in  studying.  The  best 
lover  of  the  sex  chooses  to  blind  him- 
self, and  is  certainly  none  the  un- 
happier.  A  true  study  of  the  meaner 
qualities  of  women  would  eclipse  the 
gaiety  of  nations. 

Those  icy  holidays  came  to  an  end, 
and  Harry  Wynne  went  back  to  the 
world's  business.  He  might  have 
carried  the  brand  of  Cain  upon  his 
brow  and  have  been  scarcely  more 
avoided  by  her  ladyship.  After  the 
one  inevitable  encounter  the  majestic 
woman  displayed  for  him  a  con- 
temptuous pity  and  amazement  which 
were  hard  to  bear.  She  and  Mrs. 
Brotherick  used  to  ask  each  other  if 
ever  such  assurance  were  seen  before, 
such  as  the  young  man  displayed  in 
staying  his  appointed  time.  The  un- 
ruly young  villain !  Why  would  he 
not  lie  down  before  the  wheels  of 
Juggernaut,  and  have  life  and  light 
and  hope  and  love  crushed  out  of  him 
respectably  and  in  decent  quiet?  If 
ever  to  the  eyes  of  two  elderly  ladies 
a  young  man's  plain  duty  stared  him 
in  the  face  it  did  so  in  the  case  of 
Harry  Wynne.  He  had  nothing  to 
do  in  the  world  but  to  go  away  and 
be  quiet.  If  he  did  so,  it  was  as  evident 
as  anything  could  be  that  in  a  little 
time  Inthia  would  yield  to  Humphrey 
Frost's  advances.  They  meant  the 
girl  no  harm.  They  meant  the  boy 
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no  harm.      They  believed  themselves 
utterly  wise  and  unselfish. 

Tt.ey  were  not  disposed  to  rest  with- 
out a  Hies,  since  the  most  powerful  were 
to  be  had  for  the  mere  asking.  Lady 
Caroline  made  a  purposed  visit  to 
Bridgebourne  Court,  and  there  had  an 
interview  with  the  head  of  the  family, 
before  whom  she  laid  the  case.  The 
old  earl,  who  had  never  been  guilty  of 
more  sentiment  than  mere  youthful 
heat  of  blood  gave  warrant  for,  ac- 
cepted at  once  the  common-sense  view 
of  the  case.  The  boy's  position  was 
ridiculous  and  indefensible,  and  he 
must  be  made  to  feel  it.  Humphrey 
Frost  was  a  most  excellent  match  for 
Inthia,  the  best  conceivable  match  for 
her.  The  venerable  nobleman  so  fumed 
and  fretted  at  the  idiotcy  of  these 
yourg  people  that  he  gave  himself  a 
headache.  The  idea  of  their  supposing 
that  their  crude  and  infantile  senti- 
mental emotions  were  to  be  allowed  to 
govern  life  !  His  lordship  would  as 
soon  have  thought  of  arresting  a  special 
train  because  a  butterfly  had  happened 
to  have  alighted  on  the  rail,  as  of 
altering  the  economies  of  life  for  the 
sake  of  their  romantic  notions. 

Lord  Hounes  shared  his  father's 
opinions,  and  even  went  a  little  be- 
yond them.  He  had  that  excellent 
reason  for  disliking  his  young  relative 
which  is  already  known  to  the  reader. 
The  young  reprobate  had  tried  to  borrow 
monoy  from  him,  and  nothing  but  suc- 
cess in  that  rather  hopeless  enterprise 
could  have  made  the  offence  more 
unpardonable.  His  lordship  had  never 
been  troubled  by  sentiment.  He  had 
mariied  for  money,  and  if  his  bride's 
wealohy  father  had  failed  in  cotton  and 
the  ]  >romised  million  had  never  reached 
him,  the  misfortune  at  least  was  trace- 
able to  no  fault  of  his  own.  He  had 
alwa  ys  been  virtuously  conscious  of  the 
best  intentions.  He  admitted  that  he 
had  it  one  time  been  in  favour  of  the 
match,  "  but,"  said  his  lordship,  with 
that  original  sagacity  which  distin- 
guished him,  "circumstances  alter 
cases." 

His    lordship's    only    son,    Charles 


Seaforth,  who  would  one  day  in  the 
course  of  nature  become  Earl  of 
Bridgebourne,  was  also  admitted  to 
the  family  councils,  and  also  took  the 
common-sense  view  of  the  case.  "  The 
little  girl's  a  little  fool,  and  the 
boy  ought  to  know  better,"  was  his 
verdict. 

Thus  fortified  in  her  opinion,  her 
ladyship  went  home  to  Norwood,  and 
actually  opened  operations  with  some 
vigour,  writing  a  long  letter  to  Harry, 
in  which  she  expounded  the  family 
conviction,  and  enveloping  Inthia' s  life 
in  so  cold  and  comfortless  an  environ- 
ment that  the  girl  became  profoundly 
unhappy — really  and  genuinely  un- 
happy this  time  in  her  sweetheart's 
absence. 

A   curious    and    unexpected   result 
arose   from   all   this.     Captain   Peter 
Heaton,  standing  at  the  window  of  his 
chambers  on  the  first  floor  of  a  house 
in  St.   James's  Street  one  fine  March 
afternoon,  beheld  the  pinched  and  care- 
worn  face   of   Lord  Hounes,  and   im- 
mediately afterwards  recognized  in  the 
tottering  old  figure  at  that  nobleman's 
side  the  Earl  of  Bridgebourne.     The 
venerable   earl   and  his   son  were  on 
their  way  from  Arthur's  to  White's, 
and  the  less  aged  nobleman  supported 
the  more  elderly  with  that  marked  air 
of  deference  and  filial  piety  which  he 
always  bore    towards    him  in  public. 
While  Captain  Peter  Heaton  with  no 
particular  interest   watched   the   pair 
past  the  smoke    of    his    cigar  Harry 
Wynne   came    striding  swiftly  round 
the    Piccadilly    corner,    and    catching 
sight  of  his  relatives  approached  them, 
and  holding  out  one  hand  in  saluta- 
tion, raised  his  hat  with  the  other.   To 
the  captain's  amazement,  the  two  elders 
of  the  house  turned  a  chilly  stare  upon 
their  relative  and  mounted  the  steps  of 
the  club,  leaving  him  planted  hat  in 
hand  and  staring  after  them  with  an 
expression  of  complete  confusion  and 
bewilderment.  Captain  Heaton  whistled 
long  and  low,   and  kept  an  eye  upon 
the  young  man  until  he  moved  away. 
The  cut  was  public  and  open  ;  a  score 
of  people  had  seen  it,  and  all  glances 
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followed  the  young  man  thus  snubbed 
in  vivid  curiosity  and  conjecture. 

Captain  Heaton  took  his  hat,  gloves, 
and  walking-stick  and  went  out  in 
search  of  information.  He  found 
several  people  who  were  prepared  to 
tell  him  all  about  it  and  a  good  deal 
more,  but  their  stories  differed,  and  he 
had  to  piece  the  probable  facts  of  the 
case  together  as  best  he  could.  In 
effect,  he  concluded  that  Harry  Wynne 
desired  to  make  a  disastrous  marriage, 
and  was  so  set  upon  that  foolish  course 
that  the  family  had  determined  pro- 
visionally to  abandon  him. 

A  messenger  despatched  in  a  cab  to  Mr. 
Whale's  residential  chambers  brought 
that  gentleman  to  Mr.  Butterfield' s 
private  room  in  Conduit  Street.  Captain 
Heaton  and  Mr.  Butterfield  were  there 
already.  Captain  Heaton  stated  the 
case  in  the  concisest  terms,  and  it  was 
unanimously  decided  that  it  was  neces- 
sary at  once  to  exercise  so  much  pres- 
sure as  would  enable  them  to  discover 
the  actual  state  of  the  family  feeling. 
The  family  feeling  was  their  only 
security  for  their  joint  and  separate 
interests  in  two  thousand  three  hun- 
dred pounds. 

To  this  end  the  three  gentlemen  were 
discreetly  indiscreet.  They  allowed  it 
to  be  known  in  quarters  from  which  it 
was  likely  to  reach  the  Bridgebourne 
ears  that  young  Wynne  was  going  the 
pace.  He  was  probably,  so  the  artful 
rumour  ran,  entangled  with  some  ex- 
pensive person  of  the  other  sex — here 
rumour  touched  the  name  of  a  bur- 
lesque actress  or  two  whose  characters 
were  too  well  established  to  suffer  by 
the  scandal — and  he  was  known  to 
have  run  in  debt  to  Butterfield  of 
Conduit  Street  to  the  tune  of  three  or 
four  thousand  pounds. 

Mrs.  Brotherick  was  the  first  to  hear 
this  awful  yet  welcome  news.  She 
was  heart  and  soul  with  Lady  Caroline 
and  Mr.  Humphrey  Frost ;  and  as  she 
herself  observed,  she  had  the  sacred 
feelings  of  a  mother,  and  would  have 
known  her  duty  to  her  own  child  if 
Providence  had  blessed  her  humble 
deserts  with  such  an  offer.  She  took 


the  story  with  a  shuddering  joy  to  her 
majestic  relative  and  patroness.  The 
dreadful  abandoned  boy  had  given 
himself  into  their  righteous  hands. 
He  was  wickedly  pretending  all  this 
romance  for  Inthia  while  he  gave 
himself  over  to  the  enticements  of 
some  shameless  Delilah,  who  wore 
tights  in  public  and  had  doubtless 
been  the  ruin  of  a  score  of  wicked 
young  men  whose  bones  she  kept  in 
her  cavern. 

"  This,"  said  her  ladyship  sternly, 
"  shall  be  inquired  into  without  an 
hour's  delay." 

She  rang  the  bell  at  once,  and  ordered 
the  carriage.  She  attired  herself  in 
her  costliest  sables  as  if  for  a  visit  of 
state,  and  came  down  as  disposed  for 
war  as  Boadicea  before  the  Romans. 
She  drove  straight  to  town,  accompa-. 
nied  by  Mrs.  Brotherick.  To  the 
minds  of  both  the  ladies  there  was  a 
spice  of  naughtiness  about  Mr.  Butter- 
field's  shop  which  lent  a  zest  of  appetite 
to  the  adventure.  Naughty  creatures, 
whom  a  bishop's  widow  could  only 
think  of  with  indignant  stately  trem- 
blings, had  set  foot  upon  that  waxed 
and  sinful  floor.  The  man  who  dealt 
with  those  people  must  himself  be 
wicked,  as  he  who  drives  fat  oxen 
should  himself  be  fat.  In  the  space  of 
an  hour,  filled  in  by  who  knows  what 
of  hope  and  indignation,  the  carriage 
rolled  splendidly  into  Conduit  Street, 
and  pulled  up  before  the  jeweller's 
door.  Swift  and  smooth  came  an  ob- 
sequious polished  youth  from  the  in- 
wards of  the  establishment,  and  bowed 
the  ladies  in. 

Her  ladyship  presented  her  card, 
and  the  jeweller,  with  that  sapona- 
ceous, soft,  continued  gesture  of  worship 
with  which  he  always  stood  at  the 
shrine  of  the  British  aristocracy,  bowed 
and  smiled  and  rubbed  his  hands,  and 
smiled  and  rubbed  his  hands  and  bowed. 
Not  often  had  so  terrible  a  figure,  as 
the  defunct  bishop's  lady  presented, 
entered  that  neat  and  wealthy  home 
of  art. 

Her  ladyship  desired  to  speak  with 
Mr.  Butterfield  in  private.  Mr.  But- 
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teraeld,  urbanely  worshipful,  conducted 
his  visitors  to  his  private  room,  set  out 
chairs  for  them,  and  stood  before  them 
to  receive  their  orders,  an  embodiment 
of  business  courtesy. 

'•  I  have  heard  a  dreadful  story,  Mr. 
Butterfield,"  her  ladyship  began.  It 
was  not  her  custom  to  go  beating  about 
the  bush  at  any  time,  and  now  she  felt 
that  if  ever  female  did  well  to  be  angry 
she  was  the  woman.  "  I  ain  told  that 
Mr.  Harry  Wynne,  my  great-nephew, 
is  terribly  in  your  debt." 

Mr.  Butterfield  rubbed  his  hands, 
and  smiled  with  uplifted  eyebrows. 

'  I  really  do  not  know,"  he  answered, 
"  how  your  ladyship  became  possessed 
of  ohe  information." 

*  It  does  not  in  the  least  matter  how 
I  became  possessed  of  the  information, 
sir,"  her  ladyship  responded.  "Be  so 
good  as  to  tell  me  if  the  information 
is  oxact." 

Mr.  Butterfield  smiled  and  bowed 
and  rubbed  his  hands,  expressing  in 
faco  and  attitude  the  politest  subser- 
viency to  her  ladyship's  desires  and 
the  politest  deprecation. 

<k  Mr.  Wynne,  your  ladyship,  has 
cerlainly  honoured  me  with  his 
custom." 

Her  ladyship  and  Mrs.  Brotherick 
exchanged  a  glance.  The  glance  on 
the  one  side  expressed  a  bitter  triumph, 
and  on  the  other  was  at  least  meant 
to  express  an  agony  of  sympathy. 

*'  Tell  me,  if  you  please,"  said  her 
ladyship,  "what  he  purchased  from 
you,  and  to  what  extent  he  is  in- 
debted." 

"  Really,  your  ladyship," — Mr.  But- 
terfield smiled  with  an  air  of  complete 
discretion. 

"  Kindly  answer  my  question,  if 
you  please,"  said  her  ladyship  im- 
periously. 

Mr.  Butterfield  still  rubbed  his 
hands,  but  assumed  a  look  of  pathetic 
unwillingness. 

"  If  your  ladyship  insist- " 

Her  ladyship  did  insist,  and  insisted 
wit]  i  added  imperiousness. 

"  It  is  not  customary,"  said  Mr. 
Butterfield  ;  "  it  is  very  far  from  cus- 


tomary. Your  ladyship  must  know 
that  in  transactions  of  this  kind  a 
certain  discretion  is  expected  from  a 
tradesman.  If  it  were  known  that  I 
yielded  to  anything  except  the  strong- 
est family  pressure  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind  it  might  affect  my  connection  to 
an  extent  of  thousands  of  pounds.  I 
assure  your  ladyship — thousands  of 
pounds." 

Mr.  Butterfield  was  a  good  comedian, 
and  well  in  practice.  Her  ladyship 
took  high  credit  for  having  forced 
him  to  show  his  books.  The  second 
entry  ran  : — "  To  one  centre  ornament, 
eighteen  carat  gold,  to  form  brooch, 
centre  of  bracelet,  centre  of  riviere,  and 
ornament  for  the  hair,  with  eighteen 
carat  gold  bracelet,  brooch  and  orna- 
ment mounts,  set  in  brilliants,  and  to 
one  riviere  of  thirty-eight  brilliant 
diamonds  set  in  eighteen  carat  gold, 
in  case  complete  2,300?." 

Her  ladyship  remarked  in  silence 
that  Mr.  Butterfield  had  with  evident 
purpose  omitted  to  set  forth  the  weight 
and  quality  of  the  diamonds.  She  and 
Mrs.  Brotherick  leaned  over  the  book 
together,  with  their  shoulders  in  shud- 
dering contact.  Mrs.  Brotherick  mutely 
turned  her  eyes  to  heaven,  clasped  her 
hands,  and  rested  in  that  attitude  of 
invocation  and  astonishment  for  a  full 
half- minute  while  her  ladyship  glanced 
from  her  to  the  accusing  volume  and 
back  again.  To  both  of  them  at 
that  moment  Harry  seemed  a  sinner 
past  redemption.  They  had  visions  of 
the  wicked  creature  in  tights,  and  their 
imaginations  hovered  round  strange 
scenes  of  orgie,  vulgar,  polluting, 
vague. 

"Are  you  aware,  Mr.  Butterfield," 
her  ladyship  demanded,  "  that  Mr. 
Wynne  is  utterly  unable  to  pay  for 
this  mad,  this  extravagant,  this  sinful 
purchase?  " 

Mr.  Butterfield  took  care  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  this  inquiry,  but 
kept  self-possession  enough  to  mur- 
mur his  trust  that  Mr.  Wynne's 
family  would  not  allow  him  to  be  a 
loser  by  his  confidence  in  the  young 
gentleman's  representations. 
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"  His  family,  I  can  assure  you,  sir," 
her  ladyship  responded,  "  will  not  be 
answerable  for  one  farthing  of  debt 
incurred  for  such  a  purpose." 

When  the  ladies  had  withdrawn 
Mr.  Butterfield  seemed  more  cheerful 
than  might  have  been  expected  of  a 
tradesman  who  had  just  learned  of  so 
severe  a  loss.  He  despatched  a  note 
to  Captain  Heaton,  informing  him  of 
the  event  of  the  afternoon,  and  con- 
cluding with  the  statement  that  in  his 
opinion  now  was  the  time  to  put  the 
screw  on.  Mr.  Butterfield  did  a 
rather  extensive  and  peculiar  business. 
He  had  already  twice  disposed  of  the 
jewellery  he  had  sold  to  Harry  Wynne, 
and  having  in  each  case  parted  with 
it  to  a  wealthy  and  inexperienced 
young  gentleman,  and  in  each  case  re- 
purchased it  from  the  Delilah  to  whom 
the  wealthy  and  inexperienced  young 
gentleman  had  presented  it,  he  now 
felt  himself  on  velvet.  His  terms  for 
selling  and  his  terms  for  buying  were 
naturally  very  different,  and  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  what- 
ever came  out  of  the  latest  transaction 
came  as  pure  profit.  The  wealthy  and 
inexperienced  young  gentlemen  who 
had  already  owned  the  ornaments  were, 
like  their  successor,  proteges  of  the 
good  Captain  Heaton,  whose  introduc- 
tion to  expensive  tradesmen  was  often 
at  the  service  of  the  gilded  youth,  his 
friends. 

Lady  Caroline  and  Mrs.  Brotherick 
drove  straight  to  Eccleston  Square, 
and  were  set  down  at  the  house  of 
Lord  Hounes.  His  lordship  was  at 
home,  and  received  her  ladyship  with- 
out a  moment's  delay.  The  horrible 
story  was  told,  with  inter jectory  de- 
nunciations and  uplifting  of  the  hands. 
Surely  such  a  prodigal  orphan  had 
never  hitherto  been  heard  of  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  trio  of  in- 
dignation rose  sour  and  shrill,  and  the 
three  vied  with  each  other  in  condem- 
nation of  the  young  man's  heartless- 
ness,  his  infidelity,  and  all  he  had 
done  and  would  not  do.  When  they 
had  done  with  him  the  common  carrion 
crow  of  scandal  might  have  declined 


to  pick  at  his  disfigured  carcase.  There 
is  nobody  who  can  malign  a  youthful 
wrong-doer  like  the  elders  of  his  own 
blood. 

His  lordship,  who  was  not  an  active 
man  as  a  rule,  was  for  prompt  and 
vigorous  action.  The  confidential  old 
family  butler  was  sent  for  and  de- 
spatched to  Mr.  Fergusson's  office  in  the 
city  in  Lady  Caroline's  own  carriage, 
with  instructions  to  return  immediately 
with  Mr.  Wynne.  Pending  the  young 
man's  arrival  they  slew  his  thrice- 
slain  character  again  and  again,  and 
by  the  time  he  came  they  were  in  such 
a  state  of  solemn,  wrathful  awe  at  his 
wickedness  as  they  could  find  no  words 
for.  Lord  Hounes,  as  representing 
most  nearly  the  family's  sublime  head, 
took  the  peccant  youth  in  hand.  He 
stood  upon  the  hearthrug,  with  one 
hand  beneath  his  coat-tails  and  the 
other  thrust  into  his  waistcoat,  in  that 
attitude  of  natural  dignity  he  had 
been  wont  to  assume  before  his  con- 
stituents and  in  the  House.  The 
ladies,  in  their  out-of-door  attire,  sat 
at  either  side  of  him. 

"Young  man,"  said  Lord  Hounes, 
"  we  have  sent  for  you  in  order  to 
give  you  an  immediate  opportunity  of 
explaining  a  transaction  which  bears 
upon  its  face  indisputable  evidences  of 
the  blackest  turpitude." 

"In  that  case,"  the  criminal  re- 
turned, "  it  may  be  hardly  worth  ex- 
plaining. Your  lordship  was  good 
enough  not  to  know  me  when  last  we 
met.  I  thought  it  possible  that  you 
might  have  wished  to  make  an 
apology." 

At  this  daring  speech,  which  indi- 
cated a  wickedness  beyond  his  years, 
Mrs.  Brotherick  shuddered  violently, 
and  became  rigid.  Her  ladyship 
flounced  in  her  chair,  and  gave  vent 
to  an  inarticulate  note  of  contempt 
and  anger.  Lord  Hounes  withdrew 
the  hand  which  had  rested  in  his 
waistcoat,  and  magnificently  waved 
the  accused  to  silence. 

"  Your  insolence,"  he  said,  "  can 
serve  no  object.  It  is  useless  to  say 
that  it  may  exacerbate  the  wound  you 
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have  already  inflicted  upon  the  family 
feeling  and  the  family  character  and 
the  i'amily  pride,  a  feeling,  a  character, 
and  a  pride,  sir,  which  are  not  ac- 
customed to  be  dragged  through  the 
humiliating  dust  of  base  intrigue, 
or " 

Harry  relieved  him  from  a  dilemma, 
for  bis  lordship  positively  saw  no  fitting 
close-  to  his  period. 

"  E  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  Will  you 
be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  what  I  have 
done  1  I  may  be  better  able  to  accept 
your  denunciations  afterwards." 

The  young  man  was  sore  against 
his  titled  relative,  and  thought  he  had 
a  right  to  be.  Lord  Hounes  had 
publicly  insulted  him,  without  a  cause 
that  he  himself  could  trace,  and  the 
boy  had  no  more  idea  of  the  meaning 
of  tis  lordship's  oratorical  greeting 
than  the  man  in  the  moon  might  have 
had. 

"  Lady  Caroline,"  said  his  lordship, 
suppressing  himself  by  an  heroic  effort, 
"  has  just  returned  here  from  the  shop 
of  Mr.  Butterfield,  a  jeweller,  in  Con- 
duit Street."  The  criminal  turned  a 
littlo  white  at  this,  and  winced.  He 
had  thought  it  punishment  enough  for 
his  past  recklessness  that  he  should 
have  to  pay  something  like  a  thousand 
pounds  for  a  year  or  two's  interest  on 
three  hundred,  and  he  had  not  counted 
on  the  humiliation  of  discovery.  It 
was  bad  enough  to  know  that  he  had 
been  a  fool,  and  that  he  had  so  heavily 
crippled  his  own  resources.  "  She  has 
learned,"  pursued  his  lordship,  "that 
you  are  infamously  in  debt  there,  and 
that  the  objects  you  purchased  could 
have  but  one  destination.  You  pre- 
tend, sir,  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  an 
innocent  and  charming  young  lady  ; 
you  persist  with  a  degrading  selfishness 
in  standing  in  that  young  lady's  way 
to  w  ealth  and  an  honourable  position ; 
you  profess  yourself  to  be  animated 
by  a  lofty  and  Quixotic  attachment, 
and  in  the  same  hour  with  all  this 
you  pursue  an  intrigue  with  some  vile 
and  abominable  woman  whom  you  hide 
from  the  eyes  of  your  family  and  of 
the 


"  That  is  absolutely  untrue,  sir," 
Harry  answered. 

"  TJntrue  !  "  thundered  his  lordship. 
"  Lady  Caroline  and  Mrs.  Br other ick 
have  with  their  own  eyes  beheld  the 
evidence  of  your  infamy." 

The  young  man's  blood  boiled,  but 
he  restrained  himself,  and  indeed  the 
thought  that  they  were  stabbing  at 
him  through  Inthia  so  sickened  him  a 
moment  later  that  he  had  need  rather 
to  spur  than  to  control  himself.  For 
a  mere  instant  the  thought  assailed 
him  that  the  construction  Lord  Hounes 
put  upon  his  purpose  was  manufac- 
tured for  the  family  uses,  but  he  him- 
self was  too  natively  just  to  hold  that 
suspicion  long.  He  had  to  admit  that 
the  charge  looked  probable. 

"  May  I  ask  your  lordship,"  he  said, 
"  to  employ  a  little  moderation  1  Will 
you  do  me  the  bare  justice  to  tell  me 
of  what  you  accuse  me  1  " 

"  Do  me  the  favour  then,"  returned 
his  lordship,  "  to  respond  categorically 
to  my  inquiries.  Are  you,  or  are  you 
not,  indebted  to  Mr.  Butterfield?"' 

"lam  indebted,"  Harry  answered, 
"  to  Mr.  Butterfield  in  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  three  hundred  pounds.  I 
have  a  constant  assurance  that  he  will 
willingly  wait  two  years  for  the  money, 
and  in  that  time  I  expect  to  be  able 
to  pay  him." 

"  Indeed  !  "  rejoined  his  lordship, 
with  a  sneer,  which  set  Harry's  blood 
racing  and  boiling  again.  "  And  now 
you  will  tell  me  with  what  other  ob- 
ject than  to  pander  to  your  own  vices 
you  made  that  extravagant  purchase. 
For  whom  did  you  buy  those  jewels  ? " 

"I  bought  them  for  myself,"  he 
answered  desperately. 

His  lordship  and  Lady  Caroline 
broke  into  a  scornful  laugh  at  this. 

"You  expect  us  to  believe  that?" 
her  ladyship  asked. 

"  I  expect  to  be  believed  in  what- 
ever I  may  say.  I  have  a  right  to 
expect  to  be  believed." 

"  To  whom  did  you  give  those 
jewels?"  her  ladyship  asked.  She 
was  disposed  to  be  directer  in  her  in- 
quiries than  her  brother.  "You 
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may  as  well  tell  us  the  creature's 
name  at  once,  and  put  an  end  to 
this  disgraceful  scene." 

"This,"  said  the  boy  desperately, 
"is  a  private  matter  of  my  own.  I 
have  given  no  man  the  right  to  hold 
such  language  as  Lord  Hounes  has 
used  to  me.  If  it  concerns  you  to 
know  that  I  bought  the  jewels,  I  have 
owned  the  fact  already.  When  I 
fail  honourably  to  pay  for  them  I  will 
submit  to  anything  you  may  choose 
to  say  to  me." 

This  was  all  very  well  in  its  way, 
and  he  was  conscious  of  enough  right 
on  his  side  to  allow  him  to  be  angry 
and  disdainful  at  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  but  the  thought  of  Inthia 
came  again.  They  would  tell  her  this 
wicked  story,  and  would  do  their  best 
to  make  her  believe  it.  That  cooled 
his  courage,  and  he  went  on  in  another 
tune. 

"My  dear  Lady  Caroline,  I  give 
you  my  word  of  honour,  my  most 
solemn  and  unreserved  assurance,  that 
your  suspicions  concerning  this  affair 
are  utterly  unfounded." 

"  And  you  bought  the  jewels? "  said 
her  ladyship. 

"  I  bought  the  jewels." 
"  To  whom  did  you  present  them  1 " 
"  I  presented  them  to  nobody." 
"  Then  you  have  them  now  ? " 
"No.     They   are   no  longer  in  my 
hands." 

"  Where  are  they  ? " 
"  That,  with  all  due  regard  to  your 
ladyship,  I  must  decline  to  say." 

His  lordship's  mind  was  suddenly 
enlightened,  and  if  he  had  seen  fit  he 
could  at  that  moment  have  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head  at  the  first  blow.  But 
he  was  a  bit  of  a  diplomatist  in  his 
way,  and  preferred  to  nurse  his  con- 
clusion as  a  secret.  He  remembered 
Harry's  visit,  and  his  urgent  request 
for  a  loan.  The  stones  had  been  made 
away  with,  and  the  young  man  would 
not  confess  it.  But  since  Providence 
had  put  in  the  family  hands  such  an 
excellent  means  of  separating  him 
from  Inthia  as  the  story  of  the  pur- 
chase on  the  face  of  it  afforded,  he  felt 


that  it  would  be  actually  sinful  not  to 
use  it. 

"  Yery  well,"  her  ladyship  responded, 
rising  and  drawing  her  furs  about  her. 
"  You  understand,  Mr.  Wynne,  that 
Inthia  is  my  ward.  I  shall  permit 
you  to  hold  no  further  intercourse 
with  her,  and  I  desire  that  in  future 
you  will  not  address  me  or  claim 
acquaintanceship  in  any  way. 

"  Be  good  enough,"  interjected  his 
lordship,  "  to  consider  our  knowledge 
of  each  other  at  an  end.  If  you  have 
any  hope  that  your  family  will  assist 
you  in  this  shameful  matter  I  take 
upon  myself  to  say  that  to  whatever 
extremities  you  may  be  pushed  that 
hope  is,  and  will  remain,  illusory." 

After  this  there  was  nothing  left 
but  to  go  with  whatever  dignity  was 
possible ;  and  the  Pariah,  thus  solemnly 
ejected  from  the  family  circle,  went 
away  without  a  word. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

FOUR  or  five  hours  had  gone  by  be- 
fore he  could  properly  be  said  to  think 
of  anything.  He  walked  unconsci- 
ously straight  back  to  his  chambers,  and 
sat  there  in  his  gloves  and  hat,  sternly 
surveying  a  wild  whirl  of  inconse- 
quent and  incongruous  fancies.  He 
was  like  one  dazed  by  a  heavy  blow  on 
the  head,  too  stunned  to  feel  his  own 
pain.  It  occurred  to  him  often  to 
think  that  he  took  things  very  easily, 
and  once  he  said,  with  Hamlet,  that 
he  was  pigeon-livered,  and  lacked  gall 
to  make  oppression  bitter.  He  could 
not  even  find  energy  to  be  angry  at 
the  epithets  Lord  Hounes  had  hurled 
upon  him,  nor  even — stranger  still — • 
to  care  greatly  about  Inthia's  wounded 
heart  when  she  should  hear  the  ca- 
lumny. Bit  by  bit  the  pain  sharpened, 
the  stunned  feeling  cleared  away,  and 
his  mind  got  to  work  again.  He  be- 
gan to  think  it  inevitable  that  on  the 
evidence  against  him  Inthia  must  be- 
lieve him  guilty.  He  told  himself 
that  nothing  in  the  world  should  have 
persuaded  him  that  she  was  unfaithful 
to  him  in  a  thought,  and  out  of  his 
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own  loyalty  he  brewed  a  cordial,  warm 
and  spiced  enough  to  cheer  his  failing 
heart  a  little.  Its  effect  was  transi- 
tory ;  the  evidence  against  him  was 
too  strong.  What  could  she  do  but 
believe  that  which  everybody  about  her 
believed?  He  was  forbidden  her  pre- 
sence, and  he  knew  how,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Inthia,  everybody  hailed  his 
seeming  downfall.  They  would  press 
Humphrey  Frost  and  his  millions  upon 
her  now,  and  perhaps,  in  the  sore  des- 
peration of  her  heart,  she  might  ac- 
cept him.  He  prowled  up  and  down 
his  room  like  a  beast  in  pain.  It  is 
hard  to  be  young  and  alive  from  head 
to  heel,  and  to  be  thus  fettered  by  the 
impossibilities,  to  stand  beside  invisi- 
ble bars  beyond  which  there  is  no 
passage,  and  to  see  the  soul's  desire 
borne  passionately  weeping  away.  His 
own  impotence  writhed  in  him,  like  a 
twisted  arrow  in  a  wound.  He  was 
helpless,  helpless,  helpless  !  He  could 
do  nothing. 

Yes, — one  thing  at  least  he  could 
do.  He  could  write  to  Inthia,  and  tell 
her  the  whole  truth  from  first  to  last. 
It  was  humiliating,  but  by  contrast 
with  the  lie  the  truth  looked  heavenly 
bright .  He  had  been  to  blame,  fool- 
ishly, wickedly  to  blame ;  but  he  was 
no  inmate  of  the  sty  where  Lady 
Caroline's  fancy  saw  him,  the  vile 
place  Inthia  was  to  be  told  of  as 
his  natural  home.  True  to  her  !  How 
could  tie  be  otherwise  than  true  to  her, 
all  purity,  truth,  and  goodness  as  she 
was?  Could  he  leave  the  innocent 
tenderness  of  her  eyes  and  the  sweet 
welcome  of  her  hands?  There  was  a 
physical  repulsion,  a  nauseating  sick- 
ness, in  the  fancy.  He  was  faithful 
to  her  to  the  core;  so  faithful  that 
fidelity  was  not  a  virtue  in  him.  In- 
thia 1 1  leant  the  sex,  and  outside  and 
beyon«  I  her  there  was  no  woman  in  the 
world  to  him. 

It  was  only  when  he  began  to  look 
for  wilting  materials  that  he  became 
aware  of  the  fact  that  he  still  wore 
his  ha  t  and  gloves.  He  gave  a  little 
mirthless  chuckle  at  the  discovery,  and 
removod  them.  Then  he  sat  down, 


and  began  to  write.  He  filled  sheet 
after  sheet  with  wild  protestations  of 
truth  and  love,  and  when  he  had  fin- 
ished the  letter,  behold,  it  meant  no- 
thing to  his  mind.  All  the  blood  and 
passion,  all  the  heat  and  fervour, 
seemed  to  have  stopped  short  at  his 
finger-tips.  Not  a  tone  of  the  wild 
kaleidoscopic  splendours  of  his  heart 
had  touched  the  paper.  It  stared, 
blank,  cold,  and  meaningless.  He 
tore  it  across  and  across  and  threw  it 
into  the  fire-grate,  and  began  anew, 
with  the  same  chilling  result.  He  did 
not  know  how  the  night  went  by,  but 
the  noise  of  the  fretful  wind  and  the 
plash  of  the  mournful  rain  outside 
were  part  of  him.  Many  and  many  a 
time  afterwards  the  noises  of  the 
stormy  night  brought  back  that  time 
so  vividly  that  his  heart  ached  at 
them  with  the  memory  of  its  own  old 
pain. 

At  length,  when  he  seemed  to  have 
cast  all  the  scoriae  out  of  his  heart  and 
brain,  his  thoughts  ran  clear.  He 
wrote  a  letter,  brief  and  lucid,  in 
which  he  told,  as  well  and  clearly  as 
another  knowing  all  the  circumstances 
could  have  told  it  for  him,  the  story  of 
his  entanglement.  He  did  not  spare 
his  own  foolishness,  but  he  closed  with 
a  humble  hope  that  it  was  over,  and 
that  his  lesson  would  last  him  for  his 
lifetime. 

He  looked  up,  and  lo  !  already  the 
day  had  dawned  outside.  He  drew  up 
one  of  the  blinds,  and  looked  out  upon 
the  street.  A  solitary  policeman 
paced  there  gleaming  in  his  oilskin 
cape,  and  a  fog  rolled  about  the  roofs 
of  the  houses  and  obscured  the  chim- 
ney-pots opposite.  The  desolate  silence 
weighed  like  lead,  but  he  had  gone 
through  too  much  already  to  have  any 
great  keenness  of  feeling  left.  He 
threw  himself  upon  the  sofa,  and  in  a 
while  fell  stupidly  asleep. 

The  entrance  of  the  house-porter 
with  broom  and  dustpan  failed  to 
awake  him,  but  on  the  man's  return 
with  breakfast  and  letters  he  made  a 
judicious  clatter,  and  Harry  came  out 
of  his  dreams.  He  looked  at  the  let- 
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ters  wearily  as  they  lay  upon  the  table, 
and  turned  them  over  with  negligent 
fingers,  until  he  caught  sight  of  In- 
thia's  writing.  A  great  shock  went 
through  him,  and  he  knew  that  he 
held  the  news  of  his  fate  in  his  own 
hands.  He  tore  the  envelope  open, 
and  the  first  line  he  read  assured  him, 
and  shot  warm  conviction  of  safety 
through  him  from  head  to  heel. 

My  Dearest  Harry, — I  do  not  believe  a 
word  of  the  wicked  and  shameful  story 
that  Lady  Caroline  has  told  to  me.  She 
says  that  we  are  not  to  meet  again,  but 
that  will  make  no  difference  to  me,  and 
I  am  sure  that  it  will  make  no  difference 
in  you.  You  must  be  brave,  dear,  and 
hope  and  have  patience.  I  dare  not  wait 


to  write  more. — Yours  ALWAYS, 


INTHIA. 


He  kissed  that  brave  message  a 
hundred  times,  and  hugged  it,  and 
kissed  it  again.  Oh  !  the  honest, 
loyal  heart ;  the  peerless  creature ! 
In  spite  of  fog,  rain,  smoke,  and 
wind,  the  wide  world  beamed  with 
sunshine.  He  dashed  rejoicingly  into 
his  bedroom,  tore  off  his  raiment  with 
cheerful  scraps  of  song,  plunged  into 
his  tub,  and  emerged  from  it  like  a 
radiant  young  giant.  He  dressed,  and 
sat  down  to  breakfast  in  an  exquisite 
complacency.  His  inner  man  reminded 
him  now  that  he  had  forgotten  to  dine 
the  day  before.  He  rang  for  more 
eggs,  and  a  further  supply  of  devilled 
kidnies,  and  made  an  exuberant  meal. 
What  did  he  care  about  Lord  Hounes 
and  Lady  Caroline  and  Mrs.  Brotherick 
now  ?  Their  suspicions  had  no  longer 
power  to  vex  him.  He  sang  that  the 
whole  family  syndicate  might  go  to 
Hong  Kong,  might  go  to  Hong  Kong, 
might  go  to  Hong  Kong  for  him. 
You  would  have  been  hard  put  to  it 
to  find  a  happier  young  man  in 
London. 

In  this  exhilarating  mood  he  was 
preparing  for  his  daily  journey  to  the 
city,  when  the  house-porter  brought 
him  a  letter  addressed  in  a  hand  un- 
known to  him.  The  messenger  who 
had  brought  it  was  instructed  to  wait 
for  a  response.  Harry  glanced  first 


at  the  signature,  and  found  that  the 
missive  came  from  Captain  Heaton. 
"  My  dear  boy,"  it  ran,  "  for  heaven's 
sake  come  round  to  me  at  once.  Do 
not  lose  a  moment.  It  is  a  matter  of 
the  most  urgent  consequence  to  your- 
self." 

Wondering  what  this  might  mean, 
Harry  marched  off  in  front  of  the 
messenger,  and  in  three  minutes  from 
his  receipt  of  the  letter  found  himself 
in  Captain  Heaton' s  presence.  The 
morning  plumage  of  the  worthy  cap- 
tain was  gay  and  brilliant.  He  was 
in  a  gorgeously  flowered  and  embroid- 
ered dressing-gown,  and  wore  Turkish 
slippers  and  a  scarlet  fez.  He  had  be- 
gun his  day's  work  early,  and  was 
already  engaged  over  brandy  and 
soda-water  and  a  cigar.  He  offered 
his  visitor  a  similar  refreshment  to 
that  of  which  he  was  himself  partak- 
ing, and  his  offer  being  declined,  he 
sat  in  apparently  uneasy  silence  for  a 
moment,  tugging  at  his  moustache. 
To  his  visitor's  mind  he  bore  the  air 
of  a  man  who  has  an  unpleasant  com- 
munication to  make,  and  is  unwilling 
to  make  it. 

"  Do  you  know,  my  dear  boy,"  said 
Heaton,  suddenly,  as  if  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  have  the  unpleasant 
business  over,  "  do  you  know,  my  dear 
boy,  that  you've  got  yourself  into  a 
devil  of  a  mess  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  don't,"  returned 
Harry.  "Do  you?" 

"  I  shall  be  deuced  glad  if  I  don't," 
said  the  captain.  "You  don't  mean 
to  tell  me  that  you  don't  know  what 
you've  done  ? " 

"  Now,"  said  young  Wynne,  lifting 
his  eyes  and  looking  squarely  at  the 
captain's  face,  "  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
Heaton,  I  had  enough  of  that  sort  of 
thing  yesterday  to  satisfy  me  for  the 
rest  of  my  life.  If  I  have  done  any- 
thing, be  good  enough  to  tell  me  at 
once  what  it  is.  If  it  concerns  you  in 
any  way,  I  will  give  you  whatever  ex- 
planation you  may  have  a  right  to." 

"If  he  has  done  anything !  "  repeated 
the  captain,  as  if  appealing  to  some  in- 
visible third  person  who  knew  all  about 
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it  and  was  bound  to  share  his  own 
friendly  sorrow. 

Harry  kept  a  resolute  good  temper. 
"I  have  done  many  things  in  my 
life,"  he  said.  "  All  sorts  of  things — 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  What  is 
the  one  thing  you  want  to  speak 
about?" 

"  Well,  upon  my  word,"  said  Heaton, 
"yon  take  it  coolly." 

" .[  try  to,"  the  young  man  answered. 

Captain  Heaton  threw  the  theme 
clean  away  with  both  hands,  and 
looked  mournfully  resigned. 

"  You — you  don't  know?  You — 
you  don't  know  ? "  he  said,  a  moment 
latei-,  knitting  his  eyebrows  in  in- 
quiring wonderment,  and  leaning 
across  the  table  towards  his  com- 
panion. 

"  Confound  it  all,  man  ! "  cried  the 
badgered  youth,  "I  have  told  you 
already  that  I  don't  know.  Do  you 
know1?  Upon  my  soul  I  think  the 
whole  world's  going  mad  together." 

"Oh!"  said  the  captain,  with  an 
air  of  injured  friendship,  "if  you  take 
that  tone,  Wynne,  it's  no  affair  of 
mine." 

"  Whose  affair  is  it  1 "  Harry  asked. 

"Gad!"  said  Heaton,  "I  should 
say  it's  yours,  if  it's  anybody's  ;  but  if 
you  choose  not  to  know  anything  about 
it,  and  to  resent  a  friendly  interven- 
tion, you  may  go  to  the  deuce  your 
own  way,  by  Jove,  and  there's  an  end 
of  iu." 

"Will  you  tell  me,"  asked  Harry, 
rising,  "what  it  is  you  want  to  talk 
about?" 

"  Oh  !  well,  if  you  insist  on  knowing 
not!  ting  at  all  about  it,"  returned  the 
captain,  "I'll  try  to  refresh  your 
memory.  Did  you  ever  meet  one 
Butberfield,  a  jeweller,  in  Conduit 
Street?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Harry,  "  what  about 
him  ? " 

"  Did  you  buy  over  two  thousand 
pounds  worth  of  jewellery  from  him?" 

"  I  did.     And  what  of  that  ? " 

"  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  did 
wit] i  the  jewellery  ?  " 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  second  or 


two,  during  which  Harry  regarded  the 
captain  with  a  growing  air  of  sardonic 
humour. 

"I'm  glad  to  see  you  turning  evan- 
gelist," he  said,  rather  grimly.  "  I 
suppose  you  know  Miss  Tearsheet's 
ways  as  well  as  anybody.  You  ought 
to  be  experimentally  qualified  to  de- 
nounce them.  I  took  a  lecture  from 
Lord  Hounes  and  Lady  Caroline  on 
that  subject  yesterday;  but  I'll  be 
hanged  if  I'll  stand  one  from  you." 

It  was  the  captain's  turn  to  be 
bewildered. 

"  I  don't  a  bit  know  what  you  are 
talking  about,"  he  said,  "and  unless 
you're  an  uncommonly  good  actor,  I'm 
beginning  to  think  you  don't  know 
either.  Here's  a  plain  question,  and 
you  can  give  it  a  plain  answer  if  you 
like.  Did  you  pawn  those  diamonds  ?" 

"Of  course  I  did.  That's  what  I 
bought  them  for." 

"  Well,  good  Lord,"  said  Heaton, 
staring  at  him,  with  a  beautifully  de- 
ceptive aspect  of  astonishment,  "he 
confesses  it !  He  talks  about  it  as  if 
it  were  the  most  ordinary  transaction 
in  life !  Do  you  know  what  you've 
done  ? " 

"  I  have  told  you  what  I  have  done." 

"  No,  you  haven't,  my  boy,"  Heaton 
responded,  in  a  tone  of  almost  fatherly 
sadness ;  "  but  /'ll  tell  you  what  you've 
done.  You've  committed  a  fraud  in 
the  eye  of  the  law.  You  have  laid 
yourself  open  to  arrest  and  trial  on  a 
charge  of  fraud,  and  if  the  case  is 
proved  as  you  confess  it  you  may  get 
two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labour, 
according  to  the  judge's  fancy." 

The  speech  was  not  a  long  one,  but 
before  it  came  to  an  end  Harry  had 
dropped  back  into  his  chair,  staring 
at  the  captain  with  a  face  so  horror- 
stricken  that  it  cost  even  that  prac- 
tised gentleman  a  momentary  twinge. 
Heaton  poured  out  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  pushed  it  over  to  him. 

"Drink  that,"  he  said,  "and  pull 
yourself  together.  My  poor  boy  !  why 
the  dickens  didn't  you  come  to  me? 
I'd  have  pawned  my  last  shirt  rather 
than  see  you  in  a  mess  like  this.  Why 
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didn't  you  ask  somebody  ?  Any  man 
of  the  world  would  have  told  you." 

"  I  did  it  on  Hump's  advice,"  gasped 
Harry.  "  I  did  it  to  pay  him." 

"  On  Hump's  advice  !  "  shrieked 
Heat  on.  "  Nonsense  !  " 

"He  was  in  an  awful  mess.  He 
wanted  the  money.  He  had  a  bill  of 
mine.  You  know  all  about  that.  He 
said  it  was  a  matter  of  public  bank- 
ruptcy for  both  of  us,  and  he  sent  me 
to  Butterfield." 

"The  fool !  "  cried  the  captain,  with 
every  appearance  of  rage  and  amaze- 
ment. "  I  wonder  if  that's  why  he 
cleared  out  last  night !  Butterfield  's 
furious.  I  met  a  man  who  saw  him 
yesterday  after  your  aunt  had  left 
him,  and  he  was  vowing  vengeance. 
He  swears  that  you  gave  him  distinctly 
to  understand  that  you  wanted  the 
jewels  for  a  lady,  and  the  first  thing 
he'll  do  this  morning  will  be  to  get  out 
a  summons.  There's  nothing  for  it, 
my  dear  boy,  but  to  go  to  your  friends, 
and  rake  the  money  together  anyhow." 

"  My  friends ! "  said  the  victim  miser- 
ably. "  I  haven't  any  friends,  except 
for  my  uncle  Seaforth,  and  he's  got 
next  to  nothing.  I'd  rather  suffer 
anything  than  go  to  him." 

"You've  got  one  friend,  my  boy," 
said  the  captain  sympathetically.  "I'm 
in  a  deucedly  tight  corner  myself.  Half 
the  club  owe  me  money,  and  I  can't 
get  it.  Peter  Heaton's  everybody's 
mug.  I've  got  a  loose  three  hundred. 
I  think  I  can  rake  in  another,  or  even 
two.  Call  it  five  hundred.  You  can 
reckon  on  that,  Wynne,  if  you  can 
square  Butterfield  with  it.  I'm  not 
the  man  to  see  a  chum  go  underground 
if  I  can  help  it." 

With  that  the  benevolent  captain 
rose,  in  so  fine  a  flush  of  friendly  en- 
thusiasm that  young  Wynne  grasped 
his  hand  with  a  hot  moisture  in  his 
honest,  unsuspecting  eyes.  The  captain 
wrung  his  hand  hard. 

"We  must  do  our  best,  my  boy. 
Butterfield's  very  hard,  but  he's  really 
been  had  so  often  that  even  if  a  decent 
fellow  comes  across  him  he  gets  taken 
for  a  sharp.  Run  over  and  see  him  at 


once.  It  would  be  horrible  if  a  thing 
like  this  were  made  public." 

"Heaton,  old  boy,"  said  the  un- 
suspicious greenhorn,  flushing  with 
gratitude,  "I'll  never  forget  this. 
Y"ou're  a  good  fellow,  Heaton.  I— 
I'm — I'm  enormously  obliged  to  you." 

With  that  he  went  away  palpitat- 
ing, in  search  of  Mr.  Butterfield.  That 
gentleman  had  not  yet  arrived,  but  his 
customer  waited  for  him,  and  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  came.  He 
was  mightily  frosty  and  dignified, 
and  in  rubbing  his  hands  no  longer 
smoothed  them  with  soft,  propitiatory 
motion  beneath  his  chin,  but  wrung 
them  heartily  on  a  level  with  his 
watch  chain. 

"I  desire  to  hold  no  intercourse 
with  Mr.  Wynne,"  said  Butterfield, 
gazing  askance  from  his  visitor,  with 
a  solemn  and  reproving  dignity.  "  The 
matter  is  in  the  hands  of  my  solicitor. 
It  will  take  its  course — its  proper  and 
befitting  course." 

Poor  Harry  urged  the  captain's 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  the  two  hun- 
dred he  had  in  hand,  but  Butterfield 
was  obdurate,  and  as  deaf  to  persuasion 
as  an  adder. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

BETWEEN  eight  and  nine  o'clock  that 
night  the  continental  mail  flying  fast 
through  the  dark  between  London  and 
Dover  carried  Harry  Wynne  and  his 
troubles  with  it.  It  was  a  wild  night 
and  there  were  but  few  passengers,  so 
that  he  had  a  compartment  to  himself. 
He  stood  upright  in  order  that  he 
might  read  by  the  light  of  the  carriage 
lamp  a  document  in  which  his  sorrows 
were  set  forth  with  a  dreadful  legal 
precision.  This  document  bore  the 
initials  of  royalty,  and  called  upon 
Harry  Wynne  to  appear  on  that  day 
week  at  the  Marlborough  Street  Police 
Court  to  answer  certain  charges  pre- 
ferred against  him  by  one  William 
Henry  Alexander  Butterfield.  The 
charges  included  fraud,  the  obtaining 
of  goods  by  false  pretences,  and  illegal 
pawning.  The  reader  felt  hideously 
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criminal,  even  in  his  own  conscious- 
ness of  innocent  intent.  The  fact  of 
criminality  clung  like  tar ;  nothing 
seemed  capable  of  washing  it  away. 

The  passenger  by  the  continental 
mail  was  not  flying  from  the  face  of 
justice.  He  was  in  pursuit  of  Herbert 
Whale ^  whose  idiotic  or  diabolic  council, 
whichever  it  might  prove  to  be,  had 
brouglit  him  to  this  pass.  Mr.  Herbert 
Whale,  in  leaving  London  at  a  critical 
moment,  had  taken  the  precaution  not 
to  leave  his  address  where  Harry  might 
be  likely  to  find  it.  But  a  five-pound 
note  had  unlocked  the  heart  of  the 
club-porter,  who  had  murmured  "  Grand 
Hotel  de  1' Athenee,  Paris."  The  young 
man  was  resolute  to  have  Whale  back 
to  London  to  confess  the  advice  that  he 
had  gi  ven.  He  would  have  him  there,  he 
declared  to  himself,  if  he  haled  him  by 
the  scruff  of  the  neck  or  by  the  foot, 
and  swam  the  Channel  with  him.  He 
was  as  yet  unconscious  of  the  fact  that 
the  Kapide  bore  the  fleeting  Hump 
southward  from  Paris  almost  as  fast 
as  the  mail-train  bore  himself  to 
that  city.  That  intelligence,  however, 
reach*  3d  him  at  what  he  had  supposed 
would  be  his  journey's  end. 

Whale  had  gone  to  Nice,  and  though 
his  letters  were  to  be  addressed  at  the 
Poste  Restante,  Harry  had  but  little 
doubt  of  finding  him  with  ease.  There 
were  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  hotels 
in  Nioe  to  which  he  would  be  likely  to 
go,  and  an  hour's  inquiry  would  exhaust 
them.  He  passed  a  weary  impatient 
day  in  Paris.  The  rain  came  down  in 
one  continuous  deluge,  and  he  sat 
mournfully  alone  amid  a  profusion  of 
sporting  papers  which  he  tried  to  read 
in  vain.  Night  came  at  last,  and  saw 
him  started  on  his  new  journey.  The 
skies  shone  blue  in  Nice  and  the  April 
air  was  soft  and  warm,  but  the  change 
of  cli  nate  had  no  solace  for  him.  He 
took  a  carriage  at  the  terminus,  and 
sought  his  man  wherever  he  could 
think  of.  He  could  find  no  news  of 
him,  and  at  last  decided  to  run  on  to 
Monte  Carlo.  No  gentleman  of  Mr. 
Whale's  proclivities  could  rest  so  near 
the  charms  of  roulette  and  trente  et 


quarante  without  being  attracted  by 
them.  The  Salle  de  Jeu  was  the  like- 
liest place  for  him,  and  thither  Harry 
betook  himself.  He  steered  round 
every  table,  and  satisfied  himself  that 
Whale  was  not  there.  He  stalked  up 
and  down  the  atrium,  sat  drearily  in 
the  reading  room,  and  for  a  while  tried 
the  concert-hall  and  did  his  best  to 
listen  to  the  music. 

He  stayed  that  night  at  the  Hotel 
de  Paris,  and  went  back  to  Nice  next 
morning  to  renew  his  search.  He  saw 
plenty  of  people  whom  he  knew,  but 
had  no  heart  to  make  up  to  any  of 
them.  By  and  by,  and  the  hunt  had 
gone  on  now  for  two  or  three  unsuc- 
cessful days,  he  began  to  have  a  grisly 
feeling  that  none  of  his  acquaintances 
cared  to  notice  him.  Once  or  twice  he 
wondered  if  a  veil  of  invisibility  had 
fallen  round  him.  He  bowed  to  Lady 
Dyaz  and  her  daughters,  and  they 
went  by  him  with  a  perfect  uncon- 
sciousness, though  he  could  almost 
have  sworn  that  they  had  seen  him, 
and  he  had  danced  with  the  eldest  girl 
not  seven  weeks  ago.  This  was  not 
the  only  sign  he  had.  People  whom 
he  knew  became  suddenly  engaged  in 
the  contemplation  of  trivial  objects 
when  he  came  in  sight,  and  others  had  a 
suspicious  knack  of  going  round  corners 
or  of  taking  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

There  was  at  Monte  Carlo  a  certain 
Lord  Ballystead,  one  of  our  hereditary 
legislators,  a  born  pot-boy  though  he 
came  of  an  excellent  house,  a  disreput- 
able, foul-mouthed  young  nobleman 
whom  nobody  trusted,  and  who  had 
crowned  a  life  of  blackguard  folly  by 
marrying  a  ballet-girl  of  unusually 
blemished  antecedents.  When  it  came 
to  this  gentleman's  turn  to  show  Harry 
Wynne  his  back,  the  young  man's  cup 
overflowed  with  a  sudden  and  galling 
bitterness.  He  marched  straight  to 
his  lordship  and  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder  with  his  walking-stick. 

"  Good  day,  Ballystead." 

His  lordship's  ill-bred  scowl  looked 
backwards.  He  stared  blankly  for  five 
insolent  seconds  and  turned  away. 
Harry  walked  swiftly  round  him. 
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"  Come,  Ballystead,"  he  said,  "  one 
dare  not  know  you  at  home,  but  one 
can  speak  to  you  here.  What's  the 
meaning  of  this  1 " 

"  I  don't  usually  speak  to  people 
who've  run  away  from  charges  of 
fraud,"  responded  his  lordship,  with 
his  usual  garniture  of  oaths.  Lord 
Ballystead  walked  away,  with  his  pot- 
boy swagger,  and  his  cane  cocked  de- 
fiantly under  his  arm. 

There  are  not  many  ways  of  re- 
sponding to  a  speech  of  that  sort.  In 
fact  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  no 
more  than  two ;  but  choice,  though 
limited,  is  difficult.  There  is  nothing 
for  it  but  personal  maltreatment  or 
silence ;  and  while  rage  and  dignity 
struggled  with  each  other  in  Harry's 
mind,  his  lordship  solved  the  dis- 
agreeable problem  for  him  by  stepping 
into  a  public  carriage  close  at  hand 
and  driving  away. 

Here  was  the  explanation  of  all 
averted  looks  or  cold,  unrecognizing 
glances.  Harry  wandered  in  the  warm 
winter  sunshine  about  the  beautiful 
gardens  scarcely  daring  to  look  up 
lest  he  should  encounter  some  new 
accusing  pair  of  eyes.  This  fit  soon 
passed,  and  he  was  marching  about 
in  a  conscious  defiance  of  the  world. 
Nobody  had  the  right  to  brand  him  as 
a  defraud  er. 

He  walked  back  to  the  Casino,  and 
entered  the  play  ing-room.  It  was 
early  as  yet,  so  far  as  the  hour  of  the 
day  went,  but  it  was  getting  late'  in 
the  season,  and  between  the  two  fac- 
tors the  tables  were  but  thinly  at- 
tended. Almost  the  first  person  who 
caught  his  eye  was  Hump,  languidly 
punting  for  louis  at  the  trente  et 
quarante.  Harry  moved  quietly  to- 
wards him  and  laid  a  hand  upon  his 
shoulder.  Mr.  Whale  turned  easily 
round,  apprehending  an  ordinary  ac- 
quaintance, and  his  nerves  being  some- 
what enfeebled  by  the  achievements 
of  the  previous  night  gave  a  slight 
start  on  recognizing  his  pursuer. 

"  Come  outside  a  moment,"  said 
Harry.  "  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

"  Hold  on  a  bit,"  returned  the  other, 


"I've  got  a  run  on  the  black,  and  I 
want  to  follow  it." 

Almost  as  he  spoke  the  croupier 
called  "  Rouge  gagne" 

"  There's  your  run  on  the  black 
finished,"  said  the  young  man  soberly. 
"  Come  outside.  I  want  to  speak  to 
you." 

Mr.  Whale,  not  caring  to  make  too 
great  a  show  of  unwillingness,  gathered 
his  little  golden  handful  together  and 
slipped  it  into  his  pocket.  He  had 
recovered  his  self-possession  and  was 
now  quite  cool  to  look  at.  They 
paused  together  in  the  atrium,  and 
Harry  came  to  the  point  at  once. 

"  You  have  heard  the  news  about 
me  and  that  affair  of  Butterfield's  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Hump,  feigning  astonish- 
ment and  ignorance  clumsily. 

"  I  see  you  have,"  said  the  youngster, 
laying  an  unconscious  hand  upon  the 
lappel  of  his  coat,  and  holding  him 
more  tightly  than  he  knew.  "You 
have  got  to  come  straight  back  with 
me  to  London." 

"Not  much  I  haven't,"  Hump  re- 
sponded, making  an  effort  to  disengage 
himself.  He  had  already  forgotten 
his  initial  profession  of  ignorance,  and 
made  no  further  pretence  that.  way. 
The  atrium  itself  was  quite  clear,  but 
two  or  three  stalwart  Swiss  loitered  at 
the  entrance  beyond  the  glass  doors. 

"  I  have  to  appear  at  Marlborough 
Street  on  Tuesday.  There's  only  just 
time  to  get  there.  You  must  come 
and  acknowledge  your  part  in  the 
business.  I  got  into  this  scrape  by 
following  your  advice.  An  honest 
word  from  you  is  the  only  service  I 
can  expect  from  anybody." 

"  Got  into  the  scrape  from  following 
my  advice?"  said  Whale.  "What 
advice  ?  " 

Harry's  eyes  began  to  gleam  some- 
what dangerously,  and  Hump,  among 
whose  personal  virtues  courage  bore  no 
conspicuous  place,  began  to  feel  un- 
comfortable and  to  wish  himself,  or  the 
young  man,  at  a  distance. 

"  You  told  me,"  said  Harry,  "  to  go 
to  Butterfield.  You  said  that  he 
would  trust  me  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
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advised  me  to  take  what  I  had  bought 
to  Al  tenborough." 

"Jumping  Moses!"  Mr.  Whale 
ejaculated,  with  a  less  convincing  dis- 
play of  surprise  than  ever. 

"You  mean  to  deny  that?"  the 
7011115  man  asked,  tightening  his  un- 
conscious grip  upon  the  coat. 

"  Deny  it !  "  said  Hump,  in  futile 
bluster.  "  What  sort  of  an  idiot  do 
you  1  ake  me  for  1  I  tell  you  to  go  to 
Butterfield  and  buy  things  and  pawn 
'em  afterwards  1  Why  you're  mad  !  " 
"  You  mean  to  say  that  you  deny 
it?" 

"  1  mean  to  say,"  Hump  responded, 
swaggering  at  him,  "that  it's  an  in- 
fernal lie." 

In  cases  of  this  kind  there  are  apt 
to  bo  sudden  and  spasmodic  actions 
of  the  muscle  for  which  the  reason 
cannot  at  all  be  held  responsible.  Mr. 
Whale  was  on  the  floor,  and  there  was 
a  curious  touch  of  wonder  in  Harry's 
mind  as  to  how  he  came  there.  Mr. 
Whale  looked  astonished,  but  could 
have  explained  the  circumstance  if  he 
had  been  so  disposed.  His  assailant 
towered  over  him,  with  all  the  warmth 
the  blow  had  let  loose  flaming  in  his 
veins  and  sparkling  in  his  eyes. 

"  Get  up ! "  he  said,  grasping  his 
walking-stick  in  a  threatening  manner. 
The  discerning  Hump  thought  it  more 
expedient  to  lie  still,  but  help  was  at 
hand  for  him  and  came  at  full  speed 
from  half-a-dozen  quarters.  The  in- 
dignant assailant  was  dragged  away  by 
as  many  stalwart  hands  as  could  lay 
hold  of  him  at  once,  and  ignominiously 
ejected.  He  went  stammering  fiercely 
in  French,  of  which  language  he  was 
by  no  means  master,  and  interjecting 
for  the  punished  rascal's  behoof  a 
savage  threat  or  two  in  his  native 
tongue.  He  was  lithe  and  muscular, 
and  unwilling  to  go,  and  as  a  result  of 
all  this  when  he  found  time  to  think 
about  it  he  felt  half  dislocated  from 
head  to  foot,  and  discovered  moreover 
that  his  clothes  were  so  wildly  dis- 
arranged that  he  was  a  spectacle  for 
derision.  He  hid  himself  in  his  hotel 
bedroom,  and  sat  there  wrathfully 


brooding.  He  could  see  now  what  an 
older  and  more  experienced  man  could 
have  told  him  from  the  start — he  had 
been  basely  victimized.  He  set  down 
Hump  and  Mr.  Butterfield  as  accom- 
plices, and  could  only  wonder  how  so 
excellent  a  heart  as  Captain  Heaton 
could  find  it  in  his  nature  to  associate 
with  them.  The  two  villains  had 
plotted  together  to  get  two  thousand 
for  a  beggarly  three  hundred,  and  had 
made  a  mistake  as  to  his  resources. 
He  felt  ruined,  disgraced,  and  desperate. 
His  assault  on  Mr.  Whale  had  done  no 
more  than  waken  appetite,  and  he  so 
tingled  with  wrath  as  he  thought  of 
him,  that  in  his  more  reasonable  mo- 
ments he  understood  himself,  and  was 
thankful  that  his  enemy  had  been 
taken  from  his  hands.  He  smoothed 
his  ruffled  feathers  as  best  he  could, 
and  changed  his  torn  attire.  When  he 
had  once  more  made  himself  respect- 
able to  look  at  he  went  down  stairs 
and  sat  in  the  hotel  reading-room, 
painfully  conscious  of  any  chance  look 
that  touched  him,  and  sensitively  sore 
to  every  little  attrition  with  the  world. 
He  took  up  an  English  newspaper  and 
read  absently  the  news  from  the  East. 
That  obstinate  Eastern  Question,  which 
never  gets  solved,  had  been  in  full  cry 
in  all  the  European  journals  for  months. 
Now  the  Bear  was  going  to  find  a  solu- 
tion for  the  Turkey's  difficulties  by 
eating  him,  which,  all  things  con- 
sidered, seemed  to  be  about  the  readiest 
if  not  the  only  way.  The  Russian  guns 
were  languidly  hammering  at  the 
Turkish  forts  on  the  other  side  the 
Danube.  The  war  had  opened  spirit- 
lessly, but  everybody  knew  that  it 
would  wake  up  in  a  while.  The  news 
Harry  Wynne  read  made  the  waking 
seem  imminent.  The  Russian  forces 
were  pouring  southward,  and  the 
Turkish  streaming  northward  to  meet 
them.  Sulieman  Pasha  was  definitely 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief  to  the 
army  in  Roumania.  Bulgarian  peasant 
proprietors,  for  the  offence  of  owning 
property  desirable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
rulers  of  their  various  Pachaliks,  were 
being  freely  hanged.  Disinterested 
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patriots  of  all  nations  were  away  to 
Constantinople  to  join  the  Polish 
Legion. 

The  lad's  young  blood  was  fired 
already,  and  the  war-news,  and  that 
mention  of  the  Polish  Legion,  came 
like  fuel  to  flame.  His  earliest  baby 
memories  were  of  Uncle  Percy  and 
his  talk  of  the  Redan  and  the  Mala- 
koff,  of  Inkerman  and  Balaclava.  He 
had  taken  in  a  patriotic  hatred  of  the 
Russian  almost  with  his  mother's  milk. 
His  first  remembrance  of  his  mother 
was  as  she  wore  her  widow's  weeds, 
and  his  father  had  died  gloriously  on 
the  heights  of  Alma.  Patriotism,  filial 
revenge,  despair,  and  the  hope  of  glory 
filled  him  all  at  once.  He  would  leave 


this  vile  charge  and  his  accusers  behind 
him.  He  would  go  out  eastward  and 
strike  a  blow  for  feeble  right,  and 
make  a  name  or  die  for  it. 

He  wrote  a  wild  letter  to  Inthia, 
telling  her  something  of  his  purpose. 
He  shed  hot  tears  upon  the  paper,  but 
all  the  pains  he  suffered  served  only  to 
harden  his  resolve.  He  took  the  next 
train  for  Marseilles,  and  happening  by 
hazard  to  catch  a  steamer  of  the  Mes- 
sagerie  Maritime  at  the  moment  of  his 
arrival,  was  away  on  the  blue  Mediter- 
ranean at  the  hour  when  he  should 
have  presented  himself  at  the  court  in 
London,  leaving  a  blasted  character 
behind  him. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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IT  is  always  profitable  from  time  to 
time  to  review  the  progress  made  in 
great  national  works  \  and  there  is  an 
especial  importance  in  the  review  of 
our  work  in  Cyprus,  for  it  concerns  the 
material  interests  of  a  people  who, 
from  no  will  or  action  of  its  own, 
passed  under  British  rule  from  that  of 
the  least  civilized  power  in  Europe. 
British  Imperial  interests  were  con- 
side]  -ed  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  re- 
quire the  possession  of  Cyprus,  and 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  yielding  to 
strong  diplomatic  pressure,  consented 
to  transfer  to  Queen  Victoria  the 
absolute  and  unrestricted  rule  of  that 
island  which  for  some  centuries  had 
formed  part  of  his  dominions.  The 
wisdom  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 's  policy 
is  not  now  the  question.  It  is  suffi- 
cient that  in  1878  England  became 
responsible  for  the  destinies  of  the 
people  of  Cyprus.  Now,  in  1890,  we 
may  fairly  ask  for  the  material  results 
of  these  twelve  years  of  British  rule. 

Last  year  a  Deputation  of  Cypriotes 
visited  London  to  answer  that  question 
according  to  its  lights.  It  was  headed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Cyprus,  a  prelate 
distinguished  for  his  intelligence, 
moderation  and  personal  virtues,  and 
its  views  may  in  consequence  be  safely 
assumed  to  represent  those  of  the  most 
reasonable  and  best  informed  among 
the  Cypriote  people.  It  was  well 
received  at  the  Colonial  Office  ;  and 
I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  His 
Beatitude  was  particularly  touched  by 
the  courtesy,  kindness  and  hospitality 
shown  towards  him  by  distinguished 
members  of  English  society. 

What  answer  the  Deputation  gave 
to  this  question  I  cannot  more  safely 
nor  better  describe  than  in  the  words 
of  the  Colonial  Secretary  himself. 
Lord  Knutsford,  in  a  despatch  to  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer,  says  : 
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The  principal  demands  of  the  memoria 
and  of  the  Deputation  are  based  upon  a 
deterioration  in  the  economical  condition 
of  Cyprus  which  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  since  the  British  occupation.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Deputation  that  condition 
is  appreciably  worse  than  under  the  Turk- 
ish administration,  and  is  likely  to  end  in 
the  final  ruin  of  the  community  owing  to 
the  decrease  in  its  products,  the  pressure 
of  taxation,  and  the  drain  on  the  metallic 
currency,  and  they  have  adduced  many 
facts  and  arguments  which  they  regard  as 
supporting  this  contention. 

This,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  very 
disappointing  reading  to  those  who 
naturally  expected  to  learn  of  great 
progress  effected  after  eleven  years  of 
honest  effort,  and  who  had  hoped  that 
it  would  be  equally  appreciated  by  all 
within  and  without  the  island.  It  was 
freely  admitted  that  the  British  offi- 
cials in  Cyprus  from  the  High  Com- 
missioner down  were  loyal,  well-in- 
tentioned, enlightened,  and  that  the 
justice  they  administered  was  incor- 
rupt. Although  this  admission  does 
not  appear  in  any  of  Lord  Knutsford 's 
communications  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  it  made  by  the  Archbishop 
himself,  when  on  his  way  to  England  ; 
and  it  is  important  as  showing  that 
the  convictions  of  His  Beatitude,  right 
or  wrong,  were  not  influenced  by  any 
hostility  to  the  individual  instruments 
of  British  rule.  On  this  ground  the 
views  of  the  Deputation  amply  de- 
served {(he  respectful  consideration  that 
they  received  from  Lord  Knutsford. 

To  the  impartial  critic  two  points 
suggest  themselves  as  important.  First, 
are  the  opinions  of  the  Deputation 
right  or  wrong  ?  Second,  if  wrong, 
how  comes  it  that  the  representatives 
of  the  best-disposed  members  of  the 
governed  class  should  believe  them 
right  1 
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on  the  first  of  these  points,  it  is  for- 
tunate that  we  possess  the  very  able 
and  exhaustive  criticism  of  these  con- 
victions contained  in  Lord  Knutsford's 
despatch  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  of 
March  22nd,  1890.  Assisted  in  that 
criticism  by  all  the  facts  and  figures 
which  could  be  supplied  by  the  local 
government  of  Cyprus,  it  may  safely 
be  assumed  that  the  statements  of  the 
defence  are  as  complete  as  they  could 
possibly  be  made. 

The  main  argument  [says  Lord  Knuts- 
ford]  of  the  Deputation  is,  that  the  annual 
production  of  the  island  has  decreased — 
which  they  think  is  shown  by  the  sup- 
posed fact  that  the  tithes  were  less  valu- 
able to  the  Government  during  the  five 
years  of  the  British  occupation  which  they 
have  chosen  for  comparison — 1882-3  to 
1886-7— than  they  were  during  the  last 
five  years  of  the  Turkish  administration. 
They  say  in  effect  that,  during  these  latter 
years,  the  nett  value  of  the  tithe — that  is 
the  amount  paid  to  the  Government  by 
the  tithe-farmers,  who  themselves  bore  the 
cost  of  collection — was  301,000?. ;  whereas 
in  the  selected  five  years  of  British  occu- 
pation, the  nett  value  was  only  256,000?., 
a  difference  of  45,000?.  or  9,000?.  a  year,  re- 
presenting an  average  annual  falling  off  of 
90,000?.  a  year  in  the  value  of  the  crops. 

Sir  Eenry  Bulwer  modifies  these 
figures  on  four  grounds.  First,  by 
deducting,  and  with  reason,  36,180?., 
produce  of  an  extra  quarter  -  tithe 
levied  by  the  Turkish  Government  in 
1874  and  1875.  Second,  by  reducing 
the  sterling  value  of  the  Turkish  tithes 
six  per  cent.,  difference  between  the 
exchange  adopted  by  the  Deputation 
and  that  ascertained  nine  years  ago  in 
connection  with  the  tribute.  Third, 
by  reducing  (by  how  much  does  not 
appear)  the  estimate  for  cost  of  assess- 
ment and  collection,  as  he  considers 
thirteen  per  cent,  an  excessive  estimate. 
Fourth,  by  increasing  the  estimate  for 
remitted  tithes.  Hence  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  substitutes  for  the  figures  of 
the  Deputation  the  following  : 

Turkish  Tithes  (five  years)  .  250,4132. 
English  Tithes  (five  years)  .  291,550?. 

Increase  since  occupation    .    41,137?. 


equal  to  per  annum  8,227?.  of  tithe, 
representing  increased  value  of  pro- 
duction of  82,272?.  in  the  crops. 

While  the  first  modification  of  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  must  be  acknowledged 
just,  two  circumstances,  evidently  lost 
sight  of  by  both  the  Deputation  and 
the  High  Commissioner,  may  suffice 
to  counterbalance  the  other  three,  and 
they  are,  the  profits  of  the  tithe-col- 
lectors and  the  less  strict  encashment 
of  the  tithes  in  Turkish  times.  As 
the  "  nett  value  of  the  tithe — that  is 
the  amount  paid  to  the  Government" 
— is  adopted  by  the  Deputation,  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Knutsford's  despatch, 
it  is  evident  that  the  profit  of  the 
tithe-collector  has  to  be  added,  as  well 
as  the  cost  of  assessment.  It  is  well 
known  that  these  profits  were  consider- 
able. In  many  cases  they  represented 
tne  profits  of  more  than  one  associa- 
tion. Frequently,  the  tithes  were 
leased  in  Constantinople  by  one  group 
who  sub-leased  them  to  another,  both 
probably  making  a  fair  profit — and 
profits  in  such  operations  were  very 
high.  In  short,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  profits  taken  out  of  tithes, 
over  and  above  the  sum  paid  to  the 
Turkish  Government  and  the  cost  of 
collection,  cannot  be  represented  by 
less  than  40,000?.  during  the  five 
Turkish  years.  But  besides,  any 
person  cognizant  of  the  dealings  be- 
tween the  cultivators  and  the  tithe- 
collectors  in  the  time  of  the  Turks  is 
aware  that  the  full  tithe  was  never 
received.  Influential  proprietors  sel- 
dom paid  their  due,  and  the  almost 
universal  bribery  of  the  collectors 
by  the  villagers  always  found  its 
compensation  at  the  cost  of  the  tithe- 
farmer.  Under  the  British  adminis- 
tration the  full  pound  of  flesh  is 
rightly  exacted,  for,  to  give  every  one 
his  due,  the  British  official  is  always  a 
good  publican  in  the  Roman  sense  of 
the  term.  He  shows  no  favour  towards 
influential  debtors,  and  cannot  be  bribed 
by  either  high  or  low.  This  is  what 
Lord  Knutsford  neatly  describes  as 
"the  more  abundant  yield  from  indirect 
taxes  during  the  British  occupation." 
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I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  think 
that  the  truth  lies  between  the  figures 
of  the  Deputation  and  those  of  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer,  and  to  believe  that  the 
comparison  between  the  selected  five 
years  of  Turkish  and  of  English  tithes 
doe£  not  show  any  advantage  whatever 
on  the  side  of  the  English  tithes  when 
tested  by  money  value.  If  there  is 
not  a  decrease,  as  contended  by  the 
Deputation,  there  is  certainly  not  an 
increase,  as  the  figures  of  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 

But  it  is  fairly  argued  by  the  British 
administrators  that  this  situation  of 
the  money  value  implies  a  more  exten- 
sive culture,  seeing  that  the  prices  of 
the  produce  had,  according  to  them, 
fallon  in  the  interval  by  over  forty  per 
cent,.  I  cannot  pretend  to  control  the 
estimated  amount  of  this  fall.  There 
may  have  been  a  fall  of  over  forty  per 
cent,  in  the  value  of  grain  in  Europe  ; 
but  part  of  that  may  be  compensated 
by  lower  charges  for  transport,  and 
consequently  the  fall  experienced  by 
the  grower  may  be  greatly  less. 
Leaving  the  amount  of  the  fall  out  of 
account,  it  is  indisputable  that  suppos- 
ing the  total  money  values  of  the  two 
periods  to  have  remained  the  same, 
more  produce  was  required  to  obtain 
that  total  in  the  English  period  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fall  in  prices.  But  are 
the  growers  in  that  period  thereby 
richer  ?  If  they  eat,  and  perhaps  in 
pan:  clothe  themselves,  cheaper,  they 
devote  more  labour  and  incur  more 
expenditure  to  cultivate  the  larger 
area.  Lord  Knutsford  argues  that 
"  as  at  present  Cyprus  consumes  more 
breadstuff s  than  it  raises,  and  imports 
nearly  as  much  grain  of  one  kind  as  it 
exports  of  another,  the  fall  in  price 
cannot  be  regarded  as  involving  a 
serious  loss  to  the  community  as  a 
whole,  whatever  may  be  its  effect  in 
respect  of  particular  classes  or  indi- 
viduals." Yes,  but  the  particular 
interests  do  suffer  from  the  fall  in  the 
market  value  of  produce,  and  the  com- 
pensation enjoyed  by  other  interests 
does  not  stop  the  cries  of  the  suffer- 
ers. In  Cyprus  there  are  no  indus- 


tries. Agriculture  is  almost  the  only 
resource.  Hence  it  is  that  the  cries  of 
the  agricultural  interests  are  loud,  and 
are  not  stifled  by  the  satisfaction  of 
the  limited  number  of  the  compensated 
classes.  Fall  in  prices  lowers  rents 
and  consequently  the  value  of  property ; 
and  in  an  important  respect  the  candle 
of  the  grower  in  Cyprus  has  been  burn- 
ing at  both  ends.  On  the  one  hand 
there  has  been  a  decrease  in  prices,  and 
on  the  other  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
labour  since  the  British  occupation. 

This  naturally  leads  us  to  another 
point  made  by  the  Deputation,  described 
by  Lord  Knutsford  as,  "  the  supposed 
depreciation  in  the  selling  price  of  real 
property  which  they  attribute  to  the 
financial  exhaustion  of  the  country." 
The  only  argument  brought  forward 
against  this  contention  is  a  very  weak 
one  ;  and  is  the  result  of  returns  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Law  for  the  district  of 
Nicosia,  the  capital  of  the  island,  which 
"go  to  show  that  where  sales  are  by 
private  contract  and  not  forced  sales 
under  the  order  of  a  court  of  law,  im- 
movable property  does  not  appear  to 
change  hands  for  appreciably  smaller 
sums  than  it  did  before  the  occupation." 
In  other  words,  where  one  man  wants 
a  property  which  the  owner  is  under 
no  necessity  to  sell,  the  former  has  to 
pay  an  exceptional  price.  If  I  mis- 
take not,  the  same  may  be  said  of  such 
property  in  England ;  but  it  does  not 
change  the  fact  that  in  England  the 
fall  in  the  prices  of  produce  has  gene- 
rally reduced  the  value  of  land  very 
considerably.  All  my  information 
from  Cyprus  leads  me  to  believe  that 
the  value  of  land  in  that  island  is 
really  to-day  less  than  it  was  in  the 
late  years  of  the  Turkish  rule ;  and,  on 
the  principle  that  the  exception  estab- 
lishes the  rule,  the  information  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Law  confirms  this 
belief. 

In  regard  to  taxation,  the  Deputa- 
tion represented  that  (to  quote  Lord 
Knutsford  again)  "  the  taxation  which 
it  is  confessed  was  already  heavy  and 
oppressive  under  the  former  Govern- 
ment has  been  increased  still  more 
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under  the  present  Government.  They 
say  the  revenue  collected  in  Turkish 
times  was  147,28U.  a  year  as  against 
182,967£  a  year,  collected  in  English 
times."  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  rectifies 
these  figures  by  fixing  the  taxation  in 
five  years  of  Turkish  rule  at  138,133Z. 
a  year  and  in  ten  years  of  the  British 
occupation  at  166,594£.  Lord  Knuts- 
ford  explains  this  as  "  the  increasing 
yield  of  indirect  taxation  ; "  in  other 
words  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the 
rate  of  taxation  but  the  taxes  have 
been  more  entirely  collected.  This 
may  be  quite  true ;  but  none  the  less 
it  is  acknowledged  that  the  amount 
of  money  taken  in  taxes  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  public  is  28,OOOZ.  per 
annum  more  under  the  British  ad- 
ministration than  it  was  under  the 
Turks.  Against  this,  however,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  more  in  taxes  was 
taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  public 
under  the  Turks  than  appears  as  en- 
cashed by  the  treasury.  The  profits 
and  cost  of  collection  of  the  tithe- 
farmers  came  out  of  their  pockets  as 
much  as  the  sum  paid  to  the  treasury 
for  tithes.  Thus  more  than  the  half 
of  the  admitted  28,000/.  may  properly 
disappear  and  the  true  situation  be 
described  thus,  that  under  the  British 
administration  about  10,OOOZ.  a  year 
more  is  taken  in  taxes  than  was  taken 
by  the  Turks.  But  this  implies  that 
taxation  which  was  so  heavy  under 
the  Turks  as  to  check  prosperity,  is 
still  rather  more  heavy  now. 

I  have  limited  my  review  to  three 
points  —  the  annual  value  of  the 
crops,  the  value  of  real  property,  and 
taxation,  and  I  have  endeavoured 
to  be  most  moderate  and  impartial 
in  my  conclusions.  The  deputation 
expatiated  also  on  the  increase  of 
imports  over  exports  and  on  an  in- 
sufficiency of  the  currency.  On  these 
two  points,  the  better  knowledge  of 
political  economy  at  the  Colonial  Office 
gave  it  an  easy  victory.  They,  how- 
ever, in  no  way  affect  the  three 
main  contentions.  The  reader  who 
has  followed  me  in  the  preceding  re- 
marks will  agree  that  there  has  been 


no  increase  in  the  value  of  the  crops, 
that  the  value  of  real  property  has 
decreased,  and  that  the  volume  of  tax- 
ation is  greater  to-day,  after  twelve 
years  of  British  occupation,  than  it 
was  under  Turkish  rule.  There  is 
enough  in  these  facts  to  cause  regret, 
for  they  are  crucial  tests  of  material 
prosperity.  They  also  sufficiently  ex- 
plain the  dissatisfaction  felt  by  the 
most  reasonable  members  of  the  go- 
verned class  in  Cyprus.  In  saying 
this  I  have  no  desire  to  throw  the 
blame  upon  the  Colonial  Office  nor 
upon  the  local  British  administrators. 
Both  have  been  actuated  by  the  most 
laudable  intentions,  but  they  have 
lacked  the  necessary  means.  They 
have  tried  as  far  as  possible  to  make 
two  ends  meet,  just  as  we  did  more 
recently  in  our  first  year  in  Upper 
Burmah.  The  task  in  Cyprus  was 
made  absolutely  impossible  for  two 
reasons.  In  fulfilment  of  a  promise, 
perhaps  too  generously  made,  the 
British  Government  has  had  to  re- 
cognise an  annual  payment  to  the 
Porte  for  Cyprus  of  92,500£,  repre- 
senting ten  shillings  per  head  of 
a  very  poor  population — a  burden 
whose  enormity  can  best  be  realised 
when  it  is  said  that  its  equivalent 
would  be  over  three  millions  ster- 
ling of  tribute  annually  from  Egypt 
instead  of  680,000£  which  that  rich 
and  fertile  country  grumbles  at  having 
to  pay.  Again,  the  British  adminis- 
tration in  Cyprus  costs  110,000/.  per 
annum  as  against  40,000£.  which  the 
Turkish  administration  cost.  These 
two  facts  make  it  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  the  island  treasury  to  make 
two  ends  meet.  The  result  is  lament- 
able. It  records  a  failure  of  the  civil- 
ised Government  of  Great  Britain  to 
improve  the  material  interests  of  a 
docile  people  who  passed  to  its  care 
from  the  most  retrograde  Government 
in  the  world.  It  disappoints  the 
hopes  which  the  Cypriotes  very  natur- 
ally indulged  and  which  many  Eng- 
lishmen cherished.  The  Deputation, 
headed  by  the  Archbishop,  was  simply 
a  forcible  expression  of  the  bitterness 
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of  the  disappointment  experienced  by 
the  islanders.  To  Englishmen  it  is  no 
satisfaction  that  the  material  interests 
of  Cyprus  are  no  worse  than  they  were 
when  the  British  standard  first  floated 
there.  They  should  be  incomparably 
better ;  and  those  who  should  be  loud- 
est in  declaring  them  better  ought  to 
be  t-he  reasonable  intelligences  in  the 
island. 

Is  there  no  remedy  for  the  future? 
I  am  encouraged  to  attempt  an  answer 
to  this  question  because  various  fiscal 
changes  which  I  recommended  in  1878 
ha\e  been  adopted  with  great  advan- 
tage. I  recommended  to  free  the 
produce  of  vines  from  all  tax  except  a 
moderate  export  duty  (Cyprus,  p.  227). 
This  was  done  in  the  early  years  of  the 
British  occupation,  and  the  result  has 
been  a  large  increase  in  the  culture  of 
the  grape.  I  suggested  the  collection 
of  the  tithes  of  cotton  at  the  port  of 
shipment  and  not  in  the  fields  (Cyprus, 
p.  229).  It  required  about  ten  years  to 
study  that  question,  but  at  last,  under 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  it  was  adopted,  and 
thus  relief  to  the  grower  from  vex- 
atious interference  has  been  secured 
without  detriment  to  the  treasury.  I 
advised  the  abolition  of  tithes  upon 
the  products  of  trees  (Cyprus,  p.  287), 
and  this,  I  believe,  has  been  in  large 
measure  granted.  In  suggesting  a 
remedy  for  the  evils  resulting  from  a 
serious  fall  in  the  prices  of  grain — a 
fall  which  has  every  prospect  of  being 
permanent — it  is  of  importance  to  find 
a  means  of  alleviating  directly  the 
cultures  adversely  affected.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  only  true  and  effective 
means  of  doing  this  is  by  adopting  the 
system  inaugurated  for  cotton  and 
applying  it  to  grain.  Thus,  the  tithe 
of  ^rain  should  be  abolished,  and  in 
its  place  should  be  substituted  an 
export  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  levied  at 
the  port  of  shipment.  This  measure,  as 
grapes,  cotton,  and  carobs  are  already 
so  treated,  would  virtually  imply  the 
suppression  of  the  costly  and  burden- 
some organization  for  the  collection  of 
tithes,  thus  economising  a  yearly  ex- 
penditure of  probably  about  6,0(M. 


Until,  however,  the  export  trade  in 
grain  is  largely  developed  there  will 
be  a  loss  to  the  treasury  by  the  abo- 
lition of  the  tithes  on  grain  (less  the 
expenditure  economised  and  the  new 
revenue  from  exports)  of  probably 
about  30,000£.  per  annum.  If  neces- 
sary to  limit  the  loss  to  that  amount, 
I  would  see  no  objection  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  tax  levied  through  the 
monopoly  of  tobacco  and  an  increased 
import  duty  on  luxuries.  Let  us  fix 
the  maximum  sacrifice  to  be  made  by 
the  treasury  at  30,000£.  per  annum. 
This  would  grant  an  immediate  alle- 
viation to  the  suffering  agricultural 
interests,  leading  without  doubt  to  a 
large  development  in  the  area  of  land 
cultivated  and  a  certain  increase  in  the 
value  of  real  property.  The  first  result 
would  be  to  extend  the  export  of 
breadstuffs  which,  in  proportion  as 
they  extended,  would  through  the  ex- 
port duty  compensate  for  the  sacrifice 
in  the  abolition  of  the  grain-tithes. 
We  must  start  with  the  conviction 
that  a  sacrifice  is  inevitable ;  and  the 
British  public  must  remember  that  this 
is  so  because  of  onerous  engagements 
undertaken  by  its  Government  for  Im- 
perial interests  to  which  the  Cypriote 
people  were  entire  strangers.  The 
islanders  might  unanswerably  argue 
that,  if  it  suited  our  Imperial  interests 
to  promise  such  a  tribute  to  the  Porte 
as  ten  shillings  per  head  of  population, 
or  if  we  only  wished  to  be  generous,  the 
burden  must  be  borne  by  our  Imperial 
Treasury. 

But  I  do  not  put  the  case  thus. 
Nor  do  I  advocate  the  sacrifice  of 
30,000?.  a  year  upon  philanthropic 
grounds.  I  recommend  the  measure 
as  a  temporary  sacrifice  to  remedy  a 
situation  which  otherwise  will  go  from 
bad  to  worse.  And  I  further  suggest 
that  it  should  be  done  in  a  tentative 
form  if  we  have  not  the  courage  to 
do  it  permanently.  Let  the  remission 
be  for  seven  years.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  at  the  close  of 
that  term  the  island,  which  to-day 
does  not  grow  enough  of  bread-stuffs 
for  its  population,  will  then  be  swell- 
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ing  the  imports  of  grain  into  England, 
and  that  in  increased  import  and 
export  duties  the  Treasury  will  have 
found  ample  compensation  for  the 
abolished  tithe. 

In  1885  after  leaving  Cyprus,  where 
•I  saw  material  stagnation,  I  passed  to 
the  Lebanon  range  and  was  struck 
by  the  immense  progress  which  had 
been  made  in  the  fifteen  years  since 
my  last  visit.  Every  hill-slope  was 
terraced  and  cultivated.  Observing 
this  I  asked  a  native  whether  he  had 
now  a  better  government  than  he  had 
in  former  times.  "  No,"  he  replied, 
"  the  government  is  just  as  bad  as  it 
was,  but  we  now  pay  no  tithes  and  can 
make  a  profit  from  our  land."  It  is 
no  use  trying  to  make  a  people  con- 
tented except  by  making  them  pros- 
perous ;  and  the  British  public  does  not 
need  to  be  told  that  to  improve  a  long 
neglected  field  the  only  way  is  to  lay 
out  some  money  to  put  it  in  order. 
The  sacrifice  required  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Treasury  to  restore  pros- 
perity to  the  agricultural  interests  of 
Cyprus  is  a  small  one  and  in  small  por- 


tions for  a  limited  number  of  years. 
In  the  circumstances  under  which  we 
took  the  island  this  is  a  duty,  and  in 
its  performance  we  shall  study  our 
best  interests. 

It  may  be  asked  if  this  is  all.  The 
Deputation  wished  an  increased  cur- 
rency, an  agricultural  bank,  and  more 
native  members  in  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil. I  answer,  the  pressing  necessity 
is  a  remission  of  the  tithe  upon  grain. 
Currency  will  increase  when  it  is 
needed  ;  agriculture  will  soon  find  its 
bank  when  it  is  deserving  of  a  banker's 
confidence ;  capital  will  seek  borrowers 
when  borrowers  are  solvent;  land- 
holders will  obtain  facilities  when  their 
land  is  a  marketable  commodity.  More 
native  members  in  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil will  only  increase  the  clamour  of 
discontent  without  in  the  least  im- 
proving the  situation.  That  improve- 
ment depends  upon  the  British  Parlia- 
ment realizing  the  need  of  a  small 
temporary  sacrifice  to  improve  its 
property,  and  to  remove  a  disgrace  to 
our  national  reputation. 

B.  HAMILTON  LANG. 


CHAUCER'S  PROLOGUE.1 


A  PREFERENCE  for  the  extraordinary 
may  be  taken  as  characteristic  of  hu- 
manity. "We  find  it  everywhere.  The 
servant-girl  loves  a  novel  in  propor- 
tion to  the  prevalence  in  its  pages  of 
ladies  and  of  lords.  The  duller  a  boy's 
home,  the  more  does  he  delight  in  the 
thrilling  adventures  of  pirates  and  of 
Indians.  To  middle-class  respecta- 
bility there  is  a  certain  fascination  in 
characters  drawn  from  the  gutter ; 
while  if  Royalty  possessed  a  literature 
of  its  own  we  may  be  certain  that  its 
characters  would  not  be  kings  and 
quoens.  Even  in  style  this  is  true. 
That  simple  people  admire  simple  lan- 
guage is  a  complete  delusion,  as  is 
shown  by  the  story  of  the  nurse  who 
on  reading  a  certain  sermon  declared 
its  language  "to  be  so  beautiful  that 
she  had  to  get  a  dictionary  to  under- 
stand it."2  In  the  manners  as  well 
as  in  the  characters  of  fiction  the 
same  love  for  the  extraordinary  pre- 
vails. We  take  pleasure  in  hearing 
of  the  manners  of  the  past,  we  care 
litl  le  for  those  of  the  present ;  and 
if  we  do,  it  is  only  because  modern 
lift  has  become  so  complex  that  the 
number  of  our  neighbours  of  whose 
life  we  know  nothing  is  greater  than 
it  ever  was  before. 

As  we  trace  our  literature  back- 
wards, we  should  expect,  therefore,  to 
find  less  of  it  devoted  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  manners  of  the  day, 
and  in  this  we  should  be  correct.  The 
modern  novel  can  hardly  be  traced 
further  than  the  Hanoverian  dynasty. 
Under  Queen  Anne  it  required  the 
genius  of  Addison  to  interest  the  town 
in  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  and  the 
country  in  Will  Honeycomb.  A  cen- 
tury earlier  Shakespeare  did  not  avow- 

1  This  article  was  originally  composed  for  a 
led  ure. 

2  This  is  a  fact. 


edly  place  upon  the  stage  a  single  deline- 
ation of  contemporary  life.  Though 
his  subject  was  human  nature  as  it 
is  in  all  places  and  in  all  times, 
his  plots  were  invariably  taken  from 
ancient,  medieval,  and  foreign  society, 
never  from  the  life  of  his  own  Eng- 
land. The  most  modern  of  his  dramas, 
Henry  the  Eighth,  looked  at  life  across 
the  great  gulf  of  the  Reformation. 
Earlier  still  we  fall  back  more  than 
ever  on  myth,  allegory,  and  romance. 
Chaucer's  devotion  of  his  powers  to 
the  representation  of  contemporary 
society  is  so  exceptional  that  it  may 
be  taken  as  one  of  the  highest  proofs 
of  his  genius. 

The  idea  of  The  Canterbury  Tales 
was  in  all  probability  taken  from 
The  Decameron  of  Boccaccio.  Stories 
have  everywhere  been  popular,  and 
their  setting  only  is  characteristic  of 
the  nation  which  produces  them.  The 
thousand  and  one  tales  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  centre  round  the  indolent 
dreamy  life  of  the  harem ;  the  hun- 
dred stories  of  Boccaccio  are  told  in 
the  idle  selfishness  of  a  garden  where 
seven  young  women  and  three  young 
men  have  retired  to  escape  from  the 
plague,  and  strive  to  beguile  the  time 
with  stories  of  adventure  and  of  love. 
Chaucer  alone  gives  his  story-tellers 
something  to  do  and  somewhere  to  go. 
In  the  other  tales  the  life  of  the  nar- 
rator is  in  no  way  an  important  part 
of  the  scheme.  In  the  earlier  scenes 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  there  is  some 
little  mystery  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  Scheherezade  will  escape  the 
fate  of  her  predecessors  ;  but  in  the 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Flor- 
ence there  is  no  interest  of  any  kind. 
Chaucer's  scheme,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  a  double  attraction.  The  pilgrim- 
age was  intended  to  be  a  delineation  of 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  living 
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scenes  of  English  life ;  while  the  stories, 
English  and  foreign,  modern  and  clas- 
sical, were  designed  not  only  to  divert 
one  class  of  Englishmen  but  to  deal  with 
matters  of  amusement  and  interest  to 
men  of  all  nations  and  of  all  times. 

The  scheme  was  very  elaborate,  and 
unfortunately  Chaucer  did  not  live  to 
complete  it.      Like  Spenser,    he   died 
before  his  work  was  done ;  Tbut  in  his 
case  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  the 
best  was  finished,  and  that  we  have 
lost   little   or   nothing   by  having  no 
more.     Chaucer's  wish  was  to  group 
together  as  large  a  number  of  persons 
belonging  to  different  ranks  as  could 
fairly  be  found  in  one  company.     They 
belong  not  to  the  highest  or  to  the 
lowest,  but  to  the  middle  sphere.     The 
inevitable  lord  of  the  modern  novel  is 
absent,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  have 
no  labourers  or  artisans ;    but  every 
section   of    middle-class    life    finds    a 
place.      These  Chaucer    assembled  at 
Southwark,  all  bound  upon  the  popular 
pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury,  the  favourite  resort  of 
southern   pilgrims,   as    Beverley    and 
Walsingham  were  of  northerners  and 
East  Anglians.       One  day  was  to  be 
occupied  in   the  ride   to   Canterbury, 
another  in  devotion  at  the  shrine,  and 
a  third  in   the  return  journey.     The 
complete  poem  should  have  contained 
a  prologue,  with  a  description  of  the 
company    and  of    the    occasion;    the 
stories  told  on  the  outward  journey, 
strung  together  by  a  series  of  intro- 
ductions to  describe  the  incidents  of 
the  route ;  the  adventures  at  Canter- 
bury and  the  scene  at  the  shrine  ;  the 
return  journey  with  its  series  of  tales ; 
and  the  whole  should  have  concluded 
with  the  jollification  at  the  Tabard  and 
the  breaking  up  of  the  party.     Of  this 
elaborate  scheme  we   have  unhappily 
only  the  prologue,  a  few  of  the  intro- 
ductory tales  and  pieces,  and  nothing 
of  the  visit  to  Canterbury  or  of  the 
return  journey.     Of  the  stories  few  or 
none  are   original,   for  Chaucer,   like 
Shakespeare,  was  in  the  habit  of  seiz- 
ing any  tale  that  came  to  hand  and 
making  the  best  of  it ;  but  the  scheme 


and  the  descriptions  were  all  his  own, 
and  more's  the  pity  that  we  have  so 
little  of  them. 

The  scene  opens  at  Sovithwark. 
There  we  find  the  poet,  on  an  April 
eyening  which  now  corresponds  to  the 
month  of  May,  arrived  at  his  inn,  ajid 
minded  to  set  out  with  daybreak  on  the 
following  morning.  The  hostelry  bore 
the  sign  of  the  Tabard,  or  short  cloak 
without  sleeves,  not  unlike  the  gown 
of  an  Oxford  commoner.  There  travel- 
lers who  wished  to  avoid  the  waste  of 
time  caused  by  threading  their  way 
across  London  Bridge  in  the  early 
morning  were  in  the  habit  of  staying 
the  night.  Doubtless  the  poorer  pil- 
grims would  be  lodged  in  the  back 
streets,  and  only  the  better  class  could 
afford  to  take  up  their  quarters  at  the 
more  luxurious  Tabard.  The  company 
occupied  the  large  room,  answering 
to  the  coffee-room  of  a  modern  hotel ; 
and  as  all  were  bent  on  a  common 
errand,  and  were  anxious  to  know 
what  company  were  going  next  day,  in- 
troductions would  doubtless  be  readily 
made,  and  the  poet  would  find  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  names  and 
professions  of  the  party.  It  is  not 
hard  to  imagine  how  each  arrival 
would  be  quizzed  by  the  earlier  comers  ; 
how  the  Knight  would  be  received 
with  respect,  the  Ladies  with  interest, 
while  a  thrill  of  disgust  would  run 
round  the  room  when  the  unpopular 
Pardoner  and  the  offensive  Suniinoner 
made  their  appearance.  Presently  sup- 
per was  served.  The  fare  was  excel- 
lent and  the  host  attentive,  and  when 
the  meal  had  been  despatched,  we  may 
be  sure  that  all  were  in  the  best  of 
humours  and  ready  to  fall  in  with  any 
scheme  that  might  offer  the  prospect 
of  amusement. 

Here  was  the  host's  opportunity. 
A  big  manly  fellow  was  he,  fit  to  be 
the  marshal  in  the  hall  of  some  baron, 
or  the  ruler  of  a  city  company's  feast. 
His  eyes  were  bright  and  merry,  and 
his  bold  hearty  address  set  every  one 
at  his  ease.  Supper  ended  and  the 
reckonings  paid,  he  addressed  his  guests 
with  adroit  flattery.  He  tells  them 
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they  are  welcome  to  his  inn,  as  what 
guest  with  money  in  his  pocket  was 
not  ?  They  are  the  finest  company 
that  have  been  with  him  this  year ! 
He  will  be  glad  to  help  them  on  their 
journey,  and  will  devise  some  sport  to 
beguile  their  way.  Now  it  was  just 
on  this  very  question  of  sport  that  the 
advocates  and  adversaries  of  pilgrim- 
ages joined  issue.  The  Lollards  de- 
clared that  pilgrimage  was  simply  an 
excuse  for  good  fellowship  and  adven- 
ture ;  "  that  pilgrims  sought  rather 
the  health  of  their  bodies  than  of  their 
.souls  ;  that  companies  of  men  and 
women  finding  out  some  pilgrimage 
will  arrange  to  have  with  them  both 
men  and  women  that  can  sing  wanton 
songs,  and  some  other  pilgrims  will 
have  with  them  bagpipes ;  so  that 
every  town  they  come  through,  what 
with  the  sound  of  the  piping  and  with 
the  jangling  of  their  Canterbury  Bells, 
.and  with,  the  barking  of  dogs  after 
them,  they  make  more  noise  than  if 
the  king  came  their  way.  And  if  these 
mon  and  women  be  a  month  in  their 
pilgrimage,  many  of  them  shall  be  an 
half  year  after  great  j anglers,  tale- 
tellers, and  liars."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  orthodox  said  that  "  the  pilgrims 
did  well  to  have  with  them  both  singers 
and  pipers,  that  when  one  of  them 
going  barefoot  striketh  his  toe  upon  a 
st<  >ne  and  hurteth  him  sore  and  maketh 
him  to  bleed,  it  is  well  done  that  he  or 
his  fellow  begin  then  a  song,  or  else 
take  out  of  his  bosom  a  bagpipe,  for  to 
drive  away  with  such  mirth  the  hurt 
of  his  fellow.  For  with  such  solace 
th«i  travail  and  weariness  of  pilgrims 
is  lightly  and  merrily  brought  forth." 
Chaucer's  pilgrims  were  orthodox  to 
a  degree.  They  offered  no  objection 
to  the  host's  plan  on  the  ground  that 
it  might  interfere  with  their  thoughts 
of  the  "  holy  blissful  martyr,"  but 
readily  listened  to  what  he  had  to  pro- 
pose. "  Lordings,"  said  he,  "  I  suggest 
that  you  each  tell  four  tales,  two  on 
the  road  to  Canterbury  and  two  as  you 
return,  and  whoever  tells  the  best  tale 
shall  be  entertained  at  supper  at  the 
cost  of  all  the  company," — an  excellent 


plan  this  to  run  up  a  large  hotel  bill , 
and  to  ensure  success  he  himself  will 
ride  with  them,  and  act  as  guide  and 
courier  of  the  party.  With  glad  heart 
the  pilgrims  agreed.  A  last  glass  of 
wine  was  brought,  and  the  whole  com- 
pany retired  to  rest  in  the  wide  cham- 
bers of  the  Tabard,  while  their  horses 
were  refreshed  for  the  next  day's  toil  in 
its  ample  stables.  When  morning  broke, 
the  host,  true  to  his  promise,  gathered 
his  flock  together,  and  the  company 
rode  at  little  more  than  a  foot's  pace 
to  the  watering-place  of  St.  Thomas. 

The  pilgrims  divide  themselves 
naturally  into  groups.  First  come  the 
soldiers  of  the  time,  the  knight  and 
his  squire  and  his  yeoman.  To  them 
Chaucer  gives  precedence,  as  was  their 
due,  for  chivalry  was  not  yet  extinct. 
The  ecclesiastics  are  very  strongly  re- 
presented, no  less  than  seven  out  of 
the  twenty-eight  having  an  ecclesi- 
astical character.  We  have  no  bishop 
or  abbot — perhaps  men  so  great  would 
have  been  above  the  company — but  we 
have  a  monk  "  to  ben  an  abbot  able," 
a  prioress  and  nuns,  a  friar,  a  country 
parson,  a  pardoner  and  a  summoner 
belonging  to  one  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts.  After  the  clerics  we  have  the 
landed  and  agricultural  interest  repre- 
sented by  the  franklin,  the  reeve,  the 
miller,  and  the  ploughman.  The  pro- 
fessional men  are  the  clerk  of  Oxford, 
the  doctor  of  physic,  and  the  sergeant 
of  law.  From  the  town  come  the 
merchant  and  shipman,  the  haber- 
dasher, the  weaver,  the  dyer,  and  the 
tapicer,  with  their  cook.  The  manciple 
and,  last  but  not  least,  the  wife  of 
Bath  must  be  classed  as  nondescripts. 

What  a  representative  group  it  is  ! 
The  haughty  baron  and  prelate  are  not 
there,  nor  is  the  humble  journeyman  of 
the  town  or  the  labourer  of  the  country. 
Even  the  ploughman  was  in  comfort- 
able circumstances,  able  to  give  his  aid 
at  need — 

To  every  poure  wight, 
"Withouten  hire,  if  it  lay  in  his  might. 

In  no  land  but  England  could  such  a 
company  have  been  assembled.  The 
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unity  of  English  society,  the  true  basis 
of  England's  power,  is  here  displayed. 
It  was  because  we  were  a  united  people 
that  we  beat  the  ill-assorted  Frenchmen 
at  Crecy  and  Poitiers. 

Of  all  the  company  the  most  dis- 
tinguished was  the  Knight.  He  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  professional 
soldiers  who  went  hither  and  thither 
in  search  of  adventure  or  pay,  some- 
times fighting  for  their  country,  some- 
times warring  against  the  heathen, 
occasionally  taking  service  with 
foreigners.  Chaucer's  Knight,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  fought  only  as  a 
Crusader.  He  had  not  even  been  at 
Crecy  or  Poitiers,  but  against  the  in- 
fidels he  had  seen  much  service.  He 
was  at  Alexandria  against  the  Mame- 
lukes in  1365.  We  next  hear  of  him 
in  Prussia,  Lithuania,  and  Russia, 
fighting  like  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Teutonic  knights. 
Then  at  Granada  against  the  Moors, 
and  in  Morocco.  Finally  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Armenia,  where  the  armies  of  the 
Greek  Empire  and  the  Knights  of 
Rhodes  were  manfully  struggling 
against  the  coming  Ottoman  tide.  He 
is  a  very  perfect  knight.  Truth  and 
honour,  liberality  and  courtesy,  were 
his  mottoes.  The  time  had  not  yet 
come  for  Cervantes  to  "  laugh  Spain's 
chivalry  away."  His  knighthood  was 
in  word  and  deed,  not  in  show. 

He  never  yet  no  vilanie  ne  sayde. 

On  service  a  knight  was  accompanied  by 
a  squire,  an  archer,  and  sometimes  a 
page  ;  here  the  Knight  has  his  son  for 
squire  and  the  yeoman  for  archer.  The 
lad  had  seen  service  in  Flanders,  Artois, 
and  Picardy,  provinces  of  Northern 
France.  He  was  a  light-hearted  youth, 
always  playing  on  his  flute  and  singing. 
The  Knight's  dress  was  stained  by  his 
long-worn  armour,  but  his  son's  was 
beautiful  with  embroidery.  Dandy 
though  he  was,  he  lacked  nothing  of 
the  strength  and  carriage  of  a  soldier, 
while  the  Archer  is  specially  praised 
for  his  workmanlike  appearance  : 

His  arwes  drouped  not  with  fetheres  lowe, 
And  in  his  hond  he  bare  a  mighty  bowe. 


Everything  about  the  soldier-  group* 
was  well  made  and  ingoodordeiv.  Such 
were  the  men  who  quelled  the-  French 
in  many  a  hard-fought  field. 

We  now  come  to  the  group  >  of  reli- 
gious persons.  At  their  head  rides  the 
Prioress.  Chaucer's  description. of  her 
is  thoroughly  human.  He  keeps  the 
religious  side  of  her  character  in  the 
background,  as  not  needed  in  the  pil- 
grimage, and  gives  us  the  portrait  of 
a  charming  maiden  lady  of  a  certain 
age,  who  has  all  the  little  graces  of  her 
sex  together  with  the  little  weaknesses 
and  affectations  which  are  apt  to  creep 
into  a  life  too  much  divided  from  the 
cares,  loves,  and  anxieties  which  are 
the  daily  lot  of  wife  and  mother.  The 
lady  was  a  prioress,  or  head  of  one  of ' 
the  subordinate  convents,  not  of  a 
monastery  of  the  first  rank,  and  was 
attended  by  a  nun  and  by  at  least  one 
priest.  She  had  a  winning  air  of  sim- 
plicity and  shyness,  pleased  with  all  she 
saw  and  heard,  like  a  bird  set  at  liberty, 
and  yet  a  little  frightened  of  doing  any- 
thing out  of  accord  with  the  dignity 
of  her  station.  Her  dress,  too,  showed ' 
a  compromise  between  the  simplicity 
of  the  convent  and  the  daintiness  of  a 
coquette.  Her  wimple,  or  neck-kerchief, 
was  neatly  pleated,  and  her  cloak  was^ 
of  good  cut.  Her  single  ornament, 
a  coral  bracelet,  bore  a  brooch  of  gold, 
on  which  was  worked  a  crowned  A, 
with  the  ambiguous  motto  amor  vincit ' 
omnia,  in  which  amor  might  stand  for 
love  or  for  charity,  at  the  choice  of  the 
reader.  Her  chanting  of  the  service 
was  a  treat  to  hear.  Her  greatest  oath, . 
for  in  those  days  and  long  afterwards 
the  women  swore  as  did  the  men,  was 
only  by  St.  Loy.  So  tender  was  her 
heart  that  she  wept  if  she  saw  in  a 
trap  a  dead  or  bleeding  mouse.  Her 
love  she  lavished  on  some  small  hounds, 
which  she  would  feed  on  the  best  of 
bread,  and  sadly  would  she  weep  if 
men  struck  one  with  a  stick,  as  too 
frequently  happens  to  spoilt  dogs. 
Beside  these  virtues  the  lady  had  some 
little  weaknesses.  She  wished  to  be 
thought  accustomed  to  good  society, 
so  was  careful  to  air  her  French,  not 
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acquired  however,  like  Chaucer's  own, 
abroad,  but — 

After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 
For  Frenche  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unknowe. 

At  table  the  lady's  manners  were  of 
tho  best ;  she  was  careful  not  to  reach 
groedily  after  her  meat,  or  to  dip  her 
fingers  too  deep  in  the  dish,  and  took 
pains  to  wipe  her  lips  before  drinking, 
matters  of  great  consequence  when  one 
plate  and  one  cup  did  duty  for  the 
company.  A  charming  picture,  not 
detracted  from  by  the  idea  of  a  pretty 
mouth,  well-cut  nose,  grey  eyes  smiling 
but  cold,  and  a  broad  fair  forehead. 

In  contrast  to  the  Nun  was  the 
Monk.  Though  very  far  short  of  the 
monastic  ideal  of  St.  Benedict  or  St. 
Maur,  he  is  not  loaded  by  Chaucer 
with  any  moral  delinquencies.  The 
poot  makes  him  a  typical,  good-hearted, 
genial  fellow,  fond  of  his  dinner  and 
devoted  to  sport,  the  forerunner  of  the 
sporting  parson  of  a  day  not  remote 
from  our  own.  His  raiment  was 
smart  with  fur  trimmings,  and  like  the 
Nun  he  used  a  love-knot  pin  to  fasten 
his  hood.  A  jolly  face,  twinkling 
eyo,  and  vigorous  body  quite  dis- 
pelled any  thought  of  over-mortifica- 
tion. His  brown  palfrey  was  at  least 
as  good  as  the  Knight's,  and  many 
another  horse  had  he  in  stable.  His 
bridle  bells  jingled  so  loudly  that  in  a 
full  gale  you  could  hear  them  as  plainly 
as  a  chapel  bell.  Even  his  boots  were 
carefully  greased  and  in  good  condition. 
Little  cared  he  for  St.  Benet's  rule 
about  wandering,  and  for  the  saying 
that  a  monk  out  of  his  cloister  is  like 
a  lish  out  of  the  water.  All  his  de- 
light was  in  hunting  the  hare,  and 
even  on  pilgrimage  he  took  his  hounds 
with  him.  To  pore  over  a  book  in  the 
cloisters  he  regarded  as  the  certain 
road  to  insanity  ;  so  that  by  him  soli- 
tude and  worship,  learning  and  labour, 
tho  four  cardinal  points  of  monasti- 
cism,  were  equally  disregarded. 

Hubert,  the  Friar,  was  a  man  of  the 
world,  very  festive  and  well  beloved  in 
soc  iety,  a  good  fellow  to  look  upon, 
with  merry  eyes,  a  plausible  talker, 


and  one  whose  figure  suggested  any- 
thing but  fasting.  The  friars,  when 
not  utterly  immoral,  were  still  popular 
enough;  and  wanderers  like  Hubert, 
who  could  tell  a  good  tale,  sing  a  good 
song,  preach  a  telling  sermon,  bring 
all  the  news  of  the  town,  and  make 
themselves  generally  useful,  were  not 
yet  out  of  place,  though  their  spiritual 
influence  was  decidedly  on  the  wane. 
Chaucer  tells  us  that  this  one  was  a 
master  of  politeness  and  of  fair  lan- 
guage, he  was  an  excellent  beggar,  and 
a  practised  flirt.  Still  he  was  very 
popular  with  all  the  country-side,  a 
good  arbitrator  and  arranger  of  quar- 
rels, and  in  great  request  as  a  con- 
fessor, for  he  held  that  a  gift  to  the 
friars  was  the  surest  sign  of  repent- 
ance. He  was  a  visitor  of  the  rich 
rather  than  of  the  poor,  and  had  a 
larger  acquaintance  with  "tapsters 
and  hostellers,"  than  among  lazars  and 
beggars.  Altogether  the  pictures  of 
the  Monk  and  the  Friar  represent  two 
unclerical  but  not  unlovable  fellows, 
whose  type  has  not  yet  passed  from 
among  us. 

Of  the  group  of  clerics  the  next  is 
the  Parish  Priest.  To  those  who  think 
scorn  of  the  Church  before  the  Refor- 
mation this  character  must  come  as  a 
revelation.  Even  now  his  portrait  as 
a  hard-working  country  parson  has  in 
the  English  language  no  equal,  and 
Parson  Adams  is  its  only  rival. 
Sprung  from  the  lower  though  not  the 
lowest  ranks,  for  the  Ploughman  was 
his  brother,  he  had  found  his  way  to 
the  University,  and  thence  to  a  living. 
Unlike  the  greedy  Friar  he  was  loth 
to  distrain  for  his  tithes,  but  preferred 
to  give  to  the  poor  both  the  offertory 
and  the  stipend  of  his  living.  In  con- 
trast to  the  Monk  his  wants  were  few. 
Unlike  the  Summoner  he  was  chaste 
and  clean.  Though  not  treating  sin 
with  levity  like  the  Pardoner,  he  was 
not  without  pity  for  the  sinner.  His 
parish  was  wide  and  the  houses  far 
apart,  but  neither  rain  nor  thunder 
prevented  him  from  visiting  the 
farthest  of  them  in  sickness  or  in  need. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  parsons  who 
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gave  a  handle  to  the  Lollards  by  de- 
serting their  cures  and  seeking  easy 
preferment  in  London.  On  the  con- 
trary he  stayed  at  home  and  kept  his 
flock  from  wolves.  "  He  was  a  shep- 
herd and  no  mercenary."  Though 
holy  himself,  he  could  deal  with 
sinners  without  harshness;  but  to 
the  obstinate  man,  whether  of  high  or 
low  estate,  he  could  be  sharp-spoken 
enough. 

A  better  preest  I  trowe  that  nowher  non  is. 
He  waited  after  no  pompe  ne  reverence, 
Ne  maked  him  no  spiced  conscience, 
But  Cristes  lore,  and  his  apostles  twelve, 
He  taught,  but  first  he  folwed  it  himselve. 

A  sharp  contrast  to  the  country 
Parson  is  afforded  by  the  character  of 
the  Summoner.  In  those  days  the 
morals  of  England  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Archdeacon's  Court.  There 
persons  guilty  of  moral  offences  were 
fined,  and  the  person  who  enjoined 
attendance  at  the  court  was  the  sum- 
moner.  In  most  dioceses  the  system 
had  become  a  farce,  and,  by  levying 
blackmail  on  the  vicious,  was  used  to 
put  money  into  the  hands  of  the 
clergy.  Naturally  the  summoners 
were  demoralized,  and  no  class  was 
more  hated.  Chaucer  uses  all  his  arts 
to  blacken  the  specimen  before  us. 
His  manners  and  morals  were  alike 
disgusting.  When  drunk  he  chattered 
Latin  like  a  jay.  According  to  him,  the 
hell  in  which  the  vicious  •' paid  their 
penalty  was  bthe  Archdeacon's  purse. 
He  had  not  enough  decency  to  pre- 
vent him  appearing  as  a  buffoon,  and 
joining  the  company  with  a  garland 
on  his  head  and  a  great  round  of 
cake  for  a  shield.  His  comrade  the 
Pardoner  was  little  better.  In  the 
former  it  is  impossible  to  find  any- 
thing to  admire,  either  physical, 
moral,  or  intellectual ;  the  Pardoner 
had  at  any  rate  an  excellent  intona- 
tion, and  when  he  wished  for  alms 
could  chant  the  service  agreeably. 
In  appearance  however  he  was  little 
better  than  an  idiot.  His  flaxen  hair 
hung  down  his  shoulders,  like  that 
of  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek.  His  dull 


eyes  goggled  in  his  head.  His  stock- 
in-trade  consisted  of  a  bit  of  St.  Peter's 
seal,  a  fragment  of  Our  Lady's  veil,  and 
a  glass  of  pig's  bones  which  served  to 
beguile  the  country  folk,  and  with 
them  he  gained  more  money  in  a  day 
than  the  Parson  in  a  couple  of  months. 
It  is  clear  from  Chaucer's  picture 
that  the  Church  of  Wyclif's  day  was 
not  altogether  so  self-coloured  as  we 
might  imagine.  It  was  neither  with- 
out reproach — nor  was  it  wholly  evil. 
In  it,  as  in  other  institutions,  the 
good,  the  bad,  and  the  indifferent 
claimed  their  shares. 

The  next  group  represent  the  agri- 
cultural interest.  In  any  village  of 
that  day  the  most  prominent  person- 
ages were  the  lord  of  the  manor  and 
the  parson,  the  lord's  steward,  the 
miller  and  the  villein  tenant ;  and 
Chaucer  gives  us  pictures  of  them 
all.  The  franklin,  who  represents  the 
class  of  smaller  gentry  who  held  in 
free  socage  from  the  king,  is  the  pre- 
decessor of  the  country  gentleman  of 
the  present  day.  Hampden's  family, 
for  example,  held  one  manor  for  four- 
teen generations.  The  trait  which  has 
caught  the  eye  of  most  writers,  and 
not  least  of  Chaucer,  is  their  hospi- 
tality as  a  class.  It  was  in  the  frank- 
lin's house  that  the  roast  beef  of  old 
England  gained  its  celebrity.  Chau- 
cer's Franklin  is  no  exception.  His 
table  lay  always  covered  in  the  hall — 
a  fixture,  not  a  movable  affair  to  be 
placed  against  the  wall  when  out  of 
use.  Meat  and  fish,  flesh  and  fowl,  he 
had  in  abundance.  His  healthy,  clear 
complexion  (Chaucer  calls  it  sanguine) 
and  white  hair  are  still  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  county  member.  This 
Franklin  had  been  a  Knight  of  the 
Shire,  and  he  was  doing  the  other  work 
of  a  country  gentleman  at  Sessions,  as 
Sheriff  and  as  Count  our  (probably  an 
assessor  of  aids  and  taxes).  We  can 
readily  agree  with  Chaucer  that  such 
a  man  was  not  likely  to  undervalue 
his  importance,  and  his  cook  had  a  bad 
quarter  of  an  hour  if  the  sauce  were 
not  up  to  the  mark.  Beside  the 
Franklin  stood  the  Reeve,  a  lord's 
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steward,  whose  business  it  was  to  see 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  lord's  demesne, 
and  to  exact  the  services  of  the  villein 
tenants.  He  was  not  a  popular 
character,  but  he  had  need  to  be  a 
sharp  one.  The  whole  manor,  the 
tenants,  his  brother  officer  the  bailiff, 
the  herdsmen  of  swine,  sheep,  and 
goats,  and  servants  of  all  descriptions 
were  in  league  to  cheat  him,  if  they 
could.  They  dreaded  him  "like  the 
death,"  for  he  knew  every  head  of 
stock  on  the  land  and  its  value.  Yet 
in  cunning  the  Steward  was  their  equal, 
and  no  auditor  ever  found  a  flaw  in  his 
accounts.  Not,  however,  because  he 
was  too  honest,  for  he  could  lend  his 
lord  money  out  of  his  property,  and  get 
thanks  and  a  present  for  his  services. 
By  birth  he  was  himself  a  serf,  and 
knowing  his  unpopularity  invariably 
rode  the  last. 

Hardly  more  popular  was  the  miller. 
In  those  days  all  villein  tenants  were 
bound  to  have  their  corn  ground  at 
the  lord's  mill,  and  the  miller's  char- 
acter for  honesty  was  at  a  very  low 
ebb.  Their  character  was  that  of 
"hail,  fellow,  well  met !"  but  of  one 
always  ready  to  steal  a  march  on  you 
or  to  pilfer  your  corn.  Indeed  there 
were  more  good  stories  about  millers 
than  any  other  class  of  men.  In  one, 
which  we  owe  to  Skelton,  a  suspicious 
tenant  sent  two  servants  with  his  corn, 
ono  to  see  it  placed  in  the  mill  and  the 
other  to  watch  its  exit.  But  the  mil- 
ler's wife  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  for 
just  as  the  corn  was  coming  through 
she  pushed  one  of  her  children  into  the 
dam,  and  while  its  rescue  was  being 
effected  by  the  too  kindly  sentinel,  her 
husband,  as  usual,  changed  the  flour. 
Chaucer's  Miller  is  a  rude  fellow,  coarse 
in  figure  and  coarse  in  mind.  Foul 
jests  were  the  staple  of  his  talk,  and 
he  had  provided  himself  with  one  of 
the  much-abused  bagpipes  to  beguile 
the  way.  In  contrast  with  the  Miller 
is  the  Ploughman.  He  belonged  to 
the  villein  class,  and  is  as  good  a  speci- 
men of  it  as  his  brother  was  of  the 
clergy.  Always  ready  to  do  a  kindly 
act  for  a  fellow  in  need,  he  was  honest 


and  straightforward  in  all  his  dealings, 
as  different  from  the  Miller  and  the 
Reeve  as  the  Parson  was  from  the 
Pardoner  and  the  Friar. 

As  was  natural  in  Chaucer's  day,  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  pilgrim 
group  are  ecclesiastics  or  agricultur- 
ists ;  the  professional  and  trading  groups 
are  more  slightly  dealt  with.  ^  Still 
they  contained  many  representative 
characters,  and  Chaucer's  touches, 
though  few,  are  not  less  strong.  The 
Sergeant-at-Law  was  an  excellent 
pleader  and  prosecutor,  who  had  often 
been  sent  as  justice  of  assize,  and  all 
the  statutes  since  the  Conquest  were 
at  his  finger-ends.  Of  the  Doctor  of 
Physic,  Chaucer  slily  asserts  that 
"  there  was  no  one  like  him  to  speak, 
of  physic  or  surgery ; "  but  that  for 
his  health  he  used  merely  a  moderately 
plain,  digestible  diet,  a  prescription 
far  more  valuable  than  any  suggested 
by  his  "grounding  in  astronomy." 
"  His  study  was  not  much  upon  the 
Bible,"  Chaucer's  rendering  of  Tres 
medici  duo  atheisti.  The  Clerk  of 
Oxenford  is  a  specimen  of  the  under- 
graduate world  before  the  poorer 
classes  had  been  ousted  in  favour  of 
the  rich.  He  cared  for  learning  and 
for  nothing  else.  His  body  and  his 
horse  were  equally  lean  ;  his  coat  was 
threadbare.  To  and  from  college  he 
begged  his  way,  and  repaid  the  alms 
by  prayers  for  his  patrons.  His  speech 
was  epigrammatic  and  forcible.  His 
spirit  was  that  of  Erasmus  when  he 
wrote,  "  When  I  have  money  I  shall 
buy  some  books,  and  then  I  shall  buy 
some  clothes." 

After  the  professional  men  come  the 
townsmen.  At  their  head  is  the  Mer- 
chant, a  prosperous  man,  pompous  in 
speech  as  befitted  a  millionaire  whom 
no  one  should  contradict.  His  conver- 
sation was  of  bargains  and  profits.  His 
idea  of  politics  was  confined  to  keep- 
ing the  sea  open  between  Middleburgh 
and  Orwell,  yet  his  boasts  served  but 
to  conceal  his  real  indebtedness.  Like 
master,  like  man ;  the  Shipman's  pride 
was  that  he  had  stolen  some  casks 
from  a  merchant  in  Bordeaux  harbour. 
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Sailor-like  he  rode  a  Rozinante  "as  he 
could."  He  could  do  a  bit  of  piracy 
and  drown  his  victims ;  but,  knave 
though  he  was,  he  knew  his  business 
well — a  characteristic  of  all  Chaucer's 
laymen.  The  townsmen  were  mem- 
bers of  a  guild.  Its  livery  which  they 
wore  was  new,  for  they  did  not  leave 
business  often.  True  to  the  traditions 
of  a  City  company,  they  had  brought 
with  them  their  cook,  who  was  an 
artist,  and  Chaucer  grieves  that  so 
good  a  man  should  have  a  cancer  in 
his  thigh. 

Lastly,  the  Manciple  and  the  Wife 
of  Bath.  Of  him  it  need  only  be  said 
that  he  was  an  excellent  purveyor, 
punctual  in  his  payments  and  not  un- 
mindful of  his  own  pocket.  The  Wife 
of  Bath,  however,  is  one  of  Chaucer's 
best  characters.  She  is  a  coarse  figure 
boldly  drawn,  the  exact  opposite  of  the 
type  of  womanhood  admired  by  medi- 
eval religionists.  Her  matrimonial 
affairs  had  been  most  complicated,  and 
should  be  heard  from  her  own  lips. 
If  pilgrimages,  and  she  had  been  on 
many,  had  had  much  to  do  with  the 
formation  of  her  character,  we  can  well 
believe  that  they  were  not  in  high 
favour  with  the  Church. 

Upon  an  ambler  esily  she  sat, 

Y- wimpled  wel,  and  on  hire  hede  an  hat, 

As  brode  as  is  a  bokeler  or  a  targe. 


A  fote-mantel  aboute  hire  hippes  large, 
And  on  hire  fete  a  pair  of  sporres  sliarpe. 

Such  is  the  gallery  of  contemporary 
portraits  which  Chaucer  has  left  us, 
and  laughable  as  some  of  his  stories 
are,  there  is  little  doubt  that  for  pos- 
terity the  setting  and  not  the  tales  is 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  his  work. 
Adequately  treated  and  explained  they 
would  give  the  most  vivid  picture  of 
English  life  which  exists  before  the 
days  of  Addison.  Even  the  Coverley 
papers,  valuable  as  they  are,  show 
poor  beside  them.  We  may  wonder 
what  was  the  estimate  formed  of  them 
by  contemporaries.  Did  they  ever 
find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  those 
classes  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
pilgrims  ?  Probably  not ;  if  they  were 
valued  at  all  it  would  be  by  courtiers 
who  had  seen  little  of  English  life.  It 
is  to  posterity  and  not  to  their  own 
generation  that  realistic  artists  must 
look  for  the  most  discriminating  ap- 
plause. No  one  will  be  disposed  to 
deny  that  such  work  is  not  the  highest ; 
but  for  instruction  in  the  manners  of 
the  past,  posterity  will  perhaps  be 
more  beholden  to  a  Chaucer  than  to 
a  Spenser,  to  a  Boswell  than  to  a 
Gibbon,  to  a  Hogarth  or  a  Trollope 
than  to  a  Rossetti  or  an  Arnold. 

CYRIL  RANSOME. 
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THE  playwright  started  from  his 
••seat  j  he  walked  hastily  the  length  of 
the  little  room;  he  returned,  and, 
standing  over  the  portly  manager, 
bioke  into  voluble  speech. 

"Will  it  ever  be  believed  in  future 
ages?"  he  exclaimed.     "Is  it  credible 
e\  en  now,  and  not  rather  like  a  dream, 
that    the   people   of   a   great   nation, 
proud  of  their  wealth,  their  military 
fame,   their   civilization — proud   even 
of  their  theatre — should,   when   they 
w  mt  a  play,  be  content  to  borrow  it 
from  others  ?  Say  that  they  have  play- 
w inters,  in  that  brilliant  city  across 
the  sea  whence  we  steal  our  dramas, 
fii  ler-tempered  than  we  have  here — have 
wo  no  thoughts  of  our  own,  no  brains 
fit  to  weave  them  into  shape  ?    It  may 
well  be,"  and  he  brought  his  fist  down 
on  the  manuscript  they  were  discuss- 
ing,   "that   I   could  not  of   my  own 
fancy    at    a   first    essay   combine    so 
subtle  a  web  as  this.    But  how  are  we 
to  advance  if  we  never  begin  ?     Some- 
thing of  my  own  at  least  I  could  do." 
"My  dear  Terence,"  said  the  man- 
ager (this  dialogue,  impossible  as   it 
may  seem  now  and  to  us,  was  held  in 
"Rome  rather  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago,  the  speakers  being  Ambi- 
vius   Turpio  and  Terentius  Publius), 
"  my   excellent   Terence,  that   is  not 
the    question.      Of    what    your    own 
original    work    would   be  » like   there 
cti  n  be  but  one  opinion  ;  but  all  things 
ic  their  due  order.     At  the  present 
moment  the  business  in  hand  is  this 
Irtle   adaptation    of   Menander.      By 
Hercules,   you   have   a   very   tasteful 
and    pretty    little    place    here!"    he 
added  pleasantly,  looking  about  him. 
Terence  glanced  with  something  like 
disgust  at  his   smart   frescoed  walls. 
"  Adapted  from  the  Greek,  like  every- 
tliing   else ! "    he   exclaimed   hysteric- 
ally, and  sank  into  his  seat. 


"The  translation,  or  the  adapta- 
tion," said  Turpio,  taking  up  the  manu- 
script, "  is  excellent ;  done  with  a 
flexibility  of  idiom,  and  an  elegance — 
in  short,  done  as  only  you,  my  dear 
Terence,  could  do  it." 

"I  shall  not  get  credit  even  for 
that.  Luscus  Lavinius  is  telling  every 
one  that  Lselius  and  Scipio  write  my 
plays  for  me." 

"Luscus,"  said  the  manager,  "is  a 
spiteful  old  fool;  he  does  not  even 
admire  my  acting.  Depend  upon  it, 
he  is  jealous  of  you,  and  his  slander 
is  the  highest  compliment  he  can  pay 
you.  But  about  this  play.  It's  a 
lovely  bit  of  writing,  quite  lovely,  by 
Bacchus !  But  for  representation 
before  a  Roman  audience  it  wants  a 
little — salt.  Not  Attic  salt,  under- 
stand me,  but  Roman  salt.  A  little 
writing  up  in  fact ;  and  that,  you, 
with  your  strong  originality  and  your 
desire  to  show  it,  will  be  precisely  the 
man  to  do.  How  say  you  ? " 

"  There  again  ! "  exclaimed  Terence 
dispiritedly.  "  My  originality  !  You 
recognize  it, — and  how  do  you  want 
to  use  it  1  If  you  wish  to  suppress  it 
altogether,  do  so  ;  you  know  your  own 
business  no  doubt,  and  I  dare  say  you 
are  in  the  right.  But  then,  when  I 
give  you  Menander 's  Greek  in  Latin 
as  good  (Lselius  owns  that),  you  bid 
me  tinker  it,  patch  it  with  modern 
platitudes.  If  I  am  to  have  no  respect 
for  my  own  genius,  may  I  not  have 
some  for  Menander '5?  If  you  will 
not  have  a  Roman  play,  take  a  Greek 
one ;  but  take  it  pure,  as  it  was 
written." 

Ambivius  Turpio  knitted  his  brow. 
The  poet  was  beginning  to  bore  him ; 
but  as  actor  and  manager  he  was  ac- 
customed to  have  his  own  way,  and  he 
meant  to  have  it  in  the  present  in- 
stance. Still  there  was  no  use  in 
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quarrelling,  so  he  relaxed  his  frown 
and  said  playfully, — "You  inspired 
poets  are  so  unpractical.  I  agree  with 
you,  I  like  what  you  say,  I  like  you 
for  saying  it,  but  still — the  thing  has 
got  to  be  done;  and — you  have  done 
it  before,  you  know." 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  Terence;  "I  have 
done  it  before.  Go  on." 

"  It  has  been  popular  too,"  said 
Turpio.  "  Nice  little  obvious  sayings, 
neatly  pointed  so  that  they  stick  in 
the  memory — those  are  the  things 
that  get  a  play  applauded.  Don't 
you  remember  the  little  saying  you 
gave  to  Simo,  in  the  Andria — what 
was  it  ? — '  I  sail  safe  in  harbour.' 
Why,  one  heard  that  everywhere  for 
weeks  after.  Any  man  who  had 
worked  the  oracle  judiciously,  and  had 
dropped  into  a  snug  situation,  found 
tuat  it  doubled  his  satisfaction  if  he 
could  say  to  his  friends,  '  I  sail  safe  in 
harbour.'  And  then : 

Quarrels  of  lovers  sounder  make  their  love. 

What  applause  we  had  for  that ! " 
"Nay,"    said    Terence,     "that     is 

Menander's — or  nearly." 

"I  think,"  answered  the  manager, 

"  that  you  set  an  edge  to  his  weapon. 

How  did  Menander  put  it  — let  me  see  1 

Quarrels  of  lovers  do  not  long  endure. 

Ha !  a  little  flat  that.  Your  version 
is  worth  ten  of  it." 

"  Menander  said  all  he  had  any  war- 
rant to  say.  What  I  wrote  is  a  lie 
perhaps." 

Ambivius  pursed  up  his  lips,  and 
looked  slyly  at  the  poet ;  then  he 
slapped  his  thigh  in  a  knowing  man- 
ner. "I  understand  it  all  now,"  he 
said  ;  "  a  little  tiff  with  the  fair  one ; " 
and  Terence,  though  his  thoughts 
were  running  on  no  such  matter,  did 
not  contradict  him. 

With  a  solemnly  jocose  air  the 
portly  manager  rose  to  go.  "I  won't 
vex  you  about  it  any  more  now,"  he 
said,  "  and  by  and  by  I  am  sure  you 
will  look  over  the  manuscript  and  do 
what  I  have  asked  you.  Have  you 
any  ideas  about  the  music  ? " 


"  I  had  thought  of  two  treble  flutes 
only." 

"We  must  have  a  bass,  I  think. 
But  never  mind ;  I'll  settle  that  with 
Flaccus." 

They  were  in  the  little  porch  now, 
and  the  portly  old  gentleman  was 
snugly  arranging  the  lap  of  his  toga 
over  his  fat  neck.  When  his  comfort 
was  secured,  he  looked  at  the  poet  and 
said  unctuously : 

"  '  Sure  I  am  nearest  neighbour  to  myself/ 

That's  the  kind  of  line  we  want  to 
get  our  applause." 

Having  made  a  start  down  the  gar- 
den path,  he  returned  to  say  with 
elderly  facetiousness,  "  Don't  take  the 
pretty  one's  humours  to  heart,  my  dear 
fellow.  Plenty  of  success  lies  before 
you  in  that  line,  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
Ha,  ha ! 

Fresh-coloured    and  full-blooded  is  she, 

firm 
Of  flesh,  and  only  sixteen  years  of  age. 

You  didn't  want  to  go  to  Menander 
for  that !  "  He  wagged  his  old  head 
and  departed. 

Terence  stood  and  watched  him  to 
the  gate  with  rising  good  humour.  In 
those  simpler  days  a  compliment  to  his 
character  as  a  man  of  gallantry,  that 
took  the  form  of  a  judicious  quotation 
from  his  works,  would  touch  the  heart 
of  any  poet.  The  important  Ambivius 
opened  the  little  garden  gate  and  then 
drew  back,  waving  his  hand  in  a 
stately  and  condescending  fashion  to 
some  one  entering.  It  was  a  stout  man, 
but  a  stout  man  of  a  very  different 
cast  from  the  stately  Turpio.  As  de- 
precating in  manner  as  the  other  was 
dignified,  he  passed  the  manager  with 
a  series  of  protesting  courtesies.  At 
sight  of  him  Terence  groaned ;  the 
departing  Ambivius  was  not  so  sore  a 
thorn  in  his  flesh  as  this  good  friend  of 
his  earlier  and  worser  days. 

"Well,  Bubulcus,"  he  said  resign- 
edly, when  the  fat  man  had  toiled  up  the 
garden  path,  "  what  is  your  news  1 " 

"  My  dear  Publius,"  said  the  other, 
"I  want  to  have  a  little  talk  with 
you." 
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They  entered  the  house,  and  Terence 
set  wine  before  his  guest  and  himself. 
Tossing  a  libation  of  a  few  drops  on  to 
tho  floor,  he  drank  a  cup  eagerly,  and 
then,  having  reinforced  his  spirits, 
turned  to  the  other  and  said, — "  What 

is-;tr 

''Well,"  returned  Bubulcus,  "you 
remember  when  you  were  a  little  boy 
fresh  from  Carthage,  when  the  patron 
Lucanus  had  just  bought  you,  before 
he  found  out  that  you  were  going  to 
be  so  clever,  and  when  you  were 
home-sick,  and  Rome  seemed  very  big 
and  lonely  to  you,  and  you  used  to 
come  to  my  little  shop  in  the  leather- 
market  1 " 

Terence  murmured  that  he  did  re- 
member all  this,  and  refrained  from 
adding  that  nothing  was  more  distaste- 
ful to  him  than  to  be  reminded  of  it. 

*•  They  say  you  write  very  beautiful 
Latin  now,  but  you  used  to  talk  very 
queer  Latin  then ;  and  people  would 
not  take  the  trouble  to  understand 
you,  and  the  boys  laughed  at  you,  and 
I  think  you  spent  your  happiest  hours 
in  my  little  booth.  ^Edepol !  I  have 
something  like  a  shop  now  !  I  gave 
you  the  scraps  of  leather,  and  you  used 
to  cut  out  little  figures  of  soldiers,  and 
thic'ves,  and  parasites,  and  make  them 
talk  to  one  another.  How  we  used 
to  laugh  !  Did  we  not?  Those  were 
pleasant  old  times." 

"  Yes,  they  were  pleasant,"  said 
Teronce  with  a  sigh.  He  was  half 
ashamed  to  realize  that  the  man  who 
wearied  him  so  now  had  once  been  very 
kind  to  him.  All  the  same,  he  could 
not  help  wishing  him  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Tiber. 

"  E  hear,"  proceeded  Bubulcus,  "  that 
the  great  general  Af ricanus  is  a  patron 
of  yours." 

"  Scipio  Af  ricanus  is  a  friend  of 
mine,"  returned  Terence. 

"  Friend  I  mean, — and  a  word  from 
you  to  him  would  go  a  long  way.  You 
know,  Publius,  I  have  done  you  a  good 
turn  before  now." 

"  What  is  it  that  you  want  1 " 

"  It  is  about  sandals  for  the  army. 
You  see,  the  leather  they  are  using 
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now "     But  no  !  we  cannot  follow 

Bubulcus  in  detail  any  further.  When 
he  embarked  upon  the  subject  of 
leather  he  was  too  vast,  too  intermin- 
able, to  be  anything  more  than  lightly 
indicated  here.  In  a  kind  of  waking 
nightmare  of  weariness,  interspersed 
with  restless  dozings,  threaded  upon 
the  string  of  a  monotonous  voice,  and 
the  unutterable  yearning  that  Bubul- 
cus would  go,  Terence  heard  him  dis- 
course of  leather.  Of  the  leather  at 
present  supplied  to  the  army,  and  its 
shortcomings ;  together  with  the  anec- 
dote of  a  soldier,  who,  pressed  by 
famine,  ate  his  sandals  without  subse- 
quent indigestion,  thereby  proving  to 
demonstration  the  flaccid  fibre  of  the 
material ;  and  the  history  and  deeds 
of  one  Calvinius  Burbo,  who  purveyed 
leather  to  the  army  and  was  also  a 
thief,  wittol,  and  informer.  Of  the 
friend  who  told  Bubulcus  that  Terence 
was  acquainted  with  the  general  Afri- 
canus,  and  of  the  sleepless  night  that 
Bubulcus  and  his  wife  passed  in  con- 
sequence. Of  the  early  morning  visit  to 
the  friend,  and  of  the  friend's  opinion  of 
the  suggestion  that  Terence  should  be 
asked  to  serve  Bubulcus  in  the  matter. 
Of  what  Bubulcus' s  wife  said  of  the 
affair  in  all  its  bearings,  and  of  what 
she  would  have  said  of  it  had  the  bear- 
ings been  different  from  what  they  were. 
Of  a  passage  of  arms  between  the 
friend  and  Bubulcus' s  wife,  neither 
bearing  on  the  matter  in  hand*iior 
meriting  narration  on  its  own  account. 
Bubulcus  talked  until  he  absolutely  per- 
spired with  talking,  and  the  nodding 
Terence  watched  his  stolid  and  shining 
visage, — now  elated  with  joyous  hope, 
as  when  he  pictured  a  victorious 
Scipio  treading  on  soles  of  Bubulcan 
fashioning  towards  Iberian  conquest, 
followed  by  an  army  similarly  shod — 
anon  depressed  with  foreboding,  as  he 
conjured  up  the  image  of  a  possible 
Terence  elated  with  success  and  for- 
getful of  old  friends.  At  last  Terence 
slept, — to  be  wakened  by  the  sudden 
cessation  of  the  dreadful  voice.  The 
silenced  Bubulcus  was  staring  open- 
mouthed  at  two  men, gracefully  attired, 
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the  one  in  civil,  the  other  in  military 
dress,  who  had  entered  the  room  un- 
heard by  the  sleeping  poet. 

Into  the  arms  of  one  of  them  Ter- 
ence suddenly  cast  himself,  exclaiming, 
"  Oh  Lselius,  Laelius  !  " 

Lselius  rather  moderated  than  re- 
pelled his  effusive  embrace.  "I  un- 
derstand," he  said  kindly.  "  We  have 
been  talking  with  Turpio." 

Terence  then  welcomed  his  military 
guest,  and  indicating  his  former  com- 
panion with  a  half-malicious  glance, 
said  suddenly,  "  Africanus,  Bubulcus 
has  a  suit  to  you." 

Scipio  graciously  inclined  himself  to 
listen.  But  where  was  now  the  por- 
tentous eloquence  of  the  leather-shaper  ? 
That  flowing  stream  had  become  sud- 
denly as  a  summer-dried  watercourse. 
And  Scipio  Africanus,  who  had  once 
on  a  certain  historical  and  momentous 
occasion  said  "No"  to  himself,  had, 
perhaps  in  consequence,  little  diffi- 
culty in  saying  it  to  another.  Bubul- 
cus even  assisted  him,  for  his  faltering 
queries  were  put  in  a  tentative  form 
that  suggested  a  negative  reply. 

"  Perhaps,  noble  general,  you  do 
not  at  the  present  moment  happen  to 
want  any  tough-soled  sandals  for  your 
soldiers  ? " 

"No,"  said  Scipio. 

"  You  don't  think  that  by  putting 
the  leather-work  into  other  hands 
you  might  get  an  improvement  in 
quality  1 " 

Scipio  shook  his  head. 

"I  don't  speak,  of  course,  of  fine 
work  like  embossed  cuirasses,  or  even 
such  sandals  as  you  wear  yourself, 
noble  general." 

This  received  attention  but  no 
answer,  being  an  incomplete  remark. 

' 'You  would  not  perhaps  think  it 
worth  your  while  to  visit  my  poor 
shop,  and  see  for  yourself  the  kind  of 
material  that  I  could  put  into  a  sole? " 

"  No." 

"  You  would  not  perhaps  like  me  to 
wait  upon  you  at  your  villa  with  some 
examples'? " 

"  I  will  not  trouble  you  so  far,"  said 
Scipio. 


Here  Bubulcus  thanked  him  with 
fervour  for  his  great  kindness  and  con- 
descension, and  relapsed  into  silence. 
"  Will  he  go  1  "  murmured  Terence  to 
himself.  But  no,  not  he — they  never 
do.  He  established  himself  solidly  on 
a  seat,  obviously  determined  to  sit  out 
the  conference  to  the  end,  and  to  talk 
it  over  at  great  length  with  Terence 
when  the  elegant  strangers  who  over- 
awed him  should  have  withdrawn, 
and  his  natural  powers  of  conversation 
should  have  been  restored  to  him. 

Then  Terence,  Lselius,  and  Scipio 
fell  into  easy  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  play.  The  first  read  frag- 
ments of  his  manuscript  which  the 
other  two  applauded  and  criticized. 
They  discussed  with  him  this  continual 
demand  for  adaptations  from  Epichar- 
mus  and  Menander,  and  the  tendency 
of  their  discourse  was  rather  to  recon- 
cile Terence  to  his  lot. 

"  I  do  not  think,  my  dear  Publius," 
said  Lselius,  "  that  you  need  distress 
yourself.  The  fact  is,  there  are  only  a 
certain  number  of  characters,  a  certain 
number  of  plots,  suitable  for  comedy, 
and  they  have  been  already  occupied. 
The  mere  invention  of  them  is  no  great 
achievement,  and  it  naturally  falls  to 
the  share  of  the  earlier  writers.  What 
is  the  most  popular  character  on  the 
stage1?  The  parasite.  Who  invented 
him  ?  Epicharmus,  the  first  man  who 
ever  wrote  comedy  at  all.  If  Terence 
had  lived  in  those  days,  Terence  would 
have  invented  him  as  easily  as  the 
Sicilian  ;  and,  if  Epicharmus  had  lived 
in  these,  it  would  only  have  been  left 
for  him  to  rehandle  and  stamp  with 
his  own  genius  the  inventions  of  our 
Terence.  The  fact  is,  my  dear  Publius, 
that  we  live  not  at  the  beginning  of 
literature,  nor  even  in  the  middle,  but 
at  the  end  of  it.  The  broad  field  of 
invention  has  been  reaped,  and  but  the 
gleaning  is  left  for  us  to  do.  An  ori- 
ginal dramatist  has  become  impossible, 
since  no  original  materials  remain  for 
him  to  handle." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  broke 
in  Scipio.  "  There  have  been  generals 
since  Agamemnon." 
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"  Indeed  there  have,"  returned 
Lselius,  bowing  graciously  to  the  con- 
queror of  Africa,  "but  no  new  weapons. 
Your  legions,  my  Africanus,  wield  the 
same  spear  and  the  same  sword  as  did 
those  of  Atrides,  and  with  the  same 
skill.  The  fall  of  Carthage  was  as 
great  as  the  fall  of  Troy  ;  it  was  no 
less  a  deed  to  conquer  Hannibal  than 
to  conquer  Hector.  Yet  the  old  war 
retains  through  mere  antiquity  a  cer- 
tain pre-eminence,  and  all  modern 
heroes  and  deeds  of  battle  seem  great 
as  they  are  comparable  with  the  deeds 
and  heroes  of  the  Trojan  siege." 

There  was  a  short  silence,  and 
Bubulcus,  who  had  once  or  twice 
cleared  his  throat,  said  to  Terence  in 
a  hoarse  and  reproachful  whisper, — 
"  You  never  talk  to  me  about  things 
of  this  kind.  /  like  to  hear  about 
plays  too." 

Scipio  and  Lselius,  moved  by  a  com- 
mon impulse,  rose  to  go.  Terence 
followed  them  into  the  porch.  "It  is 
so  hard,"  he  said,  detaining  Lselius, 
"  for  me  to  have  to  write  into  the  play 
the  sort  of  things  that  Ambivius 
wants." 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Scipio,  "  what 
I  should  do,  were  I  in  your  place.  I 
should  go  back  to  that  worthy  cobbler 
with  aspirations  beyond  his  last.  I 
should  take  him  by  the  throat,  and 
sl.ake  him  until  he  spoke.  "Whatever 
ho  said  I  should  cherish  and  put  into 
my  play,  certain  it  would  hit  the  fancy 
oi  our  good  gossips  of  Rome." 

Terence  looked  ruefully  after  them 
as  they  departed.  "  They  only  laugh 
at  my  difficulties,"  he  thought. 

He  re-entered  the  room  where  the 
stolid  leather-seller  sat  in  a  state  of 
expectancy,  his  shoulders  hunched  up 
to  his  ears,  his  fat  hands  spread  out 
or  his  fat  legs.  The  blond  foolish  face, 
the  round  red  beard  of  the  man,  his 
staring  eyes  and  open  mouth  were  in- 
tensely irritating  to  the  nervous  little 
poet.  Terence  seized  Bubulcus  by  the 


shoulders,  and  shook  him  until  his 
teeth  rattled. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  it?"  he 
exclaimed.  "  Have  you  nothing  to  do 
of  your  own,  that  you  come  here  to 
meddle  with  things  that  do  not  con- 
cern you  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Terence — after  all,  I  am 
a  man,  and  nothing  that  concerns  a 
man  but  has  some  interest  for  me." 

The  poet  released  him, and  murmured 
to  himself,  "  Well,  of  all  the  common- 
places ! — But  I  will  put  it  in." 

Terence's  play  of  The  Self -Tormentor 
was  acted,  just  two  thousand  and  fifty  - 
four  years  ago,  at  the  games  in  honour 
of  the  great  goddess  Cybele.  It  was 
announced  as  from  the  Greek  of 
Menander. 

Ambivius  Turpio,  the  manager, 
produced  it,  and  himself  played  the 
important  part  of  Chremes,  and  spoke 
the  tag.  He  also,  as  a  pleasing  inno- 
vation, spoke  the  prologue  as  well ; 
justly  conceiving  that  the  audience 
could  not  have  too  much  of  him.  In 
the  prologue  the  manager  justified  by 
great  example  the  process  of  adapta- 
tion from  the  Greek.  He  made  the 
usual  hit  at  the  crusty  old  Luscus 
Lavinius,  and  he  concluded  with  a 
touching  and  sincere  tribute  to  the 
width  and  variety  of  his  own  powers 
of  impersonation,  and  the  disinterested- 
ness of  his  own  motives.  Then  the 
play  began.  When  old  Menedemus, 
the  Self-Tormentor,  looked  up  from 
his  digging  to  ask  his  inquisitive  friend 
how  he  came  to  have  so  much  leisure 
to  attend  to  things  that  did  not  con- 
cern him,  and  Chremes  replied, 

I  am  a  man  ;  all  things  in  human  life 
Come  home  to  me — 

the  whole  listening  theatre  burst  into 
thunders  of  applause. 

The  fortune  of  the  play  was  made. 

H.  ARTHUR  KENNEDY. 
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AUTUMN. 

THE  year  grows  still  again,   the  surging  wake 

Of  full-sailed  Summer  folds  its  furrows  up, 

As  when  some  ship  has  foamed  along  the  deep 
Old   silence  settles  back  again  to  sleep, 

And  ocean  grows  as  placid  as  a  cup. 

Spring  the  young  morn,  and  Summer  the  strong  noon 
Have  dreamed  and  done  and  died  for  Autumn's  sake, 
Autumn  that  finds  not  for  a  loss  so  dear 

Solace  in  stack  and  garner  hers  too   soon — 
Autumn,  the  faithful  widow  of  the  year. 

Autumn,  a  poet  once  so  full  of  song, 

Wise  in   all  rhymes  of  blossom  and  of  bud, 
Hath  lost  the  early  magic  of  his  tongue, 

And  hath  no  passion  in  his  failing  blood. 
Hear  ye  no  sound  of  sobbing  in  the  air? 

'Tis  his — low  bending  in  a  secret  lane, 
Late  blooms  of  second  childhood  in  his  hair, 

He  tries  old  magic  like  a  dotard  mage  ; 

Tries  spell  and  spell,  to  weep  and  try  again; 
Yet  not  a  daisy  hears,  and  everywhere 

The  hedgerow  rattles  like  an  empty  cage. 

He  hath  no  pleasure  in  his  silken  skies, 

Nor  delicate  ardours  of  the  yellow  land; 
Yea !  dead  for  all  its  gold  the  woodland  lies, 

And  all  the  throats  of  music  filled  with  sand. 
Neither  to  him  across  the  stubble  field 

May  stack  or  garner  any  comfort  bring, 

Who  loveth  more  this  jasmine  he  hath  made, 

The  little  tender  rhyme  he  yet  can  sing, 
Than  yesterday  with  all  its  pompous  yield, 
Or  all  its  shaken  laurels  on  his  head. 

RICHARD  LE  GALLIEXNE. 
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ON  the  isolated  hill  which  forms  the 
last  spur  of  the  Pegu  Yoma  range, 
before  it  dips,  as  it  were,  into  the  sea 
to  reappear  in  the  Andaman  and  Nico- 
bar  groups  of  islands,  there  stands  in 
stately  grandeur,  venerable  with  asso- 
ciations of  two  thousand  years,  yet 
fresh  to-day  as  if  from  the  builders' 
lands,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
honoured  shrines  of  Buddha  to  be  found 
throughout  the  vast  territories  of  Indo- 
China.  Without  a  rival  in  the  grace 
of  its  proportions  and  the  richness  of 
ii;s  adornments,  the  great  Shwedagone 
pagoda,  as  it  flashes  a  mass  of  gold  in 
the  tropical  sunlight,  dominating  from 
ii  s  commanding  site  not  only  the  city 
of  Rangoon  but  the  whole  delta  of  the 
Irrawaddy,  is  a  worthy  emblem  of  the 
faith  of  which  it  is  the  conspicuous 
and  tangible  embodiment. 

None  of  all  the  sacred  buildings  in 
this  land  of  monasteries  and  pagodas 
can  boast  a  tithe  of  the  dignity  or 
splendour  assigned  to  a  shrine  which 
is  the  object  of  veneration  for  races 
and  languages  without  number,  and 
which  commands  the  astonished  ad- 
miration even  of  Western  nations. 
This  majestic  monument,  moreover, 
serves  as  a  model  for  the  countless 
lesser  shrines  which  lie  scattered,  like 
stars  in  space,  through  the  regions 
within  its  influence. 

In  an  Indo-Chinese  country  the  most 
st  i  iking  characteristic  of  every  land- 
scape is  found  in  the  religious  buildings, 
and  especially  in  the  high  places  of 
Buddhism.  What  the  village  church 
is  to  rural  England,  what  the  mountain 
chapel  is  in  Catholic  lands,  that  is  the 
pagoda  in  such  a  country  as  Burmah  or 
Si.-im.  But  if  the  landmarks  which 
distinguish  the  smallest  village  on  the 
plain  are  the  triple-roofed  monastery 
building  and  the  glittering  pagoda 
spire  rising  from  the  trees,  it  is  the 


high  places  which  here,  as  in  Palestine 
of  old,  are  the  specially  consecrated 
abodes  of  religious  worship.  In  a  land 
traversed  by  mountain  ranges  of  vary- 
ing altitude  the  crown  of  every  hill- 
top and  of  every  spur,  even  of  crags 
almost  inaccessible  to  human  foot,  is 
the  same  tapering  spire  with  gilded 
canopy  and  tinkling  bells  and  all  the 
well-known  accompaniments  of  Budd- 
hist worship.  Like  beacon-lights  they 
pass  on  from  hill  to  hill  the  message 
of  the  common  faith,  for  each  one  is  a 
centre  alike  for  distant  pilgrimage,  for 
daily  worship  of  the  faithful,  and  for 
ritual  service  of  monks  from  lonely 
mountain  cells. 

From  whatever  quarter  the  city  of 
Rangoon  is  approached,  whether  by  sea, 
or  river,  or  railway,  the  site  of  the 
town  is  recognised  from,  afar  by  the 
vision  of  a  golden  spire  lifted  into  the 
clouds  and  seeming  hardly  to  rest  on 
the  solid  earth .  Eaintly  glowing  through 
the  mist,  or  flashing  like  a  diamond  in 
the  midday  sun  over  the  waste  of  forest 
and  flood,  this  beautiful  apparition 
seems  to  move  with  the  traveller  as 
he  journeys, — like  the  moon  riding 
through  summer  clouds, — now  hidden 
in  a  bower  of  trees,  now  emerging 
brilliant  and  clear  to  the  base  across 
the  level  rice-fields.  For  any  one  to 
whom  this  sight  is  familiar  it  is  easy 
to  realise  the  profound  influence  exer- 
cised over  an  Oriental  imagination  by 
a  symbol  of  the  national  faith  at  once 
so  ancient  and  so  beautiful,  so  impos- 
ing in  its  towering  height  and  in  its 
imperial  station.  The  first  gleam  of 
its  gold  is  invariably  greeted  by  the 
pious  Burman  with  adoration  of 
bended  knees  and  hands  uplifted  in 
silent  prayer. 

And  if  its  aspect  from  a  distance  is 
striking,  the  grandeur  of  the  structure 
only  becomes  more  conspicuous  with  a 
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nearer  approach.  I  suppose  that  in 
all  the  Eastern  world  no  more  impres- 
sive scene  is  ever  witnessed  than  one 
of  the  periodical  festivals  which  make 
the  great  shrine  of  Gautama  the  centre 
of  pilgrimage  for  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children  of  many  races, 
tongues,  and  costumes.  The  enormous 
pile  of  the  central  pagoda,  rising  to  a 
height  of  three  hundred  feet, — a  blaze 
of  gold-leaf  from  crown  to  base, — the 
lavish  richness  of  its  surroundings,  the 
graceful  foliage  amidst  which  it  rises, 
the  motley  crowd  of  worshippers,  the 
extravagance  of  the  offerings,  the  gilded 
and  painted  chapels  lighted  with  in- 
numerable tapers,  the  colossal  images, 
the  music  of  invisible  bells,  and  the 
dazzling  sunlight  over  all,  combine  to 
form  a  spectacle  such  as  can  have 
few  rivals  even  among  Eastern 
pageantries. 

It  was  my  fortune  not  long  ago  to 
be   a   fellow   passenger,    on    board    a 
steamer  on  the  Irrawaddy,   with  the 
family  of  one  of  the  princes  of  the  ex- 
royal  house  of  Mandalay,  whom  the 
fall  of  King  Thebaw  had  released  from 
a  long  practical  imprisonment  at  the 
capital.      As  we  approached  Rangoon 
an  anxious  watch  was  kept  for  the  view 
of  the  Shwedagone,  and  it  was  with 
genuine    enthusiasm     that     the    first 
glimpse  of  the  distant  spire  was  hailed, 
men,  women,  and  children  prostrating 
themselves  on  the  deck  in  silent  devo- 
tion.     None  of  the  company  had  ever 
before  visited  the  lower  province,  and 
the  sense  of  new-found  freedom  must 
have  seemed  heightened  and  consecrated 
by  association  with  the  long-anticipated 
sight  of  the  stateliest  and  most  sacred 
of  Burmese  holy  places.     Higher  and 
larger  looms  the  lofty  shrine  through 
the  openings  in  the  bamboo  groves  by 
which  we  glide,  till  as  we  near  the  city 
it  seems  to  recede  into  the  background, 
as  wharves  and  buildings  of  common- 
place aspect  crowd  the  vision  for  a  time 
out  of  sight. 

It  is  still  early  morning,  and  as  the 
sky  is  cloudless  and  the  air  cool  and 
crisp,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  follow 
the  pilgrims  as  they  now  join  the  throng 


of  worshippers  which  throughout  the 
morning  hours  swarms  to  the  foot  of 
the  pagoda  hill,  to  see  with  them  the 
wonders  of  the  holy  place,  the  medley 
of  its  surroundings,  and  something  of 
the  pageant  of  the  festival 

The  conjunction  of  modern  and  an- 
cient forms  of  life  in  the  great  polyglot 
city  of  Rangoon  is  itself  very  striking. 
From  the  river-bank  to  the  foot  of  the 
sacred  hill  a  steam  tramway  has  taken 
possession  of  the  road  trodden  for  cen- 
turies by  the  feet  of  the  faithful,  and 
to-day  the  cars  are  crowded  inside  and 
out  with  representatives  of  both  sexes 
of  every  age  and  race  and  condition. 
All  alike  are  dressed  in  their  best,  and 
the  best  to  the  natives  of  Burmah  means 
the  gayest  and  softest  of  silks,  and 
frequently  enough  the  richest  of  gold 
and  jewels.  It  is  only  the  aged  to 
whom  custom  assigns  the  severe  sim- 
plicity of  jacket  and  turban  of  spotless 
white. 

Starting  in  this  gay  and  good-hu- 
moured company  from  the  landing- 
place,  we  traverse  the  Chinese  quarter 
of  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  Eastern 
cities, — a  quarter  where  houses  and 
people  and  temples  are  as  Chinese  as 
China  itself ;  thence  passing  the  Eng- 
lish hospital  and  college  and  the  rising 
cathedral, — buildings  worthy  of  a  pro- 
vincial capital  of  the  Indian  Empire, 
passing  race-course  and  parade-ground, 
skirting  one  of  the  prettiest  of  Indian 
public  gardens, — at  this  season  a  blaze 
of  English  annuals, — we  are  brought 
finally  by  a  row  of  ancient  rest-houses 
to  where  the  very  steps  of  the  great 
pagoda  stand  across  the  tramway-line 
at  its  terminus.  From  this  point  the 
pagoda  itself  is  not  visible.  The  ascent 
of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands  is  by 
long  nights  of  stone  steps,  and  there 
is  much  to  be  seen  before  the  summit 
is  reached. 

The  first  impression  given  by  the 
approach  is  disappointing,  as  we  push 
our  way  up  a  flight  of  rough  stone 
steps,  strewn  with  ends  of  cigars  and 
trampled  flowers,  and  flanked  on  either 
side  by  a  squalid  line  of  beggars,  blind, 
ragged,  and  deformed,  to  the  rude  arch- 
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way  which  opens  into  the  covered  way 
leading  to  the  pagoda.  On  either  side 
of  this  shabby  entrance  stands  a  colos- 
sal monster  of  masonry,  thirty  to  forty 
ieet  high,  the  lion  of  Burmese  fable. 
Like  no  creature  that  ever  lived  and 
hideous  with  daubs  of  whitewash  and 
gaudy  colour,  as  they  glare  with  vacant 
eyes  and  outstretched  tongues  they  are 
worthy  rather  of  the  approach  to  the 
temple  of  some  barbarous  idol  than  to 
the  grandest  monument  and  most  sacred 
shrine  of  one  of  the  purest  of  religious 
creeds. 

Passing  under  the  arch  we  begin 
the  slow  ascent  of  the  steep  stone 
stair-way.  This  is  carried  under  a 
substantial  roof  surmounted  on  the 
outside  by  turrets  and  gables,  rich 
vith  the  wood-carving  and  gilded  finials 
v  hich  characterise  all  Burmese  religi- 
ous buildings,  and  supported  within  by 
rows  of  solid  pillars,  here  of  polished 
masonry,  there  of  huge  uncut  timber 
stained  red  and  gold  and  black.  The 
ceilings  are  elaborately  decorated  with 
mouldings  and  rosettes  of  scarlet  and 
gold,  or  inlaid  with  mosaic  of  coloured 
glass,  with  carved  figures  of  Buddhist 
saints  and  angels,  and  with  realistic 
paintings  representing  all  the  tortures 
oj  hell  with  a  minuteness  worthy  of 
the  Inferno.  On  either  side  the  stair- 
way are  a  succession  of  rest-houses 
in  a  more  or  less  dilapidated  state. 
Throughout  the  year  the  haunt  of 
boggars  and  dogs,  on  a  festival  day 
a  large  number  of  these  are  trans- 
formed into  toy-shops  and  stalls  for 
the  sale  of  sweetmeats  and  of  offerings 
for  the  pagoda.  In  others  professional 
beggars  and  strolling  musicians  are 
assembled,  to  excite  the  public  charity. 

Now  for  a  moment  the  covered  way 
gi  7es  place  to  the  open  air,  as  we  cross 
the  wooden  drawbridge  thrown  by 
English  engineers  over  the  moat  which 
encircles  the  fortress-shrine.  For  the 
holy  place  on  its  commanding  eminence 
has  at  all  times  served  as  a  sanctuary 
and  fortress  of  war,  and  is  now  trans- 
formed by  wall  and  ditch  and  earth- 
work into  one  of  the  strongest  of 
A]  iglo- Indian  forts.  Diving  again 


under  the  covered  way,  up  steeper  and 
steeper  steps  we  climb  through  the 
same  avenue  of  quaint  surroundings, 
till  the  summit  is  gained,  and  we  take 
breath  in  an  open  rest-house  exception- 
ally rich  in  ornament,  whose  vermilion- 
ceiled  arcades  are  thronged  with  sellers 
of  flowers  and  tapers  and  toys  and 
offerings. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  notice 
the  contents  of  some  of  the  stalls,  over 
each  of  which  presides  a  Burmese  girl, 
not  less  careful  of  her  own  adornment 
than  of  the  charge  of  her  wares.  Here 
is  one  devoted  chiefly  to  flowers, — one 
of  the  principal  offerings  of  the  poor, — • 
among  which  are  roses  in  profusion, 
purple  water-lilies,  faint  yellow  cham 
pak  flowers,  chaplets  of  sweet  orchids, 
and  the  white  and  yellow  tufts  of 
heavily-scented  pingado.  In  another 
are  piles  of  gold-leaf  in  paper  packets, 
cylindrical  flags  of  coloured  paper, 
tapers  of  every  size  and  colour,  and 
earthenware  saucers  to  serve  for  tiny 
altar-lamps.  In  a  third  toys  and  sweet- 
meats and  fruits  and  lemonade  are  a 
centre  of  attraction  for  groups  of 
children. 

Emerging  now  on  to  a  broad  level 
plateau,  we  are  under  the  immediate 
shadow  of  the  great  pagoda  itself ; 
and  if  hitherto  we  have  been  chiefly 
impressed  by  the  contrast,  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  East,  which  is  presented 
by  the  union  of  squalor  and  mean- 
ness with  the  grand  and  picturesque, 
it  is  with  almost  startling  suddeness 
that  we  are  at  last  rewarded  by  a  view 
in  which  all  that  is  incongruous  seems 
lost  to  sight  in  the  splendour  and 
solemnity  of  the  scene.  As  we  lift 
our  eyes  from  the  dense  and  brilliant 
human  crowd  to  the  golden  mass  of 
building,  rising  from  within  a  circle 
of  richly-carved  chapels  and  of  a  thou- 
sand miniature  shrines  and  spires  and 
altars  of  offering,  till  it  culminates  at 
a  giddy  height  in  a  tapering  canopy 
plated  with  pure  gold  and  hung  with 
circlets  of  bells  of  precious  metal,  which 
keep  up  a  sweet  jangle  of  music  with 
every  vibration  of  the  air, — we  are 
conscious,  for  the  moment,  of  an  access 
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of  unbidden  sympathy  with  the  reverent 
multitude  among  which  we  move,  car- 
ried away  by  the  prevailing  sense  of 
veneration  which  seems  to  issue  from 
the  holy  place  itself. 

The  Burmese  pagoda,  it  may  here  be 
explained,  is  in  no  sense  a  temple  with 
interior  chambers  for  religious  use,  but 
simply  a  monumental  mass,  like  an 
Egyptian  obelisk,  usually  built  over 
some  holy  relic, — a  hair,  or  nail,  or 
tooth  of  Buddha.  Like  some  colossal 
bell  it  rises  from  a  broad  base  to  a 
tapering  point,  the  surface  being  broken 
at  intervals  by  conventional  mouldings, 
and  the  summit  invariably  surmounted 
by  a  richly  ornamented  crown  called 
the  htee,  or  umbrella.  This  is  of  fili- 
gree metal-work  in  gradually  lessening 
rings,  the  whole  being  gilded  or,  as  in 
this  case,  plated  with  gold  and  hung 
with  sweet-toned  bells  of  varying  size. 
Prom  the  clapper  of  each  bell  hangs  a 
broad  leaf-shaped  tongue  which  catches 
every  breath  that  blows,  so  that  round 
every  pagoda  the  air  is  ever  filled  with 
their  wild  fitful  music. 

Such  is  the  central  structure  of  the 
giant  Shwedagone,  as  of  every  lesser 
pagoda.  But  around  the  base,  and 
adjoining  the  main  building  so  as  to 
seem  an  integral  part  of  it,  are  erected 
permanent  chapels,  themselves  of  no 
mean  proportions,  enriched  with  wood- 
carving,  gilding,  and  painting,  fur- 
nished with  all  the  adjuncts  of  Budd- 
hist ceremonial,  and  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this  filled  by  a  congregation 
of  devout  worshippers. 

And  we  may  gain  further  insight 
into  the  mysteries  of  chapel  and  cere- 
mony, for  in  this  land  of  freedom  the 
foreigner  is  not  excluded  even  from  the 
holiest  places.  As  we  enter  one  of  the 
chapels  the  air  is  heavy  with  the  per- 
fume of  flowers,  and  through  the  smoke 
of  many  tapers  we  discern  in  dimly 
lighted  niches,  flanked  by  gilded  pillars, 
images  of  Gautama  in  brass  or  ala- 
baster, seated  in  the  conventional 
attitude  of  Buddhist  tradition.  Before 
them  are  altars  covered  with  offerings 
of  fruit  and  flowers,  lighted  tapers  and 
miniature  lamps.  Overhead  are  tall 


spreading  umbrellas,  a  mass  of  gold- 
leaf  or  of  white  filigree  paper.  And 
among  the  furniture  of  the  chapel  are 
graceful  vases  of  lacquer,  inlaid  with 
glass  mosaic,  quaint  palm-leaf  fans,  and 
boxes  of  roughly  carved  wood.  Near 
the  altars  and  in  front  of  the  congre- 
gation yellow-clad  monks  with  bare 
shaven  heads  are  chanting  a  monoton- 
ous service,  hardly  less  solemn  than  the 
ritual  of  the  Mass.  Facing  them  the 
people  in  their  holiday  silks  kneel 
reverently,  with  shoes  put  off  from 
their  feet,  and  with  offerings  of  flowers 
and  tapers  in  their  joined  hands  ;  while 
ranged  round  the  walls  there  stand 
erect,  gazing  on  the  scene  with  sphinx- 
like  calmness  of  expression,  lines  of 
huge  moulded  figures  representing 
with  endless  iteration  the  omnipresent 
Buddha  with  his  trains  of  sainted 
followers. 

Passing  out  of  the  chapel  we  note 
that,  between  the  pagoda  with  its  fringe 
of  abutting  shrines  and  the  brow  of 
the  hill  on  which  it  stands  command- 
ing a  complete  panorama  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  the  level  plateau  on 
which  the  multitude  is  gathered  is 
neatly  paved  with  tiles  and  skirted  on 
its  outer  edge  by  an  interminable 
medley  u  of  picturesque  and  highly 
decorated  image-houses  and  rest-houses, 
pagodas  and  flag-staffs,  and  by  a 
hundred  nameless  forms  which  the 
piety  of  .;an  imaginative  people  loves  to 
give  to  its  religious  offerings. 

Here,  among  other  wonders,  is  the 
monster  bell  which  the  English,  after 
the  war  of  1853,  tried  to  transport  to 
Europe,  but  which,  abandoned  in  the 
mud  by  the  river-bank,  was  trium- 
phantly hauled  up  and  restored  to  its 
sacred  position  by  the  Burmese.  Here 
a  towering  flag-staff  is  formed  from 
one  gigantic  tree-trunk,  glittering  with 
mosaic  and  surmounted  by  the  sacred 
bird  henza.  Here  is  a  full-sized  model 
of  the  great  htee  which  looks  so  small 
overhead.  And  here  a  huge  money-box 
invites  the  offerings  of  the  devout  to- 
wards the  costly  periodical  work  of 
gilding  the  pagoda.  At  intervals  on 
the  open  ground,  or  under  shelter  of 
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empty  rest-house,  a  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  festival  is  seen  in  the 
marvellous  collections  of  offerings  for 
•distribution  to  the  religious — rich  feasts 
<>f  fruits  and  sweetmeats  and  bake- 
jaeats,  cakes  and  jellies,  set  out  as  if 
for  some  banquet  of  state ;  and  trophies 
of  more  substantial  gifts,  of  fans  and 
silks  and  lamps,  vessels  of  china  and 
l.icquer  and  brass,  even  clocks  and  rugs 
from  Western  markets.  And,  to  com- 
plete the  picture,  there  rise  from  among 
the  clusters  of  buildings  tall  forest 
ti'ees  of  graceful  form  and  foliage, 
palms  and  banians  and  the  beautiful 
wood-oil  tree. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  abundantly 
'Occupied  in  observing  the  beauty  and 
strangeness  of  the  holy  place  and  its 
surroundings,  and  no  note  has  been 
taken  of  the  composition  of  the  vast 

•  orderly  crowd  through  which  we   pass 
at;  a  foot's  pace.     Yet  here  too  there  is 
enough  to  rivet  all  our  attention  and 
to  afford  matter  for  reflection  for  many 
a  day  to  come.    It  is  a  stirring  thought, 
yot  we  cannot  doubt  its  truth,  that  in 
its  principal  features  the  crowd  of  to- 

•  day  differs  little  from  that  which  may 
have  assembled  on  the  same  spot  two 
thousand  years  ago,  at  a  time  when 
the  very  existence  of  the  country  was 
a  fable  to  the  Western  world,  yet  when, 
in  the  quiet  of  their  unknown  retreat, 
the  followers  of  one  of   the   greatest 
teachers  of  the  human  race  were  rais- 
ing a  monument  destined  to   outlive 
hundreds    of    generations,    till,    with 
freshness  unimpaired,  it  came  to    be 
among  the  wonders  of  the  latest  ages 
of  mankind.    Meantime  our  immediate 
notice  is  perhaps  most  drawn  to  the 
number   and    variety  of   the   strange 
raoes  and  tribes  and  costumes  by  which 
we  are  surrounded.     If  the  Turanian 
element  predominates,  one    is   struck 
nevertheless  at  frequent  intervals  by 
some  figure  in  marked  and  incongruous 
contrast  to  the  mass.     For  among  the 
multitude    of   Burmese    and    Karens, 
•Shans  and  Toungthoos,  Chinese,  Arak- 
•anose,  Talines  and  Chins,  may  be  seen, 
conspicuous  in  their  foreign  garb,  Pan- 


thays  from  Yunan,  bearded  Sikhs  from 
the  Punjab,  traders  from  Lucknow  and 
Delhi,  big-turbaned  Madrasis,  muslin- 
clad  Bengali  Babus,  pilgrims  from 
Ceylon,  and  wanderers  even  from  far 
Cabul  and  Bokhara ;  while  here  and 
there  the  stream  of  oriental  life  is 
broken  by  groups  representing  the 
most  modern  types  of  western  countries 
— young  Scotchmen  dressed  in  home- 
spun, English  girls  in  "  habit,  hat,  and 
feather,"  and  now  and  again  the  fresh 
faces  and  smart  uniforms  of  English 
soldiers. 

In  so  mixed  a  company  the  subjects 
worthy  of  special  study  are  without 
end.  In  this  place  it  must  suffice  if 
anything  like  a  truthful  impression 
can  be  given  of  the  Burmese  national 
type,  here  seen  at  its  best,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  young  men  and  maidens 
of  the  rising  generation.  Close  by  us 
stands  a  group  of  one  of  the  leading 
families  of  Rangoon.  Half  Taline  by 
descent,  they  represent  the  ideal  of  the 
modern  Burman  in  feature,  manner, 
and  costume  ;  and  a  graceful  picture 
it  is  that  they  compose.  Look  first  at 
that  youth  of  eighteen,  who  has  just 
entered  the  Rangoon  Government  Col- 
lege and  is  proud  in  the  blushing 
honours  of  an  undergraduate  of  the 
Calcutta  University.  Girlish  almost 
to  effeminacy  he  seems,  with  his  fair 
complexion  and  beardless  Mongolian 
face,  his  long  hair  twisted  into  a  top- 
knot and  entwined  with  gay  flowered 
turban  of  silk.  A  white  linen  jacket 
with  tight  sleeves,  and  fastened  with 
buttons  of  red  gold,  sets  off  the  slight 
square  figure,  and  throws  into  promin- 
ence the  grotesque  devices  of  red  tat- 
tooing on  the  neck.  A  flowing  kilt  of 
bright  tartan  silk,  and  sandals  of  crim- 
son cloth,  complete  the  costume  of  the 
Burmese  gentleman  of  to-day,  —  a 
striking  contrast  to  his  co-evals  and 
fellow-subjects  of  the  Indian  continent. 
Were  it  not  for  the  universal  badge  of 
profuse  tattooing  on  legs  and  arms 
and  neck,  many  a  Burmese  youth 
might  be  taken  by  a  stranger  for  a 
girl.  But  the  complexion  bronzes  in 
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manhood,  when  the  masculine  type  be- 
comes naturally  more  pronounced. 
Even  here  there  can  be  no  illusion,  as 
the  eye  passes  from  the  figure  of  the 
boy  to  the  sisters  and  cousins  by  his 
side, — frail  slips  of  Eastern  blood  such 
as  one  wonders  to  see  braving  the 
burning  sun  and  public  crowd.  Regu- 
lar beauty  has  never  been  claimed  for 
the  Burmese  girl,  yet  her  fascinations 
have  been  found  powerful  enough  to 
lead  to  many  a  romance,  sometimes  of 
tragic  interest,  in  the  history  even  of 
the  Western  nations  with  whom  she 
has  been  associated.  Nor  will  this  be 
unintelligible  even  to  those  who  have 
seen  no  more  of  the  people  than  in 
such  an  assembly  as  that  of  which  I 
speak.  For  a  freedom  and  independ- 
ence unknown  in  most  Eastern  coun- 
tries they  will  have  been  prepared  in 
the  women  of  Burmah,  but  hardly  for 
all  the  signs  of  refinement  and  breed- 
ing, for  the  ease  and  grace  of  manner 
and  speech,  the  modest  self-possession, 
the  bright  intelligence,  the  sweet  ex- 
pression, the  taste  in  dress.  Even  the 
flower-girl  seated  at  her  stall,  with 
downcast  eyes  and  pencilled  eyebrows 
and  flowers  in  the  glistening  hair,  seems 
strangely  refined  for  such  a  situation  ; 
but  here  and  there  among  the  family 
groups  we  are  confronted  by  a  type  to 
which  the  meed  of  beauty  cannot  be 
denied,  heightened  as  it  is  by  every 
adjunct  of  tasteful  adornment.  The  fea- 
tures may  be  wanting  in  regularity,  and 
there  may  be  too  much  of  the  artificial 
in  eyebrows  and  complexion,  but  the 
large  eyes  are  dark  and  lustrous,  their 
long  lashes  droop  over  fair  round 
cheeks  with  the  faintest  flush  of  colour  ; 
round  the  slender  neck  are  strands  of 
pearl  and  ruby ;  the  heavy  earrings 
flash  with  diamonds,  and  the  simply 
dressed  hair,  drawn  back  from  the 
face,  is  relieved  by  a  wreath  of  white 
orchid  flowers. 

The  whole  costume,  too,  is  in  accord 
with  the  type  of  face  and  figure.  In 
itself  the  Burmese  figure  can  bear  no 
comparison  with  the  beautiful  types  of 
Southern  and  Western  India,  yet  there 


is  grace  enough  and  syBanaetry  enough 
in  the  slender  figure  of  the  Turanian 
girl,  set  oif  by  closely  clinging  skirt 
and  sleeve,  by  texture  and  colour  of 
silk  and  velvet,  by  purity  of  fine  linen,, 
by  skilful  setting  of  jewellery  and 
flowers.  And  to  the  unique  picture 
the  finishing  touch  is  given  by  the 
graceful  handling  of  the  huge  scented 
cigarette,  which  seems  to  form  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  costume. 

From  the  foregoing  rough  sketch  it 
may  be  gathered  that  there  is  to  be 
found  a  freshness  which  even  the 
Eastern  traveller  must  go  far  to  seek, 
in  the  scene  presented,  on  the  great 
festivals,  by  the  slopes  and  summits  of 
the  sacred  hill  which  overlooks  the  city 
of  Rangoon.  But,  in  addition  to  the 
yearly  festivals  of  spring  and  autumn, 
there  occurs  from  time  to  time  some  occa- 
sion of  special  and  exceptional  interest, 
as  when,  two  years  ago,  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  Shwedagone  was  re-covered 
with  gold-leaf,  at  a  cost  of  ten  thou- 
sand pounds ;  or  on  such  a  rare  occa- 
sion as  that  in  1871,  when  the  great 
pagoda  was  crowned  with  a  new  htee  of 
unprecedented  magnificence,  the  gift  of 
the  King  of  Ava.  An  eye-witness  of 
this  extraordinary  scene  may  be  par- 
doned for  essaying  here  briefly  to  recall 
some  of  its  leading  incidents. 

For  weeks  before  the  date  fixed  for 
the  elevation,  the  htee,  in  all  its  glory 
of  plates  of  pure  gold,  with  its  rubies 
and  sapphires  and  diamonds,  its  gold 
and  silver  bells  of  finest  workmanship, 
was  displayed  to  the  admiring  public 
on  the  river-bank.  The  rich  treasure 
was  enclosed  in  a  strong  palisade,  but 
its  safety  was  guaranteed  less  by  any 
watchfulness  of  its  guards  than  by  the 
popular  sense  of  its  sanctity  and 
genuine  pride  in  the  splendour  of  the 
royal  offering. 

When  the  appointed  day  arrived  the 
htee  was  conveyed  in  procession 
through  the  town,  with  every  accom- 
paniment of  pomp  and  pageant,  to  the 
summit  of  the  pagoda  hill.  Here  the 
representatives  of  Her  Majesty,  in  the 
person  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  with 
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his  staff  and  other  officials,  the  Am- 
bassadors of  His  Majesty  of  Ava,  the 
he*-ds  of  the  Buddhist  monastic  order, 
venerable  elders  from  the  town  of 
Rangoon,  the  leading  citizens  of  a 
hundred  provincial  towns,  and  all  the 
wealth  and  beauty  of  the  province 
were  met  to  join  in  celebrating  the 
great  event.  The  golden  surface  of  the 
pagoda  itself  was  shrouded  for 
the  time  by  a  close  network  of  bamboo 
scaffolding,  but  the  multitude  of  re- 
presentative spectators  and  all  the 
pag  eantry  of  the  shrine  were  of  more 
than  ordinary  richness  and  importance, 
while  the  special  interest  of  the  occa- 
sion centred  in  the  great  offering  of 
royalty,  and  in  the  difficult  and  even 
perilous  work  of  placing  the  costly 
canopy  on  its  lofty  pedestal.  Even  as 
a  work  of  engineering  there  was 
matter  enough  for  wonder  and  admira- 
tion in  the  raising  of  this  huge  mass 
of  metal  to  a  height  of  more  than  three 
hundred  feet,  and  its  fixture  at  an  ele- 
vation which  renders  it  the  centre  of 
attraction  for  every  thunder-cloud  and 
whirlwind  of  a  tropical  climate. 
"Admirable  though  not  scientific" 
was  the  criticism  passed  by  the  Eng- 
lish engineers  on  the  spot.  And  this 
is  how  the  work  was  done,  by  primi- 
tive methods  and  without  the  aid  of 
modern  arts  or  mechanism.  From  a 
chosen  point  on  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  plateau  on  which  the  pagoda  stands, 
huge  lengths  of  rope  cable  were  carried 
upward  in  a  direct  line,  and,  passing 
through  a  set  of  parallel  pulleys  fixed 
near  the  summit  of  the  building,  were 
thence  carried  downward  at  a  corre- 
sponding angle  to  the  opposite  point  at 
the  brow  of  the  hill ;  the  line  thus  de- 
scribing a  gigantic  triangle,  with  the 
plateau  for  the  base,  and  the  cables 
being  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  minia- 
ture funicular  railway,  more  perilous 
than  those  of  the  Eigi  or  of  Glion, 
insomuch  as  the  line  passed  not  by  the 
face  of  a  mountain  but  through  mid- 
air, with  no  support  but  that  of  its 
own  tension.  The  cables  were 
stretched  taut  throughout,  and  were 


constructed  of  sufficient  strength  to 
bear  the  passage  of  a  solid-wheeled 
car,  formed  to  carry  the  precious 
freight  to  its  destination.  For  the 
motive  power  by  which  the  car  should 
receive  its  impetus,  it  was  fitly  arranged 
that  this  should  be  furnished  by  the 
combined  physical  strength  of  the 
crowd.  The  ends  of  the  ropes  forming 
the  aerial  railway  were  extended  along 
the  ground  and  carried  round  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  plateau,  passing 
through  the  hands  of  the  multitude  of 
spectators  ;  so  that  in  the  great  work 
men,  women,  and  even  children,  with- 
out number  or  distinction,  could  bear 
an  active  share. 

The  ease  with  which  the  arrange- 
ment was  carried  out,  the  orderly 
and  reverent  behaviour  of  the  crowd, 
and  the  complete  success  of  the  simple 
mechanical  device  were  worthy  of  the 
admiration  they  excited.  At  the  given 
signal  the  crowd  was  put  in  motion 
leading  the  great  rope  round  the  border 
of  the  plateau,  and  in  response  to  the 
impetus  thus  given  on  one  side,  and 
communicated  through  the  pulleys  on 
the  summit,  the  huge  car  bearing  the 
first  and  heaviest  section  of  the  htee 
was  seen  slowly  to  leave  the  earth,  and 
ascending  the  giddy  line,  to  mount 
through  the  air  to  the  summit.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  burst  forth 
in  a  deep  murmur  of  applause  ;  and  the 
climax  of  excitement  was  reached  when 
it  was  perceived  that  four  Burmese 
youths  of  exceptional  courage  and 
devotion  had  taken  up  a  position  one 
at  each  corner  of  the  car  itself,  and  not 
only  accompanied  the  htee  on  its  aerial 
journey,  but  were  seen  fearlessly  danc- 
ing in  Burmese  fashion  as  they  ascended 
through  the  air.  The  whole  spectacle 
was  one  which  none  of  the  beholders 
are  ever  likely  to  forget ;  and  one  can 
imagine  the  life-long  impression  which 
must  have  been  made  on  the  rising 
generation  of  Buddhists,  of  whom  so 
many  were  not  only  spectators  of  the 
scene  but  had  an  actual  hand  in  so 
striking  a  ceremony. 

A  special  importance  has  been  given 
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to  the  occasion  by  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  country,  for  it  was  the 
last  great  offering  which  will  ever  be 
dedicated  to  the  famous  shrine  by  a 
king  of  the  ancient  line.  By  the  final 
dethronement  of  the  royal  house  of 
Alompra  a  new  direction  has  been 
given  to  the  natural  loyalty  of  the 
Burmese  people ;  and  as  no  shame 
need  attach  to  the  incorporation  of 
the  country  with  the  greatest  of 
eastern  empires,  so  assuredly  the  future 
prospects  of  the  nation  are  a  thousand- 
fold the  brighter  for  the  almost  blood- 
less revolution  by  which  Burmah  has 
passed  under  the  shadow  of  a 
sovereignty  which  represents  the  van 


of  human  freedom.  Under  the  new 
power  religious  liberty  will  for  ever  be 
assured  the  fullest  protection,  and 
until  Buddhism  gives  place  to  a  still 
purer  faith,  her  high  places, — among 
which  the  Shwedagone  pagoda  must 
always  stand  in  the  foremost  rank  both 
for  sanctity  and  magnificence, — will 
retain  their  ancient  fame ;  and  around 
these  there  will  gather  undisturbed,  as 
from  time  immemorial,  all  those  vener- 
able associations  which  unite  the  races 
of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula  in  the 
bond  of  a  common  religion. 

P.    HORDERN. 
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Ask  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  for- 
merly scourged  by  ague  what  draining  has 
to  do  with  that  disease,  and  you  will 
understand  its  operations  on  the  districts 
where  cholera  finds  its  most  luxurious 
resting-places. — HOWITT'S  Journal,  1848. 

MY  home  as  a  boy  was  in  a  very  old 
fishing- village  among  the  North  Kent 
Marshes,  opposite  the  Isle  of  Sheppey. 
At  the  time  I  write  of  I  had  lately  re- 
covered from  a  severe  attack  of  ague 
and  fever  which  had  laid  me,  and  in- 
deed our  whole  household,  prostrate 
for  some  weeks.  Ague  was  the  scourge 
of  the  district,  but  it  was  always  with 
us,  and  we  fought  with  it  as  we  best 
could.  One  summer  we  had  a  worse 
foe  to  contend  against. 

The  fishing  community  to  which 
most  of  our  people  belonged,  occupied 
the  lower  part  of  the  village  close  to 
the  water's  edge.  Their  cottages  were 
solidly  built,  roomy  and  comfortable, 
but  the  living-rooms  of  most  of  them 
wero  below  the  level  of  the  pavement ; 
you  had  to  go  down  three  or  four  steps 
to  reach  the  doors.  No  doubt  they 
had  been  built  in  this  way  to  shield 
the  houses  and  their  inhabitants  in 
somo  measure  from  the  fierce  blasts 
that  blew  directly  off  the  water.  At 
one  time  the  tide  never  reached  them, 
as  it  had  a  vast  extent  of  waste 
flats  to  flow  over,  there  being  only  a 
sea-wall  on  one  side  of  the  creek. 
Lat(  r  on  fresh  people  came  and  settled 
on  those  low-lying ,  lands  and  built 
themselves  a  sea-wall,  as  well  as  quays 
and  ship-yards.  Then  the  water  hav- 
ing nowhere  to  spread,  at  the  time  of 
the  high  tides,  flooded  the  streets  of 
the  fishing-quarter. 

The  fisher  folks,  being  neither  able 
to  carry  their  houses  up  higher  nor  yet 
rich  enough  to  build  others,  had  to 
mako  the  best  of  it,  and  to  get  out  the 
water  when  it  invaded  their  homes  in 
what  way  they  could. 


Now  their  favourite  food  was  pork  ; 
fish  they  only  ate  when  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity  ;  every  fisherman  man- 
aged to  keep  a  pig,  and  each  cottage 
had  its  own  garden.  The  pig  was  al- 
ways kept  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
gardens,  where  the  tide  made  most 
havoc.  Many  a  night  the  folks  were 
roused  from  their  sleep  by  some  fisher- 
man floating  up  the  street  in  his  boat 
with  the  cry  that  the  tide  was  up. 
Then  they  hurried  down  stairs  to  find 
three  or  four  feet  of  water  in  their 
living-rooms.  There  was  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  plunge  into  it,  and  to 
rush  out  and  look  after  the  cherished 
animal  at  the  back.  All  who  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  pigs  know 
well  that  more  obstinate,  more  can- 
tankerous creatures  do  not  exist.  If 
any  doubt  this  fact,  let  him  try  to  root 
a  pig  out  of  his  sleeping-place  after  he 
has  settled  down  for  his  night's  rest. 
The  fisherman,  finding  that  the  water 
had  risen  up  to  the  animal's  bed-place, 
would  curse  its  obstinacy,  and  his  for- 
cible expostulations,  added  to  those  of 
the  pig,  made  the  scene  a  very  lively 
one.  Sometimes  the  pigs  managed  to 
break  loose  ;  and  then  instead  of  mak- 
ing for  dry  land  they  invariably  took  to 
the  open  water,  and  their  owners  had  to 
run  for  their  boats  to  go  to  the  rescue 
of  these  valuable  but  wilful  animals. 

The  mischief  done  by  the  flooding  of 
the  lower  parts  of  the  houses,  and  the 
refuse  left  everywhere,  was  most  dis- 
heartening to  the  fisher  folk,  added  to 
their  days  and  nights  of  unremitting 
toil  which  was  poorly  repaid  and  full 
of  hazard. 

As  the  shipping  that  visited  our 
creek  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  town, 
all  the  dressing  required  for  the  land 
of  the  upland  farms  had  to  be  drawn 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  place, 
there  being  only  one  approach  for 
waggon  traffic.  The  manure  mainly 
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used  was  fish  in  some  shape  or  other, 
tons  upon  tons  of  it,  varying  in  kind 
according  to  the  seasons.  Guano  or 
chemical  dressings  were  then  unheard 
of  with  us.  Sprats  they  carried  through, 
waggon-load  after  waggon-load,  then 
star-fish,  commonly  called  ' '  five-fingers, ' ' 
mussels,  and  other  small  matter  that 
they  dredged  for.  The  sprats  and  other 
fish  were  fresh  and  good,  but  there  was 
no  sale  for  them.  The  bottom  boards 
of  the  waggons  were  mostly  loose,  to 
allow  of  their  being  taken  up  to  suit 
convenience.  In  any  case  there  was 
plenty  of  room  between  the  joints  for 
moisture  to  run  out ;  and  when  they 
were  in  use  for  fish-carting,  a  very 
strong  and  fishy  smell  could  be  per- 
ceived for  a  long  time  afterwards. 
Some  of  our  folks  used  to  say  that 
what  with  the  stuff  that  went  through 
the  place,  and  what  with  the  muck 
left  behind  by  the  tides,  it  was  a 
wonder  some  pestilence  or  other  had 
not  visited  the  town  earlier. 

We  had  a  fine  autumn,  but  the 
winter  set  in  rather  soon,  and  it 
promised  to  be  a  hard  and  rough  one. 
Contrary  to  expectation,  the  cold 
passed  away  quickly,  and  the  following 
spring  and  summer  were  unusually 
warm,  the  weather  becoming  at  last 
hotter  than  any  remembered  before. 
One  of  our  retired  old  sea-dogs — Rover 
Morgan  he  was  styled — who  had  been 
in  many  lands  and  seen  more  than 
most,  shook  his  head  and  muttered  to 
himself,  as  he  pulled  away  at  his  pipe 
on  the  quay. 

"What  ails  ye,  Morgan?"  one  or 
another  would  ask,  "  What  ails  ye  that 
ye  keeps  mumblin'  to  yerself,  an' 
scannin'  up  aloft?  'Tis  fine  enough 
and  hot  enough,  sure,  for  any  man 
livin'."  Or  it  would  be — "  Ye  keeps 
a  mutterin'  an'  sez  nuthin' !  Be  ye 
going  to  put  one  o'  them  West  Indy 
spells  on  us  1 "  Old  Rover  Morgan 
had  a  great  and  mysterious  reputation 
among  the  fisher  folk.  He  was  known 
to  have  seen  and  gone  through  much 
in  his  day. 

"  No,  I  ain't  a  goin'  to  try  any  spells," 
the  old  man  would  answer.  "  Bern' 


nought  but  a  sailor,  't  ain't  in  my  line. 
But,  if  I  don't  mistake,  there's  some- 
thin'  coming  that's  worse  than  all  they 
devil's  tricks  put  together.  I've  sin 
weather  like  this  afore,  an'  somethin's 
sure  to  happen.  I've  had  word  from 
one  o'  my  old  shipmates,  too,  that  it 
ain't  far  off  now  ;  an'  ef  it  does  come, 
't  will  wreck  this  here  place  for  sure. 
I  don't  say  as  't  will  come  ;  I  don't 
want  to  frighten  ye;  but  if  it  does 
come  why  't  will  be  the  cholera 
morbus." 

They  were  not  moved  in  the  least ; 
being  an  easy-going  set.  "  The  old  boy 
was  touched  a  bit,"  they  said,  "  through 
a  cut  he  got  in  the  head  boardin'  a 
vessel  one  time ;  the  weather  was  hot 
and  it  made  him  wuss.  'Twas  strangely 
hot,  it  took  the  life  out  of  ye." 

Day  after  day  Rover  Morgan  walked 
on  the  quay,  pulling  hard  at  his  pipe. 
One  afternoon  it  was  observed  that 
he  took  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth 
very  suddenly,  and  looked  at  what 
seemed  to  be  a  couple  of  jackdaws 
high  up  in  the  air.  "'Tis  a  pair  of 
ravens,"  muttered  the  old  man.  "  The 
place  is  doomed.  Don't  ye  hear  'em 
croak  ?  We  shall  have  it  now." 

Ere  the  week  was  out  news  came 
that  one  had  died  suddenly  down  in 
the  marsh,  before  medical  aid  could 
reach  him.  Then  the  plague  was  in 
the  town ;  one  here  and  one  there  were 
taken,  two  or  three  in  a  week.  After 
that  it  came  in  full  force. 

Old  Titlark  the  grave-digger  was 
no  more  to  be  seen  coming  slowly 
down  the  street,  as  he  had  used,  with 
pick  and  shovel  over  his  shoulder. 
Young  Titlark  was  no  longer  needed 
to  scour  and  polish  the  tools  at 
home  ;  for  they  stayed  in  the  church- 
yard, and  the  old  man  had  to  have 
another  to  help  him  dig  the  graves. 

The  folks  were  panic-stricken  ;  such 
a  visitation  had  not  come  to  Marshton 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  in- 
habitant. To  add  to  their  terror  the 
doctor  was  struck  down  among  the 
earliest  victims, — struck  down  dead  at 
his  post,  while  attending  one  of  his 
patients.  He  had  fought  bravely  first. 
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'Then  the  simple  fisher  folks  lost  all 
heart.  He  had  been  their  friend  as 
well  as  their  doctor.  With  their  strong, 
-emotional  religious  tendencies  what 
more  natural  than  that  they  should 
gather  constantly  at  their  Meeting- 
house, and  pray  that  "  this  evil  might 
be  averted  before  their  cup  of  misery 
was  full  to  overflowing  "  ?  "  One  was 
taken  and  the  other  left  "  in  grim 
reality.  None  knew  when  he  lay 
down  to  rest  whether  he  would  see 
the  light  of  day  again. 

Then  poor  old  Titlark,  the  mild, 
friendly  old  sexton,  was  taken,  and 
another  dug  his  grave  with  the  man's 
own  pick  and  shovel.  Volunteers  came 
forward  to  dig  the  graves  and  to  carry 
away  the  dead.  An  order  of  Bro- 
thers of  Pity  was  formed  in  our  village, 
mostly  of  young  fisher  lads ;  but  Rover 
Morgan  led  the  band,  and  it  was 
mainly  owing  to  his  sturdy  common 
sense  that  the  volunteers  offered  them- 
selves. "  None  of  us  ken  die  but 
only  once,  on  sea  or  on  land,"  he 
said,  "  and  only  when  his  time  cum  ; 
an'  'tis  best  tu  die  doin'  yer  dooty." 

Never  in  the  annals  of  our  town 
had  that  churchyard  been  so  disturbed 
before ;  the  fresh  graves  looked  like 
mole-hills  in  some  huge  meadow.  By 
day  and  night  they  dug  and  buried  un- 
interruptedly. Old  Morgan  told  his 
fellow  volunteers  to  drink  no  water 
unloss  it  had  first  been  boiled  and  had 
something  strong  in  it.  This  advice 
they  followed  readily  enough.  Brandy 
was  never  a  scarce  article  in  our 
marshlands,  and  there  was  plenty  of 
it  i  n  that  burying  -  ground.  Fresh 
medical  aid  came :  there  was  no  lack 
of  it;  but  still  the  folks  died.  The 
remedies  known  now,  and  the  sanitary 
measures  of  the  present  day  were  not 
in  force  then.  The  bearers  were  not 
suffi  aient,  many  volunteers  though  there 
wero.  As  they  passed  down  the  street 
with  their  sad  burdens,  women  cried 
to  them  from  their  doors  in  frenzied 
tones,  to  come  in  and  carry  away  their 
dead.  The  mortality  in  the  small  town 
was  awful ;  it  seemed  like  extermina- 
tion. 


The  medical  men  did  their  arduous 
work  like  heroes.  They  did  their  best  to 
calm  the  people,  and  showed  by  their 
brave  example  that  they  knew  no  fear 
themselves.  And  they  tried  also  to  avert 
a  morbid  outbreak  of  religious  fanati- 
cism on  the  part  of  the  stern  Puri- 
tanical sect  which  had  a  hold  on  the 
fisher  folk.  They  dreaded  its  disturb- 
ing influence  on  minds  and  bodies 
weakened  by  the  terrible  visitation. 
This  they  succeeded  in  keeping  in 
check  with  the  help  of  those  brave 
young  fellows,  the  bearers  of  the  dead, 
who  still  had  their  sweethearts  left  to 
them.  When  these  heard  that  certain 
Chosen  Vessels  had  formed  a  plan  for 
holding  gatherings  to  denounce  the 
place  as  "  a  doomed  spot,  for  the  Divi- 
nity to  pour  down  His  vials  of 
wrath  on,"  the  brave  lads  went  to 
these  leading  spirits  and  told  them 
plainly  that  if  they  did  not  keep  their 
mouths  shut  they  should  be  made  to 
do  so.  They  threw  such  meaning  and 
force  into  their  words  that  the  Chosen 
Vessels  held  their  tongues  and  kept 
close  in  doors. 

One  of  our  local  magnates,  con- 
sidered to  be  a  very  fussy  individual, 
observed  that  not  one  of  the  tanners 
employed  in  the  large  tan-yards  had 
been  attacked  with  illness.  He  con- 
cluded that  tan  burned  in  the  street 
might  be  very  beneficial,  and  being 
one  of  the  overseers  of  the  parish  his 
words  had  weight.  He  directed  heaps 
to  be  placed  at  intervals  along  the 
street,  and  they  were  lighted  at  night 
under  his  superintendence.  One  of 
these  happened  to  be  right  opposite 
old  Morgan's  door.  The  Rover  was 
going  up  stairs  to  bed  just  as  old  Sol 
(short  for  Solomon,  the  overseer's 
nickname)  had  begun  to  give  his 
orders  for  the  lighting  of  the  tan  fires. 
The  old  Salt  watched  the  proceedings 
from  his  bedroom-window  with  rather 
an  amused  air,  until  they  arrived  at 
the  one  by  his  own  dwelling.  Then 
he  poked  his  head  out  of  his  window, — 
"Be  ye  a-goin'  to  light  that  heap  o' 
muck  afore  my  house?"  he  cried. 
"Fur  ef  ye  are  I'll  cum  down  an' 
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give  ye  a  smack  across  yer  gills  with 
my  tar-brush,  ye  jolter-headed  old 
fool !  Do  ye  want  folks  to  think  their- 
selves  in  hell  afore  their  time?  Go 
home  an'  hide  your  foolishness.  Ef 
ye'd  bin  any  good  ye'd  ha  bin  dead 
an'  buried  yerself  long  ago  !  " 

The  silence  that  followed  this 
choleric  outburst  was  broken  by  a 
woman's  voice,  crying  in  tones  of 
wailing  rather  than  of  consolation, 
"  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people, 
saith  the  Lord.  Speak  ye  comfort- 
ably to  Jerusalem."  The  words  fell 
with  strange  effect  on  the  still  air  and 
on  the  disturbed  spirits.  It  was  the 
voice  of  a  young  woman  who  had  lost 
her  husband. 

"Ah,  lass,"  the  old  man  muttered, 
"ye' re  right  there;  'tis  the  Lord's 
comfort,  an'  not  foolery  we're  wantin' 
here."  He  pulled  the  casement  to 
with  a  vicious  slam  and  retired  to 
rest. 

The  havoc  made  by  the  cholera  in 
the  outlying  districts  was  awful.  Many 
died  without  medical  aid,  being  so 
isolated  in  their  marshland  dwellings, 
and  the  small  hamlets  having  no  resi- 
dent doctors  near.  Ours  went  cheer- 
fully as  fast  and  as  far  as  their  horses 
could  take  them,  but  often  only  to  find 
their  patients  had  died  before  they 
could  reach  them.  In  these  places 
religious  fanaticism  had  full  swing. 
"Weird  hymns  were  sung  which  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  those  we  read 
about  as  sung  by  the  negroes  on 
the  slave-plantations  in  the  Southern 
States  of  America  ;  "  Swing  low, 
chariot ! "  and  the  like.  Sometimes 
our  younger  fishermen  would  walk  out 
to  the  neighbouring  hamlets  for  a 
change  or  to  visit  their  acquaintances ; 
for  all  trade — as  well  as  the  fishing — 
was  at  a  complete  standstill.  They 
brought  back  strange  scraps  of  hymns 
and  refrains  that  they  had  heard.  I 
cannot  exactly  remember  the  words,  but 
I  shall  never  forget  their  effect ;  they 


seemed  to  make  the  flesh  creep  all  over 
me.  There  was  one  unearthly  dirg& 
that  they  sang  with  strange  fervour  in 
the  very  midst  of  their  dead  and  dying. 
The  refrain  is  all  that  remains  in  my 
memory,  but  I  know  it  was  called  a  re- 
surrection-hymn,— "  We  shall  soon  see 
them  rising  in  the  old  churchyards." 
There  was  another,  "  We  shall  see  the 
gates  a  swinging  on  that  great  day  !  " 
And  one  most  dismal  chorus  that  went 
to  the  very  marrow  of  one's  bones, 
"  Oh,  poor  sinners,  you  cannot  stand 
the  fire  !  "  When  the  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances are  taken  into  considera- 
tion, the  panic  caused  by  these  con- 
solatory reflections  among  the  younger 
members  of  the  community  can  well  be 
imagined.  Yet  out  of  all  this  evil 
much  good  came.  Sanitary  measures, 
much  needed  in  our  lonely  marsh- 
villages,  were  enforced  ;  and  many  old 
fever-haunted  spots  and  dwellings  unfit 
for  human  habitation  were  swept  off 
the  face  of  the  country,  or  made  whole- 
some and  thoroughly  drained. 

At  last  the  cholera  left  Marshton  as 
suddenly,  it  seemed,  as  it  had  entered 
it.  Business  became  brisk  again,  the 
fishing-boats  were  afloat  once  more,  and 
the  living  had  time  to  visit  the  large 
graveyard  and  to  count  their  graves. 
The  brown,  rough  heaps  of  earth 
showed  conspicuously  above  the  green 
turf.  Healthy  life  began  to  stir  and 
throb  in  the  place  once  more.  One  of 
my  two  closest  friends  had  lost  his 
mother,  the  other  had  buried  his 
brother  and  sister;  we  three  young 
lads  were  often  among  the  graves. 
Some  of  our  stern  Calvinistic  relatives, 
taught  self-control  from  their  earliest 
years,  crushed  down  their  sorrow  to  all 
outward  appearance;  but  more  than 
once  did  we  hear  the  terrible  sound  of 
a  strong  man  crying  aloud  in  the  agony 
of  grief  ring  through  our  Marshton 
burying-place. 

A  SON  OF  THE  MARSHES. 
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IT  was  nearly  dark  when  the  bells 
were  ringing  for  evensong  in  Well- 
minster, for  the  day  had  been  dull 
and  the  time  of  year  was  December, 
and  though  it  was  scarcely  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  darkness  had 
descended  and  lay  brooding  over  the 
Cathedral  city. 

But,  even  so,  there  was  light  enough 
to  ^ee  how  beautiful  was  the  old  struc- 
ture. The  mistiness  of  the  atmosphere 
adced  but  another  charm  to  it,  soften- 
ing its  hard  outlines  so  that  the  grey 
stones  seemed  to  blend  with  the  grey 
surroundings  and  make  one  harmoni- 
ous whole.  There  had  been  much  shak- 
ing of  heads  at  the  incongruity  of 
styles  which  marred  the  perf ectness  of 
the  building,  a  little  Norman  here^  a 
little  Gothic  there,  early  Gothic,  late 
Gothic — then  a  touch  of  Tudor ;  but 
all  critics  were  agreed  on  one  point, 
that  the  whole  was  beautiful. 

And  if  the  Cathedral  was  beautiful 
in  itself,  its  surroundings  were  no  less 
so.  It  lay  in  the  midst  of  green 
fields,  girt  in  by  hills  that  rose  and  fell 
softly.  There  was  nothing  hard,  no- 
thing abrupt  in  the  landscape.  Seen 
from  the  hills  on  a  sunshiny  day,  the 
Cathedral  lay  like  a  jewel  sparkling  in 
its  setting,  a  thing  of  beauty,  with 
meadows  encircling  it,  and  patches  of 
greon  trees  rising  above  it.  The  place 
wa^  most  lovely  in  the  spring ;  but  so 
balmy  was  the  Wellminster  air  that 
even  in  December  the  hedges  were  not 
entirely  leafless  and  gave  a  pleasant 
sense  of  verdure  for  the  eyes  to  rest 
on. 

I  aside  the  Cathedral  brooded  a  mys- 
terious gloom.  Service  was  held  in  the 
choir,  which  was  sombre  with  black 
oak  and  lit  by  many  candles.  On  this 
dark  December  day  the  white-robed 
No.  373. — VOL.  LXIII. 


choir  singing  full-throated  added  their 
quota  to  the  almost  sensuous  beauty  of 
the  place. 

It  was  a  place  to  dream  in,  without 
doubt,  but  Wellminster  was  not  given 
to  dreaming.  Perhaps  in  the  whole 
city  there  was  but  one  visionary, 
one  enthusiast,  that  one  was  Ruth 
Deland,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the 
vicars-choral. 

Whither  her  dreams  had  carried  her 
it  was  easy  to  see,  for  at  the  first  note 
of  the  anthem  she  sprang  to  her  feet 
and  a  look  of  almost  divine  rapture 
came  into  her  pale  face.     It  was  not  a 
beautiful  face  :  it  was  too  thin  for  one 
thing,  and  the  dark  fiery  eyes  brimful 
with  longing  seemed  as  if  they  had 
burned  themselves  into  her  head  ;  but 
still  it  possessed  more  real  beauty  than 
many   a  one  with  comelier   features. 
A  flush  crept  into  it  as  the  music  rose 
and    fell  :    her     throat    strained    and 
throbbed  as  if    she  would    fain  have 
sung  too ;  but  she  pressed  her  two  lips 
closely  together,  muttering  with  tight- 
ly clasped  hands,  "  Keep  me  from  idol- 
atry, 0  Lord."     And  as  the  last  notes 
died  away  a  little  sigh  escaped  her  al- 
most involuntarily  ;    she  threw  herself 
on  her  knees  and  prayed  passionately, 
heeding    nothing    round    her,    losing 
consciousness  of    her  identity  in  the 
fervour  of  her  pleadings.     And  when 
the  organ  pealed  out  the  end  of  the 
service  she  rose,  with  the  look  in  her 
eyes  of    one  who  has  seen  deep  into 
things  holy.     She  stumbled  out  of  the 
choir,  a  tall,  slender,  young  thing  still 
steeped   in   her    dreaming,    until    the 
friendly  nod  of  the  verger  brought  her 
to  herself.     "  Waiting  for  your  father, 
miss?"    he   asked.      "Yes,"    she   an- 
swered almost  absently  ;  "  there  he  is." 
Even  in   the  gathering  darkness  her 
quick  eyes  had  discerned  her  father. 
Deland,  deprived  of  his  surplice,  was 
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a  common-looking  man  enough,  red- 
faced  and  with  grizzled  hair ;  a  man 
who  looked  not  discontented  nor 
happy,  but  simply  apathetic. 

"I  shall  go  to  the  station  now, 
Ruth,"  he  said  with  an  effort  to  seem 
bustling,  "  to  meet  Crispi.  I  have  told 
them  "  (with  a  motion  of  his  hand  to- 
wards the  dispersing  choir-boys)  "  of 
Crispi's  coming,  and  they  are  mad 
with  excitement ;  but  you  had  better 
go  to  the  Close  and  see  that  all  is  ready 
to  receive  him." 

"  Yes,  father,"  she  answered  softly, 
and  the  tones  led  one  to  suppose 
that  she  could  not  have  said  "  no  "  to 
anything ;  but  her  face  had  saddened 
at  her  father's  speech  and  she  walked 
along  pensively  until  she  reached  the 
quaint  old  Close  where  all  the  vicars- 
choral  resided.  She  looked  at  it  lov- 
ingly ;  familiarity  with  it  had  not 
dimmed  her  sense  of  its  beauty,  which 
her  quiet  nature  led  her  so  fully  to 
appreciate.  Indeed  the  dreaming 
town  with  its  atmosphere  of  gentle 
decay  harmonized  well  with  the  sober 
old-fashioned  garb  she  wore  and  the 
tranquil,  almost  spiritual,  expression 
of  her  face. 

Meanwhile  Deland  had  reached  the 
station  which  always  seemed  an  ana- 
chronism. The  trains  themselves  ap- 
peared oppressed  with  the  same  idea. 
They  always  crawled  into  the  station 
slowly,  slowly,  as  if  they  came  under 
compulsion,  protesting ;  and  when  they 
departed  the  engine  gave  an  indignant 
snort,  glad  to  leave  the  ancient  city 
that  was  so  much  out  of  harmony  with 
trains  and  bustling  life.  Truth  to  say 
there  never  was  much  traffic.  The 
people  who  came  were  mostly  sight- 
seers, and  knowing  that  they  had  but 
one  sight  to  see,  the  Cathedral,  they 
did  not  bring  much  bustle  with  them. 
But  this  was  not  the  time  of  year  to 
bring  sight-seers,  and  the  few  farmers 
who  made  use  of  the  train  for  the 
monthly  market  did  not  lend  much 
animation  to  the  traffic.  On  this  oc- 
casion, however,  there  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent passenger ;  a  small,  lean,  brown- 
faced  man  enveloped  in  a  fur-lined  over- 


coat, with  great  diamond  rings  flashing 
on  his  thin  hands  that  he  with  foreign 
gestures  stretched  out  to  Deland. 

"  Here  I  am  at  last !  "  he  said  briskly. 
"  But  what  a  crawling  train !  Let  us 
walk  a  little,  Deland ;  I'm  tired  of  sit- 
ting still." 

"  Just  the  same  as  ever,  Crispi !  " 
said  Deland.  "  Not  one  day  older,  I 
do  believe !  " 

"  Humph  !  "  returned  the  other  re- 
flectively, "  I  cannot  say  as  much  for 
you.  How  is  the  voice  1 " 

Deland  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"There's  nothing  left  of  it,  nothing. 
If  I  had  anything  to  live  on  I  would 
give  up  the  pretence  of  singing ;  but 
as  it  is,  I  may  be  thankful  I  am  still 
a  vicar-choral." 

Crispi  did  not  answer ;  perhaps  he 
did  not  agree  with  his  friend.  "  But 
there  is  stuff  in  the  choir ;  you  told 
me  of  two  boys  ? "  he  asked  anxiously. 
Deland  smiled.  "That's  all  right, 
Crispi,"  he  said.  "  You  have  not  come 
for  nothing." 

It  was  quite  dark  when  they  reached 
the  Close.  Crispi  looked  around  him 
curiously.  "It's  a  strange  old  place, 
this,"  he  said.  "  Good  to  stay  one 
night  in,  I  should  say  ;  and  yet  I  don't 
dislike  it.  It  has  an  atmosphere  of 
its  own, — a  place  to  shut  up  close  in 
one's  memory,  to  dwell  upon  when  one 
wants  to  think  of  something  quiet, 
something  peaceful ;  a  place  to  moul- 
der down  to  one's  grave  in."  A  boy 
passed  by  whistling  a  chant.  The 
Cathedral  bell  tolled  out  the  time  as  if 
corroborating  Crispi's  words.  Then 
the  two  men  paced  along  silently ; 
Deland,  racking  his  brains  to  find  some- 
thing which  might  interest  his  friend, 
Crispi  equally  at  fault.  They  had 
reached  the  Close  when  suddenly 
through  the  mist-laden  air  there  rang 
out  a  voice  so  pure,  so  clear,  that  Crispi 
started.  "Great  Heaven,  what  have 
we  here?  "  he  cried,  and  looked  around 
him  excitedly. 

"  It  is  only  Ruth  singing,"  answered 
the  father.  The  song  is  hackneyed 
now,  yet  still  fresh  with  the  impress  of 
genius.  Ruth  was  singing  Angels 
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ever  bright  and  fair,  and  her  bell-like 
voic  e,  breaking  through  the  heavy  air, 
calling  upon  the  old  slumbering  echoes 
to  testify  with  her  to  the  eternal 
beauty  of  the  angels,  was  laden  with 
such  fervid  piety  that  it  revealed  the 
secret  of  the  girl's  heart.  The  song 
betrayed  such  a  love  of  all  things 
divine,  such  a  longing  for  the  know- 
ledge of  the  hidden  perfectness  which 
can  never  be  seen  by  mortal  eyes,  that 
it  was  even  more  touching  than  it  was 
beautiful.  Deland,  who  knew  his 
daughter  well,  was  stirred  by  it  out  of 
his  apathy.  Crispi,  who  recognized 
nought  in  it  but  the  most  consummate 
art,  was  nearly  wild  with  excitement. 
He  stood  in  the  damp  night  air,  oblivi- 
ous of  all  save  one  thing,  this  beauti- 
ful voice.  When  she  had  finished,  he 
drew  a  long  breath.  "  You  have 
grounded  her  well,  my  friend,  but  / — 
/  will  finish  her  education  !  Europe 
will  ring  with  the  fame  of  this  beauti- 
ful soprano.  Was  this  then  your 
surprise  for  me  1 " 

Deland  said  nothing,  but  opening 
the  door,  entered  the  poor  little  sitting- 
room,  which  looked  snug  enough  now 
with  its  bright  fire.  Ruth  had  left 
the  piano  and  was  standing,  kettle  in 
hand,  absorbed  in  the  mysteries  of 
tea-making.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  seriousness  in  her  manner,  but  then 
she  did  everything  seriously. 

Crispi  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  eagerly 
and  scanned  her  anxiously.  "  Figure 
good,"  he  muttered ;  "  slight,  but  the 
chest  is  all  right;  a  little  pale,  but 
then  there  is  always  rouge."  Ruth 
looked  at  this  strange  visitor  of  her 
father's  with  astonishment ;  she  could 
not  utter  the  few  words  of  welcome 
she  had  prepared,  but  Crispi  was  not 
back  ward. 

"  Miss  Deland,"  he  cried,  "  you  are 
superb!"  This  but  affrighted  Ruth 
the  more;  she  turned  to  her  father 
with  a  questioning  gaze. 

"Never  mind  now,  Crispi,"  he  said 
in  an  undertone.  "  You  do  not  under- 
stand Ruth ;  you  will  frighten  her  to 
deatli ;  forget  her  singing  !  " 

A  gleam  of   intelligence  shone  on 


the  other's  face,  and  his  manner 
changed.  "I  am  so  delighted  to  see 
you,"  he  said  effusively ;  "  so  glad  to 
see  your  dear  father  again.  You  do 
not  remember  me,  do  you  ?  You  were 
but  a  little  child." 

"  No,"  Ruth  answered  simply  ;  "  I 
have  no  memory  of  you.  But  you 
must  be  tired.  Will  you  have  some 
tea?" 

Crispi  liked  the  girl's  unaffected 
manner ;  it  was  dignified,  and  she  was 
not  shy.  He  kept  on  talking  common- 
places for  a  while,  but  after  some  time 
he  could  no  longer  restrain  himself 
from  speaking  of  the  subject  nearest 
to  his  heart.  "  You  sing,  Miss  Ruth  1 " 
he  asked.  "  Though  it  is  scarcely  fair 
on  you  to  put  that  question,  for  I 
have  heard  you." 

Ruth  did  not  answer,  but  turned 
towards  her  father.  The  bright  blood 
mounted  to  her  pale  cheeks,  and  re- 
ceding left  them  paler.  Crispi  gazed 
in  astonishment  at  the  pair.  What 
was  the  mystery  of  Ruth's  voice? 
Most  women  would  have  been  proud 
to  own  it. 

"  Ruth  sings  to  me  sometimes,"  said 
Deland  in  a  hesitating  manner ;  "  but 
she  has  strange  ideas  concerning  sing- 
ing, Crispi.  Indeed  she  was  angry 
with  me  for  telling  you  of  the  two 
choristers ;  she  would  rather  you  left 
them  where  they  are." 

"  But  I  will  make  their  fortunes  if 
they  can  sing,  Miss  Deland,"  he  said 
eagerly. 

" How  can  you? "  she  asked  simply. 

"By  teaching  them,  introducing 
them  to  agents  who  will  get  them  en- 
gagements for  concerts  and  operas!" 
answered  the  little  man  glibly.  "  You 
have  no  idea  how  much  money  a  tenor 
can  earn  in  opera ;  and  as  for  a  soprano 
like  yours  ! "  He  stretched  out  his 
arms  as  if  his  words  would  be  power- 
less to  express  how  much  a  soprano 
could  make  by  her  voice. 

"How  will  that  benefit  them?" 
asked  the  girl. 

"How?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered.  Crispi  noticed 
that  her  cheek  was  beginning  to  glow, 
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and  the  red  blood  showed  warm  under 
the  delicate  clearness  of  her  skin. 
"  See  !  "  she  went  on.  "  This  is  what 
I  think  of  singing.  It  is  right  to 
tell  you  at  once  ;  we  shall  be  better 
friends  afterwards  when  you  know  it. 
Perhaps  I  may  say  rather  that  I  know 
it  than  that  I  think  it.  It  is  this. 
God  gives  us,  who  sing,  our  voice. 
Nothing  that  man  can  do  can  make  it. 
It  comes  straight  from  God,  and  it 
should  be  poured  out  to  God.  I  would 
fain  sing  in  churches,  did  I  not  think' 
that  too  much  music  might  prove  a 
snare  and  draw  my  thoughts  from 
Him.  But  to  man,  and  for  man,  I 
will  not  sing.  And  I  think  it  is  cruel 
of  you  to  lure  away  these  lads  who  are 
but  on  the  threshold  of  life,  making 
their  beautiful  gift  a  source  of  danger 
to  them.  Let  them  use  it,  as  now,  in 
the  service  of  God.  They  are  not,  as 
I  am,  easily  touched  by  the  mere  love 
of  the  music,  against  which  I  pray  as 
against  idolatry  ;  but  do  not  bid  them 
don  a  dress  which  is  not  theirs,  and 
strut  about  a  stage  professing  to  be 
characters  which  they  are  not." 

The  girl's  eloquent  appeal  moved 
her  father.  He  took  her  soft,  though 
somewhat  toil-stained,  hand  in  his  and 
stroked  it.  But  on  Crispi  it  produced 
no  apparent  effect  save  that  he  said 
suavely,  "  Yery  well,  my  dear, 
very  well ! "  But  he  raged  in  his 
heart;  and  when  he  retired  to  his 
room  he  wondered  to  himself  alter- 
nately how  he  had  been  able  to  refrain 
from  laughing  at  the  strange  ideas  of 
this  pretty  Puritan,  and  how  he  had 
kept  himself  from  denouncing  the 
narrow  Calvinism  that  condemned  all 
that  was  beautiful  in  art  on  the  ground 
that  the  love  of  the  beautiful  belonged 
to  the  flesh  and  must  therefore  be 
hurtful  to  the  spirit.  Yet  he  could 
not  divest  himself  of  a  certain  admi- 
ration for  the  girl  as  an  upright, 
honest,  gifted  woman,  though  he  swore 
a  big  oath,  bigger  than  the  dimity- 
curtained  bedroom  of  the  Close  had 
heard  for  many  a  long  day,  that  he 
would  gain  her  yet.  But  he  knew  he 
must  act  warily. 


The  days  passed  monotonously  but 
not  unpleasantly  in  Wellminster. 
There  was  no  sound  abroad  but  the 
voice  of  the  Cathedral  bells  calling  to 
prayer,  and  the  chiming  of  the  church 
clock  telling  the  slow  hours.  The  talk 
was  all  Cathedral,  and  still  it  was  not 
unpleasant  to  Crispi ;  for  one  thing  he 
had  an  object  in  view  ;  for  another,  he 
could  not  help  feeling  the  peaceful 
charm  of  the  place.  The  little  lean- 
faced  foreigner  was  an  artist  at  heart, 
and  all  harmonious  things  held  a  fasci- 
nation for  him. 

He  felt  the  charm  strong  upon  him 
one  day  when  he  and  Ruth  were  sitting 
on  a  fallen  tree  in  a  sheltered  place  on 
the  hills.  The  pair  had  grown  fast 
friends  in  those  few  days.  He  sedu- 
lously avoided  talking  to  her  of  any- 
thing but  music  and  that  of  the 
severest  kind,  for  this  strange  girl 
seemed  to  have  no  curiosity  to  learn 
aught  of  the  outer  world.  Her  world 
lay  here,  where  all  was  quiet  and 
mellowed  and  old.  It  was  the  kind 
of  day  that  often  chances  in  Decem- 
ber, almost  warm,  the  sky  a  clear 
grey,  the  clouds  very  high  and  moving 
but  little.  The  kind  of  day  that  flushes 
suddenly  into  a  glow  at  sunset  and 
fills  the  air  with  a  soft  rosy  hue, 
causing  as  it  were  the  very  stones  to 
give  out  warm  colour,  though  it  was 
too  early  in  the  afternoon  as  yet  to 
talk  of  sunset. 

They  were  a  curious  couple  as  they 
sat  side  by  side  on  the  fallen  log. 
Crispi,  all  subdued  fire  and  energy  ; 
Ruth,  with  clasped  hands  like  some 
latter-day  saint,  steeped  in  a  subdued 
ecstasy  of  exaltation.  They  were  both 
gazing  at  the  city  at  their  feet  (the 
Cathedral  itself  seemed  almost  blue 
against  the  grey  sky)  and  at  the 
gentle  hill-slopes  beyond,  that  fell  in 
soft  undulations  to  the  pasture  and 
moorland.  The  almost  leafless  trees 
made  dark  patches  upon  the  distant 
hills.  Ruth,  seeing  all  this  with  her 
eyes,  had  soared  far  beyond  it  in  her 
mind.  Crispi  spoke  first,  but  more 
softly  than  was  his  wont. 

"I   can   imagine,"    he   said,   "that 
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one  would  get  to  love  this  place,  but 
all  uhe  same  it  is  not  good  for  a  man. 
Mail  must  live,  not  vegetate.  This 
placB  dulls  the  faculties.  If  one  did 
not  put  a  strict  guard  upon  oneself, 
one  would  become  like  the  unthinking 
beasts  of  the  field." 

Ruth  flashed  a  look  at  him.  "  How 
coul  1  one,"  she  asked  pointing  to  the 
Cathedral,  "  with  that  before  one  ? " 

"  One  gets  used  to  it,"  answered 
Crispi.  "  One  gets  used  even  to  a 
beautiful  thing  when  it  becomes  part 
of  one's  daily  life.  Your  father  now 
take  s  his  day's  work  at  the  Cathedral  as 
if  ha  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He 
sing 3  as  a  bricklayer  builds  a  house." 

"  How  do  you  mean1?"  asked  Ruth, 
star , led.  Crispi  was  unfolding  a  new 
thought  to  her,  and  it  troubled  her. 

"  I  mean  this,"  answered  Crispi, 
watching  her  narrowly.  "  Your  father 
sing.s  by  mere  force  of  habit  now.  I 
think  if  he  did  not,  he  would  cease 
singing  altogether.  You,  who  know 
whai;  is  meet  for  the  service  of  God, 
must  feel  that  your  father's  voice  is 
now  no  fit  offering  to  bring  to  Him ; 
although,"  he  continued,  still  watching 
her,  "  I  think  you  take  too  narrow  a 
view  of  the  influence  of  music.  I  do 
not  mean  profane  music,"  he  added 
quickly  with  a  little  smile  that  it  was 
well  Ruth  did  not  see,  "  but  of  sacred 
music.  That  ought  not  to  be  for  God 
alone.  There  are  evil  passions  in  man, 
my  child,  of  which  you  know  nothing, 
that  music  will  drive  out.  But  that 
concerns  you  not  at  all.  Your  father 
is  tied  down  here  until  he  dies.  You 
will  not  move  hence." 

TL  ere  was  a  little  silence  which 
Rutli  broke  tremulously.  "Will  you 
tell  me  what  you  mean,"  she  asked, 
"exactly  what  you  mean?  Do  not 
try  DO  soften  it  or  alter  it.  Dear 
fathe  r  !  I  know  he  must  be  getting  old  ; 
but  ]  didn't  think,  I  had  not  noticed 

-"  here  her  voice  broke  and  perforce 
she  was  silent. 

"Nothing,  nothing,"  said  Crispi 
hastily  and  made  a  motion  to  rise,  but 
Ruth  stretched  out  her  hand  to  pre- 
vent him.  "  I  am  no  child,"  she  said 


firmly,  "to  be  put  off  with  your 
nothings.  You  have  said  some  things 
that  will  make  a  difference  in  my  life. 
First,  that  my  father  sings  by  rote  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  his  voice  now  dis- 
graces his  calling.  Do  you  mean  that 
he  ought  not  to  sing  1 " 

"  I  mean,"  answered  Crispi,  "  that 
according  to  my  theories  he  ought  not 
to  give  up  a  sure  income  for  a  few 
qualms  of  conscience.  But  that  if  I 
thought  as  you  do,  I  should  feel  his 
singing  to  be  desecration.  Far  better 
would  it  be  that  you  should  choose 
singing  for  a  profession,  using  your 
fresh  beautiful  voice  to  bring  man 
nearer  to  God,  than  for  your  father  to 
continue  in  the  Cathedral  because  he 
makes  his  living  there.  That  is  what 
I-  meant,  Ruth,  and  if  I  hurt  you  I 
cannot  help  it;  you  wanted  to  know." 

"Yes,  I  wanted  to  know,"  said 
Ruth  quietly. 

Then  for  the  first  time  Crispi  looked 
at  her.  His  conscience  smote  him 
when  he  noticed  the  pallor  of  the 
girl's  face,  the  lines  of  pain  around 
the  sensitive  mouth.  He  began  to  be 
a  little  ashamed  of  himself,  and  tried 
to  make  excuses. 

"  Do  not  think  of  my  words,  my 
dear,"  he  said  cheerily.  "  You  are  a 
good  woman,  and  must  know  more 
about  this  than  I  do.  Put  it  from  you." 

"  I  cannot,  I  must  not,"  she  an- 
swered vehemently.  "  Don't  you  see 
that  I  must  think  of  it  3  I  should  be 
despicable  if  I  did  not." 

The  pair  had  a  very  silent  walk 
home  after  this.  The  sky  had  become 
suddenly  irradiated  with  a  beautiful 
crimson  glow,  and  Crispi,  who  loved 
warmth  and  colour,  seemed  to  give  it 
most  of  his  attention  although  he  now 
and  again  glanced  at  Ruth's  face  fur- 
tively. A  queer  fancy  took  posses- 
sion of  him.  He  wondered  to  himself 
what  strange  transformation  the  ma- 
gician Love  would  make  in  that  pure, 
saddened  face.  A  downright  human 
love  might  make  an  artist  of  this 
saint,  might  set  loose  the  imprisoned 
soul  within  her.  But  would  it  ever 
come  to  her  ? 
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"  Mr.  Crispi,"  Ruth  asked  as  she 
opened  the  gate  that  led  from  the  Close 
to  the  house,  "  will  you  let  me  bring 
the  result  of  my  thoughts  to  you  at 
some  other  time  ?  You  have  given  me 
much  pain,  but  I  am  afraid  you  have 
spoken  the  truth." 

And  this  closes  the  first  chapter  of 
Ruth  Deland's  life,  if  life  it  could  be 
called.  She  felt  strong  within  her 
two  opposing  emotions.  One  was  that 
her  father  had  nothing  to  bring  to  the 
service  of  God,  was  nought  but  a  work- 
man earning  his  wage, — and  that 
scarcely  honestly  ;  the  other  that  she 
ought  not,  should  not,  could  not  de- 
grade her  voice  by  singing  for  hire. 
Music  was  too  great  a  temptation  as 
it  was.  If  Ruth  had  been  a  Romanist 
her  course  would  have  lain  clear  be- 
fore her,  her  vocation  been  pronounced ; 
but  she  was  not, — and  meanwhile  she 
and  her  father  must  live,  although 
she  had  to  still  many  qualms  of  con- 
science. 

She  felt  sore  too  at  leaving  Well- 
minster,  the  pretty  peaceful  country 
town  and  the  quiet  ways  of  her  child- 
hood and  girlhood,  to  do  that  which  she 
considered  not  right  in  itself  though  it 
was  more  right  than  what  had  been 
done.  Crispi,  having  gained  what  he 
wanted,  was  generous.  He  desired 
the  honour  and  glory  of  bringing  out 
a  new  soprano  more  even  than  the 
money  to  be  made  out  of  her ;  and 
when  he  set  out  to  return  to  his  be- 
loved Italy,  Deland  and  his  daugh- 
ter were  ready  to  accompany  him. 
"  We  shall  say  good-bye  to  this  land 
of  fog  and  mist.  You  shall  see  colour 
and  feel  warmth.  Why,  there  is  music 
in  the  very  winds  that  blow  across  my 
lovely  land,  the  sun's  own  darling  !  " 
he  cried  excitedly. 

"  We  are  not  soaked  in  mist,"  the 
girl  answered  vehemently ;  "we  have 
colour  too.  In  the  spring  the  woods 
are  bright  with  flowers,  such  pretty 
flowers,"  she  added  with  a  catch  in  her 
voice.  "In  the  summer  there  is  the 
ripe  yellow  corn  ;  and  in  the  autumn  the 
berries  and  the  naming  leaves  are  like 
little  tongues  of  fire — and  it  is  Eng- 


land,   and    I    love    its   greyness — its 
soberness.  ..." 

Then  the  tears  would  not  be  gain- 
said and  ran  down  the  girl's  pale 
cheeks,  but  for  all  that  she  never  mur- 
mured. She  had  chosen  her  path  and 
must  walk  along  it  cheerfully,  dark  as 
it  was  and  beset  with  dangers.  She 
could  not  feel  any  joy  at  the  life  that 
was  promised  her,  though  to  most 
girls  the  prospect  would  have  been 
more  than  alluring.  Crispi  rented 
an  old  palace  from  the  last  of  the 
Princes  Stornello,  where  he  was  used 
to  pass  the  summer.  It  lay  em- 
bowered in  sweet  gardens  and  was 
guarded  by  the  blue  Albanian  hills. 
He  told  Ruth  long  stories  of  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  old  house  and  of  the  glories 
of  its  sculpture  gallery,  but  Ruth  reso- 
lutely resolved  to  shut  her  ears  against 
such  allurements.  Perhaps  in  her  in- 
most heart  the  girl  was  conscious  of 
a  side  to  her  nature  which  she  tried 
hard  to  ignore — that  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful which  lies  embedded  deep  in  all 
artistic  natures,  which  is  in  itself  the 
foundation-stone  of  them  all.  But 
she  wrestled  against  it  as  against  an 
evil  thing,  and  turned  a  face  of  marble 
towards  all  that  Crispi  promised.  For 
all  that  the  little  foreigner  did  not 
despair ;  he  had  lived  long,  and  knew 
woman. 


II. 

The  clear  moonbeams  were  stream- 
ing down  on  the  Palazzo  Stornello 
transmuting  its  white  stone  front  into 
resplendent  silver,  bringing  out  the 
different  tones,  almost  the  different 
colours  of  the  trees.  The  air  was 
heavy  with  dews  and  the  sweet  scents 
of  the  vine  and  the  rose.  Some  subtle, 
indefinable  influence  had  crept  in  and 
made  itself  one  with  the  night,  the 
wondrous  moonlit  summer  night. 
The  moon  itself,  great,  colourless,  and 
imperturbable,  seemed  changelessly 
fixed  in  the  blue  sky,  its  white  light 
so  cruel  and  cold,  so  grandly  heedless 
of  the  sorrows  of  the  world  upon  which 
it  looked  with  such  unconcern.  It  was 
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all  so  still  too,  only  the  chirp  of  the 
insects  and  the  languid  twittering  of 
the  birds,  too  much  exhausted  by  the 
great  heat  of  the  day  to  burst  forth 
into  exultant  strains.  Later  on  the 
nightingale  would  come  out,  but  not 
yet. 

Ruth,  in  her  high  white  dress  and 
with  her  serene  pure  profile — an  old- 
world  Diana  strayed  into  the  nine- 
teenth century- — was  strolling  up  and 
down  the  old  marble  terrace  that  was 
now  all  broken  down  and  held  toge- 
ther by  the  clinging  ivies.  She  was 
fighting  with  all  her  might  and  main 
against  the  soft  seductions  of  the  sum- 
mer night,  feeling  at  her  heart  that 
horrible  throb  of  pain  that  presaged 
defe  at.  For  conscience'  sake,  and  yet 
against  her  better  judgment,  she  had 
come  hither.  And  to  what  end  ? 
That  she  might  only  steep  her  soul  in 
the  sweet  bitterness  of  enjoyment  and 
give  herself  up  to  the  idolizing  of  what 
was  purely  beautiful?  She  wrestled 
with  herself,  trying  to  bring  before 
her  the  narrow  little  life  that  had 
satisfied  her  at  Wellminster ;  she  tried 
to  lull  her  awakening  senses  to  sleep 
with  memories  of  the  perfectness  of 
her  life  of  meditation  in  the  old 
Cathedral  city.  Had  she  only  come 
hither  to  satisfy  her  craving  for  the 
perfect  thing  with  mere  beauty  ?  God 
forbid  ! 

And  as  she  stood  and  wrestled  with 
herself  there  suddenly  arose  a  sound 
so  strangely,  so  enchantingly  beauti- 
ful that  she  felt  her  resolutions  forsake 
her  and  her  being  quiver  with  delight. 
It  was  nothing  else  than  the  sound  of 
a  violin  being  played  in  a  masterly 
fashion  ;  and  as  the  full  notes  streamed 
out  into  the  summer  night,  Ruth  felt 
a  sudden  longing  burn  within  her.  A 
longing  that  she  too  might  give  utter- 
anc( ".  to  something  beautiful,  something 
thai  would  stand  midway  between  the 
pain  and  the  joy  of  the  world,  and 
soot  he  the  one  while  exalting  the  other. 
Unconsciously  she  drew  nearer  to  the 
room  whence  the  sound  issued.  They 
drew  her  on  like  the  singing  of  the 
Sirens  in  the  old  days ;  she  stood 


fascinated  and  gazed  at  the  player. 
She  had  known  who  it  was  ;  a  young 
friend  of  Crispi's,  an  amateur,  who 
had  come  to  stay  at  the  Palazzo 
Stornello  for  a  few  days. 

He  had  seemed  to  her  an  ordinary 
young  man  enough,  dressed  in  the 
latest  fashion,  who  had  talked  of 
nothing  but  stocks  and  investments  to 
Crispi  during  dinner,  and  who  had  (so 
she  thought)  looked  upon  her  as  upon 
one  of  Crispi's  latest,  and  perhaps  not 
least  profitable,  investments.  And  yet 
he  was  making  the  air  vibrate  with 
this  beautiful  music  of  his,  that  was 
neither  like  the  singing  of  the  angels 
nor  the  sound  of  the  human  voice,  but 
something  akin  to  both  and  infinitely 
moving.  Ruth,  fascinated  beyond  her 
powers  of  self-control,  drew  near  to  the 
window  and  looked  in.  Crispi  was  at 
the  piano  \  his  lean  face  looked  leaner, 
his  bright  eyes  more  bright  for  his 
enthusiasm.  He  too,  then,  had  been 
touched  by  the  finger  of  the  gods.  Her 
own  father  was  standing  near  the 
piano,  his  apathetic  face  troubled  by  a 
curious  expression  of  searching  for 
something  that  was  clouding  his 
memory,  for  a  feeling  perhaps  that  he 
had  known  in  his  young  years  and  that 
was  now  dimly  returning  to  him.  The 
player  himself  stood  erect  playing  com- 
posedly with  no  fire  or  enthusiasm, 
only  with  a  look  of  conscious  mastery 
over  his  instrument  that  was  very  fine 
to  see. 

No  one  noticed  Ruth.  The  music 
continued,  now  wild  with  pain  now 
calm  with  the  quiet  of  a  great  despair ; 
and  when  it  ceased  a  sigh  of  suspense 
ended  broke  from  the  girl.  She  was 
standing  at  the  window  immovable  as 
a  statue,  an  exquisite  rose-flush  had 
stolen  into  her  face,  and  the  very 
severity  of  her  profile  had,  as  it  were, 
relaxed. 

Crispi  looked  at  her.  For  him  the 
interest  had  ceased  with  the  music. 
He  loved  it,  but  with  a  strangely  im- 
personal love  ;  it  was  just  art  to  him, 
to  be  admired  for  art's  sake,  not  a 
soul's  revelation  as  it  was  to  Ruth. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  had 
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caught  the  sense  of  the  place  which 
the  beautiful  takes  in  the  order  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  part  it  might  be  made 
to  play.  Crispi  looked  at  her  and 
understood.  He  saw  now  with  one 
glance  that  he  would  triumph,  and 
latterly  he  had  despaired  of  Ruth's 
ever  singing  as  he  had  dreamt  she 
might  sing.  Her  voice  was  always 
pure  and  beautiful ;  but  it  was  the 
voice  of  a  nun  at  prayer  who  had  never 
known  human  pain  and  sorrow. 

"  Ruth,"  he  said,  "  play  Signer 
Gemma's  accompaniment.  I  can  listen 
better  when  I  am  away  from  the 
piano." 

Ruth  in  her  docile  way  walked  to 
the  piano.  There  was  a  little  mist 
before  those  erstwhile  untroubled  eyes 
of  hers  that  had  been  wont  to  look  so 
straight  into  the  heart  of  things  holy. 
"Very  well,"  she  said  softly,  and  was 
preparing  to  do  his  bidding  when  an 
untoward  accident  occurred. 

The  candles  at  the  piano  were  flaring 
unsteadily,  blown  hither  and  thither  by 
the  gusts  of  a  soft  wind  that  had  arisen 
with  the  deepening  night.    Ruth  leant 
over  to  get  the  music,  and  as  she  did 
so    her    light    draperies   were   wafted 
across   the   nickering   lights.      Before 
any  one  had  realized  what  had  hap- 
pened   her    dress    was     blazing — she 
uttered  one  wild  cry — then  stood  as  if 
turned  to  stone.   In  one  instant  Gemma 
had  dashed  his  violin  to  the  ground, 
had  seized  the  panic-stricken  girl  and 
was  crushing  out  the  flames  with  his 
hands.     It  was  bravely  done.     Crispi, 
who    was   no   coward,    rushed   to  the 
rescue   with   a   rug    which    he    flung 
around  her.     It  was  all  the  work  of  a 
moment,  and  Ruth  was  lying  on  the 
sofa,    Gemma   looking   ruefully   from 
his  burnt  hands  to  his  broken  violin, 
Deland  bending  over  his  daughter  in 
an  agony  of  suspense. 

"  She  is  not  much  burnt,"  said  Crispi 
quietly ;  "  not  at  all  hurt,  I  should 
say ;  not  so  much  as  you,  Leonardo, 
but  she  was  frightened  that  is  all." 

Not  quite  all.  It  was  not  only  the 
fear  that  made  Ruth  faint.  She  opened 
her  eyes  after  a  little  and  sought 


Gemma.  "  You  have  saved  my  life, 
Signor,"  she  said  faintly.  "I  thank 
you  with  all  my  heart." 

When  Ruth  awoke  the  next  morning 
it  was  with  the  consciousness  upon  her 
that  she  had  passed  through  some  very 
important  epoch  of  her  life,  though  she 
could  not  exactly  define  in  what  its 
importance  lay.  She  kept  her  room 
for  three  days,  more  because  she  did 
not  like  to  face  either  Crispi  or 
Gemma  than  because  of  any  great  pain. 
Indeed,  she  was  wonderfully  little 
burnt.  But  on  the  fourth  day  Crispi 
sent  for  her  for  her  usual  singing- 
lesson.  She  sang  nothing  but  a  few 
exercises  and  a  little  of  Handel ;  she 
was  afraid  to  sing  out  lest  Crispi 
should  discover  some  new  ring,  some 
strange  thrill  which  she  knew  had 
crept  into  her  voice.  Whether  he 
knew  it  or  not,  he  made  no  comment ; 
perhaps  he  was  afraid  of  frightening 
her. 

At  the  end  of  her  lesson  she  sum- 
moned up  courage.  "  How  is  Signor 
Gemma  3  "  she  said  shyly. 

"His  hands  are  badly  burnt," 
answered  Crispi.  "  He  will  stay  here 
until  he  is  better." 

"  Then  he  cannot  play  ?  "  asked 
Ruth. 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Crispi  almost 
crossly ;  "  besides,  his  violin  is  cracked. 
It  is  a  pity  too,  it  was  valuable." 

Ruth  looked  up  in  dismay.  "  I  am 
so  sorry.  It  is  my  fault,  you  know," 
she  said  piteously  ;  but  Crispi  only 
grunted. 

"  His  father  was  a  banker  and  left 
him  a  fabulous  amount  of  money.     He 
can  afford  to  lose  even  a  good  violin." 
"  But  his  poor   hands  !  "   protested 
Ruth. 

"  They  are  getting  better,"  answered 
Crispi  shortly.  Perhaps  he  thought  it 
was  dangerous  to  show  himself  too 
sympathetic. 

That  afternoon  Ruth  betook  herself 
to  the  mouldering  old  sculpture-gallery. 
The  day  was  hot,  oppressively  hot,  and 
the  very  shade  of  the  trees  in  the 
garden  seemed  laden  with  heat.  The 
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sculpture^gallery  was  comparatively 
cod,  and  the  girl  liked  dreaming  among 
the  stained,  chipped  marbles,  trying  to 
picture  to  herself  what  the  world  was 
lik-3  in  its  young  days  when  men  made 
these  images  to  worship  them.  She 
had  taken  a  book  but  could  not  read. 
Still  the  same  Ruth,  easily  impressed 
by  the  beauty  of  her  surroundings  with 
firm  convictions  as  to  right  and  wrong, 
she  was  thinking  drowsily  of  the  feel- 
ings that  had  prompted  men  to  fashion 
the  se  once  beautiful  things.  Was  it  a 
feeling  of  devotion  which  led  them  to 
represent  their  gods  as  lovely  to  look 
upon,  or  was  it  beauty  alone  they 
worshipped?  And  she,  herself,  was 
she  not  drifting  to  the  same  state? 
Bub  she  was  not  allowed  to  continue 
her  musings.  The  heat  had  driven 
Leonardo  Gemma  to  take  refuge  in  the 
gallery.  He  had  wondered  a  little 
whit  had  become  of  Ruth  these  three 
days,  but  had  refrained  from  asking 
for  her  although  he  had  thought  of  her 
much.  Her  pure,  cold,  northern  beauty 
had  fascinated  him.  He  had  a  sort  of 
conviction  that  one  day  she  too  might 
catch  fire  j  and  he  would  fain  be  the 
on(  to  kindle  the  flame. 

Ruth  gave  a  little  cry  when  she 
first  caught  sight  of  Gemma's  bandaged 
hands.  "  I  am  so  grieved/'  she  mur- 
mured ;  the  words  would  not  come 
quiokly,  but  the  tears  rushed  into  her 
eyes.  "Those  hands  of  yours  that 
made  such  beautiful  music  !  To  think 
of  uheir  being  useless  and  all  through 
my  fault ;  and  then  you  must  have 
sufrered  so  much  pain  !  Can  I  do  no- 
thing for  you  ? "  She  looked  at 
Gemma  appealingly ;  all  her  shyness 
had  vanished. 

'  It  was  not  in  the  least  your  fault," 
answered  Gemma  quietly  ;  "  and  it  is 
not  to  every  man  that  it  is  given  to 
save  the  life  of  a  great  singer." 

'•  At  least  let  me  dress  your  wound 
for  you ;  I  have  quite  light  cool 
fingers,"  begged  Ruth  impulsively. 

(lemma  smiled.  "  No  ;  you  would  so 
hate  the  sight  of  them  ;  you  only  like 
what  is  pleasant  to  look  upon,"  an- 
swered Gemma.  "  But  you  can  do 


very  much  for  me ;  you  can  talk  to  me 
and  tell  me  all  about  your  home  in 
England  ;  and  then  you  can  sing  to  me, 
because  I  can  no  longer  make  music. 
And  you  must  not  think  my  hands 
will  take  long  to  heal ;  a  week  will  see 
them  better." 

Ruth  flushed.  She  would  fain  have 
refused  to  sing,  but  could  not. 

"  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  you,"  she 
said.  "  You  saved  my  life,  and  I  owe  it 
to  you." 

"  You  owe  me  nothing,"  answered 
Gemma,  "  but  what  you  are  willing  to 
give.  What  were  you  musing  about 
when  I  entered  the  gallery  ?  " 

Ruth  hesitated  a  little  before  she 
replied.  Could  he  solve  her  doubts  for 
her  1  She  felt  a  sudden  temptation  to 
ask  him,  to  confide  in  him. 

"  I  was  thinking, — "  she  said  slowly, 
looking  at  him  anxiously.  "It  is  so 
difficult  to  put  into  words,  but  my 
.thoughts  were  something  like  this. 
When  I  was  at  Wellminster,  I  would 
not  sing  or  listen  to  music  because  I 
felt  that  it  was  in  me  to  love  what  was 
beautiful  for  beauty's  sake.  Perhaps 
it  was  a  narrow  creed,  but  I  seemed 
to  love  God  less  for  loving  beauty 
more.  But  now  that  I  am  here,  all 
seems  different  to  me.  Things  seem 
right  that  once  I  thought  were  wrong, 
and  all  things  take  a  different  place 
in  the  world  to  me.  When  you  played 
the  other  night,  it  seemed  the  very 
perfection  of  loveliness  in  holiness. 
And  yet  what  was  there  of  God  in 
it?" 

"  God  created  all  things  beautiful," 
answered  Gemma.  "  A  beautiful  sound 
is  the  speech  of  God." 

"Yes,"  protested  Ruth;  "but  we 
use  it  for  the  service  of  man." 

"You  forget,"  answered  Gemma 
quietly,  "that  God  created  man  with 
all  his  faults  and  longings.  They  are 
human  faults  and  longings ;  and 
the  service  of  God  is  the  service  of 
man." 

After  that  talk  in  the  picture-gal- 
lery Ruth  became  much  more  at  home 
with  Gemma,  indeed  they  soon  grew 
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to  be  inseparable  companions,  and  Ruth 
who  had  never  known  what  it  was  to 
come  in  contact  with  any  one  who 
would  think  out  problems  for  himself 
soon  grew  to  lean  upon  Gemma,  to 
bring  him  all  her  doubts  and  longings. 
He  satisfied  her,  and  when  a  fortnight 
had  passed  she  grew  to  dread  his  ap- 
proaching departure  more  and  more. 
She  never  stopped  to  ask  herself  why. 
She  had  never  dreamt  of  loving,  of 
being  loved  like  most  girls  do.  Her 
nature  had  been  so  steeped  in  the  wor- 
ship of  things-  holy  that  human  love 
was  almost  unknown  to  her. 

She  sang  to  Gemma  constantly.  Her 
voice  had  never  given  her  so  much 
pleasure  as  now  when  she  used  it  to 
while  away  the  time  for  him.  For  all 
that  she  knew,  and  perhaps  he  under- 
stood, that  she  never  gave  utterance  to 
the  fervour  and  yearnings  within  her. 
There  was  always  something  repressed 
about  her  singing,  as  if  she  feared  to 
give  voice  to  her  own  true  self. 

Gemma's  hands  were  nearly  well ; 
indeed  he  could  have  used  them  had  he 
been  so  minded,  but  he  loved  Ruth's 
care  of  him.  Ruth  herself  watched 
their  progress  with  a  feeling  of  mingled 
fear  and  hope  ;  she  wanted  them  well 
for  his  sake,  but  she  also  wanted  him 
to  have  an  excuse  for  staying  on. 

They  were  strolling  in  the  gardens 
one  afternoon.  A  kind  of  brooding 
heat,  forerunner  of  a  storm,  made  the 
air  dense  and  heavy.  The  sky  was 
darkened  except  when  lurid  clouds 
broke  up  the  gloom.  Both  Ruth 
and  Gemma  felt  the  oppression  of  the 
atmosphere.  "  I  am  going  to  leave 
the  day  after  to-morrow,"  said  Gemma 
shortly  and  suddenly,  and  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  Ruth.  The  girl  was  so 
taken  by  surprise  that  she  could  not 
dissemble.  "  So  soon,"  she  faltered ; 
and  then  she  continued  bravely,  "I 
shall  miss  you." 

"  Will  you  ? "  he  asked.    "  I  am  glad. 

They  were  both  silent  for  a  little 
after  this.  "You  must  play  to  me 
to-night,"  said  Ruth.  "I  must  hear 
you  play  once  more  before  you  go." 

"  If  my  new  violin  has  come,"  he 


answered.  "  Are  you  afraid  of  thunder, 
Ruth?" 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  any  storms," 
answered  the  girl.  "  On  the  contrary, 
I  like  to  watch  them." 

They  turned  towards  the  house,  not 
many  moments  too  soon.  The  sullen 
thunder  was  growling,  the  lightning 
began  to  be  more  vivid,  and  great 
drops  were  falling  from  the  sultry 
clouds.  It  was  a  terrible  scene.  Ruth, 
who  had  not  imagined  anything  worse 
than  an  English  thunderstorm,  sud- 
denly lost  all  control  over  her  nerves. 
She  nearly  screamed  when  a  flash  lit 
up  the  gardens  and  was  followed  by  a 
great  crash  of  thunder.  Nearer  and 
nearer  she  drew  to  Gemma,  feeling  a 
security  in  his  proximity  that  she  could 
not  understand.  At  first  he  had  talked 
lightly  of  many  things  to  keep  her 
thoughts  from  the  scene,  but  gradually 
the  awe  of  the  elements  came  over  him 
too  and  silently  they  watched  it  to- 
gether, and  in  some  strange  fashion 
they  both  felt  drawn  more  closely  to 
each  other  by  this  very  silence. 

All  the  afternoon  and  part  of  the 
evening  the  storm  raged.  It  was  nearly 
ten  before  the  rain  ceased  and  the  low 
muttered  growl  of  the  thunder  died 
away  in  the  distant  hills.  Crispi  and 
Deland  were  still  lingering  over  their 
wine  ;  Ruth  and  Gemma  were  in  the 
drawing-room.  The  girl  was  still  pale 
and  a  little  agitated  ;  Gemma  was  very 
silent. 

"  I  am  going  to  play  to  you  to- 
night," he  said  more  softly  than  was 
his  wont,  "  and  you  shall  sit  still  by 
the  open  window  and  take  in  the  scent 
of  the  freshened  grasses. 

Ruth  obeyed,  and  Gemma  began  to 
play.  His  hands  had  not  lost  their 
cunning.  The  sounds  he  drew  from 
his  violin  were  softer,  more  love-laden 
than  ever.  What  it  was  he  played 
Ruth  did  not  know. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked  breath- 
lessly, when  the  last  note  had  died 
away,  and  he  answered  very  quietly 
not  looking  at  her  at  all,  "  It  is  the 
most  beautiful  love-song  in  the  world. 
It  is  Beethoven's  Adelaide." 
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'  A  song  ? "  she  asked,  and  her  face 
flushed.  "  A  song  !  Then  I  can  sing 
it/' 

"  If  you  will,  I  will  play  for  you." 

Then  Ruth  took  the  music  with  her 
trembling  hands  and  commenced.  Of 
course  she  stumbled  over  the  new 
wcrds,  but  that  mattered  not,  for  the 
music  had  crept  into  her  soul  so  that 
tho  meaning  of  it  was  plain  without 
need  of  words.  Her  voice  swelled  and 
vibrated  with  the  passion  she  had  so 
long  suppressed ;  clear  and  full  it 
unconsciously  proclaimed  loud  the 
triumph  of  Love. 

Crispi  heard  it  from  the  next  room 
and  realised  two  things — that  this  was 
the  voice  he  had  dreamed  of,  and  that 
he  had  lost  his  pupil  for  ever.  But 
Ruth  herself  sang  on,  losing  her  identity ' 
in  the  passionate  strains  of  the  world's 
most  beautiful  love-song.  And  when 
tho  last  long-drawn  sigh,  Adelaide  /  fell 
from  her  lips  her  eyes  suddenly  met 
Gemma's.  She  had  betrayed  what  she 


had  not  known  herself ;  she  scarce 
knew  it  now  indeed,  but  her  lids  fell 
under  Gemma's  burning  gaze. 

"  Come  with  me  into  the  garden, 
Ruth,"  he  whispered,  and  as  in  a 
trance  she  followed  him. 

Then,  in  the  quiet  peacef  ulness  of  an 
evening  after  storm,  under  the  beams 
of  a  moon  struggling  to  free  itself  from 
clouds  and  therefore  less  placid  than 
usual,  with  all  the  rain-awakened 
scents  of  the  flowers  making  the  air 
fragrant  round  them,  Gemma  told 
Ruth  his  tale  of  love,  told  her  the 
sweet  time-worn  story  that  men  never 
tire  of  telling,  to  which  women  never 
tire  of  listening,  told  her  how  Love 
the  Conqueror  would  destroy  all  the 
tangled  web  of  her  doubts  and  would 
teach  her  to  love  God  through  love 
of  man. 

And  Ruth  listened, — and  believed. 

ALAN  ADAIR. 
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ROMAN   YENTIMIGLIA. 


AT  the'f rentier  town  of  Ventiiniglia 
the  traveller  bound  for  Italy  by  the 
Marseilles  route  first  touches  Italian 
soil.  Places  of  greater  antiquarian 
and  historical  interest  lie  before  and  be- 
hind him  ;  in  the  one  direction  Orange, 
Nlmes,  Avignon,  Aries  ;  in  the  other, 
the  famous  cities  of  Italy.  It  is  tempt- 
ing to  linger  among  the  former,  to 
push  forward  to  the  latter  ;  and  Yen- 
timiglia  is  seldom  made  a  halting-place, 
and  little  visited  except  by  sojourners 
at  Mentone,  Bordighera,  or  San 
Remo.  Yet  Yentimiglia  though 
not,  like  Aries,  an  open-air  museum, 
though  not,  like  Orange  and  Nimes, 
rich  in  relics  of  the  Roman  age,  still 
bears  enough  traces  of  the  life  of 
antiquity  to  detain  the  attention  of  the 
passing  scholar  or  historian.  It  lies 
just  where  the  great  Corniche  road 
descends  from  the  hills  into  the  allu- 
vial plain.  At  that  point  the  river 
Roja,  which  rises  in  the  Central  Alps 
among  the  perpetual  snows  of  the  Col 
di  Tenda,  debouches  into  the  sea.  A 
mile  to  the  east  a  smaller  stream,  the 
Nervia,  also  reaches  the  sea.  The 
Yentimiglia  of  to-day,  like  San  Remo 
and  many  other  places  along  this  coast, 
consists  of  an  old  town  and  a  new  town. 
When  the  traveller  leaves  the  station 
he  will  find  himself  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Roja  in  the  new  town,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  a  straight,  unattractive 
street.  But  on  the  further  side  of  the 
Roja  he  will  see  spreading  down  the 
hill,  in  all  the  picturesqueness  of  a 
genuine  Italian  town,  old  Yentimiglia. 
In  its  centre  rises  the  cathedral  asserted 
to  be  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of 
Juno.  To  the  right  hand,  on  the 
north  edge  of  the  town,  stands  St. 
Michael's,  partly  constructed,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  antiquaries,  out  of 
a  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  un- 
deniably possessed  of  a  crypt  supported 


by  pillars  bearing  Roman  inscriptions 
of  the  Imperial  Age. 

In  the  presence  of  these  memorials 
of  antiquity  the  visitor,  who  has  toiled 
up  the  narrow  unsavoury  street  into 
old  Yentimiglia,  will  naturally  be  dis- 
posed to  think  that  he  is  standing  in 
Roman  Yentimiglia,  Albium  Inteme- 
lium,  which  Strabo  has  described  as 
a  large  city.  But  though  till  but 
the  other  day  the  external  local  indi- 
cations seemed  to  mark  the  hill- 
side as  the  site  of  the  Roman  town, 
local  tradition  has  had  its  own  point 
of  view  and  has  been  wont  to  locate 
this  a  mile  to  the  eastward,  in  the 
flat  alluvial  plain  on  the  delta  formed 
by  the  Roja  and  the  Nervia.  Long 
after  any  visible  signs  of  a  city  had 
disappeared  from  this  spot,  the  name 
of  cittct  attached  to  it  and  recent  ex- 
cavations have  curiously  confirmed  the 
linguistic  tradition  and  have  placed 
beyond  doubt  that  the  Roman  In- 
temelium  is  overlaid  by  the  straggling 
and  unpicturesque  outskirts  of  the  new 
Yentimiglia.  The  function  of  the  an- 
cient city  thus  at  once  becomes  plain. 
It  was  not  a  mountain  stronghold,  not 
a  city  of  defence,  but  an  emporium,  a 
little  maritime  port,  which  served  the 
villagers  who  lived  in  the  hills,  up 
such  valleys  as  those  of  Borghetto, 
Yallecrosia,  of  the  ISTervia  and  the 
Roja.  "  The  Ligurians  live  in  scat- 
tered villages,"  says  Strabo ;  in  moun- 
tain fastnesses,  no  doubt,  just  as  their 
descendants  live  still,  perched  high 
among  the  hills  in  villages  which  are 
among  the  most  striking  and  pic- 
turesque features  of  the  country.  Of 
such  places  it  is  impossible  to  conjec- 
ture the  antiquity.  Up  among  the 
olive  groves  they  lie,  often  no  doubt 
occupying  spots  where  human  habita- 
tions have  been  clustered  together  ever 
since  village  life  hereabouts  began. 
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And  to  this  day  the  mule-track  wind- 
ing down  among  the  olive  and  orange 
trees  constantly  furnishes  the  only 
access  to  the  plain.  And  the  strong 
walls  and  narrow  streets,  traditionally 
df/fced  in  the  country  lore  from  the 
times  when  the  Saracen  was  in  the 
land,  show  that  the  epoch  is  not  so 
far  remote  when  in  these  parts  man 
was  a  wolf  to  his  neighbour,  and  each 
village  was  a  stronghold  which  could 
readily  be  placed  in  a  state  of  siege. 

The  attention  of  archaeologists  was 
first  seriously  attracted  to  the  site 
which  we  have  indicated  as  that  of 
ancient  Ventimiglia  in  the  year  1852, 
when  two  mosaic  pavements  were  dis- 
covered in  this  vicinity.  One  of 
tLese  represented  Arion  riding  on  a 
dolphin,  and  is  thought  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  pavement  of  a  temple  of 
Neptune.  The  other  and  larger  pave- 
ment contained  a  representation  of 
the  four  seasons.  Of  these  the  former 
hits  utterly  perished,  and  of  the  latter 
nothing  remains  except  one  figure, 
probably  that  of  Ceres,  which  is  pre- 
served at  La  Mortola,  the  charming 
residence  of  Mr.  T.  Hanbury.^  To 
these  discoveries,  as  unhappily  to 
many  others  made  at  Yentimiglia,  we 
may  adopt  the  Horatian  saying — 

Melius  situni, 

Cum  terra  celat 

Quam  cogere  humanos  in  usus 
Omne  sacrum  rapiente  dextra. 

In  an  article  not  written  for  pro- 
fcssed  scholars,  it  would  be  out  of 
place  to  attempt  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  the  various  archaeological 
discoveries  which  have  been  made  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nervia  during  the 
test  forty  years.  To  do  so  would  be 
boyond  the  scope  of  the  passing  travel- 
ler, and  for  detailed  information,  the 
curious  may  be  referred  to  the  Storia 
della  Cittcb  de  Ventimiglia  by  Professor 
Girolamo  Rossi,  a  resident  in  the  city, 
and  director  of  excavations  and  of 
national  and  historic  monuments  in 
the  province.  The  next  discovery  of 
first-rate  importance  was  made  in  1877, 
when  there  came  to  light  the  remains 


of  the  ancient  theatre.  So  few  oppor- 
tunities for  inspecting  well-preserved 
Roman  theatres  offer  themselves  that 
it  was  with  very  great  regret  that  I 
found  it  impossible  to  obtain  access  to 
the  one  important  monument  of  anti- 
quity which  Yentimiglia  still  retains. 
The  Government  have  inclosed  it 
with  a  wall,  and,  pending  further  ex- 
cavations, the  public  are  rigorously 
excluded.  The  situation  of  the  Ven- 
tirniglian  theatre  with  respect  to  the 
hill  now'  called  Colla  Sgarba  is  note- 
worthy. This  hill  lies  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  north  of  the  theatre, 
and  the  hill-side  would  apparently  have 
afforded  an  admirable  opportunity  for 
hewing  out  such  an  auditorium  as  the 
Greeks  were  in  the  habit  of  construct- 
ing. The  placing  of  this  theatre  in 
the  plain  rather  than  on  the  hill-side 
is  accordingly  an  interesting  confirma- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
laid  down  in  archaeological  manuals 
that  the  Romans  in  this  respect  deli- 
berately departed  from  the  Greek  prac- 
tice. That,  however,  the  Roman 
practice  in  this  respect  was  not  uni- 
form is  shown  by  the  remains  of  the 
magnificent  theatre  at  Orange,  where 
the  hill-side  has  been  utilized  after 
the  Greek  fashion.  In  form,  the  thea- 
tre of  Yentimiglia  corresponds  to  the 
plan  furnished  by  Yitruvius.  That  is 
to  say,  while  a  Roman  theatre  in 
general  shape  resembled  a  Greek  thea- 
tre, the  cavea,  or  space  allotted  to  the 
spectators,  was  with  the  Romans  an 
exact  semicircle  instead  of  being,  as 
with  the  Greeks,  a  segment  of  a  circle 
greater  than  a  semicircle  ;  a  change 
resulting  from  the  abolition  of  the 
chorus,  and  the  assignment  of  the 
space  occupied  by  it  partly  to  the  en- 
largement of  the  scena,  and  partly  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  room  for  spec- 
tators, the  latter  object  being  effected 
by  the  placing  of  chairs  in  the  orchestra 
for  senators  or  other  privileged  persons. 
Compared  with  the  huge  structures 
at  Orange  and  Aries  the  Yentimiglian 
theatre  is  curiously  small.  There  are 
but  nine  rows  of  seats,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  semicircle  is  only 
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about  a  hundred  feet.  But  what 
appears  to  have  most  forcibly  struck 
those  who  were  on  the  spot  when  it 
was  brought  to  light  was  the  freshness 
of  the  work ;  the  fine  sand  in  which 
it  lay  embedded  having  kept  it  in 
wonderful  preservation.  But  besides 
this,  there  were  none  of  the  signs  of 
wear  to  be  looked  for  in  an  edifice 
which  had  been  long  in  use ;  and  it 
has  in  consequence  been  thought  that 
the  theatre  was  never  completed  and 
opened,  but  that  some  sudden  calamity 
which  fell  upon  the  city  interfered 
with  its  actual  use  The  excavations 
have  hitherto  not  been  carried  so  far 
as  the  scena;  the  portion  of  ground 
above  this  being  occupied  by  buildings 
in  present  use.  It  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  these  could  be  acquired 
and  pulled  down,  and  that  as  at  Aries 
and  Orange  the  whole  of  the  remains 
of  the  theatre  might  be  brought  to 
light. 

In  the  year  1880  a  further  series  of 
discoveries  began  (and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
are  not  yet  closed),  bringing  to  light 
the  ancient  Street  of  the  Dead.  This 
lay  west  of  the  theatre,  and  was  pro- 
bably the  first  part  of  the  city  which 
would  be  entered  by  a  traveller  coming 
from  Gaul  by  the  Yia  Aurelia  Emilia. 
Along  this  a  number  of  tombs  were 
discovered,  some  cylindrical  in  shape, 
but  the  majority  rectangular.  They 
appeared  to  have  been  without  roofs, 
and  as  there  was  no  sign  of  any  door 
for  ingress  the  cinerary  urns  and 
other  appurtenances  must  have  been 
introduced  from  above  by  means  of 
steps.  In  a  few  the  bodies  were  found 
unburnt,  but  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  instances  cremation  had 
been  employed.  There  were  discovered 
in  the  tombs  a  great  number  of  objects 
of  domestic  use,  lamps,  flasks,  unguent- 
bottles,  bowls,  &c.,  and  a  few  orna- 
ments in  the  shape  of  earrings,  finger 
rings,  chains,  and  so  forth.  The  fine 
sand  had  preserved  these  objects  as 
carefully  as  the  theatre.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  owners  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  see  some  small  collections 
which  are  in  the  hands  of  residents  at 


Bordighera.  Much  of  the  pottery  is 
stamped  with  the  potter's  name,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  names 
of  potters  of  Auvergne,  a  great  pot- 
tery-district in  antiquity,  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  many  of  the  designs  are  executed 
with  spirit  and  vigour,  the  peculiar 
Greek  grace  and  refinement  which 
mark  so  many  of  the  objects  found  in 
the  towns  of  Gaul  where  Greek  influ- 
ences extended,  and  now  preserved  in 
the  museums  at  Avignon,  Nimes,  and 
Aries,  are  seldom  present  in  the 
treasures  found  at  Ventimiglia. 

That  this  deeply  interesting  series  of 
tombs  should  have  been  brought  to 
light  only  to  be  destroyed  is  indeed 
deplorable.  Their  preservation,  and  the 
formation  of  a  local  museum  contain- 
ing the  most  noteworthy  objects  found 
in  them,  would  have  given  an  interest 
to  Ventimiglia  which  it  can  now  never 
hope  to  possess.  An  opportunity  of 
this  kind  once  lost  is  lost  for  ever.  A 
certain  amount  of  exploration  is  in- 
deed still  going  on,  but  in  an  unsyste- 
matic way,  and  apparently  rather  with 
the  object  of  bringing  pieces  of  pottery 
to  Kght — it  is  to  be  hoped  always 
genuine — for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
passing  visitor  than  with  any  aim  at 
serious  results.  As  I  stood  watching 
the  removal  of  the  soil,  an  Italian 
working  man,  who  had  casually  joined 
me,  discoursed  with  great  vivacity  con- 
cerning ancient  modes  of  burial,  and 
then  proceeded  to  explain  the  manner 
in  which  the  art  of  glass-making  was 
first  discovered.  It  is  always  unsafe 
to  draw  a  general  inference  from  a 
particular  experience,  but  I  think  the 
readers  who  know  Italy  will  concede 
that  the  incident  was  a  somewhat  typi- 
cal one,  and  that  it  illustrates  the  pre- 
sence in  the  Italian  mind  of  a  certain 
mobility  and  curiosity  which  is  rare 
among  even  the  better  instructed  of 
our  own  people. 

The  annals  of  history  add  something 
of  interest  to  that  which  the  spade  has 
told  us  regarding  the  Ventimiglia  of 
antiquity.  From  Tacitus  we  learn  that 
it  was  a  municipality,  and  that  in  the 
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year  69  A.D.  it  heard  the  tramp  of 
Otho's  legions,  then  engaged  in  corn- 
baling  the  revolt  of  Vitellius.  The 
support  accorded  to  Vitellius  in  Liguria 
brought  a  heavy  calamity  on  Venti- 
miglia ;  for  Otho's  troops,  victorious  on 
the  battle-field,  revenged  themselves 
for  the  small  plunder  yielded  by  the 
conquest  of  Ligurian  peasants  by  sack- 
ing the  emporium  on  the  coast.  A 
melancholy  incident  of  the  descent 
upon  the  city  was  the  murder  of  the 
noble-minded  Julia  Procilla,  Agricola's 
mother,  to  whose  careful  nurture  and 
training  of  that  most  attractive  of 
Rome's  great  soldiers  Tacitus  has  borne 
his  witness.  On  the  same  occasion, 
another  Ligurian  woman  performed  an 
aci  of  heroism  which  called  forth  the 
admiration  of  contemporaries.  "She 
had  concealed  her  son,  and  when  the 
soldiers  who  believed  that  some  money 
had  been  hidden  with  him  questioned 
hei-  with  torture  as  to  where  she  was 
hiding  him,  she  pointed  to  her  bosom 
and  replied,  l  It  is  here  that  he  is 
concealed  : '  nor  could  any  subsequent 
threats  or  even  death  itself  make  her 
falter  in  this  courageous  and  noble 
answer."  l 

[n  addition  to  the  objects  discovered 
in  the  tombs  of  the  Nervian  city,  a 
series  of  inscriptions  has  been  yielded, 
of  which  the  most  touching  perhaps 
commemorates  a  child  martyr.  The 
front  of  the  marble  bears  the  name 
of  Maia  Paterna,  ^ia  piissima,  eleven 
years  of  age,  to  whom  this  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  by  the  parents  ; 
and  the  reverse  of  it  bears  the  sym- 
bols of  the  cross,  two  anchors,  two 
palm  -  branches,  and  an  inscription 
which  has  been  deciphered  to  read, 
"3n  peace.  Through  the  Lord  alone 
is  given  peace."  Beside  this  inscrip- 

1  Tacitus,  Hist.  II.,  xiii.  Messrs.  Church 
and  Brodribb's  translation. 


tion,  some  sixteen  centuries  old,  I  can- 
not resist  the  temptation  to  place  a 
modern  one  which  I  found  on  a  humble 
grave  in  a  cemetery  a  few  miles  from 
Ventimiglia.  It  was  in  memory  of  a 
woman  who  had  died  in  early  life,  and 
ran  simply  thus :  "  Essa  era  di  questo 
mondo  ove  le  piu  belle  cose  hanno  il 
peggior  destino  ;  she  was  of  this  world 
where  the  most  beautiful  things  have 
the  worst  destiny."  A  pagan  notion 
indeed,  and  tinctured  with  the  cynicism 
which  curiously  mingles  in  the  modern 
Italian  mind  with  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful,  but  expressed  with  what 
terseness,  with  what  delicate  allusive- 
ness  !  Could  the  most  eloquent  words 
carry  one  further  ? 

Here  where  the  two  worlds  of  wan- 
ing Paganism  and  nascent  Christianity 
meet  in  an  ancient  grave  we  may  leave 
Roman  Ventimiglia.  To  it  succeeded 
the  Ventimiglia  of  the  early  Church, 
which  has  left  its  mark  in  the  ancient 
baptistery  now  forming  part  of  the 
cathedral;  the  Ventimiglia  of  the 
Saracens,  who  have  attached  their 
name  to  the  hill  known  as  Monte 
Maure,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Roja, 
where  probably  they  had  an  intrenched 
camp ;  the  Ventimiglia  of  the  Counts, 
placed  in  power  to  check  the  Saracens 
as  Lords  of  the  Marches,  from  the  time 
of  whose  lordship  the  main  fabric  of 
the  interesting  church  of  St.  Michael 
dates  ;  the  Ventimiglia  of  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines,  and  that  of  the 
Genoese  dominion.  Through  such  mu 
tations  this  frontier  town  has  passed 
since  those  far-off  days  of  pagan  life 
and  pagan  burial,  of  ancient  heroisms, 
early  sanctities,  and  new-found  hopes, 
into  which  the  work  of  the  spade  has 
lately  given  us  some  further  glimpses. 

N.  BODINGTON. 
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THE  old  store  at  the  forks  of  the 
Bethel  Pike  is  an  admirable  illustration 
of  the  contempt  of  the  South  in  past 
days  for  industrial  centres, — or  shall 
we  say  its  independence  of  them  1 
Barkers'  has  been  a  spot  celebrated  in 
local  annals  for  something  like  a  cen- 
tury. It  is  marked  upon  the  oldest  maps 
of  the  district  in  no  uncertain  letters, 
while  upon  the  very  latest  it  is  written 
in  characters  almost  as  large  as  those 
of  the  populous  towns  that  have  sprung 
up  in  comparatively  recent  days  along 
the  nearest  railway  track.  Barkers' 
consists  of  a  single  house  and  a  black- 
smith's shop.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  eighty  years  ago  there 
was  anything  more.  The  oldest  in- 
habitants have  been  heard  to  mutter 
about  the  place  "  going  down."  But 
oldest  inhabitants  are  nothing  if  not 
pessimists ;  and  this  matter  on  being 
investigated  reveals  no  more  than  the 
hazy  tradition  of  a  wheelwright's  shop 
having  once  stood  upon  the  other  side 
of  the  road.  There  are  no  Barkers 
left  now,  in  the  neighbourhood  at  any 
rate,  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  enterprising 
ancestor  who  immortalised  their  name. 
The  store  itself  has  run  to  a  third  or 
fourth  edition.  Two  great  fires  at 
least  mark  the  local  calendar.  The 
present  edifice  dates  from  before  the 
war,  and  by  a  careful  abstinence  from 
paint  looks  venerable  enough  to  har- 
monise with  the  traditions  of  the  spot. 
An  uninitiated  traveller  would  pass  by 
Barkers'  almost  without  noticing  it  ; 
such  notice  as  he  might  spare  would 
probably  be  of  a  most  contemptuous 
and  uncomplimentary  description.  His 
conclusions,  however,  like  those  of 
many  passing  travellers,  would  be 
erroneous,  for  Barkers'  in  commercial 
circles  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 


country  "stands"  in  the  state.  It  is 
twenty  miles  from  a  town  or  a  railroad, 
quite  a  novelty  nowadays  in  the  civil  - 
ised  parts  of  America.  But  from  the 
high  red  ridge  on  which  it  is  perched 
it  overlooks  a  community  of  farmers 
that  in  the  days  of  slavery  were  very 
prosperous  and  even  now  are  fairly  so. 

Barkers'  is  of  course  a  post  office,  and 
has  been  a  voting-centre  from  those 
blessed  days  when  freeholders  alone 
held  that  privilege  to  the  degenerate 
present  when  the  negro  crowds  to  the 
polls  before  the  lash  of  Radicals, 
Demagogues,  and  adventurers.  Con- 
gressmen and  legislators,  would-be 
congressmen,  and  would-be  legislators, 
temperance- orators,  revivalists,  preach- 
ers,— all,  in  short,  who,  within  the 
memory  of  man,  have  wished  to  cap- 
ture the  votes  or  influence  the  opinions 
of  the  district,  have  taken  their  stand 
under  the  big  white-oak  tree  which 
stretches  its  broad  arms  over  the  store 
on  one  hand  and  over  the  blacksmith's 
shop  on  the  other.  Men  have  gone  to 
battle  from  Barkers',  not  in  ones  or 
twos  but  in  whole  troops.  A  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  small  companies  of 
Scotch-Irish  settlers  in  mocassins  and 
hunting-shirts  marched  from  a  few 
scattered  clearings  to  join  the  frontier 
levies  against  the  Indians  beyond  the 
mountain.  A  generation  later  sturdy 
farmers,  who  knew  little  of  the  red 
man  or  his  ways,  hastened  northward 
to  don  the  blue  coat  and  three-cornered 
hat  of  Washington's  Continental  Line. 
And  in  recent  years  the  fiery  cross  of 
the  Confederacy  found  in  the  whole 
South  no  prompter  response  than 
among  the  freeholders  who  voted  and 
traded  and  gossiped  at  Barkers'. 

To-day  there  is  nothing  moving.     It 
is   hot  July  and   it  is   not  mail-day. 
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Eve  n  the  negro  blacksmith  has  gone  to 
tend  his  crop,  for  farmers  and  horses 
and  ploughs  are  all  hard  at  work 
among  the  tender  spreading  leaves  of 
the  freshly  planted  tobacco  and  the 
lusty,  growing  corn.  The  broad  stretch 
of  road  around  the  Tree  of  Liberty  is 
untenanted  save  by  industrious  "  tum- 
ble bugs "  who  roll  their  burdens 
backwards  and  forwards  through  the 
dust  as  if  secure  to-day  at  any  rate 
from  the  ruthless  waggon  wheel.  Some- 
timos  a  score  of  horses  stand  hitched 
aloEg  the  fence.  To-day  there  is  not 
one,  and  the  ground  squirrel  scuttles 
fearlessly  over  its  rails,  and  the  lizard 
scrapes  and  rustles  in  the  heaps  of  last 
year's  leaves  that  still  lie  in  its  corners. 
The  woods  upon  the  adjacent  hill-side 
are  motionless  in  the  simmering,  breath- 
less heat.  Not  even  a  distant  waggon 
is  to  be  heard  jolting  and  bumping 
over  one  of  the  four  rough  and  rutty 
roads  that  meet  at  Barkers'.  Even  the 
worthy  merchant  who  is  generally  to 
be  seen  on  the  rickety  porch  calling  to 
passing  wayfarers  to  "lite  and  set 
awhile,"  has  succumbed  to  the  in- 
evitable and  retired  to  a  siesta  beneath 
his  counter.  No  sign  of  life  is  to  be 
seen,  but  the  buzzard  swinging  far  up 
in  the  blue  vault  above,  and  below  the 
subject  of  this  sketch, — commonly  and 
somowhat  quaintly  known  as  Parkin 
the  Saddler. 

This  is,  perhaps,  rather  an  elaborate 
setting  for  the  picture  of  a  lank  and 
homely  man  seated  on  an  empty  dry- 
goods  case  before  the  store  door, 
solemnly  whittling  at  a  chip ;  but 
Parkin  is  a  notoriously  difficult  man 
to  '•  catch  up  with,"  and  almost  the 
only  chance  of  doing  so  without  track- 
ing him  through  the  mountains,  the 
woods,  and  the  fields,  is  to  seize  upon 
what  for  him  alone  probably  in  the 
district  of  Barkers'  is  a  dead  season. 
No  t  rout  to-day  will  be  feeding  in  the 
streams  whose  course  can  be  traced  by 
the  dark  hollows  in  the  great  masses 
of  bl  ue  mountain  that  lie  piled  against 
the  western  sky.  The  wild  turkey 
will  to-day  be  leading  her  tender,  fluffy 
brood  through  the  sequestered  shade 
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of  the  pine  woods  that  clothe  the  spurs 
and  foothills  ;  and  the  cock  quail  pipes 
forth  his  lay  from  the  fence-top  with  a 
confidence  that  would  secure  his  safety 
from  the  veriest  poacher,  much  less 
from  such  a  sportsman  as  Parkin  the 
Saddler. 

So  far  as  Jim  Parkin  is  concerned 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  at  such  a 
time  but  the  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant occupation  of  hoeing  corn  and 
ploughing  tobacco.  But  for  farming, 
though  he  owns  a  bit  of  land,  Jim,  to 
use  his  own  vernacular,  "  has  mighty 
little  use,"  and  that  is  a  bold  assertion 
at  Barkers'  where  the  entire  com- 
munity think,  move  and  have  their 
very  being  in  agriculture.  This,  by  the 
way,  is  not  because  his  heart  is  in  sad- 
dles and  bridles,  as  might  be  inferred. 
Jim  will  make  you  a  bridle  or  a  set  of 
waggon-harness,  it  is  true,  but  the  order 
would  be  an  act  on  your  part  of 
pure  and  simple  philanthropy.  Your 
troubles  instead  of  being  then  over 
would  only  have  begun.  You  would 
certainly  have  to  advance  the  money 
to  purchase  the  leather,  and  would 
probably  have  to  lend  him  a  horse  to 
ride  into  town  upon.  Jim  is  as  honest 
in  intention  as  the  day,  and  upon  the 
whole  is  a  sober  man.  But  the  un- 
wonted stir  of  the  city  might  create  in 
him  an  unwonted  thirst;  or  at  any 
rate  he  might  meet  with  long  lost 
friends,  and  begin  telling  big  stories  of 
fish  and  bear  till  the  ten-dollar  bill 
began  to  burn  a  hole  in  the  pocket  of 
his  shabby  coat.  He  would  get  home 
with  the  horse,  which  perhaps  had  been 
badly  wanted  in  the  plough  in  the 
morning,  late  the  next  day,  having 
been  compelled  to  pledge  your  credit 
for  another  five  dollars.  Repentance 
is  no  word  for  the  state  of  feelings 
which  would  then  rend  the  breast  of 
Parkin  the  Saddler.  His  remorse 
would  be  so  profound  and  sincere 
that  you  would  begin  to  feel  yourself 
almost  a  brute  for  not  paying  him  two 
dollars  a  day  for  the  time  he  spent  in 
frolicking,  and  he  would  go'  to  work 
upon  the  job  with  almost  feverish 
energy.  If  no  fishing-day  interfered 
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and  no  turkey-tracks  in  the  woods 
pressed  themselves  too  forcibly  on  his 
attention,  or  if  his  dogs  did  not  happen 
to  get  on  a  fox  on  the  way  home,  or  if 
there  was  no  swarm  of  bees  within  five 
miles  that  required  coaxing,  you  would 
eventually  secure  a  really  admirable 
article. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  his  capacity 
either  of  agriculturist  or  saddler  that 
I  wish  to  recall  this  simple,  kindly, 
shiftless  son  of  Nature,  but  as  a  sports- 
man of  the  first  water,  a  poet  uncon- 
sciously, a  naturalist  half  consciously, 
and  a  gentleman  entirely.  Perhaps,  as 
we  are  speaking  of  a  poor  uncouth 
fellow  of  dilapidated  appearance  and  no 
education  worth  mentioning,  conven- 
tionality will  be  less  outraged  if  we  sub- 
stitute the  term  "  Nature's  gentleman." 
Jim  Parker  is  in  truth  no  beauty, 
but  he  has  a  pair  of  big  grey  eyes  that 
tell  of  kindly  virtues  worth  a  deal 
more.  He  may  be  fifty  and  is  slightly 
lame,  though  you  would  not  think  it  to 
see  him  travelling  down  the  mountain 
side  after  a  wounded  turkey — for  he 
was  shot  through  the  thigh  in  the  war. 
His  peculiarities  as  a  local  character 
are  of  course  his  own,  but  still  they 
are  the  result  of  a  particular  civilisa- 
tion. From  a  mere  business  point  of 
view  he  is  an  excellent  type  of  the 
old-fashioned  rural  mechanic  of  the 
South.  Under  the  patriarchal  dis- 
pensation of  slavery  there  was  so  little 
use  for  white  artisans  that  the  supply 
was  of  a  most  extraordinary  descrip- 
tion. It  rendered  its  services  on  the 
principle  that  if  you  could  not  give  a 
man  work  for  his  whole  time  he  would 
retaliate  by  doing  what  he  did  get 
when  he  chose  and  how  he  chose,  and 
the  custom  is  not  yet  dead.  The 
country  carpenter,  wheelwright  or 
saddler  in  the  South  was  generally  a 
member  of  the  plainer  farming-class; 
sometimes  he  owned  a  small  farm  him- 
self, and  in  former  days  possibly  even 
a  negro  or  two.  Jim  was  one  of  the 
latter  stock — which  indeed  was  very 
numerous  round  Barkers' — and  nearly 
everybody  within  ten  miles  called  him 
cousin.  He  had  jolted  off  the  track 


somehow  or  other,  for  neither  land 
worth  mentioning  nor  negroes  had  ever 
come  in  his  way.  "  Too  fond  of  huntin' 
and  ramblin'  round,"  people  said.  He 
had  acquired,  however,  with  his  wife  a 
farm  of  some  thirty  acres,  on  a  steep 
hill-side  with  a  snug  three-roomed  log 
house  at  the  foot  of  it.  If  the  property 
was  not  very  valuable  it  was  at  any 
rate  close  to  Barkers'  and  handy  for 
hearing  the  news,  which  suited  Jim 
well. 

To  see  Jim  at  his  best  it  will  be 
necessary  to  put  the  dial  back  to  the 
early  days  before  spring  has  melted 
into  summer,  and  to  recall  one  of  those 
May  mornings  on  which  the  trout  in 
the  Virginia  mountains  may  be  surely 
counted  on  to  feed.  Jim  has  planted 
his  corn  patch,  and  thinks  with  a 
sigh  of  relief  that  there  will  be  no 
more  farming  to  be  done  till  he  has  to 
plough  it,  and  thin  out  what  the  crows 
from  the  mountain  will  leave  him  to 
thin.  This  morning  he  is  up  and  has 
fed  his  mule  and  had  his  breakfast 
before  the  first  gleam  of  day.  With  a 
big  fishing-basket  on  his  back  and  a 
mustard-tin  full  of  worms  rattling 
about  inside  it,  a  twist  of  tobacco  in 
his  breeches'  pocket  and  a  line  wound 
round  his  old  felt  hat,  he  is  ambling 
along  the  big  road  leading  to  the 
mountains  before  the  first  rays  of  sun- 
light have  reached  the  valley.  Ah  ! 
those  May  mornings  in  the  mountains 
of  Virginia !  How  vain  with  feeble 
pen  to  attempt  those  memories  of 
bloom  and  blossom,  of  glistening  dew- 
drops  and  fresh  unfolding  leaves,  of 
glowing  mountain  peaks  and  white 
torrents  leaping  into  soft  oceans  of 
unruffled  silent  woodland.  In  the  still 
morning  air  the  tramp  of  the  Saddler's 
mule  sounds  hard  upon  the  beaten  red 
road.  The  sun  has  just  risen  over  the 
distant  plains  of  East  Virginia,  has 
shot  his  rays  over  the  intervening 
mountains,  and  lit  as  with  fire  the 
peaks  of  the  Blue  Bidge  towards  which 
Jim  is  hastening.  Every  crag  and 
every  scarred  cliff,  bared  by  the  winter 
winds  of  the  struggling  growth  which 
even  at  that  great  height  strives  to 
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hide  them,  catches  the  golden  glory. 
The  grey  mantle  of  the  dawn  that  has 
lain  over  everything, — from  the  rank 
iew-laden  wheat-field  by  the  roadside 
tio  the  farthest  pinnacle  of  the  western 
peaks — yields  and  flushes  as  the  broad 
band  of  gold  comes  creeping  down  the 
mountain  side.  The  sombre  wall  of 
\voodland  that  fills  the  western  sky 
springs  into  life  as  the  gleam  catches 
the  varied  verdure  of  oak  and  chest- 
nut, gay-leaved  poplar  and  solemn 
cypress,  or  the  flash  of  a  mountain 
stream  down  some  grey  water-worn 
cliff. 

Jim  was  born,  and  his  fathers  before 
1dm,  under  the  shadow  of  these  majestic 
hills.  He  is  only  half  conscious  pro- 
bably of  the  part  they  play  in  his  ex- 
istence. He  only  knows  that  during 
the  war,  the  sole  occasion  on  which  he 
was  out  of  sight  of  them,  he  was  ter- 
ribly homesick.  Just  now  he  is  con- 
sumed with  anxiety  lest  Mose'  Davis, 
his  great  and  only  rival  on  the  creek, 
should  get  ahead  of  him  and  rake  with 
his  early  worm  those  boiling  eddies  and 
heaving  pools  which  Jim  hopes  to  have 
the  first  chance  at.  ,  The  venerable  and 
faithful  mule,  his  sole  prop,  is  urged  to 
the  utmost  speed  attainable,  and  a 
queer  pair  they  make.  Jim,  on  an  old 
cavalry  saddle,  leaning  back  as  stiff 
and  straight  as  a  pair  of  compasses 
fi'om  the  top  of  his  head,  where  some 
of  his  erratic  locks  have  escaped 
through  a  hole  in  his  hat,  to  the  point 
of  his  toe  in  the  wooden  leather-capped 
stirrup  ;  and  the  old  mule,  galled  and 
seamed  by  years  of  collar-work  on  its 
withers  and  shoulders,  and  rubbed 
almost  bare  on  its  sides  and  legs  by  the 
trace-chain  of  many  owners.  Jim's 
flowing  locks,  the  fishing-basket  with 
the  rattling  mustard-tin  inside  it,  and 
the  long,  frayed  tails  of  the  old  green 
co;  it,  all  flap  in  unison  as  the  patient 
beast,  urged  by  unwonted  pressure, 
breaks  into  a  canter  that  threatens  a 
dissolution  of  the  whole  outfit. 
Numerous  are  the  remarks  made  by 
the  Saddler's  friends  and  relatives 
now  stirring  about  their  fields  and 
homesteads  as  they  catch  sight  of  his 


familiar  figure  bobbing  up  and  down 
behind  the  grey  fence  rails  of  the  turn- 
pike. "  Well,  it  does  seem  to  me 
mighty  strange  folks  can  trifle  roun' 
like  Cousin  Jim  these  hard  times,"  says 
Madame  Cornstalk,  a  third  cousin  once 
removed,  as  she  throws  the  remains  of 
the  breakfast  to  the  chickens  in  the 
yard.  "  I  declar'  if  that  ain't  Mar'se 
Saddler  Parkin  travellin'  fur  all  de 
world  as  if  he  war  ridin'  fur  the  doc- 
tor !  "  exclaims  sable  Uncle  Archie  to 
his  dusky  spouse,  as  he  pitches  an  arm- 
ful of  stove-wood  down  before  the 
log  kitchen  in  the  yard.  "Hello, 
Cousin  Jim ! "  sings  out  the  burly 
owner  of  six  hundred  acres  from  the 
porch  of  a  big  brick  house.  "You 
seem  in  a  powerful  hurry  this  morning. 
Fishin',  I  reckon.  Well,  leave  some 
for  seed  anyway  !  " 

The  foot  of  the  forest- clad  mountain 
is  reached  before  the  sun  is  half  an 
hour  high.  The  world  with  all  its 
works,  its  taunts  and  its  cares,  is  left 
behind  and  Jim  plunges  into  the  forest. 
Pressing  the  pace  is  no  longer  possible. 
The  red  road  becomes  a  steep  track 
strewn  with  slabs  of  slippery  rock  and 
loose  boulders,  that  yield  here  and 
there  to  stretches  of  black  mould  deep 
in  last  year's  leaves.  A  grist-mill 
marks  the  line  between  the  world  and 
the  wilderness,  the  mountain  and  the 
plain.  From  a  loophole  somewhere  up 
in  the  dank  and  weather-stained  walls 
the  miller  can't  resist  the  joke. 
"  Hello,  Jim,  you'd  best  hurry  up ! 
Uncle  Moses'  jes  gone  up  the  creek." 

"  Dawg  my  skin  !  "  This  is  all  Jim 
says,  but  he  "  thinks  a  heap "  as  he 
pushes  on.  If  he  could  only  know  it, 
Uncle  Moses  is  at  this  moment  pro- 
foundly indifferent  to  life  in  general 
and  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  a  busi- 
ness-expedition to  town  on  the  previous 
day.  The  unsuspecting  Jim,  however, 
curses  his  luck,  and  pictures  every 
favourite  hole  and  eddy  in  the  stream 
searched  by  the  skilful  hand  of  his  lov- 
ing relative,  who  is  popularly  supposed 
to  spend  about  two-thirds  of  his  waking 
hours  on  the  banks  of  Buffalo  up 
which  Jim  is  now  travelling. 

F  2 
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How  these  Blue  Ridge  streams  leap 
and  tumble  and  flash  and  roar  !  How 
clear,  how  fresh,  how  crystal  are  the 
white  churning  waves  that  in  the  hot- 
test days  of  summer  send  cool  spray- 
laden  draughts  down  the  leafy  avenues 
through  which  they  riot !  Above  such 
cataracts  you  would  look  for  beetling 
cliffs  and  sterile  crags  and  rugged 
nakedness.  The  cliffs  and  crags  in- 
deed are  plentiful  enough,  but  it  is 
only  here  and  there  they  pierce  through 
the  wilderness  of  leaves  that  clothes 
the  mountains  as  with  a  mantle  from 
their  summit  to  their  base.  But  Buf- 
falo Creek  is  not  all  turmoil  and  foam. 
Sometimes  its  course  is  checked  by  a 
natural  dam  of  rock,  and  lingers  in  a 
pool  so  deep  and  black  that  no  shadow 
even  in  the  sunniest  days  can  flicker 
on  its  gloomy  face.  Sometimes  it 
courses  smoothly  down  some  wide  half- 
open  glade  where  an  old  clearing  has 
run  to  turf  kept  sweet  and  short  by 
the  cattle  that  roam  in  summer  through 
the  mountains.  Where  the  rocky  road 
dips  into  a  glade  such  as  this,  Jim  dis- 
mounts from  his  mule  and  hitches  it  to 
the  swinging  limb  of  a  sycamore  tree. 
The  depressing  spectre  of  Uncle  Moses 
taking  all  the  best  water  ahead  of  him 
weighs  heavily  on  the  Saddler's  spirits 
during  that  brief  period  of  expectancy 
which  with  the  ordinary  sportsman 
would  be  occupied  in  putting  his  rod 
together. 

Jim,  however,  has  no  rod  to  put  to- 
gether. A  "jinted  pole"  has  been 
his  life's  ambition,  or  the  object  at  any 
rate  of  his  heart's  desire.  Since  the 
gun-maker  at  Shucksborough,  where 
he  buys  his  powder  and  shot,  put  up  a 
case  of  these  "  Yankee  faldangles  "  in 
his  window  some  six  years  back,  Jim 
has  been  trying  to  persuade  that 
worthy  man  that  his  rods  are  worth  a 
little  less  than  half  the  price  he  puts 
upon  them.  The  latter  has  never  seen 
his  way  to  adopting  the  Saddler's 
views,  and  a  compromise  seems  as  re- 
mote as  ever.  Jim,  in  the  meantime, 
clings  to  the  homely  sapling  of  his 
youth,  and  prides  himself  vastly  on  his 
selection  of  young  pines  and  hickories, 


and  their  preparation  for  "fishin' 
poles."  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  banks  of  the  stream,  from  its 
source  to  where  it  leaves  the  mountain 
and  ceases  to  be  a  trouting-water,  are 
lined  with  Jim's  poles.  Almost  every 
cluster  of  rhododendron  bushes,  every 
thicket  of  ivy,  every  pile  of  brush  or 
bed  of  weeds,  conceals  in  its  depths  one 
of  those  tremendous  weapons.  The 
hiding-place  that  has  not  been  monopo- 
lised by  the  Saddler  has  been  seized 
upon  by  his  relative  and  rival,  for  the 
jealousy  between  these  two  great 
sportsmen  extends  even  to  this.  The 
former,  on  this  occasion,  having  looked 
carefully  round  to  see  that  no  crafty 
mountaineer  is  taking  stock  of  his 
movements,  plunges  his  head  and  arms 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  body  into  a 
neighbouring  ivy  bush,  and  after  a  few 
seconds'  scuffling  emerges  holding  out 
the  point  of  what  ultimately  developes 
itself  into  a  hickory  sapling  of  at  least 
eighteen  feet  in  length.  To  the  end 
of  this  he  ties  with  knots  of  primitive 
simplicity  six  feet  of  gut  and  whipcord 
line,  and  to  the  end  of  the  gut  there  is 
attached  a  hook  that  is  known  in  the 
mountains,  for  the  sake  I  suppose  of 
distinguishing  it  from  the  new-fangled 
tricks  from  Baltimore  and  New  York, 
as  the  Old  Virginia  hook.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  latter  will  be  of 
more  interest  to  the  unfortunate  red 
worm  that  is  soon  struggling  on  its 
fearful  shank  than  to  the  reader. 
When  Jim  has  unearthed  from  the 
depths  of  his  breeches-pocket  the  big 
twist  of  home-grown  tobacco,  bitten  off 
a  piece  about  the  size  of  a  tangerine 
orange  and  deposited  it  in  his  left 
cheek,  he  is  ready  for  the  fray. 

Where  he  is  standing  is  just  the 
sort  of  place  that  no  trout-fisher  could 
pass  by.  A  gravelly  beach  shelves  by 
degrees  into  the  bright  gliding  water 
which  under  the  further  bank  deepens 
and  darkens  as  it  swirls  under  hollow 
sycamore  roots  covered  with  green  and 
dewy  moss  and  overhung  with  banks 
of  fern.  All  up  and  down  the  river- 
side masses  of  rhododendrons  blaze  in 
the  first  freshness  of  their  bloom. 
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From  among  the  waves  of  blossom 
spring,  tapering  upward,  smooth  stems 
of.  beech  trees  and  gnarled  trunks  of 
maple  and  chestnut  breaking  with 
their  thick  canopy  of  leaves  the  beams 
oJ:'  the  now  risen  sun.  The  Saddler  is 
in  his  glory.  He  is  no  mere  brutal 
slayer  of  game.  Like  most  good 
anglers  he  is  full  of  the  poetry  of  the 
sport,  and  his  rude  being  is  as  pro- 
foundly influenced  by  its  associations 
a,s  the  most  cultivated  of  its  devotees, 
though  he  could  not  perhaps  find 
words  to  express  his  feelings.  "I 
suttn'ly  do  love  to  be  on  the  crik  on 
this  yer  kind  o'  spring  mornin',"  is 
probably  the  limit  of  verbal  enthu- 
siasm to  which  he  would  commit  him- 
solf,  as  he  poises  his  tremendous  pole 
for  a  moment  over  the  broken  water 
at;  the  pool's  head  and  drops  the  worm 
into  its  tempting  depths. 

I  will  not  enter  into  a  disquisition 
on  clear  water  worm-fishing,  but  I  feel 
tolerably  certain  that  the  experienced 
angler,  after  watching  Jim  at  work 
with  his  pole  for  a  while,  would  decide 
that  he  was  not  a  very  deadly  per- 
former. But  the  experienced  angler, 
like  many  other  experienced  persons, 
would  be  mistaken,  as  he  would  prob- 
ably find  out  if  he  took  the  Saddler's 
standing  offer,  made  nearly  every  time 
ho  goes  to  Barkers',  to  fish  any  one 
in  the  United  States  for  a  new  hat. 
I  have  spent  many  a  long  spring  day 
ID  the  lonely  woods  on  Buffalo  with 
Parkin  the  Saddler,  and  in  spite 
of  such  debasing  advantages  as  Balti- 
more hooks  and  Yankee  snoods  (as 
Jim  always  called  casting-lines)  and  a 
"  jinted  pole  "  and  an  average  amount 
of  skill,  I  never  could  get  much  ahead 
of  my  ragged  companion  on  the  day's 
count.  That  I  used  to  kill  as  many 
weighed  upon  his  gentle  soul  with  a 
weight  that,  in  spite  of  his  supreme 
good  nature  and  amiable  disposition, 
was  at  one  time  almost  more  than  he 
co  aid  bear.  The  rivalry  of  Uncle  Moses 
was  another  matter.  They  had  been 
rivals  ever  since  the  old  man  had 
taught  him  to  fish  as  a  boy  ages 
before  the  war,  and  they  had  been 


together  the  great  exponents,  the 
great  patrons  of  trout-fishing  in  that 
little  corner  of  the  globe.  The  low- 
country  farmers  that  on  a  general 
holiday  or  a  slack  time  came  up  once 
in  a  while  to  "try  the  trout"  are 
quite  unambitious  tyros,  who  take  our 
friend  along  with  them  to  make  up 
the  basket  while  they  flounder  round 
upon  the  slippery  unaccustomed  rocks 
within  comfortable  distance  of  the 
lunch-hamper.  The  occasional  "city 
fellah,"  who  penetrates  as  far  as  Buf- 
falo Creek  and  takes  Jim  of  course  as 
his  gillie,  is  more  persevering,  and  is 
also  well  armed  by  the  Shucksborough 
tackle-maker  aforesaid.  According  to 
Jim,  however,  this  class  of  sportsman 
always  "  skeers  a  heap  more  fish  than 
he  cotches,"  and  the  former's  suprem- 
acy has  never,  I  take  it,  been  threat- 
ened on  any  of  these  rare  occasions. 

It  was  a  real  blow  to  Parkin  the 
Saddler  when  a  ready-made  fisherman, 
so  to  speak,  was  launched  out  of  space 
and  set  down  at  his  very  side  on  the 
waters  he  and  Uncle  Moses  had  domi- 
nated for  a  lifetime.  It  was  no  selfish 
fear  of  their  special  preserves  being 
encroached  on  that  agitated  these 
honest  souls,  but  pure  mortification  of 
wounded  pride  mixed  with  profound 
astonishment.  It  is  many  years  now 
since  they  realised  for  the  first  time 
that  the  trout-producing  area  of  the 
known  world  was  not  limited  to  a 
particular  portion  of  the  Blue  Bidge 
Mountains  of  Virginia.  This  strange 
belief  imparted  to  my  first  encounter 
with  Parkin  the  Saddler  special  in- 
terest. I  should  doubt  if  the  splinter 
of  shell  that  knocked  him  senseless 
beside  his  gun  in  the  Richmond  re- 
doubt, and  partly  crippled  him  for  life, 
was  more  of  a  shock  in  its  way  than 
this  unlooked  for  and  successful  in- 
vasion by  a  foreigner  of  his  particular 
stronghold.  The  way  of  it  was  this. 
I  was  making  a  preliminary  explora- 
tion among  other  mountain  streams  of 
Buffalo  Creek.  An  accident  had  ren- 
dered necessary  some  temporary  sub- 
stitute for  a  rod.  A  poplar  or  hazel 
switch  about  eight  feet  long  that  was 
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lying  handy  seemed  to  suit  my  notions 
of  brook-fishing  better  at  any  rate 
than  the  eighteen-foot  pole  of  the 
country,  and  working  my  way  up 
the  then  strange  tangles  of  Buffalo 
one  April  morning  I  had  reached  the 
very  spot  where  we  have  just  left  our 
friend.  The  fish  were  biting  very  freely, 
and  by  pitching  a  long  line  up  stream 
I  had  been  able  to  some  extent  to 
counteract  the  inefficiencies  of  the 
rustic  rod  and  had  basketed  a  really 
good  dish  of  trout.  The  place  in 
question  I  have  described  as  being 
both  tempting  and  accessible,  and 
here  on  that  occasion  the  little  silvery 
quarter-pounders  came  out  one  after 
another  in  a  fashion  by  no  means 
general  in  Buffalo  or  any  other 
stream.  The  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment was  great,  and  my  absorption  in 
the  sport  so  complete  that  I  was 
startled  and  astonished  when  a  hollow 
voice  sounded  from  the  adjoining 
thicket — 

"  Dad  blame  my  cats  !  " 
I  turned  and  beheld  Parkin  the 
Saddler  as  he  was  more  than  fifteen 
years  ago,  looking,  so  far  as  I  remem- 
ber, precisely  as  he  looks  now.  The 
same  old  well-ventilated  slouch  hat, 
the  same  sun-cured  green-black  tail 
coat,  the  same  yellow  homespun  pant- 
aloons and  knee-boots  turned  over  at 
the  heel,  and  the  same  tangled  wilder- 
ness of  beard  and  hair,  and  the  big 
wild  eyes  almost  bursting  from  their 
sockets  with  blank  amazement. 

"  Dad  blame  my  cats  !  "  Jim  had  a 
wonderful  vocabulary  for  the  relief  of 
his  emotions  and  avoided  by  all  sorts 
of  quaint  compromises  the  large  and 
expressive  D.  that  would  have  written 
him  down  in  the  Baptist  community 
to  which  he  belonged  as  "  a  swearin' 
man."  On  that  occasion  I  wasn't  in 
a  position  to  realise  the  shock  Jim 
had  received.  What  accidentally  gave 
it  more  force  was  that  he  had  that  day, 
in  fly-fishing  parlance  "  missed  the 
rise."  He  had  wasted  precious  time 
in  chasing  Uncle  Moses  through  the 
bushes,  trying  to  get  ahead  of  him 
without  avail,  and  had  dropped  back 


with  an  empty  basket  in  despair  to 
make  a  fresh  start  below.  It  was  thus 
he  encountered  the  startling  apparition 
which  "  put  him  right  off  everything," 
except  talking,  for  a  week.  He  spent 
this  period  at  the  store  at  Barkers', 
recovering  from  the  shock  and  re- 
lieving his  feelings.  "  It  warn't  one 
of  our  folks,  warn't  even  a  city  man. 
Reckon  he  must  'a'  bin  a  Englishman 
from  away  out  thar.  But  I  tell  you, 
sir,  he  was  everlastingly  ketchin'  'em 
and  rakin'  'em  like  Ole  Scratch.  Sich 
kind  o'  fishin'  you  never  seed.  Sho'  as 
yo'  born  his  pole  warn't  no  bigger  than 
a  ridin*  switch,  an'  he  had  a  snood  ten 
feet  long  hitched  ontill  the  line  which 
he  war  flickin'  and  flingin'  every  which 
way  in  the  bushes.  And,  great  day  in 
the  mornin'f  he  was  hi'stin'  'em." 

But  we  must  return  to  Jim  as  we 
left  him  carrying,  and  apparently 
carrying  lightly,  up  Buffalo  the  weight 
of  the  intervening  years.  He  has 
dropped  his  worm  into  the  head  of  the 
pool,  and  his  big  wild  eyes  glare  at  the 
point  of  his  long  pole  as  it  follows  the 
course  of  the  bait  down  the  eddying, 
curling  stream.  The  portentous  plug 
of  tobacco  stretches  almost  to  bursting 
the  skin  of  his  drawn  leather-coloured 
cheek.  But  his  jaws  suddenly  cease 
their  monotonous  working  as  the 
electric  thrill  of  a  biting  trout  flashes 
down  the  cumbrous  sapling  to  the 
horny  hands  that  hold  it.  The  trem- 
bling is  checked  for  a  second  only  in  its 
downward  course.  Jim  still  loses  his 
head  like  a  schoolboy  over  the  first 
fish.  There  is  a  scuffling  of  feet  for  a 
second  on  the  pebbly  shore.  He 
staggers  back  a  step  or  two,  as  he  does 
when  he  has  poured  a  double  charge  of 
powder  by  mistake  into  the  old  turkey- 
gun,  and  a  golden-bellied  red-finned 
trout  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  is  in  mid- 
air flying  into  the  rhododendrons  be- 
hind. "  Dad  blame  my  cats  ! "  The 
prize  takes  some  hunting  for  in  the 
bushes,  but  is  eventually  secured,  and 
the  Saddler,  a  little  ashamed  of  himself, 
puts  on  a  fresh  worm,  sobers  down, 
and  begins  again  at  the  head  of  the 
pool. 
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Jim  does  not  always  land  his  fish 
in  this  wise,  but  at  the  very  best  he 
treats  them  with  scant  ceremony.  As 
for  playing  a  trout  he  would  scout  the 
notion,  though  he  has  read  about  "  such 
foolishness  "  in  old  copies  of  Forest  and 
Stream  that  find  their  way  sometimes 
to  his  cottage  on  winter  evenings. 
When  he  fastens  in  the  rare  but  oc- 
casional three-quarter-pounder,  or  in 
his  own  idiom  "  hangs  a  whaler,"  the 
struggle  is  apt  to  be  a  brief  and 
violent  one.  Generally  the  whaler 
gets  what  appears  to  be  the  best  of  it, 
and  returns  to  his  lair  decorated 
with  a  foot  of  gut  and  an  Old  Virginia 
hook  in  his  gills,  and  a  severe  pain  in 
his  jaw,  to  swear  off  worms  doubtless 
for  a  considerable  period.  Jim  is  not 
a  member  of  any  fly-fishing  club,  but 
he  claims  descent  from  Ananias  with 
the  best  of  them.  That  badly  treated 
trout  swells  and  grows  with  each 
narration  of  the  struggle  to  unbe- 
lieving Philistines  at  Barkers',  till  they 
ultimately  settle  the  question  by  de- 
ciding that  it  was  not  a  fish  at  all  but 
a  sycamore  root  or  a  chestnut  log  that 
Cousin  Jim  "  hung." 

There  is  no  space  to-day  to  follow 
Jim  up  the  mazy  gorges  of  Buffalo. 
Lonely  enough  so  far  as  humanity  goes, 
unless  where  here  and  there  a  rickety 
cabin  is  pitched  near  the  streamlet's 
side  ;  or  the  quaint  but  dreaded  figure 
of  old  Uncle  Moses  looms  large  ahead, 
focussed  against  the  white  veil  of  a 
cataract.  But  surely  no  solitude  was 
ever  so  far  removed  from  sadness  as 
thifr,  nor  Nature  gayer,  nor  a  wilder- 
ness more  smiling  !  The  brook  has  its 
moments  of  sadness,  it  is  true.  Brief 
fleeting  periods  of  depression,  when  its 
joy<  >usness  quails  beneath  the  frown  of 
dan  k  and  verdureless  cliffs,  and  its  sun- 
lit laughing  face  grows  wan  and  dark 
in  some  uncanny  hollow  where  black 
whi  rlpools  go  round  and  round  for  ever 
and  sullen  backwaters  heave  and 
tremble  beneath  banks  of  creamy 
froth.  But  these  are  passing  moods. 
The  ways  of  Buffalo  lie  mostly  through 
cavorns  to  be  sure,  but  the  walls  of 
the^e  caverns  are  of  blooming  shrubs 


and  flowering  woodland  trees,  of  stately, . 
graceful  cedars,  of  sweet-smelling  hem- 
locks. If  their  roofs  are  not  the  un- 
broken sky,  the  soft  tracery  that 
breaks  the  blue  of  heaven  is  that  of 
the  trembling  leaves  of  maple  and 
aspen,  of  cherry  blossoms  in  their  sea- 
son, and  of  dogwood  blooms  in  theirs. 
And  on  the  bank  there  is  the  familiar 
alder  with  its  homely,  sombre  leaves 
catching,  as  they  whisk  downward  at 
their  appointed  times,  the  Duns  and 
March  Browns  and  Yellow  Sallies  in 
which  Appalachian  trout  as  well  as 
English  ones  so  greatly  delight.  What 
music  there  is  too  in  the  tumble  of  a 
mountain  stream,  and  none  that  I  ever 
knew  played  more  witching  airs  than 
the  streams  of  Buffalo  !  What  are  all 
the  fiddles  that  ever  scraped  in  South 
Kensington  to  the  ever-changing 
melodies,  the  solemn  dirges,  the  plain- 
tive carols,  the  sobs,  the  laughter,  the 
thunder  of  such  a  rivulet  as  this  ? 

In  these  sounds  and  sights  and  soli- 
tudes Jim's  rough  uncultured  soul  de- 
lights. He  is  no  pot-hunter,  and  in 
fact  has  little  care  for  his  fish  beyond 
the  pleasure  of  carrying  what  he  calls  a 
"  mess  "  to  some  sick  old  woman,  and 
going  perhaps  several  miles  out  of  his 
road  to  do  it.  His  neighbours,  busy  with 
their  corn  and  tobacco,  call  him  a  loafer, 
a  trifler,  and  a  "  no  'count  fellar  "  ;  but 
all  the  same  there  is  not  a  farm-house 
or  a  cabin  within  twenty  miles  where 
a  knife  and  fork  would  not  be  laid 
more  readily  for  him  than  almost  any 
one.  Or  if  help  at  a  bed  of  sickness 
is  wanted  no  name  occurs  more  nat- 
urally to  those  in  need  than  that  of 
Parkin  the  Saddler. 

Jim  is  the  only  man  in  the  district 
who  can  hunt  the  wild  turkey  with 
success.  If  he  is  ever  quite  so  happy 
as  upon  the  banks  of  Buffalo,  it  is 
when  the  woods  upon  the  mountain- 
spurs  have  turned  to  gold  and  scarlet, 
and  the  young  birds  are  large  enough 
to  shoot  but  not  yet  endowed  with  that 
supernatural  astuteness  that  enables 
them  later  on  to  defy  the  wiliest  of 
sportsmen.  Jim  has  found  out  long 
before  the  season  opens  where  the 
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.various  gangs    have    been   bred   and 
where    they    "use."     Not    a    farmer 
within  ten  miles  drops  upon  a  flock  of 
turkeys  in  his  rounds  that  he  does  not 
send   word    to    Parkin    the    Saddler. 
Then    Jim    starts    off    in    the   crisp 
autumn  morning  on  the  same  old  mule 
that  carries  him  to  Buffalo.     And  he 
takes   with  him   the  fearful  blunder- 
buss  of  ancient   build   and    yawning 
bore,  that  was  a  flint-gun  early  in  the 
century  and  has  since  the  war  been 
fitted  with  nipples  that  are  being  per- 
petually blown  off  by  his  erratic  load- 
ing.    For  our  friend  is  as  conservative 
in  shooting  as  he  is  in  fishing.     He 
still,    at   this   day  when    hammerless 
breechloaders  are  popping  through  the 
November   days   in   the    stubbles   all 
round  him,  carries  his   powder   in   a 
cow-horn  and  pours  out  a  charge  by 
guess-work  into  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
And  he  still  as  often  as  not  carries  his 
shot  loose  in  one  pocket  and  a  sheet  of 
the  county  paper  for  wadding  in  the 
other.      Jim's    notions,    too,    of    the 
economy  of  explosive  forces  are  still 
elementary.      If   he   wants   to   make 
extra  certain  of  an  old  gobbler  he  is 
trying    to    call    up,   he    doubles    his 
charges    of    powder    and    shot.     The 
sound  that  is  produced  on  these  occa- 
sions, when  the  rusty  piece  does  not 
miss  fire,  is  terrific,  all  the  more  so  in 
the  dead  dreamy  silence  of  the  Indian 
summer,  when  even  an  acorn  dropping 
or  a   woodpecker    tapping   makes   an 
echo  in  the  woods.  Jim  is  not  addicted 
to  "  shutin'  on  the  wing,"  but  he  is  a 
great  woodsman  and  can  see  the  scratch 
of  a  turkey  on  the  dry  leaves,  or  its 
trail  on  the  soft  clay  of  a  gully,  where 
the  average   mortal   would   see   abso- 
lutely nothing.     He  is  a  deft  hand  too 
at  the  difficult   art    of  imitating   the 
tuk,  tuk  of  the  noble  bird  with  proper 
skill,  and  luring  it  to  its  destruction. 
Jim  takes  very  little  risk  in  his  shots. 
He  reserves  his  fire  with  a  calmness 
that  would  have  done  credit  even  to 
British  Infantry  in  their  palmiest  days. 
So  when    you   hear    the    roar  of    his 


cannon,  which  I  have  frequently  done 
on  those  still  mornings  at  a  distance 
of  five  miles  off,  you  may  be  pretty 
sure  there  is  something  or  other  biting 
the  dust. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  field  of  sport 
that  Jim  is  prominent.  Almost  every 
event,  that  has  no  connection  with  his 
own  business  or  his  own  profit,  is 
graced  by  his  presence.  His  own 
hogs  have  probably  come  to  various 
and  untimely  ends  long  before  the 
acorns  in  the  woods  and  the  corn  on 
his  half-worked  patch  are  ready  to 
turn  them  into  bacon.  But  no  hog- 
killing  in  the  neighbourhood  would  be 
quite  complete  without  the  Saddler 
was  there  to  crack  jokes  and  tell 
"  bar"  stories, — for  Jim  is  something 
of  a  bear-hunter  too — or  to  take  a 
hand  in  keeping  the  log  fire  going  and 
the  water  hot.  No  coon-hunt,  no  corn- 
shucking,  no  house-raising,  no  out- 
door preaching,  no  wholesale  baptis- 
ing, escapes  the  personal  attention  of 
Parkin  the  Saddler.  If  his  criticism 
on  such  matters  is  not  of  much  worth, 
as  a  chronicler  and  a  local  news-bearer 
he  is  invaluable. 

To  see  Jim,  however,  at  his  best  on 
serious  occasions  is  when  Senator 
Tidewater,  that  good  old  Yirginian 
representative  of  Free  Trade  and 
States'  Rights,  pays  his  annual  visit 
to  Barkers'  and  from  the  broken 
verandah  of  the  store  appeals  to  his 
friends  not  to  let  new  issues  and 
local  questions  allow  them  to  forget 
their  ancient  faith.  In  the  whole 
crowd  there  is  no  more  vociferous  ap- 
plauder  than  Jim.  His  wild  eyes  dilate 
with  excitement,  and  his  leathery  face 
actually  glows  with  indignation  and 
with  pity  for  himself  as  an  honest 
toiling  farmer  fast  in  the  clutches  of 
the  unscrupulous  Yankee  manufac- 
turer ;  and  he  goes  home  to  dream  of 
a  millennium  in  which  breech-loaders 
and  "jinted  poles  "  are  forwarded  on 
application  with  the  enclosure  of  a 
two-cent  stamp. 

A.  G.  BRADLEY. 
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THE  correspondence  on  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Gallery  of  British  Art  seems 
for  the  present  to  have  run  its  ap- 
pointed course.  As  the  editor  of  The 
Times  was  good  nature  itself  in  opening 
his  columns  to  the  two  gentlemen  who 
seemed  to  be  foremost  in  its  favour, 
they  will  perhaps  be  in  some  measure 
reconciled  to  the  failure  of  their 
schemes.  A  gallery  there  is  to  be, 
but  not  on  the  site  or  after  the  model 
proposed  either  by  Sir  J.  C.  Robinson 
or  Mr.  Quilter.  These  gentlemen, 
though  apparently,  as  rival  reformers 
will,  looking  somewhat  askance  at  each 
othor,  were  at  least  agreed  on  one 
point, — that  the  new  gallery  should 
have  no  connection  of  any  kind  with 
the  Museum  at  South  Kensington.  On 
that  point  the  case  has  been  decided 
against  them.  Lord  Carlisle  and  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton  have  recommended 
that)  the  buildings  at  South  Kensing- 
ton should  be  utilised  for  the  new 
gallery,  and  the  Government  have 
adopted  the  recommendation.  The 
schome  for  rearing  a  lordly  pleasure- 
house  on  what  is  now  the  kitchen- 
garden  of  Kensington  Palace,  and  the 
schome  for  enlarging  the  National 
Gallery,  have  both  therefore  fallen  to 
the  ground.  Neither  will  probably  be 
regretted.  The  latter  was  indeed  at 
once  put  out  of  court  by  the  unanswer- 
able argument  that  there  was  not  an 
inch  of  ground  available  in  Trafalgar 
Square.  The  other  involved  so  many 
assumptions,  to  say  the  least  extremely 
problematical, — that  the  Government 
and  the  Crown,  for  example,  should 
agree  to  make  a  present  of  the  site  and 
to  allow  a  road  to  be  cut  through  some 
parti  of  the  park, — that,  although  it 
appears  to  have  found  supporters,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  ever 
seriously  probable  if  even  possible. 

Most  people,  who  have  no  theories 


of  their  own  to  advance,  will,  I  take 
it,  be  inclined  to  agree  with  Lord 
Carlisle  and  Sir  Frederick  Leighton. 
There  is  ample  space  at  South  Ken- 
sington, space  immediately  available 
and  easily  to  be  made  available. 
With  much  that  is  really  precious  and 
useful  in  those  galleries,  there  is  also 
an  infinite  deal  of  rubbish.  The  forma- 
tion of  this  new  treasure-house  should 
lead  to  a  general  reorganization  and 
rearrangement  of  the  old  ones,  and 
this  by  itself  would  be  a  national  boon. 
It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that 
the  authorities  at  South  Kensington 
have  not  proved  themselves  good  ad- 
ministrators. Differing  on  many  points, 
all  the  promoters  of  the  new  move- 
ment came  together  on  this  one,  and 
one  of  them  at  least  should  know 
something  about  it.  The  newspapers 
seemed  also  to  be  on  their  side  so  far, 
though  that  need  not  necessarily 
imply  knowledge.  What  grounds 
there  may  be  for  this  distrust,  I  know 
not.  In  all  these  matters  there  are 
almost  always,  and  inevitably,  secret 
springs  at  work  of  which  the  general 
public  must  be  ignorant,  and,  to  do  it 
justice,  is  mostly  careless.  It  looks  to 
results  as  they  affect  its  own  interests 
and  pleasures,  and  does  not  pry  into 
motives.  It  may  be  allowed  that 
affairs  at  South  Kensington  are  capable 
of  improvement ;  and  it  should  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  Government,  having 
taken  this  matter  in  hand,  will  see 
that  they  are  improved. 

Most  people  again,  if  free  to  exer- 
cise their  common  sense,  will  probably 
think  it  more  convenient  in  every  way 
that  any  new  national  collection  of 
pictures  that  is,  or  ought  to  be,  formed 
should  be  affiliated  to  one  of  those 
already  existing  than  be  flung  upon 
the  town  as  a  separate  and  inevitably 
rival  establishment.  Already  we  have 
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a  National  Gallery,  a  National  Por- 
trait Gallery,  and  the  Gallery  at  South 
Kensington.  Surely  these,  if  efficiently 
managed  and  supplied,  should  be 
enough  even  for  so  large  a  city  as 
London.  Every  fresh  national  collec- 
tion of  pictures  must  in  some  degree 
narrow  the  bounds  of  those  already 
existing,  and  diminish  their  spheres 
of  usefulness  equally  with  their  means 
of  support.  The  country  is  full  of 
wealthy  men  eager,  we  are  assured,  to 
employ  their  wealth  for  the  national 
benefit  j  but  the  stream  of  this  bene- 
faction will  lose  half  its  fertilizing 
power  when  parcelled  into  a  multi- 
plicity of  small  channels.  Government 
too  will  be  expected  to  contribute  ;  and 
the  contributions  of  no  Government 
can  in  these  days  be  other  than  inter- 
mittent and  scanty. 

Assuming  then  that  the  formation 
of  this  Gallery  of  British  Art  will 
supply  a  want  that  it  is  discreditable  to 
a  rich,  liberal,  and  energetic  nation  to 
leave  unsatisfied,  there  is  not  likely  to 
be  much  disagreement  over  the  place 
chosen  for  it.  But  must  we  make 
that  assumption  ? 

The  idea  sprang,  as  will  be  remem- 
bered, from  Mr.  Henry  Tate's  offer  to 
the  National  Gallery  of  his  collection 
of  modern  paintings,  or  of  such  a 
selection  from  them  as  the  trustees 
might  prefer.  The  offer  was  declined 
for  various  reasons,  and  was  then  re- 
peated to  the  Government  subject  to 
certain  conditions.  Mr.  Tate  wished 
to  see  a  national  gallery  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  works  of  British 
Painters  and  administered  by  a  body 
of  trustees  independent  of  all  other 
similar  establishments.  The  gallery 
was  to  stand  by  itself,  having  neither 
art  nor  part  with  the  National  Gal- 
lery, the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  or 
the  Gallery  at  South  Kensington.  If 
the  Government  would  sanction  such 
an  institution  and  promise  an  annual 
grant  for  its  support,  Mr.  Tate  would 
convey  his  pictures,  or  such  of  them 
as  might  be  selected,  to  the  nation. 
The  Government  were  willing  to  ac- 
cept Mr.  Tate's  pictures  but  not  his 


conditions.  Some  of  the  motives 
which  led  the  trustees  of  the  National 
Gallery  to  decline  Mr.  Tate's  liberality 
worked  with  them  also.  They  could 
not  sanction  the  establishment  of  a 
new  national  administration  inde- 
pendent of  and  in  rivalry  with  those 
already  existing  ;  nor  could  they  pledge 
themselves  to  any  annual  grant,  which 
was  obviously  a  matter  not  for  this 
Government  or  that,  but  solely  under 
the  control  of  Parliament.  On  the 
other  hand  they  believed  that  a  gal- 
lery founded  on  the  general  lines  of 
the  Luxembourg  at  Paris  might  be 
possible.  The  idea  had  been  often  be- 
fore them,  and  they  had  lately  taken 
the  advice  of  the  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  on  the 
subject.  That  advice  pointed  unani- 
mously to  South  Kensington,  where 
room  could  be  found  in  the  east  and 
west  galleries  which  are  fire-proof, 
well  lighted,  and  would  be  ample 
enough  at  least  for  many  years  to 
come.  Were  such  an  institution  estab- 
lished under  such  partial  control  as 
the  Treasury  has  always  exercised  over 
the  National  Gallery,  the  question  of 
some  annual  expenditure  would  natur- 
ally arise. 

Meanwhile  the  report  of  Mr.  Tate's 
offer  had  let  loose  a  score  of  busy  pens. 
Prominent  among  them  was  that  inde- 
fatigable quill,  casting  almost  as  long 
a  shadow  as  the  spear  of  Paris,  which 
Sir  J.  C.  Robinson  has  brandished  for 
so  many  years  in  the  cause  of  Art. 
There  too  was  Mr.  Quilter,  courageous 
always  if  not  convincing,  and  practi- 
cal at  least  in  an  offer  of  two  thousand 
pounds  towards  the  foundation  of  the 
ideal  gallery  of  his  dreams.  And  Mr. 
William  Agnew,  in  the  picturesque  lan- 
guage employed  by  the  votaries  of  the 
game  of  poker,  seeing  Mr.  Quilter  and 
going  eight  thousand  better.  And  Mr. 
Conway,  more  gentle,  more  courteous 
to  existing  institutions,  less  dogmatic 
than  some  of  his  companions,  but  still 
firm  in  a  well-bred  fashion  on  the  side 
of  the  new  gallery.  And  many  others 
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as  firm  and  doubtless  no  less  famous. 
They  were  backed  up  bravely  by  The 
Times.  Mr.  Agnew's  princely  muni- 
ficence; brought  the  great  paper  round, 
which  had  hitherto  been  liberal  indeed 
of  its  columns,  but  had  not  taken  any 
active  part  in  the  discussion.  Even 
Mr.  Quilter's  two  thousand  pounds 
had  ]eft  it  comparatively  cold ;  but 
Mr.  Agnew's  ten  thousand  clenched 
the  matter.  "When  a  man  in  Mr. 
Agnew's  position,"  it  was  said,  "  takes 
up  a  proposal  of  the  kind,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  thing  is  wanted,  and 
that  ihe  demand  is  not  an  affair  either 
of  crotchets  or  of  sentiment."  The 
argument  is  perhaps  not  convincing, 
and  its  expression  was  certainly  not 
complimentary  to  the  other  gentlemen ; 
but  it  should  at  least  be  most  satisfac- 
tory i>o  Mr.  Agnew. 

But  as  yet  no  evidence  has  been 
forthcoming  that  this  Gallery)  of 
British  Art  is  a  necessity  of  the 
time,  nor  any  general  current  of 
opinion  in  its  favour.  To  get  at  what 
may  be  called  public  opinion  on  such 
matters  is  not  easy.  Probably  it  does 
not  exist.  No  doubt  the  average  man 
in  his  own  way  and  at  his  own  time 
likes  to  stroll  through  a  picture-gallery ; 
but  having  already  three  very  suffi- 
cient ones  (I  speak  only  of  London)  to 
stroll  through  when  in  the  mood,  to  say 
nothing  of  exhibitions  beyond  name  or 
number  open  every  year  almost  from 
January  to  December,  he  is  unlikely  to 
be  gc-eatly  stirred  at  the  prospect  of  an 
addition  to  these  simple  pleasures — 
pleasures  moreover  which,  as  his 
teachers  never  weary  of  reminding 
him.  he  is  constitutionally  incapable  of 
appreciating.  But  by  public  opinion 
it  will  be  said  that  educated  public 
opinion  is  taken  to  be  meant.  Let 
that  be  granted ;  even  then  I  do  not 
know  that  we  are  much  nearer  the 
mark.  What  is  wanted  is  educated 
public  opinion  that  shall  be  entirely 
disinterested,  and  that  we  have  not 
got.  It  is  not  of  course  to  be  sup- 
pose d  that  any  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  given  their  powerful  voices  in 
favour  of  this  gallery — painters,  critics, 


picture-dealers — are  interested  in  the 
vulgar  sense  of  the  word.  But  they 
all  have  theories  they  wish  to  venti- 
late, all  schemes  they  wish  to  estab- 
lish, all  —  in  a  word,  and  as  the 
Americans  say — axes  to  grind.  Clearly 
it  is  almost  inevitable  that  this  should 
be  so,  and  can  be  nothing  to  their  dis- 
credit ;  nor  does  it  lessen  the  value  of 
their  opinion  as  experts  on  all  practical 
points  connected  with  the  gallery,  its 
situation,  lighting,  arrangement,  and 
so  forth.  But  what  one  would  like  to 
know  is  how  the  matter  looks  to  men 
who  are  at  once  educated  and  inde- 
pendent, whose  knowledge  of  art  is  at 
once  fine  and  impartial,  and  who  have 
some  practical  experience  of  its  condi- 
tion and  needs.  It  is  something  no 
doubt  to  find  such  an  one  as  Lord 
Carlisle  on  the  side  of  the  movement. 
But  we  should  like  to  hear  the  opinions 
of  more  of  that  stamp. 

Again,  most  of  the  supporters  of  the 
new  gallery  have  been  at  no  pains  to 
conceal  their  dislike  of  existing  insti- 
tutions. Mr.  Conway,  in  his  letter  to 
The  Times,  spoke  of  an  "  unjust  and 
unwise  attack  "  that  one  of  them  had 
made  on  the  administration  of  the 
National  Gallery.  Another  lifted  up 
his  voice  against  the  "  inconsistent  and 
frequently  unjust  and  injurious  action 
of  the  Royal  Academy."  As  for  the 
authorities  at  South  Kensington,  waste, 
muddle,  partiality,  ineffectiveness,  were 
some  of  the  lightest  words  hurled  at 
the  heads  of  those  unhappy  men ;  they 
at  least,  it  was  unanimously  agreed, 
were  past  redemption.  These  com- 
plaints are  not  new.  They  have  been 
heard  very  often  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  most  often  from  quarters 
which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  general 
public  will  not  accept  as  entirely  un- 
biassed. It  would  be  a  pity  that  this 
new  gallery  should  come  to  be  associ- 
ated in  the  public  mind  less  with  a 
disinterested  wish  to  promote  the 
cause  of  native  art  than  to  gratify 
some  personal  caprice  or  pique. 
Yet  those  who  know  no  better  might 
be  pardoned  for  attributing  this  new 
scheme,  as  they  can  gather  its  scope 
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and  purpose  from  too  many  of  its  ad- 
vocates, to  that  general  fancy  for 
abolishing,  or  at  least  remodelling,  all 
existing  institutions  which  is  so  much 
in  English  air  at  the  present  moment. 
We  are  reminded  that  the  new  gallery 
"  must  start  under  very  unfavourable 
auspices,  if  even  the  suspicion  of  job- 
bery and  partisanship  attaches  to  those 
who  administer  it."  The  suspicion  of 
pique,  or  prejudice,  or  even  of  compe- 
tition, would  be  scarcely  less  injurious 
to  it.  The  obvious  way  to  avoid  these 
suspicions  is  to  show  that  such  a  gal- 
lery as  these  gentlemen  wish  to  see 
established  is  really  wanted,  not  as  a 
means  of  gratifying  the  ambition  or 
the  vanity  of  a  few  individuals,  but  as 
a  national  institution  for  which  the 
time  is  now  ripe,  and  which  can  be 
established  and  maintained  without 
encroaching  on  the  privileges  of  exist- 
ing institutions  which  are  also  the 
property  of  the  nation. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  an 
English  Luxembourg,  which  shall  in 
time  become  our  true  National  Gallery. 
But  in  an  extremely  sensible  letter  to 
The  Times  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe  rather 
silenced  this  talk  by  reminding  us 
what  position  the  Luxembourg  Gallery 
really  holds  in  Paris.  It  is  that  of 
the  ante-chamber  of  the  Louvre,  a 
sort  of  purgatory,  as  it  were,  through 
which  the  French  painters  must  pass 
to  attain  the  paradise  of  the  Louvre, 
and  from  which  not  all  of  them,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  emerge.  The  plan 
worked  well,  said  Mr.  Crowe,  for  the 
time  ordained  to  pass  before  the  trans- 
lation could  be  effected  allowed  breath- 
ing-space for  revisal  and  for  reversal 
if  necessary  of  former  judgments. 
But  it  will  be  obvious  that  such  a 
gallery  must  be  a  very  different  thing 
from  what  those  who  have  drawn  their 
illustrations  from  Paris  have  in  mind. 
Our  Luxembourg  would  pass  on  its 
best  to  the  Valhalla  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  and  keep  only  its  worst.  The 
bitterest  cynic  will  hardly  venture  to 
assert  that  a  gallery  perennially  filled 
with  the  worst  productions  of  con- 
temporary native  art  would  adequately 


satisfy   the   idea  of   a    true  National 
Gallery. 

But  putting  the  fancy  of  a  Luxem- 
bourg aside,  and  taking  the  new 
movement  seriously,  what  is  proposed, 
so  far  as  it  is  yet  clear,  is  a  univer- 
sal gallery  of  British  Art,  paintings, 
engravings,  sculpture,  from  the  earliest 
times.  It  is  a  grand  and  comprehen- 
sive scheme.  The  National  Gallery  is 
to  contribute  all  its  treasures  from  the 
modern  side,  its  Reynolds',  and  Gains- 
boroughs,  its  Constables  and  Turners, 
its  Landseers,  Mulreadys,  and  Wilkies ; 
from  the  British  Museum  is  to  come 
its  matchless  collection  of  drawings 
and  engravings ;  the  Soane  Museum 
is  to  give  up  its  Hogarths  ;  our  National 
Portraits  are  to  be  torn  from  the  home 
they  have  at  last  found  after  long 
years  of  wandering ;  even  South  Ken- 
sington is  to  be  allowed  to  contribute. 
To  these  will  be  added  Mr.  Tate's  gift, 
and  many  others,  we  are  assured,  are 
only  waiting  to  follow  Mr.  Tate's  ex- 
ample till  they  are  satisfied  that  their 
generosity  will  not  be  wasted.  On 
such  an  ample  and  secure  foundation 
will  then  be  slowly  built  up  the 
Gallery  of  British  Art.  Year  by 
year  it  will  be  fed  with  the  choicest 
productions  of  native  genius,  carefully 
chosen  without  fear  or  favour  by  the 
most  capable  and  impartial  judges. 
And  thus  will  be  at  last  established  a 
representative  treasure-house  of  British 
Art,  a  possession  and  a  pride  to  the 
British  nation  through  all  the  cen- 
turies to  come.  If  this  be,  as  Mait- 
land  told  Knox  was  his  ideal  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  a  devout  imagination, 
it  is  at  least  a  splendid  one. 

But  is  it  possible  ?  Is  it  likely — 
even  if  the  tenure  of  their  property 
permit  it,  is  it  likely  that  existing 
institutions  will  voluntarily  strip  them- 
selves to  enrich  a  rival  ?  Is  it  to  be 
wished  that  they  should  do  so  ?  "  We 
cannot  be  too  thankful,"  says  Mr. 
Conway,  "  for  the  good  fortune  which 
has  come  to  us,  as  a  nation,  through 
the  control  of  the  National  Gallery 
having  been  for  a  series  of  years  in 
the  hands  of  gentlemen,  learned  in  art 
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history,  and  capable  (as  very  few  men 
are )  of  forming  a  wisely  selected  and 
faiily   complete    historical    collection. 
It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  con- 
tinual increase  and  perfecting  of  that 
historical  collection  may  in  no  wise  be 
interfered  with  by  any  action  that  the 
promoters   of  a   modern   gallery   may 
take."    The  general  sense  of  the  nation 
will,  I  suspect,  be  on  the  side  of  Mr. 
Conway.     The  collection  of  pictures  in 
Trafalgar  Square  is  one  of  the  chief 
glories  of  our  country.    Other  galleries 
— in  France,  in  Spain,  in  Italy — are 
richer  of  course  in  individual  schools  ; 
bu3  no  gallery  elsewhere  in  Europe  is 
by  universal  consent  at  once  so  various 
and  so  excellent  in  its  variety.     Nor 
doos  it  disregard  modern  and   native 
work.     Within  the  last  four  years  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  that  admirable 
and  too  early  lost  painter,  Frederick 
Walker,  has  been  placed  on  its  walls, 
nor  has  a  place    been   denied   to  the 
leftn  and  melancholy  art  of  Rossetti. 
This  will  seem  but  a  scanty  recognition 
of  the  claims  of  contemporary  painting 
to  those  who  sympathize  with  the  cry 
lately   raised  at  the  purchase   of  the 
three  pictures  by  Holbein,  Velasquez 
and  Moroni  from  Lord  Radnor  on  the 
ground  that,   "  to  sink  such  an  enor- 
mous sum  as  55,000£  in  the  purchase 
of  old  canvases  is  to  deprive  at  least  a 
hundred  living  British  painters   of    a 
chance  of  selling  their  work."    That  is 
a   pious    cry,    but    not    to    the    pur- 
pose—  to    the    purpose    at    least    of 
such  an   institution   as   our   National 
Gallery.     The  living  British  painter, 
since  painters   lived    in  Britain,    had 
nover  an  ampler  market  for  his  wares 
than  now.    In  Bond  Street  and  Regent 
Street,   in   Pall   Mall,   Piccadilly  and 
the  Haymarket,  there  are  galleries  by 
the   score  where   he    may   show    the 
q  aality  of  his  work,  and  if  he  cannot 
find  purchasers  for  it  the  fault  can  be 
only  his.     Good  workmen  can  surely 
not  fail  to  find  their  market  at  a  time 
a  nd  among  a  people  so  tolerant  of  the 
bad.     At  least  it  is  not  the  duty  of  a 
nation  to  subsidize  bad  painters  who 
cannot  sell  their  pictures  in  open  com- 


petition.    The  library  of  the  British 
Museum  is  entitled  by  law  to  a  copy 
of   every    book    published    in    Great 
Britain.     Some  people  appear  to  think 
that  a  national  collection  of  paintings 
should  be  managed  on  the  same  system, 
and  that  every  painter  born,  or  made, 
in  Great  Britain  has  a  right  to  a  place 
on    its    walls.      Fortunately   for    the 
credit  of  our  nation  the  trustees  of  our 
great    gallery    think    otherwise,    and 
otherwise,  must  be  the  fervent  wish  of 
every   man   of  sense  throughout  this 
kingdom,  may   they  always  continue 
to  think.     There  is  already  much  on 
the  modern  side  that  could  be  freely 
spared,   accepted    in    days   when   the 
gallery  w#s  still  young  and  could  not 
afford  to  be  too  nobly  independent,  or 
purchased  it  may  be  by  authority  more 
indulgent  or   less   critical   than    that 
which  now  happily  prevails.    With  the 
Yernon  Collection  before  their  eyes,  the 
directors    of     our     National    Gallery 
should  never  need  to  be  reminded  that 
scarcity  of  funds  is  not  the  only  danger 
in  their  path. 

It  is  not  then  likely  that  the  dream 
of  a  Universal  Valhalla  of  British  Art 
will  be  realized  either  by  legalized 
robbery  or  voluntary  surrender.  The 
new  gallery  will  not  rise  on  the  ruins 
of  any  old  one  ;  it  must  stand  on  its 
own  foundations.  There  is  no  lack  of 
material  for  these.  The  annual  exhi- 
bitions of  Old  Masters  have  for  many 
years  reminded  us  how  rich  the  private 
galleries  of  England  are  in  native 
as  well  as  in  foreign  art.  Reynolds, 
Gainsborough  and  Romney,  Turner, 
Wilson,  Crome,  and  Constable  are  not 
monopolized  by  the  National  Gallery. 
If  owners  will  sell — and  they  do  not 
seem  as  a  race  averse  to  a  good  bar- 
gain— only  the  money  is  wanted.  How 
that  vital  want  is  to  be  supplied  is  not 
yet  very  clear.  Some  generous  offers 
have  been  made,  and  more  it  is  said 
will  be  made  ;  but  they  have  all  been 
coupled  with  conditions ;  the  conditions 
have  not  been  unreservedly  accepted 
even  when  not  absolutely  refused,  and 
it  is  not  certain  that  the  offers  will 
hold  good  in  altered  circumstances. 
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Let  it  be  granted,  however,  that  the 
initial  expenses  will  be  found ;  then 
rises  the  far  more  serious  question  of 
income.  Government  will  doubtless  do 
something,  but  much  they  cannot  do. 
Every  grant  they  make  to  the  National 
Gallery  is  jealously  watched  and 
angrily  disputed,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  is  not  likely  to  grow  more 
liberal  to  the  Fine  Arts,  unless  a 
radical  change  indeed  take  place  in  its 
composition  which  the  most  sanguine 
dare  hardly  hope  for.  The  three  great 
pictures  lately  bought  from  Lord 
Radnor  were  only  bought  with  the 
help  of  private  purses ;  and  men  able 
and  willing  to  play  the  part  of  national 
benefactors  will  certainly  prefer  to 
exercise  their  right  of  judgment  on  the 
objects  of  their  benefaction.  In  truth, 
however  much  its  promoters  may 
deprecate  the  idea,  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  new  gallery  can  exist  only  as  a 
rival  to  the  old  ones,  a  rival  both  in 
the  graces  of  Government  and  in  the 
liberality  of  private  individuals.  The 
golden  stream  that  flowing  in  full  and 
liberal  volume  might  have  made  a 
nation  rich,  happy,  and  prosperous, 
when  drained  off  into  a  hundred  petty 
channels  will  only  serve  to  make  it 
hungry,  jealous,  and  quarrelsome.  The 
rival  managers  will  naturally  exert 
themselves  to  secure  the  largest  share 
for  their  own  establishments.  We 
shall  see,  as  was  seen  not  so  long  ago 
on  a  memorable  trial,  the  masters  of 
the  old  and  the  new  worlds  weighed 
against  each  other  in  open  court. 
The  practices  of  the  American  Con- 
gress will  be  brought  into  what  should 
be  the  pure  and  passionless  sphere  of 
art.  For  the  sake  of  Raphael  and 
Tintoret  Sir  Frederick  Burton  must 
abase  himself  before  Sir  George  Camp- 
bell, and  Lord  Carlisle  be  forced  to 
pay  court  to  Mr.  Conybeare  that  the 
Gallery  of  British  Art  may  be  enriched 
with  a  landscape  by  Mr.  Leader  or  a 
portrait  by  Mr.  Sargent. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  admitted 
even  by  the  most  sanguine  of  its 
supporters  that  in  their  transactions 
with  contemporary  art  the  directors  of 


the  new  gallery  will  have  a  perilous 
course  to  steer.  Temptations  of  all 
sorts  must  inevitably  be  more  numer- 
ous. The  sweet  influences  of  friend- 
ship will  naturally  work  more  freely 
in  the  case  of  living  than  of  dead 
painters.  Even  in  the  sternest  minds 
perfect  disinterestedness  will  be  hard 
to  attain.  Though  he  be  chaste  as  ice 
and  cold  as  snow  no  man  can  look  on 
his  own  time  with  the  same  sure  and 
discerning  eye  as  on  the  times  gone 
by.  And  yet  without  the  rigid  ex- 
ercise of  a  judgment  as  impartial  and 
independent  as  it  is  competent,  what 
a  spectacle  of  fear  will  not  this  gallery 
present  in  a  few  years !  Consider 
for  a  moment  the  annual  harvest  of 
native  art  as  we  see  it  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  in  the  Institute,  in  the 
Society  of  British  Artists,  and  in  the 
numerous  other  places  of  exhibition 
with  which  London  swarms.  How 
much  of  this  would  any  righteous 
judge  select  for  storage  in  the  national 
garner?  Let  us — if  it  may  be  done 
without  discourtesy — let  us  even  con- 
sider the  list  of  pictures  chosen  by 
Mr.  Tate  as  the  cream  of  his  collection. 
How  many  of  these  can  fairly  be  called 
the  masterpieces,  can  fairly  even  be 
called  truly  representative  of  their 
painters  ?  And  the  number  of  works 
exhibited  bears  but  a  scanty  proportion 
indeed  to  the  number  of  works  sent 
for  exhibition.  Every  year  the  harvest 
grows,  and  will  grow,  for,  in  art  as  in 
literature,  the  fatal  field  of  respectable 
mediocrity  widens  daily.  How  is  the 
balance  to  be  preserved  between  sym- 
pathy and  judgment,  between  a  too 
rigid  and  a  too  catholic  taste?  And 
who  is  to  preserve  it?  We  see  in 
the  result  of  the  Chantrey  Bequest  how 
hard  a  thing  this  is  to  do,  and  among 
all  the  applicants  for  the  post  of  teach- 
ing the  Royal  Academy  its  business 
we  have  yet  to  be  assured  that  there 
is  one  whose  qualifications  are  equal 
to  his  will.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
a  single  man  is  more  likely  to  per- 
form this  invidious  task  satisfactorily 
than  a  committee,  and  especially  a 
committee  of  painters.  This  may  be 
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true ;  there  will  be  fewer  minds  to 
be  divided,  and  fewer  tastes  to  be 
satisfied.  One  thing  at  least  is  certain. 
England  has  never  been  wanting  in 
brave  men,  but  never  will  she  have 
borne  a  braver  son  than  the  man 
who  will  voluntarily  sacrifice  all  that 
wise  men  hold  most  dear  to  offer  him- 
self as  a  target  for  the  slings  and 
arrows  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  thousand  living 
British  painters.  Artists  are  envious, 
said  the  poet,  and  the  mob  profane. 
Painters  are  doubtless  no  more  envious 
than  other  artists.  But  the  fine  tem- 
per of  genius  thrills  quickly  to  every 
smart.  What  smart  can  be  more  gall- 
ing to  genius  than  to  find  those  doors 
closed  against  him  behind  which  lies 
the  last  assurance  of  his  fame?  I  know 
of  only  one  living  man  who  has  the 
courage,  the  cheerfulness,  and  the  im- 
perturbability requisite  for  the  task. 
And  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  cannot  be 
spared  from  his  present  work  even  to 
realize  the  devout  imagination  of  a  new 
Pinacothek. 

That  the  interests  of  British  Art 
would  not  be  served  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  gallery  advocated  by  Mr. 
Agnew  and  others  I  would  not  ven- 
ture to  say,  because  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  rightly  understand  what  these  gentle- 
men mean  by  the  phrase.  But  if,  as 
ono  of  them  assures  us,  it  is  "  to  lay 
thn  seeds  for  the  future  development 
and  appreciation  of  English  Art,"  and 
that  desired  consummation  can  only  be 
attained  "  when  people  begin  to  think 
about  painting  intelligently  and  sin- 
cei  ely  instead  of  taking  their  opinions 
at  second-hand  from  interested  authori- 
ties and  more  or  less  incompetent 
writers,"  I  must  confess  to  being 
doubtful.  I  must  confess  to  thinking 
th.it  English  Art  is  more  likely  to  be 
properly  appreciated  by  studying  it 
in  such  a  fashion  as  our  National 
Gallery  affords,  and  let  us  hope  will 
always  continue  to  afford,  than  in  a 
miscellaneous  collection  formed  to-day 
PUG  of  the  work  of  yesterday  to  be 
f 01  gotten  to-morrow.  When  the  artist 
has  gone  from  among  us,  when  the 


amiable  chorus  raised  by  right  over 
every  new-made  grave  has  died  away, 
when  judgment  is  possible  without 
favour  and  without  offence,  then  is 
the  time  to  decide  his  claim  to  a  place 
in  a  true  National  Gallery.  Such  a 
gallery  we  already  have,  and  it  should 
be  sufficient, — it  is  sufficient.  For  the 
study  of  contemporary  art  there  are 
ample  means  all  round  us,  and  those 
who  prefer  the  canvases  covered  now  to 
those  on  which  Time,  the  surest  of  all 
critics,  has  set  his  mark,  have  ample 
means  of  gratifying  their  tastes.  But 
to  burden  posterity  with  a  gallery  full 
of  paintings  for  three-fourths  of  which 
at  least  it  is  certain  that  they  will  not 
care,  is  surely  a  questionable  way  of 
sowing  seeds  either  for  study  or 
development. 

The  One  remains,  the  Many  change  and 
pass. 

For  the  Many  there  are  our  Royal 
Academy  and  all  its  kindred  galleries, 
there  are  the  picture-dealers'  shops,  and 
the  spacious  halls  of  Yisto  when  he  has 
heard  the  magic  whisper.  For  the 
One  there  is  what  should  truly  be, 
what  is,  and  what  always  will  be,  so 
long  as  it  is  kept  free  from  unautho- 
rized and  injudicious  interference,  the 
National  Gallery. 

Of  what  avail  national  collections 
of  pictures  are  towards  planting  or 
developing  artistic  tastes  in  a  nation 
I  cannot  pretend  to  decide.  But  in 
an  admirable  letter  lately  published, 
Mr.  Watts  has  warned  us  against 
expecting  too  much  from  them.  "A 
taste  for  art,  which  means  interest 
in  all  that  is  beautiful,"  must,  he 
reminds  us,  "  be  sown,  not  planted.  Of 
course  large  collections  of  artistic  and 
beautiful  objects  are  valuable,  as  great 
libraries  are,  and  no  great  city  should 
be  without  them ;  but  they  are  rather 
confounding,  even  while  interesting,  to 
the  general  and  ignorant  observer,  and 
do  not,  I  think,  do  more  than  awaken 
a  passing  interest."  I  remember  also 
a  passage  in  one  of  Hazlitt's  essays 
which  strikes  me  as  extremely  perti- 
nent to  the  present  issue,  and  I  cannot 
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do  better  than  close  this  paper  with 
the  words  of  one  who  as  an  authority 
is  at  least  no  longer  interested,  and 
who  will  hardly  be  called  incompetent 
as  a  writer.  He  is  discussing  how  far 
the  Fine  Arts  are  promoted  by  acade- 
mies and  public  institutions.  Public 
patronage,  he  says, 

unfortunately  defeats  itself;  for  it  mul- 
tiplies its  objects  faster  than  it  can  satisfy 
their  claims,  and  raises  up  a  swarm  of 
competitors  for  the  prize  of  genius  from 
the  dregs  of  idleness  and  dulness.  The 
real  patron  is  anxious  to  reward  merit,  not 
to  encourage  gratuitous  pretenders  to  it — 
to  see  that  the  man  of  genius  takes  no 
detriment ;  that  another  Wilson  is  not  left 
to  perish  for  want — not  to  propagate  the 
breed,  for  that  he  knows  to  be  impossible. 
But  there  are  some  persons  who  think  it 
is  essential  to  the  interests  of  art  to  keep 
up  "an  airy  of  children" — the  young 
fry  and  embryo  candidates  for  fame — as 
others  think  it  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
the  kingdom  to  preserve  the  spawn  of  the 
herring-fisheries.  In  general,  public,  that 
is  indiscriminate  patronage  is,  and  can  be, 
nothing  better  than  a  species  of  intellectual 
seduction,  by  administering  provocation  to 
vanity  and  avarice — it  is  leading  astray 
the  youth  of  this  nation  by  fallacious  hopes 
which  can  hardly  ever  be  realized — it  is 
beating  up  for  raw  dependants,  sending 
out  into  the  highways  for  the  halt,  the 
lame  and  the  blind,  and  making  a  scramble 
among  a  set  of  idle  boys  for  prizes  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  class,  like  those  we 
make  among  children  for  gingerbread  toys. 
True  patronage  does  not  consist  in  osten- 
tatious professions  of  high  keeping  and 
promiscuous  intercourse  with  the  arts.  At 
the  same  time,  the  good  that  might  be 


done  by  private  taste  and  benevolence 
is  in  a  great  measure  prevented.  The 
moment  that  a  few  individuals  of  taste 
and  liberal  spirit  become  members  of  a 
public  body  they  are  no  longer  anything 
more  than  parts  of  a  machine,  which  is 
usually  wielded  at  will  by  some  overbear- 
ing officious  intruder — their  good  sense 
and  good  nature  are  lost  in  a  mass  of 
ignorance  and  presumption,  their  names 
only  serve  to  reflect  credit  on  proceedings 
in  which  they  have  no  share,  and  which 
are  determined  upon  by  a  majority  of  per- 
sons who  have  no  interest  in  the  arts  but 
what  arises  from  the  importance  attached 
to  them  by  regular  organization,  and  no 
opinions  but  what  are  dictated  to  them  by 
some  self-constituted  judge.  Whenever 
vanity  and  self-importance  are  (as  in 
general  they  must  be)  the  governing  prin- 
ciples of  systems  of  public  patronage, 
there  is  an  end  at  once  of  all  candour  and 
directness  of  conduct.  Their  decisions  are 
before  the  public ;  and  the  individuals 
who  take  the  lead  in  these  decisions  are 
responsible  for  them.  They  have  there- 
fore to  manage  the  public  opinion  in  order 
to  secure  that  of  their  own  body.  Hence 
instead  of  giving  a  firm,  manly  and  in- 
dependent tone  to  that  opinion,  it  is  their 
business  to  watch  all  its  caprices,  and 
follow  it  in  every  casual  turning. 

"What  Hazlitt's  value  as  a  critic  of 
the  Fine  Arts  may  be  I  know  not. 
But  it  is  at  least  clear  that  he  had  a 
tolerably  shrewd  insight  into  the 
workings  of  the  human  mind ;  and  I 
do  not  think  he  would  have  been  on 
the  side  of  the  new  Gallery  of  British 
Art. 

MARK  REID. 
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HE   FELL  AMONG  THIEYES. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

AT  the  Byzance  Hotel  in  Constanti- 
nopJe  there  was  residing  at  about  this 
tinio  an  English  gentleman  who  was 
entered  on  the  books  of  the  house  as 
Mr.     Ronald    Morton,    of   Kekewich, 
Cheshire,  England.     Mr.  Ronald  Mor- 
ton was  a  young  gentleman  of  five  or 
six-a  nd-twenty.      He  had  a    tall  and 
graceful  figure,  a  little  young  and  slim 
for  liis  years,  and  he  presented  to  the 
observer  one  phenomenon  which  never 
failed  to  attract  a  momentary  atten- 
tion.     He  had  eyes  of  a  clear  blue- 
gray  and  a  fair  complexion,  while  his 
hair,  eyebrows,  beard,  and  moustache 
were  black  and  jetty  as  the  raven's 
win^.     If  so  young  a  man  could  have 
been    suspected  of    so  consummate  a 
dandyism — the  thing  is  rather  a  refuge 
for  foolish  age  than  a  trick  of  golden 
youth — the  gloss  of  his  curly  hair  and 
crisp  little  beard  would  have  been  sus- 
picious.    Mr.  Ronald  Morton,  seen  at 
his    somewhat    elaborate   toilet    of    a 
morning,  would  have  dissipated  doubt. 
He  ( arried  amongst  his  belongings  a 
bottle,  a  tiny  brush,  and  a  fine  silver- 
gilt  comb,   and  he  always   took  care 
whe]  i  he  put  these  articles  into  requisi- 
tion to  have  an  excellent  light  and  a 
trifold  mirror.     It  was  a  singular  bit 
of  dfindyism  for  a  young  man,  and  it 
was  all  the  more  curious  because  he 
was  so  unaffected  in  his  manners,  so 
simple,    cordial,    and    honest    in    his 
looks. 
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He  had  been  staying  at  the  By- 
zance for  a  week  or  two  with  his 
charming  young  bride  and  her  brother. 
There  was  a  tone  of  romance  about 
him  to  the  other  occupants  of  the 
hotel.  He  made  no  secret  of  his  own 
concerns,  and  was,  indeed,  a  little  in- 
clined to  .  be  frankly  familiar  about 
them  even  on  a  short  acquaintance. 
He  was  the  last  of  an  old  English 
family,  had  more  money  than  he  knew 
actually  what  to  do  with,  owned  land 
in  two  or  three  counties — not  enough 
to  boast  of,  but  comfortable  estates 
in  their  way, — and  had  no  creature  in 
the  world  by  whom  he  could  be  held 
responsible.  He  had  availed  himself 
of  this  freedom  in  the  choice  of  his 
wife,  who  was  a  pretty  little  Bul- 
garian girl,  of  no  particular  wealth  or 
station  even  among  the  Christian  popu- 
lation of  the  Turkish  dominions.  The 
lady's  father  was  a  merchant,  English 
bred,  and  her  brother  had  been  trained 
at  Owens  College  in  Manchester. 
Little  Anna  spoke  the  prettiest  Eng- 
lish, and,  dressing  rigorously  after  the 
latest  Paris  fashions,  would  have 
passed  anywhere  as  a  countrywoman 
of  her  husband's. 

On  a  certain  fine  morning  Mr. 
Ronald  Morton  sat  in  his  own  room 
with  a  locked  door  between  him  and 
the  outer  world.  His  wife  tapped  at 
the  barrier,  and  was  answered  in  that 
sort  of  voice  which  everybody  recog- 
nizes as  being  accompanied  by  a  smile. 
The  smiling  voice  is  recognizable  by 
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all  ears,  and  by  none  more  readily  than 
by  those  of  love.  Mr.  Morton  was 
particularly  engaged  for  the  moment, 
but  would  join  his  bride  in  ten 
minutes.  The  happy  little  lady  an- 
nounced her  whereabouts  and  tripped 
away.  Her  husband  devoted  himself 
to  the  consideration  of  a  loose  pile  of 
business  documents,  which  lay  spread 
on  the  table  before  him.  It  looked  as 
if  he  were  even  a  wealthier  man  than 
he  cared  to  profess  to  be,  for  the  docu- 
ments related  mainly  to  valuables  de- 
posited in  banks  of  high  continental 
standing,  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 
There  were  acknowledgments  of  sealed 
packets  deposited  for  safe  keeping  with 
the  Credit  Lyonnais  both  at  Paris  and 
Marseilles,  with  Messrs.  Rothschild  at 
Vienna,  Frankfort,  and  Naples,  and 
with  Messrs.  Coutts  at  London.  The 
owner  of  these  agreeable  documents 
was  engaged  in  checking  them  against 
an  entry  in  a  pocket-book  he  carried, 
and  in  ticking  figures  for  a  large 
amount  against  each  various  entry. 
He  added  together  the  amounts  with  a 
look  of  deep  satisfaction,  and  coaxing 
the  papers  into  order,  returned  them 
to  a  cash-box,  which  he  locked  and 
hid  away  in  the  recesses  of  a  great 
travelling-trunk.  He  locked  that  in 
turn,  and  then  presented  himself  to 
his  waiting  bride.  The  little  lady 
wanted  money,  and  was  away  upon  a 
shopping  expedition.  The  fond  young 
husband  supplied  her  lavishly,  gave 
her  a  parting  kiss,  saw  her  away  from 
the  steps  of  the  hotel,  and  watched  the 
neat  figurt?  as  it  disappeared  into  the 
Grande  Rue  de  Pera.  He  lit  a  cigar- 
ette, and  after  standing  for  a  moment 
or  two  with  an  agreeable  smile  upon 
his  face,  he  also  sauntered  into  the 
thoroughfare,  and  turned  to  the  right. 
A  very  few  seconds'  easy  strolling 
brought  him  in  front  of  the  rival  and 
older  hotel,  which  has  so  long  nourished 
under  the  care  of  M.  Misseri.  In  the 
dingy  doorway  of  that  excellent  host- 
elry stood  a  hook-nosed  man  in 
pince-nez,  thoughtfully  looking  from 
his  toes  to  the  houses  opposite,  as  if  he 
were  instituting  some  comparison  be- 


tween them,  but  evidently  so  buried 
in  thought  that  he  saw  neither.  Mr. 
Morton,  beholding  this  gentleman,  gave 
a  start  so  faint  as  to  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, and  swinging  round  upon  his 
heel,  walked  leisurely  homewards. 
The  agreeable  smile  he  wore  still  lin- 
gered, but  a  very  close  observer  might 
have  remarked  an  odd  kind  of  strained 
attention  in  it,  as  if  the  smile  were 
anxious  to  know  if  there  were  a  foot- 
step, or  even  so  much  as  a  look  behind 
him. 

He  went  straight  back  to  his  bedroom, 
and  there  began  to  pack  with  some 
dexterity  and  rapidity.  He  took  a  last 
look  round  to  see  that  nothing  had 
been  forgotten,  locked  his  great  travel- 
ling-chest, and  sauntered  down  stairs 
into  the  smoking-room.  Two  gentle- 
men sat  there  over  a  syphon-bottle  and 
a  carafon  of  cognac.  They  were 
chatting  animatedly,  and  in  their  talk 
employed  indifferently  French  and 
Italian. 

"  Yergueil  is  here,"  said  one.  "  He 
is  staying  at  Misseri' s.  I  spoke  to 
him  an  hour  ago.  Of  course  he  told 
me  nothing,  but  what  else  could  have 
brought  him  here." 

"  That  is  his  business,  as  like  as  any- 
thing," said  the  other.  "  I  heard  last 
night  that  some  of  the  notes  had  been 
changed  at  Hansan's." 

"It  was  cleverly  done,"  said  num- 
ber one.  "  But  these  railway  robberies 
are  getting  a  little  frequent,  eh  !  I 
wonder  if  it  is  always  the  same  gang. 
Of  course  it  is  not  easy  to  dispose  of 
valuable  securities,  but  they  say  that 
the  last  haul  was  for  two  millions  of 
francs.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  profit- 
able line  of  business." 

"  Dangerous,  one  would  think,"  said 
Mr.  Morton,  smilingly. 

The  two  gentlemen  laughed,  and 
responded,  "  Dangerous  enough." 

The  conversation  ended  there,  and 
perhaps  half  an  hour  later  the  smiling 
little  bride  came  back  again.  Her 
husband  met  her  with  a  grave  and 
troubled  face. 

"  Since  you  left,  my  dear,"  he  said, 
in  the  gentlest  tones,  winding  a  pro- 
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tective  arm  about  her  waist,  "  I  have 
received  a  telegram  from  Philipopolis. 
Poor  Rae  is  dying  there.  I  must 
actually  go  up  and  see  him.  You 
must  go  on  to  Athens  with  Ivan  alone, 
and  I  will  follow  you  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." 

'•  Who  is  dying,  dear?"  asked  the 
bride. 

'•  Poor  Rae,  my  darling,"  her  hus- 
band answered.  "  Dick  Rae.  You 
must  have  heard  me  speak  of  him." 

'•'  I  don't  remember,  dear,"  the  bride 
answered,  with  a  downcast  face. 

'•  No !  "  cried  the  husband  in 
astonishment.  "  That's  strange.  Poor 
Dick  went  up  into  the  rose-country 
to  bargain  for  otto  of  roses.  He 
thought  that  with  the  war  beginning 
he  would  be  able  to  make  rare  bar- 
gains. I  strongly  advised  him  to  go, 
poor  fellow,  and  I  must  go  up  and  help 
him,  if  I  can  get  there  in  time.  You 
see  that,  darling,  don't  you?  You 
wouldn't  care  much  for  me  if  even  the 
temptation  of  your  society  could  keep 
me  away  from  an  old  chum  at  a  time 
like  that." 

lEe  spoke  tenderly  and  persuasively. 
The  little  bride  put  her  arms  about 
him. 

"  No,  no,  darling  ! — You  must  go." 

"  I  knew  you  would  say  so,  dear.  I 
have  packed  already." 

"  May  I  see  the  telegram  ?  "  asked 
the  bride. 

"  Certainly,  my  darling,"  responded 
the  husband  with  alacrity,  and  in- 
stantly began  a  bright,  confident 
search  in  his  pockets.  Then  the  brisk 
movements  grew  slower,  and  his  face 
took  an  air  of  perplexity.  "  What  on 
earlh  can  have  become  of  it?"  he 
ask<sd.  Then,  with  a  quick  smile, 
"  .03i !  I  know.  I  shoved  it  into  my 
cash -box  with  a  lot  of  papers  I  was 
looking  at.  The  cash-box  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trunk,  and  it's  hardly 
wornh  while  unpacking  everything." 

Of  course  it  was  hardly  worth  while 
to  unpack  everything.  The  little  bride 
assented  willingly  to  that  proposition, 
and  Mr.  Ronald  Morton  began  to  make 
immediate  preparations  for  departure 


by  the  boat  that  evening.  He  was 
quite  a  model  husband,  and  had  the 
most  contriving  ways.  He  assisted 
his  wife  and  her  maid  in  packing,  and 
overcame  many  small  difficulties  for 
her,  and  he  was  so  tenderly  regretful 
at  their  enforced  parting,  and  so  full 
of  pity  and  anxiety  for  poor  Dick  Rae, 
that  the  little  woman  became  haunted 
by  her  own  conception  of  the  drawn, 
dying,  waiting  face,  and  was  as  eager 
to  have  her  husband  gone  as  he  him- 
self was  to  go. 

When  all  the  preparations  were  com- 
pleted the  sympathetic  young  husband 
went  back  to  his  own  room,  and 
dropping  into  a  chair  there,  sat  thought- 
ful and  silent  for  a  minute  or  two. 

"  Yergueil ! "  he  said  to  himself. 
"  He  had  a  sight  of  me  once  at  the 
Cafe  des  Yarietes.  Once  in  a  poor 
light  isn't  much.  I've  changed  a  good 
deal  in  two  years.  The  beard  makes 
a  difference."  He  rose  and  scrutinized 
himself  closely  in  the  glass.  "The 
colour  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world.  Let  me  see,  I  was  German  then. 
Fritz  von  Bilsen,  wasn't  it  ?  I  think 
I'm  safe.  Yergueil's  a  smart  man, 
but  I  think,  William,  you're  almost  as 
smart  as  Yergueil.  You  might  begin 
to  dawn  on  him  if  you  spent  a  day  in 
his  society;  but  you  won't  do  that, 
William,  will  you?" 

The  boat  for  Athens  started  at  four 
o'clock  that  afternoon.  The  bride,  her 
brother  Ivan,  and  her  maid  were  all  on 
board  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
time  for  starting,  and  the  thoughtful 
husband  was  there  to  see  that  she  had 
the  most  comfortable  berth  that  could 
be  secured  for  her,  and  to  impress  upon 
the  stewardess,  by  the  aid  of  a  golden 
lira  and  his  own  engaging  manners, 
the  necessity  of  attending  upon  her 
carefully  during  the  voyage.  The  bell 
sounded,  there  were  kisses  and  fare- 
wells, the  little  bride  sparkling  be- 
tween tears  and  smiles,  and  the  hus- 
band delightfully  tender  to  the  last. 

"  She's  a  pretty  little  creature,"  he 
said  to  himself  as  he  walked  back  to- 
wards Pera.  "  I  wonder  if  ever  we 
shall  fall  across  each  other  again  !  " 
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He  thought  wonderfully  little  of 
poor  Dick  Rae,  considering  how  deep  a 
hold  upon  his  sympathies  that  dying 
sufferer  had  taken  a  few  hours  before, 
but  being  a  bachelor  for  the  time  he 
took  a  bachelor's  freedom,  ate  an  ex- 
cellent dinner  at  the  Cafe  de  St.  Peters- 
bourg,  and  passed  a  quiet  evening  over 
his  coffee  at  the  Greek  open-air  theatre, 
a  place  little  frequented  by  western 
visitors.  He  paid  his  bill  over-night, 
and  was  ready  to  take  the  seven  o'clock 
train  northwards  in  the  morning. 

He  had  paid  his  bill  at  the  cashier's 
box  in  the  vestibule  of  the  hotel,  and 
had  just  pocketed  his  receipt  when  he 
heard  his  own  name  pronounced. 

"  Monsieur  Morton." 

The  voice  spoke  at  the  other  end  of 
the  vestibule,  and  he  turned  to  find 
that  one  of  the  hotel  servants  was  ad- 
dressing a  gentleman  who  was  a 
stranger  to  him.  The  man  accosted 
turned,  and  the  servant,  with  a  start 
of  surprise,  made  his  apologies. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  —  an 
error." 

The  stranger  was  a  young  fellow 
eminently  English  in  aspect,  and  of 
the  best  English  type.  Slender  as  yet, 
but  giving  promise  of  a  rare  solidity, 
and  facing  the  world  with  a  handsome 
though  boyish  and  unbearded  face,  and 
a  pair  of  eyes  which  expressed  a  pleas- 
ing candour. 

The  hotel  servant  moved  away  from 
him  and  approached  the  husband. 

"  I  mistook  the  gentleman  for  you, 
sir,"  he  explained.  "  He  is  so  like 
you ! " 

The  young  Englishman  smiled  at 
this,  and  Mr.  Ronald  Morton  smiled 
back  again.  The  servant's  business 
related  to  nothing  more  important 
than  the  transfer  of  the  luggage  in  the 
morning,  and  when  it  was  over  Mr. 
Ronald  Morton  crossed  easily  over  to 
the  young  stranger  and  addressed 
him. 

"  That  fellow  took  you  for  me,"  he 
said,  "  and  upon  my  word  I  don't  won- 
der at  it.  When  I  turned  at  the 
sound  of  my  own  name  and  saw  your 
back  I  couldn't  be  sure  for  the  mo- 


ment that  you  weren't  me.  Perhaps  a 
man  hasn't  a  very  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  his  own  back,  but  you  see 
the  waiter  confirmed  me  beforehand." 

At  this  the  young  stranger  gave 
him  the  smile  his  rjest  and  his  own 
smiling  face  demanded,  and  they  fell 
quite  naturally  into  talk  together. 
They  were  both  young  men,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they 
found  themselves  exchanging  a  certain 
limited  confidence  with  each  other. 
Mr.  Harry  Wynne  supposing  himself 
to  be  in  converse  with  Mr.  Ronald 
Morton,  a  gentleman  whose  landed  es- 
tates lay  at  Kekewich  in  Cheshire,  and 
Mr.  Ronald  Morton  knowing  himself 
to  be  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Harry 
Wynne,  a  young  gentleman  of  patrio- 
tic impulses  who  had  come  out  to  offer 
his  services  to  the  Turk.  Mr.  Wynne 
had  but  a  faint  acquaintance  with  the 
county  of  Cheshire,  and  oddly  enough 
had  not  heard  of  Kekewich,  but,  as 
Mr.  Morton  remarked,  the  place  lay 
nine  miles  from  any  railway,  and  that 
explained  it.  They  smoked  a  cigar  in 
company  before  going  to  bed,  and  Mr. 
Wynne  was  sorry  when  he  learned 
that  the  other  companionable  young 
Briton  was  going  north  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

They  parted  at  midnight,  and  one  of 
them  at  least  lay  long  awake,  listening 
to  the  wild  howlings  of  the  packs  of 
dogs  careering  in  the  street,  and  the 
metallic  stroke  of  backchi's  rod  upon 
the  sounding  stones. 

At  six  o'clock  Mr.  Ronald  Morton 
was  astir.  He  crossed  the  Golden 
Horn  in  a  caique  under  that  miracle  of 
sunrise  which  once  in  every  twenty- 
four  hours  in  springtime  transforms 
the  turbid  waters  to  liquid  gold,  makes 
every  tree  a  living  emerald,  and  every 
mean  hut  along  the  shore  of  Galata  a 
habitation  for  a*  poet.  Mr.  Ronald 
Morton  thought  of  none  of  these 
things,  but  at  every  stroke  of  the 
sturdy  brown-legged  ca'iquejee's  bul- 
bous-handled oars,  thought,  "  So  much 
further  from  Vergueil  and  danger,  so 
much  nearer  the  interior  and  safety." 
In  due  time  he  reached  the  railway 
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station,  and  there  encountered  face  to 
face  M.  Yergueil  himself,  pacing  the 
platform,  alert  and  vigilant.  Mr. 
Morton  passed  him  without  a  sign, 
and  approached  the  guicJiet  to  demand 
his  ticket.  M.  Yergueil  was  at  his 
elbow,  he  hoped  and  thought  by 
hazard.  He  asked  for  his  ticket  in 
excellent  Greek,  with  the  true  accent 
indeed  of  an  Athenian  dandy,  was  sup- 
plied with  it,  put  a  question  or  two  in 
the  same  easy  aristocratic  accents,  was 
answered,  and  strolled  away.  He  saw 
his  luggage  safely  stowed,  and  took  his 
place  in  the  carriage  he  had  selected. 
The  whistle  sounded  and  the  train 
started.  In  a  little  while  it  rumbled 
paet  the  Seven  Towers,  and  then  he 
breathed  freely. 

CHAPTEE  IX. 

HARRY  WYNNE  had  come  out  to 
Constantinople  in  the  first,  or  glowing, 
stage  of  the  war-fever.  The  boat 
which  carried  him  touched  at  Naples, 
and  had  there  taken  up  two  or  three 
English  officers  who  were  going  out  in 
expectation  of  being  attached  to  that 
brilliant  gendarmerie  which  was  already 
constructed  on  "paper  and  never  got 
constructed  in  fact.  The  diplomatic 
and  administrative  offices  of  the  Sub- 
lime Porte  would  seem  to  be  filled  by 
poets,  who  construct  constantly  the 
most  charming  and  delightful  schemes, 
and  pigeon-hole  them  pell-mell  for  the 
bewilderment  or  guidance  of  some  far 
Utopia.  The  British  officers  had  tried 
to  chill  the  war-fever  in  the  young 
man's  mind,  but  had  in  no  wise  suc- 
ceeded. The  subordinate  officials  who 
weie  concerned  in  the  formation  of 
thai:  lamentable  Polish  Legion  took  the 
task  in  hand  and  quieted  his  pulses  a 
little.  He  was  full  of  enthusiasm 
about  the  Turk,  and  it  was  reserved 
for  the  Turk  himself  to  damp  him. 
The  first  word  of  the  oriental  tongue 
the  young  man  learned  was  Javosh, 
which  being  freely  interpreted  signifies, 
"Take  it  easy,"  or  «  Go  slow."  You 
leai  n.  that  significant  expletive  in  your 
firsi  five  minutes  of  Turkish  ex- 


perience, and  are  never  allowed  to 
forget  it. 

A  young  man  whose  heart  is  wrung 
with  unmerited  shame,  and  whose  soul 
is  on  fire  to  do  great  deeds  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  his  character,  finds 
the  gospel  of  Go  slow  and  Take  it  easy 
hard  to  bear.  Harry  tasted  the  heart- 
sickness  of  hope  deferred,  and  tasted  it 
all  the  more  bitterly  because  the  be- 
ginning had  such  splendid  promise  in 
it.  He  had  not  been  two  days  in 
Constantinople  before  somebody  took 
him  to  a  ramshackle  old  house  in  a 
back  street  in  Pera,  and  somebody  else 
swore  him  in  as  an  officer  in  the  Polish 
Legion.  That  hopeful  body  was  so 
carefully  constructed  that  when  its 
directing  spirits  learned  that  the 
applicant  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  war,  and  had  never  even  been  a 
volunteer,  they  declined  to  give  him 
any  higher  commission  than  that  of  a 
lieutenant.  They  sent  him  to  a  tailor 
who  knew  the  uniform,  and  in  two  or 
three  days — at  his  own  charges — he 
was  attired  in  it.  He  walked  about  in 
military  glory  for  half  an  hour,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  discovering  him- 
self to  be  an  object  of  contumely,  he 
took  off  his  plumage  and  resumed  his 
civilian  fashion.  He  bought  a  horse 
and  a  saddle,  a  sabre  and  a  revolver, 
and  waited  for  his  marching  orders. 

The  denizens  of  hotels  in  Constanti- 
nople about  this  time  began  to  know 
the  meaning  of  war-prices.  There  was 
daily  news  from  the  front  of  a  more 
and  more  stirring  kind,  and  the 
natural  longing  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
action  was  made  none  the  less  keen  by 
the  contemplation  of  a  purse  which 
shrank  rapidly  towards  the  actual 
diminishing  point. 

Master  Harry  had  known  duns  in 
his  school  and  college  days,  but  they 
had  known  him,  and  had  at  least  been 
respectful.  He  had  never  seen  before 
him  until  now  the  prospect  of  wanting 
a  dinner,  but  now  that  came  closer  and 
closer,  and  at  last  he  saw  it  face  to 
face.  He  sold  his  watch  and  his  ring, 
and  moved  into  cheaper  lodgings.  He 
had  brought  but  one  small  portmanteau 
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with  him,  and  his  linen  began  to  grow 
dingy.  He  noticed  with  a  touch  of 
almost  abject  terror  that  his  boots 
were  wearing  down  at  heel.  His  horse 
had  to  go,  and  his  saddle.  He  sold  the 
sabre  and  the  revolver  at  a  bargain. 
He  came  down  to  his  last  cigarette  and 
his  last  coin. 

In  those  same  cheap  lodgings  to 
which  he  had  betaken  himself,  which 
were  not  far  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
Shooting  Star,  there  was  living  a  Cir- 
cassian officer  by  name  Ahmed  Harn.il, 
a  jovial  blackavised  gentleman  who 
had  had  two  or  three  years'  training 
in  Woolwich  Dockyard,  as  likely  a 
place  in  which  to  finish  a  cavalry 
officer's  education  as  even  Turkish 
ingenuity  could  find.  He  spoke  capital 
English,  was  a  royal  good  fellow,  and 
as  poor  as  Harry  himself.  They 
became  great  friends,  and  told  each 
other  all  their  hopes  and  desponden- 
cies. 

"  I  am  here,"  Hamil  Bey  would  say, 
for  he  was  never  tired  of  expounding 
this  one  particular  grievance,  "  to  at- 
tempt to  recover  a  fraction  of  two 
years'  pay.  I  shall  never  get  it,  for 
not  to  pay  is  a  Turkish  art,  my  friend. 
I  wish  that  you  and  I  could  acquire  it. 
If  we  could,  we  might  dine." 

Harry  produced  his  last  medjidieh 
and  looked  at  it. 

"  That  would  pay  for  a  dinner." 
"  My  young  friend,"  returned  Hamil 
Bey,  "you  had  best  keep  that  for 
bread.  One  does  not  dine  on  bread, 
but  one  can  live  on  it.  I,"  said  the 
brave  gentleman,  "  have  an  invitation 
to  dinner  to-night,  and  I  wish  I  could 
take  you  with  me.  I  could  not — 
it  would  be  an  unpardonable  imperti- 
nence." 

The  good  Hamil  was  going  to  dine 
with  Duke  Humphrey,  but  he  was 
willing  to  spare  his  companion's 
wretched  resources,  and  not  to  let  him 
know  it. 

"  What's  going  to  come  of  it  all  1 " 
the  lad  asked. 

The  Circassian  shrugged  his  shoulders 
as  if  to  say  that  he  declined  to  give 
the  problem  house-room.  They  rolled 


their  last  little  scrap  of  tobacco  and 
smoked  it  lingeringly,  making  the 
most  of  it.  Then  Hamil  Bey  went 
out  to  walk  the  streets  hungry  under 
pretence  of  keeping  his  dinner  engage- 
ment. 

Harry  lingered  in  the  shabby  bed- 
room until  the  darkness  began  to  fall, 
and  the  howling  dogs  gathered  into 
packs  to  course  about  the  streets  and 
make  night  hideous.  He  was  physically 
a  little  sick  with  hunger,  and  his  heart 
was  like  a  leaden  coffin  for  dead  hopes. 
He  seemed  to  care  wonderfully  little, 
he  thought,  and  indeed  no  man  knows 
the  real  bitterness  of  such  times  as 
these  till  afterwards.  Memory  brings 
back  their  hideous  nightmare,  and  the 
sufferer  learns  what  he  suffered. 

He  rose  at  last,  and  wandered  aim- 
lessly into  the  street,  toying  with  the 
coin  as  it  lay  lonely  in  his  pocket.  He 
passed  a  little  French  bakery  where  he 
had  been  wont  to  buy  his  daily  loaf, 
and  his  foot  lingered  for  a  moment  at 
the  threshold.  He  went  by  somehow, 
not  knowing  why  he  resisted  his  own 
hunger,  unless  it  were  that  the  un- 
broken coin  were  a  sort  of  symbol  to 
him.  His  careless  steps  took  him  up 
the  steep  cobbled  pavement  of  the  hill 
of  Galata,  and  led  him  to  the  Grande 
Hue.  He  shrank  a  little  from  the 
light  of  the  shops  and  the  eyes  of  the 
lounging  crowd,  but  he  hardened  his 
heart  and  went  on.  He  passed  the 
hotel  where  he  had  spent  his  first  few- 
days  of  hopeful  waiting,  and  pulled  up 
short  before  the  narrow  entrance  of  the 
Concert  Flamm. 

The  Concert  Flamm  was  one  of  half- 
a-dozen  cafes  chantants  which  at  this 
time  decorated  the  Grande  Rue  de 
Pera.  The  main  features  of  all  were 
identical.  Each  had  a  small  band  of 
Bohemian  musicians,  each  had  a  fat 
and  under-dressed  lady  who  sang  in- 
delicate songs  in  French,  while  a 
meagre  English  young  person,  who 
would  not  have  been  tolerated  at  a 
penny  gaff  in  the  East  End  of  London, 
interpreted  the  ditties  of  her  native 
land.  The  nightly  concert  afforded  the 
flimsiest  possible  shelter  to  the  pro- 
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•cee<  lings  of  a  little  gaming-hell,  where 
181  I)0lyglot  crowd  punted  for  silver 
pieces  on  a  roulette  table  with  twenty- 
four  numbers  and  a  double  zero.  A 
highly  respectable  fat  Greek  in  a  frock- 
-<5oat)  and  a  fez  spun  the  wheel  and 
raked  in  the  money.  Play  ran  pretty 
Mgh  sometimes  when  an  adventurer 
with  money  in  his  pockets  came  that 
way,  but  even  at  its  worst  the  fat 
Greek  made  a  fat  living. 

Harry  lingered  at  the  door  of  the 
place  for  a  minute  or  two.  He  had 
been  there  before,  and  knew  its 
character.  The  amusements  it  offered 
had  no  great  attraction  for  him  as  a 
rule,  but  anything  looked  better  just 
then  than  strolling  in  the  streets.  He 
walked  up  the  dirty  uncarpeted  stair, 
and  stood  for  a  moment  at  the  doorway. 
The  fat  Frenchwoman,  in  a  low-necked 
short-sleeved  dress,  had  long  since  been 
old  enough  to  know  better,  but  she 
screoched  her  salt  indecencies  with  a 
faded  relish,  and  writhed  and  leered 
and  ogled  a  thousand  times  more  per- 
suasively than  she  fancied  on  the  side 
of  virtue.  The  young  exile,  faint  and 
heartsick,  cast  his  uninterested  eyes 
about  the  room,  and  seeing  nobody  he 
"knew  there  passed  through  it  and  into 
the  apartment  where  the  fat  Greek 
presided  over  his  toy  roulette  and  his 
two  profitable  zeros.  There  were  not 
morts  than  half-a-dozen  players  about 
the  table,  for  the  hour  was  early. 
Hairy  stood  looking  on  for  a  while, 
caressing  his  solitary  coin  with  his 
finger-tips.  His  acquaintance  with 
French  literature  was  not  large,  but 
out  « >f  it  there  floated  into  his  mind  a 
phrase  of  Rousseau's.  Balzac  quotes 
it  approvingly  in  the  Peau  de  Chagrin, 
and  it  was  there  that  he  had  found  it. 
"I  understand  play,"  says  Jean 
Jacques,  "  only  when  between  a  man 
and  absolute  ruin  there  stands  his  last 
crown." 

"That's  my  case,"  thought  Harry. 
He  f^tood  fingering  his  piece,  wonder- 
ing where  he  should  place  it.  His  eye 
lighted  on  zero,  his  hopes  were  there. 
He  took  the  fancy  as  an  inspiration, 
-and  threw  down  the  coin.  He  had 


chosen  the  red  zero  by  hazard,  because 
it  happened  to  be  nearer  to  him  than 
the  other.  There  was  a  faint  tinge  of 
hope  in  that ;  red  is  the  colour  of  hope. 
His  heart  began  to  beat  wildly,  and  he 
had  no  courage  to  watch  the  revolving 
wheel.  Turning  his  head  away,  and 
doing  his  best  to  look  uninterested,  he 
saw  Hamil  staring  at  him  from  a 
corner,  looking  pale  and  worn,  and  by 
no  means  like  a  man  who  had  found 
an  eleemosynary  dinner.  In  the  sur- 
prise of  seeing  him  Harry  forgot  his 
stake  and  crossed  over. 

"  I  thought  you  were  going  out  to 
dinner  ?  "  he  said. 

"  I  was,  my  son,"  the  Circassian  re- 
sponded with  a  flickering  smile  ;  "  but 
my  man  was  out.  I  suppose  he  had 
forgotten  me." 

"  Then,"  said  Harry,  "  you  haven't 
dined  at  all  to-day  ?  " 

The  Circassian  shrugged  his  shoulders 
with  a  repetition  of  the  flickering  smile, 
but  gave  no  verbal  answer. 

"  I  suppose  I  have  thrown  my  last 
medjidieh  away,"  said  Harry.  "  I'll 
see  what's  become  of  it." 

He  crossed  over  to  the  table,  and 
there  on  the  red  zero  lay  a  small  pile 
of  gold  and  silver. 

"  Is  that  mine  1 "  he  asked  swiftly. 
Nobody  answered  him.  It  was  not 
the  fat  Greek's  business  to  understand 
English  at  that  moment.  He  began 
to  stammer  in  French.  "  Est-ce  que 


ceci- 


"Eien  ne  va  plus!"  cried  the 
croupier,  and  spun  the  fatal  wheel, 
warning  off  Harry's  hovering  fingers 
with  his  rake. 

"  Oui,  monsieur,"  said  a  fezzed  by- 
stander, "  vous  avez  gagne,  mais  vous 
etes  trop  tard  pour  retirer  la  mire." 

His  wondering  look  showed  that  he 
had  only  half  understood,  and  the  by- 
stander repeated  his  phrase  slowly 
with  explanatory  gesture.  The  fatal 
wheel  slowed  down.  Harry's  eyes 
counted  the  money  hungrily.  There 
were  six  golden  lire  lying  there — 
almost  six  pounds  in  English  money. 
If  he  had  not  crossed  over  to  Hamil 
it  would  all  have  been  his,  and  the 
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pair  of  them  could  have  lived  upon  it 
for  weeks.  He  had  been  but  a  second 
too  late,  and  he  watched  this  flying 
gift  of  chance  despairingly.  The  wheel 
stopped,  and  the  needle  made  its  last 
click.  A  tremendous  blow  between 
the  shoulders  drove  him  half  forward, 
half  across  the  table,  and  Hamil's 
voice  roared  "  Bravo  !  Choteularishah 
Padishah  !  " 

At  this  patriotic  sentiment  the  little 
crowd  laughed,  but  the  fat  croupier's 
f.tce  went  green. 

"  Zero  rouge"    he    said,   as   if    the 
words  were  plucked  out  of  him,  and 
began  with  Jewish  fingers   to   count 
out  the  money  for  payment.     Hamil 
made  a  royal  row  with  the  croupier 
for    having   compelled   the   player   to 
leave  more  than  the   maximum    sum 
allowed  by  the   rules  of  the  bank,  but 
Harry,    cramming  the    coins  into  his 
pocket,    dragged   the  Tchirhas   away. 
They  ran  down  the  stairs  with  flushed 
cheeks  and  kindling  eyes,  and  raced  up 
the  narrow  street  until  they  came  to 
the  Concordia.     They  entered  boister- 
ously and  demanded  dinner,  spread  the 
glittering   haul    upon    the   table    and 
counted    it    with   hungry   hands    and 
eyes.     They  had  a  hundred   and    six 
pounds  Turkish,  a  full    half  of  it  in 
those  noble  five-fo're  pieces  which  shine 
with  so  glorious  a  contrast  amidst  the 
ordinary   metallique    currency    of    the 
most  bankrupt  nation   in  the  world. 
They  laughed   and   sparkled   at   each 
other,  calling  for  wine  and  chafling  the 
waiter  who  took  their  orders.     They 
pledged     each     other    with    clinking 
glasses,  and  for  one  superb  five  minutes 
they  were  gay- 
Then  they  dined.      Ye  gods !    how 
they  dined  !    The  red  mullet,  the  quail, 
the  tomato  farci,  the  mutton  cutlets 
— in  the  spring  of  the  year  the  traveller 
finds  nothing  but  these  dishes  in  the 
capital  of  the   European  Orient.      In 
the  days  of  their  prosperity  they  had 
grown  weary  of  their  eternal  repeti- 
tion, and  would  have  exchanged  them 
gladly,  as  the  poet  puts  it,  for   "  one 
rump-steak,   one    pint    of    ale."     But 
now  they  were  pure  ambrosia.     When 


the  dinner  was  over  they  had  half  a 
mind  to  begin  it  again,  but  the  counsels 
of  prudence  prevailed. 

They  sat  over  cigarettes  and  coffee, 
and  Harry,  seeing  himself  free  of  the 
waiter's  eyes, began  again  to  count  over 
his  gains.  This  time  he  divided  them 
into  two  equal  sums,  and  pushing  one 
pile  towards  his  companion,  raked  up 
and  pocketed  the  other. 

"What  is  this,  my  boy?"  asked 
the  Circassian. 

"  That's  your  share,"  Harry  an- 
swered. 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  other,  pushing  it 
back  again,  "  I  will  borrow  a  piece  or 
two  if  you  will  let  me,  but  I  cannot 
take  it  all." 

"Chums'  luck,"  said  Harry.  "If 
I  had  lost  you  would  have  gone  with- 
out your  dinner.  We  counted  this 
afternoon  that  the  last  piece  belonged 
to  both  of  us." 

"Aha!"  cried  Hamil,  "but  that 
was  another  matter." 

"  I  should  not  have  won  it  if  it  had 
not  been  for  you.  I  should  have  been 
content  with  the  six,  and  should  have 
taken  it.  Come,  it's  a  free  gift  of 
fortune.  Take  your  share  and  be 
thankful." 

Hamil  drew  the  pile  together,  and 
leaned  an  arm  on  each  side  of  it. 

"  You  want  to  see  service  1 "  he 
said.  "  You  want  to  see  the  world  ? 
You  want  your  chance  ?  If  you  will 
let  me  pay  you  in  the  meantime  by 
giving  you  what  you  want  in  that  way 
I  will  take  this  as  a  loan." 

"It  belongs  to  you,"  Harry  re- 
turned ;  but  Hamil  clung  to  his  point 
and  won  it. 

CHAPTER  X. 

THERE  was  a  horse  for  sale  in  a 
Turkish  village  on  the  green  bank  of 
the  Maritza,  and  Harry  Wynne  was 
the  intending  purchaser.  The  news 
that  a  bargain  was  being  negotiated 
in  the  street  ran  like  fire  from  house 
to  house.  Venerable  greybeards  flamed 
at  the  tidings  ;  toddling  infancy  came 
gamesomely  out-  to  witness  the  trans- 
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action ;  cripples  on  crutches  dragged 
themselves  painfully  towards  the  scene  ; 
a  wild,  surging  mob  gathered  about 
the  purchaser,  the  salesman,  and  the 
horse,  and  everybody  harangued  every- 
body else  in  an  indistinguishable  hub- 
bub. There  were  seconds  of  silence  in 
the  din,  and  these  were  utilized  by  the 
respective  bargainers.  The  salesman, 
blessed  by  the  Prophet — he  had  led  a 
holy  and  self-denying  life  and  called 
his  neighbours  to  witness  to  the  fact — 
had  caught  a  horse  which  had  run 
ridedess  from  a  troop  of  the  accursed 
Moscow  cavalry.  He  was  a  gem,  a 
pearl,  a  miracle,  a  wonder  among 
hordes.  Never  since  the  days  of 
Mahomet's  milk-white  steed  had  such 
an  animal  blessed  the  sight  of  man. 
As  an  upshot  of  all  this,  he  wanted  a 
hundred  pounds  for  him.  The  young 
Englishman's  interpreter  having  ana- 
thematized him  as  an  extortioner,  a 
Jew,  and  the  son  of  a  Jew,  gravely 
offered  twopence,  whereupon  the  in- 
tending vendor  spat,  and  gave  him 
over  to  Tophet  and  the  fire  and  dark- 
ness of  the  unbeliever.  This  done, 
the  salesman  professed  his  poverty,  but 
for  which  nothing  should  have  induced 
him  to  treat  a  moment  longer  with  a 
wretch  so  ignominious  and  contempti- 
ble. He  would  take  fifty  pounds 
Turkish  for  the  steed,  though  he  vowed 
before  heaven  that  it  was  a  robbery  of 
the  orphan.  The  interpreter  eyed  the 
beast,  and  described  him  in  terms  of 
such  scathing  contumely,  that  the 
crowd  yelled  in  mingled  delight  and 
opprobrium.  Then  he  offered  four- 
pence.  The  contending  parties  sepa- 
rated, spitting  backward  on  the  ground 
to\\  ards  each  other,  and  objurgating 
fiercely.  Then  the  crowd  entered  into 
active  participation  in  the  affair,  and 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  it 
went  stark,  staring,  raving  mad. 
Vendor  and  purchaser  were  dragged 
together,  and  faced  each  other  with 
the  bitterest  upbraidings.  The  sales- 
man would  take  twenty — not  a  piastre 
less,  upon  his  soul !  The  purchaser 
would  waste  a  single  pound  upon  the 
brute ;  beyond  that  the  compulsion 


neither  of  fire  nor  sword  should  carry 
him.  The  interest  of  the  crowd  be- 
came, if  possible,  more  intense.  The 
first  ornamental  sparring  flourishes 
were  over,  and  the  combatants  were 
coming  to  close  quarters.  The  vendor 
fell  to  fifteen,  the  interpreter  rose  to 
two.  Then  the  vendor  fell  to  fourteen, 
and  the  buyer  rose  to  three.  Then 
came  offers  of  twelve  and  four,  and 
there  the  purchaser  stood  like  a  rock. 
At  every  fresh  offer  the  contending 
parties  severed  and  shook  the  dust  off 
their  feet  against  each  other,  but  the 
crowd  dragged  them  back  again  and 
insisted  on  the  conclusion  of  the  bar- 
gain. It  was  struck  at  last  at  seven, 
amidst  a  whirl  of  confusion  which 
Bedlam  broken  loose  could  scarcely 
equal.  Vendor  and  interpreter  alike 
were  filled  with  a  sacred  joy.  The 
owner  of  the  quadruped  had  fixed  his 
mind  on  six,  and  the  deputy  buyer 
would  have  risen  to  eight.  Each  felt 
that  he  had  outreached  the  other,  and 
was  happy. 

In  this  wise  our  young  adventurer 
was  mounted.  It  was  his  first  expe- 
rience of  a  Turkish  bargain,  and  for  a 
while  he  was  happier  in  the  thought 
that  the  bargain  had  not  led  to  blood- 
shed than  in  the  business  result  of  it, 
though  an  hour's  trial  made  that  seem 
eminently  satisfactory.  There  was  such 
a  change  in  the  lad  already  that  his 
late  companions  of  the  Eive- Year -Old 
would  hardly  have  recognized  him.  The 
fierce  sun  and  free  air  had  tanned  his 
face  and  hands  to  a  deep  brown.  The 
Circassian  cap  of  astrakhan  hid  his 
fair  curls,  and  he  wore  a  close-fitting 
tunic  of  the  native  cloth — the  brown, 
fibrous  stuff  they  call  shyak. 

On  the  day  after  his  purchase  of  the 
horse,  the  Circassian  regiment  to  which 
by  Hamil's  influence  he  was  attached 
as  volunteer  received  its  marching 
orders  and  started  northward,  its  band 
raising  inspiring  music.  They  passed 
fair  tracts  of  peaceful  country  where 
over  broad  flat  pastures  the  cattle 
grazed  and  the  villagers  drove  their 
teams  afield,  and  wide  acres  of  maize, 
with  its  white  hair  waving  in  the 
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summer  wind,  a  sight  of  beauty.  Then 
they  came  to  the  grass-grown  desert 
between  the  Khodopes  and  the  Balkans, 
and  so  on  to  the  stern  fastnesses  of  the 
hills.  Sometimes  the  whole  body  of 
men  would  dawdle  listlessly  along,  and 
at  others  would  go  thundering  through 
some  rocky  and  precipitous  pass  at  the 
wildest  break-neck  pace,  as  if  the  whole 
tribe  had  suddenly  gone  mad.  When 
they  got  a  chance  to  worry  anything 
they  took  it ;  and  bands  of  a  dozen  or 
so  were  continually  prowling  off  to 
chase  some  domestic  creature  with 
hideous  howls  and  whoopings  and  a 
storm  of  shots.  They  were  provided 
with  the  Winchester  repeating-rifle, 
and  it  was  a  never-ending  joy  to  fire 
at  anything.  The  small  birds  on  the 
telegraph-wires  were  a  great  attrac- 
tion to  them,  and  when  the  wires  had 
been  cut  in  half-a-dozen  places  the 
officer  in  command  entered  his  first 
protest  by  hanging  a  brace  of  his  men, 
and  so  put  a  stop  to  the  pet  amuse- 
ment of  the  rest. 

To  the  mind  of  untravelled  youth 
the  life  was  glorious,  but  there  were 
many  hours  when  the  past  lay  heavily 
on  the  adventurer's  spirit.  There  was 
never  a  waking  hour  in  which  his  mind 
was  absent  from  Inthia.  She  was  his 
star  of  hope,  and  burned  always  with 
a  pure  and  steadfast  lustre.  He  was 
going  where  deeds  of  heroism  must 
needs  be  as  plentiful  as  blackberries, 
and  was  resolute,  with  a  boy's  un- 
thinking fearlessness,  to  do  his  share 
of  them.  He  dreamed  no  end  of 
dreams,  and  Inthia  was  the  life  and 
centre  of  them  all.  He  was  going  to 
win  fame  and  pluck  back  honour  at 
the  sword's  point,  at  the  cannon's 
mouth,  in  whatsoever  dreadful  conflict 
his  mind  could  picture.  The  savage 
band  thundered  along  whooping  and 
shrieking  in  mere  exuberance  of  animal 
spirits,  and  he  would  ride  in  their 
midst  with  teeth  hard  set  and  every 
nerve  and  muscle  rigid,  sweeping  in 
fancy  towards  the  enemy's  batteries. 

The  regiment  rode  in  any  order 
which  happened  to  please  its  indi- 
vidual members.  There  was  a  disci- 


pline of  a  sort,  no  doubt,  but  to  the 
English  eye  it  was  invisible.  Men 
wandered  off  from  the  track  as  they 
pleased,  scoured  the  adjacent  country, 
and  caught  up  their  fellows  sometimes 
after  an  interval  of  three  or  four  days. 
Scattered  parties  of  two  or  three  would 
gallop  on  ahead,  and  secure  a  day's 
idle  freedom  before  the  main  body 
caught  them. 

One  day  at  blazing  noon  the  main 
body  came  up  to  an  old  Turk  who  sat 
alone  on  the  hill-side  overlooking  Ork- 
hanie.  He  gave  them  newsl  Gourko's 
Cossacks  had  passed  by  in  flying  bands, 
and  the  Bulgarian  villages  had  grown 
insolent  at  the  sight  of  them.  Two 
Circassians  had  been  shot  that  morn- 
ing at  the  entrance  to  a  Christian 
village  near  at  hand.  The  command- 
ing officer  mounted  the  old  man  behind 
one  of  his  troopers,  and  bade  him  act 
as  guide.  The  whole  body  deviated 
from  the  main  route,  and  made  for  the 
village  where  their  comrades  had  been 
murdered.  Harry  strung  himself  to- 
gether in  expectation  of  a  piece  of 
swift  and  stern  justice-work,  but  he 
was  prepared  for  nothing  so  murder- 
ously swift  and  stern  as  he  was  doomed 
to  see.  The  village  lay  in  a  little 
sheltered  basin  of  the  hills,  and  the 
word  was  given  to  surround  it.  That 
was  all  well  and  good,  and  it  was 
proper  that  the  criminals  should  be 
allowed  no  chance  of  escape.  But 
when  a  signal-shot  was  fired,  and  the 
whole  circle  plunged  narrowing  to- 
wards its  centre,  with  rifles  pealing 
everywhere,  making  a  ring  of  fire  and 
death  about  the  place,  Harry's  heart 
flushed  with  a  passionate  but  impotent 
resentment  against  this  barbarism  of 
vengeance.  Shrieking  women  bore 
their  children  hither  and  thither  about 
the  village  street.  As  he  rode,  he  saw 
one  drop  and  lie  still.  He  sighted 
Hamil  at  a  little  distance  and  put  his 
horse  at  his  best  speed  across  the 
broken  ground  to  intercept  him,  cry- 
ing out  that  this  was  infamous  and  a 
murder  of  the  innocents.  He  crossed 
the  line  of  his  comrades  at  his  own 
risk,  and  a  ball  sent  his  kalpack  flying. 
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He  rode  on  bareheaded,  not  knowing 
how  narrowly  he  had  escaped.  They 
were  in  the  village,  among  the  ricks, 
the  little  open  threshing-spaces  and 
the  tumble-down  houses;  rifles  crack- 
ing and  ringing,  and  sabres  gleaming 
everywhere.  The  wretched  villagers 
rushed  hither  and  thither  helplessly, 
and  were  shot  or  sabred  as  they  ran ! 
In  the  crowded  melee  a  sudden  face 
flashed  on  him,  white  with  terror  and 
despair.  He  knew  it  in  half  a  heart- 
beat, and  dashed  between  it  and  the 
Circassian  trooper  charging  with  up- 
lifted sword.  The  horses  met,  and 
shocked,  and  fell  together.  Somehow 
Harry  was  on  his  feet  again,  sabre  in 
hand,  standing  before  the  man  he 
recognized.  He  shouted  "  Inglese  ! 
Ingle  se !  "  It  was  the  only  word  he 
knew  that  could  be  of  any  service. 
There  were  a  dozen  murderous  faces 
round  him,  full  of  the  lust  of  blood, 
when  Hainil  burst  amongst  them, 
calling  out  to  his  blackguards  to  with- 
draw. They  were  in  no  hurry  to  obey 
him,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had 
struck  amongst  them  with  his  riding- 
whip,  rating  them  like  a  pack  of 
hounds,  that  they  dropped  back. 

"  What  brings  you  here  ? "  he  asked. 

"  I  am  an  Englishman,"  Ronald 
Mori  on  answered.  "  I  am  travelling 
for  pleasure." 

Ho  looked  so  little  like  it  that  the 
Circassian  laughed  aloud.  The  man 
was  struck  through  and  through  with 
abject  terror,  and  shook  so  from  head 
to  foot  that  he  could  hardly  speak. 
His  face  was  of  a  ghastly  gray,  and 
when  he  had  given  his  answer  his  lips 
wenl  on  without  his  will  babbling  in- 
articulate sounds. 

"  *lo  back  into  that  hut,"  said 
Han.il.  "  I  will  give  you  a  guard." 

Morton  obeyed  as  quickly  as  his 
shaking  legs  allowed,  and  Harry,  in 
the  effort  to  follow,  felt  his  left  leg 
colla  pse  beneath  him,  and  rolled  over. 
The  tumult  of  slaughter  was  still 
goin*  on,  but  Hamil  dismounted,  and 
caught  him  by  the  arm. 

"  You  are  hurt  1  "  he  said.  "  You 
are  hit?" 


"  No,"  he  answered,  "  my  horse  fell 
with  me.  My  leg  is  numbed,  that 
is  all." 

Hamil  helped  him  into  the  hut,  and 
set  a  brace  of  malcontent  ruffians  at 
the  door.  These  gentry  robbed  of  the 
pleasures  of  murder,  sat  growling,  but 
did  not  dare  to  disobey. 

Morton,  finding  himself  in  safety, 
began  to  gather  courage,  and  at  first 
vapoured  tremendously  about  his  own 
coolness  in  trying  circumstances.  By 
and  by  he  grew  collected  enough  to 
see  that  silence  was  his  best  strong- 
hold, and  so  took  refuge  in  it.  When 
he  had  altogether  recovered  his  wits 
he  began  to  think  of  his  preserver, 
whom-he  thanked  fluently. 

"  Let  us  have  a  look  at  things," 
said  Harry.  "I'm  afraid  something's 
broken.  Help  me  off  with  my  boots." 

Morton  helped  him,  delicately  and 
carefully,  but  the  operation  caused 
him  excruciating  pain.  So  far  as  they 
could  discover  nothing  was  broken, 
but  the  limb  was  already  puffed  and 
swollen,  and  at  the  best  there  was  no 
hope  of  using  it  for  some  weeks  to 
come. 

The  infernal  noise  outside  had  died 
away,  and  except  for  an  occasional 
word  of  command  or  a  shout  from  one 
comrade  to  another,  the  clatter  of 
hoofs  and  the  jingling  of  bridle  and 
arms,  quiet  was  restored,  when  Hamil 
dismounted  at  the  door  of  the  hut,  and 
entered.  He  knelt  down  and  examined 
the  injured  limb  with  a  skilful  and 
practised  touch. 

"  I  am  afraid  you're  on  your  back 
for  a  month,  my  young  friend,"  he 
said,  when  he  had  completed  his 
examination.  "  You  have  a  severe 
sprain,  and  I  think  the  coating  of  the 
muscle  is  broken." 

He  left  the  hut,  and  returning  in  a 
minute  or  two  with  a  garment  of  white 
cotton,  he  tore  it  into  strips,  soaked 
them  in  cold  water,  and  bandaged  the 
injured  limb. 

"  We  shall  be  at  Orkhanie  this  after- 
noon," he  said.  "  Shall  I  send  a  litter 
for  you  ? " 

The  patient  groaned  at  the  fancy. 
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"  Leave  me  for  a  day  or  two,"  he 
said.  "I  shouldn't  care  about  being 
moved  just  yet.  I  don't  think  I  could 
stand  it." 

"  If  I  leave  you  for  a  day  or  two," 
said  Hamil,  "  I  may  leave  you  for  good 
and  all  until  the  campaign  is  over. 
We  are  going  northward." 

Even  this  prospect  did  not  persuade 
Harry  to  allow  himself  to  be  moved. 
After  the  scene  of  that  morning  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  still  lay,  his  desire 
for  a  career  of  glory  in  company  with 
the  Tchirkas  had  undergone  serious 
modification.  He  was  as  willing  to 
fight  as  ever ;  but  he  had  British 
notions  of  warfare,  and  they  did  not 
include  the  wholesale  murder  of  women 
and  children. 

"  You  had  better  leave  me  here,"  he 
said,  "  I  would  rather  not  be  moved." 
"  You  will  have  a  crowd  of  Bul- 
garian dogs  here  when  we  have  gone 
away,"  said  Hamil,  "and  it  may  go 
badly  with  you." 

"I  am  friendly  with  the  people," 
said  Morton.  "  They  know  me.  I 
speak  their  language.  There  will  be 
no  danger." 

"  You,  sir,"  replied  the  Circassian, 
"  appear  to  be  courageous  in  the 
absence  of  danger." 

Morton  accepted  this  sneer  in  silence. 
After  what  he  had  seen  that  morning, 
a  Circassian  officer  with  his  men  be- 
hind him  was  the  last  man  in  the 
world  on  whom  to  retaliate  for  a  mere 
insult. 

The  men  were  marshalling  outside, 
and  were  getting  ready  to  renew  their 
march.  Hamil  left  the  hut  for  a 
moment,  and  hastily  returning  with 
arms,  and  with  the  news  that  both 
Wynne's  horse  and  Morton's  were 
safely  tethered  at  the  door,  shook 
hands,  kissed  his  young  friend  on  both 
cheeks,  and  went  his  way. 

"  If  there  should  be  a  doctor  at 
Orkhanie,"  he  said,  turning  at  the 
door,  "-  I  will  send  him  to  you.  When 
you  recover,  follow  us.  I  will  leave 
word  of  our  route  at  every  halting- 
place  along  the  line.  Good-bye,  and 
God  be  with  you." 


All  on  a  sudden  there  was  a  mighty 
clatter  outside,  and  the  regiment  moved 
away.  The  two  men  listened  in  silence. 
The  noise  travelled  further  and  fur- 
ther, growing  fainter  and  more  faint, 
until  at  last  it  died. 

Harry's  first  sentiments  towards  his 
newly  recovered  acquaintance  were  not 
favourable.  Being  himself  endowed 
with  courage  it  came  natural  to  him 
to  despise  cowardice ;  and  he  felt  that 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  internal  sense 
of  dignity  he  would  face  the  inevitable 
when  it  should  come  his  way  in  a 
more  manly  fashion  than  Morton  had 
adopted. 

But  if  Morton  was  a  poor  warrior 
he  turned  out  to  be  a  most  kindly  and 
indefatigable  nurse,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  go  on  despising  a  man  who  is  doing 
you  kindnesses  every  moment.  He 
seemed  to  know  by  instinct  when  the 
bruised  limb  wanted  easing  by  a  change 
of  posture,  and  the  movement  was  always 
so  delicately  effected  that  it  caused  no 
pain.  It  appeared  that  Morton  had 
hired  the  hut  he  lived  in,  and  had  been 
there  long  enough  to  surround  himself 
with  a  fair  imitation  of  home  comfort. 
He  had  all  manner  of  tinned  and  potted 
provisions  and  conserves,  and  a  store 
of  bottles  containing  different  sorts  of 
beverages,  from  the  fiery  mastica  to 
the  harmless  vishnap,  the  syrup  of  the 
sour  wild  cherry.  This  last  made  an 
excellent  drink  for  an  invalid,  and  it 
was  so  kindly  proffered  that  Harry 
could  not  do  less  than  feel  grateful  for 
it.  Then  Mr.  Morton  had  such  win- 
ning, caressing,  feminine  ways  that  it 
seemed  unfair  to  expect  courage  from 
him.  Before  the  day  was  over  the  two 
were  on  intimate  terms,  and  Harry 
had  begun  to  feel  quite  kindly  towards 
the  graceful  weakling  whose  life  he 
had  saved.  On  his  side  the  weakling 
was  not  deficient  in  acknowledgment, 
and  his  assiduity  and  tenderness  as  a 
nurse  would  have  been  notable  under 
any  conditions. 

When  all  had  been  silent  for  some 
three  or  four  hours  Morton  found 
courage  to  steal  outside,  and  searched 
the  deserted  houses  for  milk  and  eggs. 
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He  returned  laden,  and  brought  dread- 
ful news  of  the  scene  the  village  street 
displayed.  There  were  a  hundred 
bodies  there,  he  declared,  all  horribly 
mutilated.  His  staring  eyes  and 
blanched  face  gave  emphasis  to  his 
narrative,  but  he  felt  the  danger  over, 
and  busying  himself  about  a  little 
cooking  apparatus  heated  by  a  spirit 
lamp  he  seemed  rapidly  to  recover 
his  narvous  tone.  He  made  a  capital 
omelette,  and  Harry  ate  his  share  of 
it  wit  h  fair  appetite.  His  limb  pained 
him  constantly  and  wore  him  with 
fatigue,  so  that  an  hour  after  his  meal 
he  fell  uneasily  asleep. 

Morton  for  an  hour  sat  watching  by 
him,  rolling  and  smoking  cigarettes, 
and  sipping  a  cup  of  Turkish  coffee 
with  a  sybarite  air.  He  looked  a 
full  score  of  times  at  his  companion 
to  assure  himself  of  the  soundness  of 
his  slumber,  and  at  length  crossing 
the  loom  on  tiptoe,  opened  a  canvas 
hold-all  which  lay  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,  and  drew  from  it  an  English 
newspaper  which  he  unfolded  with  a 
rustling  caution.  He  hunted  here 
and  uhere  among  its  columns  for  a 
special  paragraph,  and  read  with  fre- 
queno  glances  towards  the  sleeper. 
The  paragraph  was  headed  "  A  Ruined 
Career,"  and  ran  thus  : 

Th<;  whole  country  will  have  learned 
with  regret  of  the  disgrace  which  has  been 
brought  upon  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
honourable  of  the  great  families  of  Eng- 
land oy  the  folly  and  extravagance  of  its 
youngest  member.  Mr.  Harry  Wynne, 
the  great-grandson  of  the  venerable  Earl 
of  Bi Idgebourne,  is  still  supposed,  to  be 
abroad  in  hiding.  His  family  are  unaware 
of  his  whereabouts,  and  the  warrant  issued 
for  his  apprehension  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Butterfield,  the  well-known  jeweller 
of  Conduit  Street,  remains  unserved.  The 
last  heard  of  the  culprit  was  at  Monte 
Carlo,  where  he  committed  a  wanton  and 
outrageous  assault  upon  Mr.  Herbert 
Whalu,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  sport- 
ing circles,  whose  only  concern  in  the 
matter  was  that  he  was  expected  to  give 
e vide] ice  with  regard  to  some  of  the  youth- 
ful criminal's  misdoings.  It  is  now  re- 
garded as  improbable  in  the  last  degree 
that  Mr.  Wynne  will  present  himself  to 


answer  the  charges  that  are  made  against 
him.  It  would  be  obviously  unjust  to 
assume  his  guilt  as  a  certainty,  but  it  is 
evident  also  that  only  the  darkest  construc- 
tion can  be  put  upon  his  continued  evasion 
of  justice. 


Morton,  having  read  this  thrice  over, 
put  the  journal  back  into  its  old  place 
and  sat  musing. 

"He  would  be  very  useful,"  so  his 
thoughts  ran.  "The  rest  are  such 
hulking  blackguards,  such  clumsy  imi- 
tations of  gentlemen.  This  fellow  is 
well-bred  to  the  finger-tips.  He  has 
courage,  too,  and  one  superb  advantage, 
— he  looks  as  straight  as  a  die.  You 
would  almost  have  to  believe  him  if  he 
lied  to  you,  even  though  you  knew  it. 
That's  a  valuable  characteristic.  .  .  . 
He  mightn't  want  to  join  at  first.  It's 
pretty  certain  he  wouldn't.  He  has 
come  out  here  to  get  knocked  on  the 
head,  and  put  an  end  to  his  disgraces 
that  way  ;  but  a  month  with  that  leg 
may  do  something  towards  taming  him. 
I  must  try  him  gradually.  I  want  a 
trustworthy  helpmate  pretty  badly.  I 
think  he'll  do  ;  and  besides  that,  I  like 
the  lad." 

The  long  day  dragged  onward  to  its 
close.  The  ghastly  and  oppressive 
silence  which  reigned  outside  lay  as 
heavily  on  Harry's  mind  as  on  Mor- 
ton's. He  was  slightly  feverish  with 
the  pain  of  the  bruised  limb,  and  some- 
times on  the  stillness  sounded  voices 
which  he  knew  were  far  away.  In 
his  half-dreaming,  half-waking  state 
fools  came  and  chattered  weary  non- 
sense in  his  hearing.  Lady  Caroline 
and  Lord  Hounes  made  a  call  of  cere- 
mony with  Mr.  Butterfield,  and 
laboured  to  prove  to  the  fat  Greek  who 
presided  over  the  roulette-table  that 
to  mark  his  numbers  by  cutting  down 
living  people  was  a  wanton  waste  of 
human  life.  He  was  quite  aware 
through  all  this  that  he  lay  with  a 
sprained  leg  in  a  Bulgarian  hut,  but 
none  the  less  the  inconsequent  rubbish 
of  his  dreams  wearied  him  with  an 
unutterable  boredom.  Then,  whether 
it  were  by  some  temporary  cessation  of 
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his  pain  he  could  not  tell,  but  a  feeling 
of  balmy  ease  and  rest  came  to  him. 
He  could  not  tell,  either,  whether  the 
thought  of  Inthia  brought  that  sense 
of  ease ;  but  Inthia  was  surely  there. 
Her  eyes  looked  at  him  with  infinite 
soft  pity;  the  purest  trust  shone  in 
those  kind  orbs.  He  moved  his  hands 
towards  her,  and  she  was  gone.  It  was 
night  time,  and  the  glare  of  burning 
houses  in  the  street  cast  a  wild,  wav- 
ing network  of  light  and  shadow  on 
the  wall.  Morton  was  stretched  upon 
a  rug  on  the  floor  at  a  little  distance 
from  him,  and  at  times  he  could  dimly 
see  his  sleeping  face.  He  carried  in  an 
inner  pocket  the  last  lines  Inthia  had 
written  to  him.  Every  motion  pained 
him,  but  he  managed  to  draw  the 
letter  from  its  hiding-place.  He  kissed 
it  many  times,  and  it  was  only  when 
his  lips  tasted  the  salt  of  his  own  tears 
that  he  knew  that  he  was  crying.  He 
had  had  his  fits  of  hopefulness,  when 


he  was  going  to  conquer  calumny,  and 
ride  home  rejoicing  with  his  fair  fame 
redressed,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
current  of  his  thoughts  had  sat  more 
and  more  determinately  in  another 
direction.  Now  it  seemed  not  merely 
hopeless,  but  criminal  to  strive  to  ally 
her  life  with  that  of  a  man  disgraced 
and  lost  as  he  was.  He  bade  her 
good-bye  in  his  heart.  He  would 
efface  himself  utterly.  She  should 
never  hear  more  of  him,  and  would 
fancy  that  he  was  dead.  He  spoke  his 
inward  farewells  so  earnestly  that  his 
passion  seemed  to  draw  her  near  to 
him.  They  stood  heart  to  heart,  spirit 
to  spirit.  She  would  have  no  farewell, 
but  he  said  it  for  her  sake. 

"  Forgive  me  and  forget  me.  I 
shall  love  you  for  ever,  but  there  is  no 
meeting  for  us  any  more.  Good-bye, 
dear  love.  Be  happy." 

What  words  can  speak  the  swelling,, 
aching  heart ! 


(To  be  continued.) 
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IN  asking  your  attention  while  I 
essay  to  point  a  homely  moral  or  two 
suits  ble  to  the  present  occasion,1  by  a 
reference  to  certain  passages  of  Uni- 
versity history,  which  cannot  be  said 
to  form  part  of  its  most  widely  attrac- 
tive chapters,  I  may  seem  to  neglect 
the  promptings  of  an  experience  com- 
mon to  many  historical  teachers.  In 
my  class-room  in  this  college,  at  all 
evenGS,  I  have  usually  found  those 
subjects  awaken  most  interest  and 
command  most  sympathy  which  are 
concerned  with  the  unfolding  of  great 
cause  is,  with  the  building  up  of  mighty 
communities  or  institutions,  with  the 
spring-tides,  so  to  say,  in  the  vast  flow 
of  human  events.  But,  in  truth,  there 
is  no  fixed  line  of  demarkation  in  the 
intellectual  and  moral  any  more  than 
in  the  physical  world  between  growth 
and  decline ;  and  nowhere  is  the 
tenderness  of  the  Divine  irony  more 
awful  than  where  Providence  seems  to 
abandon  the  destinies  of  mankind. 
Undor  the  law  of  mutability,  which 
condemns  great  poems  to  remain  frag- 
ments, and  the  aspirations  of  youth  to 
wither  into  unavailing  regrets,  the 
enthusiastic  endeavours  of  whole 
generations  and  communities  of  men 
dwindle  into  impotence  or  are  con- 
gealed into  sterility ;  nay,  they  are 
perverted  or  distorted  into  superstition 
and  caricature.  Sacred  causes  become 
the  vestments  of  but  half-unconscious 
hypocrisy,  and  principles  which  in- 
spired patriots  and  sustained  martyrs 
suggest  cheap  declamation  or  cheaper 
sarcasms  to  the  babblers  of  the  plat- 
form. But  here  as  there— so  we 
gradually  learn  to  comprehend — change 

1  This  paper  reproduces  the  substance  of 
an  address  delivered  on  October  7th,  at 
the  opening  meeting  of  the  Arts,  Science 
and  L  iw  Department  of  the  Owens  College, 
Mancli  ester. 


must  precede  renewal ;  here  as  there, 
we  come  to  see  life  springing  from 
death,  or  from  the  quietude,  the  torpor, 
the  rigidity,  and  the  artificiality  which 
are  the  semblance  of  death. 

The  movement  which  we  call  the  Re- 
nascence had  not  come  to  an  end  when 
its  current  was  disturbed,  and  in  many 
places  driven  back  in  angry  waves,  by 
the  blast  of  the  Counter-Reformation. 
In  some  countries  indeed,  such  as  our 
own  above  all,  whither,  except  in 
isolated  instances,  the  Renascence  had 
penetrated  comparatively  late,  some  of 
its  most  characteristic  and  richest 
fruits  at  this  time — about  the  second 
quarter,  let  us  say,  of  the  sixteenth 
century — still  remained  to  be  gathered 
in,  or  rather  to  be  flung  forth  as  from 
an  overladen  tree.  Elsewhere,  as  in 
France,  the  new  culture  was  for  the 
first  time  basking  in  the  full  sunshine 
(a  rather  treacherous  sunshine  to  be 
sure)  of  the  royal  favour ;  or,  as  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  it  had  but 
newly  declared  open  war  against  those 
who  would  not  yield  it  an  undivided 
allegiance ;  for  it  is  sometimes  forgotten 
that  of  the  "  Obscure  Ones  "  not  a  few 
accounted  themselves  Humanists  after 
a  fashion.  But  in  the  land  which 
had  been  the  real  birthplace  of  the 
movement,  the  Renascence  had,  hu- 
manly speaking,  run  its  course,  and 
the  trumpet  to  which  its  champions 
as  of  old  applied  as  much  breath  as 
was  at  their  command  was  beginning 
to  give  forth  a  hollow  sound.  Satiat- 
ed with  the  new  culture  Italy  had 
gradually,  in  a  very  noticeable  degree, 
grown  weary  of  its  representatives. 
No  doubt  it  is  customary  to  attribute 
the  decay  of  classical  learning,  to- 
gether with  the  enfeebling  of  native 
Italian  literature  and  the  sapping  of 
the  national  morality,  to  the  baleful 
influence  of  the  Catholic  Reaction, 
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fostered  and  protected  by  the  dominion 
of  Spain.  But  if  you  look  a  little 
closer,  you  will,  I  think,  find  that, 
though  the  charges  of  heterodoxy, 
heresy,  and  atheism  were  soon  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  mixed  up  with 
the  purely  moral  accusations  heaped 
upon  them,  the  Italian  Humanists  of 
the  fifteenth  and  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  centuries  were,  generally 
speaking,  the  authors  of  their  own 
downfall.  Neither  true  intellectual 
and  moral  freedom,  nor  honest  doubt, 
was  the  note  of  the  later  Italian 
Renascence.  In  the  fulness  of  its 
significance  the  movement,  which  com- 
prehended Dante  and  Petrarch  as  well 
as  Columbus,  and  which  sounded  new 
depths  in  the  human  soul  as  it  mapped 
out  afresh  the  visible  earth,  has  been 
rightly  described  as  the  discovery  of 
the  world  and  of  man ;  but  on  the 
ardent  children  of  the  age  itself  the 
discovery  acted  as  in  individual  human 
life  analogous  revelations  are  too  apt 
to  act,  overpowering  all  self-restraint 
and  self-control.  Thus  the  younger 
generation  of  the  Italian  Renascence 
grew  up  worldly  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  adjective, — Epicureans,  accord- 
ing to  the  interpretation  which  the 
later  Middle  Ages  attached  to  the 
much-abused  name ;  and  you  know 
where  Dante,  who  in  the  midst  of 
his  speculations  held  fast  to  the  faith 
in  man's  responsibility  to  God,  lodged 
the  Epicureans.  From  their  earlier 
ancestors  who  had  seen  Christianity, 
even  in  the  person  of  its  temporal 
Head,  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  rub 
shoulders  with  Islam  itself  under  the 
same  placid  Sicilian  sky,  they  had 
inherited  the  toleration  born  from  in- 
difference ;  so  that  when  a  critical 
treatment  of  Christianity  suggested 
itself,  the  attitude  of  contempt  which 
toward  such  subjects  had  become 
habitual  to  learned  men,  was  only  by 
a  minority  exchanged  for  serious  ex- 
amination. Classical  antiquity,  an 
uncompromising  reverence  for  which 
had  become  engrained  in  the  intellectual 
occupations  and  studies,  nay,  in  the 
very  diversions  and  amusements  of  the 


century,  could  offer  no  religion  of  its 
own ;  for,  except  in  the  matter  of 
isolated  superstitions,  positive  pagan- 
ism was  rarely  adopted  unless  as  a 
pleasing  fiction.  But  it  corroborated 
the  inclination  of  the  few  to  assume 
the  superiority  of  their  lightly-built 
systems  of  philosophy,  borrowed  by 
eclectics  from  eclectics  and  tinged  with 
a  rosy  theism,  to  all  possible  theologies 
ancient  or  modern ;  while,  again,  in 
self-satisfied  imitation  of  the  infallible 
ancients,  far  larger  numbers  fancied  a 
belief  in  fortune  a  sufficient  guiding- 
•  star  to  prosperity  and  fame,  as  it  had 
been  to  Sylla,  as  it  had  been  to  Csesar, 
as  it  was  to  the  condottieri,  the  tyrants 
and  intriguing  pontiffs  of  the  age,  who, 
like  the  Sforzas  and  the  Medici,  were 
the  honoured  Maecenases  of  their 
generation.  Thus,  to  put  it  plainly, 
large  numbers  of  those  who  held  them- 
selves emancipated  by  the  new  culture 
— now  no  longer  new — took  refuge  in 
one  form  or  another  of  fatalism;  and 
through  the  door  thus  opened  all 
those  misbeliefs  held  their  entry,  all 
those  astrological  and  magical  and 
alchemistical  superstitions  and  impos- 
tures from  which  the  very  martyrs  of 
the  Italian  Renascence  could  not  keep 
themselves  undefiled,  and  which  are  the 
shame  of  the  century  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Italy — nor,  as  you  know,  in 
Italy  alone. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  dogmatise  on  the 
connection  that  may  have  existed  be- 
tween these  phenomena,  as  cause  or  as 
effect,  and  certain  personal  characteris- 
tics which  the  men  of  the  later  Italian 
Renascence  shared  with  the  degene- 
rate types  of  scholarship  in  most  coun- 
tries and  most  ages.  The  worst  faults 
of  these  Humanists  sprang  from  an 
exaggerated  self-estimate,  which  all 
their  surroundings  helped  to  foster, 
and  which  the  influences  best  calcu- 
lated to  warn  men  of  their  individual 
littleness  were  wanting  to  check.  It 
was  as  individuals  asserting  themselves 
in  petty  communities,  citizens  of  no 
great  state,  as  a  rule  not  even  mem- 
bers of  an  academical  republic  in  whose 
honour  they  might  have  placed  their 
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own,  that  these  superior  persons  looked 
down  upon  common  men.  They  were 
often  in  high  places  in  the  State  and 
even  in  the  Church  ;  but  the  secret  of 
their  power  lay  in  their  dictatorial 
assumption  of  the  direction  of  public 
opinion  and  taste.  They  had  been 
the  spoiled  favourites  of  their  times, 
to  whom  everything  was  permitted 
because  from  them  everything  was 
expected.  The  contempt  for  every- 
thing ordinary  and  for  everything 
customary  was  the  signature  of  the 
times  at  large;  but  society  at  large 
can  never  do  more  than  follow,  and 
encourage  its  lions  to  roar.  The 
sudden  changes  of  fortune  which,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  ensued  were  all 
the  harder  to  bear ;  and  the  decline  of 
the  Italian  Renascence  exhibits  the 
first  examples  of  those  tribulations  of 
men  of  letters — the  infelicitas  litera- 
torum — of  which  the  darkest  pages  of 
our  own  literary  biography  furnish 
too  faithful  reproductions.  In  such 
circumstances  there  seems  little  need 
of  dwelling  on  the  immorality  which 
was  the  cause  of  a  movement  to 
which  mankind  owes  so  much ;  an 
immorality  which  was  made  a  charge 
against  them  not  first  nor  only  by  the 
Church  they  contemned,  but  by  refined 
wits  and  poets  who  had  come  forth 
from  their  midst,  such  as  Baptist 
Mantuan  and  Ariosto,  who  dedicated 
to  tJiese  fallen  leaders  a  kind  of 
Dunciad  of  their  own. 

Thus,  when  the  movement  of  the 
Counter-Reformation  began  its  fateful 
endea  vour  to  curb  the  spirit  and  master 
the  mind  of  Italy,  those  who  might 
have  been  expected  to  be  found  among 
its  most  potent  adversaries  shrank 
away  with  blunted  blades  and  armour 
already  pierced.  And  what  in  this 
the  day  of  its  decay  had  the  Italian 
Renascence,  with  its  discredited  learn- 
ing, its  peddling  productivity  and 
its  fragmentary  borrowings  from  the 
ill-understood  ethical  systems  of  an- 
tiquity, to  oppose  to  the  new  current, 
strong  in  the  unity  of  its  purpose, 
strong-  in  the  self-abnegation  of  its 
agents,  and  strong  too  in  the  fact 
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that  many  of  them  had  almost  as  it 
were  reconquered  for  themselves,  and 
spiritually  recast  in  the  process,  the 
beliefs  which  they  inherited  from  the 
past  ?     The  Humanists  had,  as  a  body, 
been  blind  to  those  points  of  contact 
which  existed  between  themselves  and 
the   reformers  of  dogma  who,  in  un- 
mistakable connection  with  the  trans- 
Alpine  movement,  were  beginning  to 
stir  the  cities  of  Northern  and  Central 
Italy.    Had  there  been  more  scholars 
of  the  type  of  Sadoleti,  whose  letters 
we  read  at  this  day  with  an  interest 
such  as  no  brilliancy  of  wit  can  im- 
part   to    the    epistolary    pyrotechnics 
of   many   of   his   contemporaries,  the 
Counter-Reformation  itself  might  have 
philippised,  and  some  of  the  noblest 
elements  in  the  civic  life  of  Northern 
Italy  might   have    been   spared  exile 
and  denationalisation.     All  this   was 
not  to  be.     On   the  first   inadequate 
essay    of    the    Counter  -  Reformation 
under     Pope    Adrian    VI.    the     Hu- 
manists   had    swelled    the    chorus    of 
rejoicings  over   the  breakdown  of  so 
much  virtuous  effort  out    of    season. 
Now,  where  the  Fleming  had  chastised 
with   whips,   his    successors   chastised 
with    scorpions ;   and  Italian  culture, 
even  in  the  person  of  a  representative 
poet  such  as  Tasso,  was  led  captive  by 
the  executive  officers  of  the  Reaction, 
those  Jesuits  who  were  at  home  in  all 
countries  because  they  had  no  country 
of  their  own.  Who  can  survey  unmoved 
the  degradation  of  such  and  so  pro- 
ductive  a   culture   into  subservience, 
sensuousness,  and  self -ridicule  1     Yet 
we  should  pause  before  compendiously 
attributing  this  terrible  decay  to  the 
corroding  acids  of  priestly  and  Spanish 
misrule.     The  main  cause  of  the  col- 
lapse in  which  the  Italian  Renascence 
ended,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  spirit  of 
self-centred   arrogance  that  had  mas- 
tered its  purer  and  nobler  impulses. 

In  the  downfall  of  the  Renascence 
which  was  inevitable  in  Italy,  even 
had  no  northern  barbarians  laid  ruth- 
less hands  upon  the  Sacred  City,  the 
Italian  Universities  had  small  share 
or  concern ;  for  in  truth  they  had 
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been   but   very   partially  affected   by 
the   course   of    the   movement   itself. 
It  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  they 
had    thus    early   been    in    substance 
emancipated    from    ecclesiastical    con- 
trol ;  while  the  system  on  which  they 
were   for   the   most   part    established 
offered  few  opportunities  for  the  per- 
manent erection  of   chairs  connected 
with  other  than  the  regular  professional 
studies.      The  influence  of  particular 
teachers  was  accordingly  too  varying 
and  unstable  to  give  to  the  generality 
of  the  Universities  a  character  and  an 
influence   of    their   own,    apart   from 
the  inherited  traditions  which  distin- 
guished  such    ancient    seats   of    pro- 
fessional learning  as  legal  Bologna  or 
medical  Salerno.     Florence  of  course 
forms    an    exception ;    but   its    great 
school  of  philological  studies  came  to 
an  end  about  the  time  of  the  death  of 
its  pupil,  Pope  Leo  X. ;  while  at  Rome 
itself    academical    life    only    fitfully 
flourished  before  Leo's  short-lived  re- 
organisation of  the  Sapicuza,  according 
as  a  Pope  sat  on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter 
who  was  a  born  man  of  the  pen  like 
Pius   II.,  or   innocent   of   Latin   like 
Paul  II.,  or  who,  as  has  been  said  of 
Alexander  VI.,  encouraged  hardly  any 
literature  at  all  but  that  of  epigrams. 
Thus  when  the  storm  of  suspicion 
and    aversion    which    had    gradually 
gathered  broke  over  their  heads,  the 
last    representatives    of    the    Italian 
Renascence,  who  had  been  blind  even 
to  those  points  of  contact  that  existed 
between  them  and  the  heralds  of  the 
northern    Reformation,   were   left   to 
bear  its  force  alone.     In  Venice,  the 
last  refuge  of  what  was  worst  as  well 
as  of  what  was  best  in  the  movement, 
one  of  the  most  typical  representatives 
of  the  degenerate  type  of  scholarship 
to    which    I    have    adverted,    Pietro 
Aretino,  survived  beyond  the  middle 
of    the   century.      The  decline  which 
he   incarnated   seemed  no   decline   to 
him;   for   by   means  of   flattery   and 
sarcastic    invective    he   had    acquired 
in    his   own   person   a   power   hardly 
inferior  to  that  which  in  later  times 
has  been  wielded  by  the  co-operative 


journalism  of  scandal.  And  he,  too, 
had  to  work  in  the  dark  ;  for  this 
Scourge  of  Princes,  as  he  was  styled, 
who  boasted  that  his  physiognomy — 
his  voluptuous,  Alcibiades-like  physiog- 
nomy— was  known  in  remote  Persia 
and  Ind,  could  not  venture  to  show 
himself  in  public  by  daylight,  or  to 
step  into  his  gondola  even  by  night 
unarmed.  "We  know  and  reverence 
what  is  meant  by  the  solitariness  of 
genius,  when  we  think  of  the  mighty 
Florentine,  the  memory  of  whom 
dignifies  the  very  idea  of  exile.  But 
the  loneliness  of  the  Aretine  is  the 
Nemesis  of  that  vain  and  unblessed 
self-dependence  which  forms  the  dark 
side  to  the  cosmopolitanism  of  the 
Italian  Renascence.  For  this  cause, 
above  all,  was  its  glorious  culture  led 
captive  by  the  henchmen  of  the  Re- 
action, and  shared  the  long  and 
melancholy  bondage  of  the  beautiful 
land  which  had  given  it  birth. 

An  experience  and  a  warning  of  a 
very  different  kind  suggest  themselves, 
if  we  turn  to  the  later  days  of  the 
Renascence,  and  the  conflict  between 
it  and  the  religious  Reaction  in 
France.  Here  it  was  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  what  was  an  exotic 
growth  to  begin  with  should  in  the 
first  instance  be  transplanted  into 
those  quarters  where  it  was  most  likely 
to  find  welcome;  and  in  so  far  as 
the  movement  was  not  pressed  into 
court  service,  it  is  with  academical 
history  that  the  progress  of  the  French 
Renascence  is  most  closely  associated. 
After  the  destructive  visitations  of  the 
English  wars  the  University  of  Paris 
had  shown,  not  for  the  last  time  in  its 
eventful  history,  a  marvellous  power 
of  self-recovery.  True,  the  age  could 
never  return  when  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  students  of  Divinity  and  of 
the  Liberal  Arts  found  their  way  to 
the  mother-source  of  these  studies 
through  pestilence  and  every  other 
peril ;  and  the  new  French  monarchy, 
by  means  more  especially  of  the  powers 
granted  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
kept  a  tighter  rein  over  "  our  daugh- 
ter the  University"  than  she  would 
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have  borne  in  the  days  of    common 
conflict  against  the  pretensions  of  the 
Holy    See.      And    unfortunately   the 
Sorbonne  and  the  other  collegiate  fast- 
nesses of  the  University,  during  the 
half-century  or  thereabouts  which  pre- 
ceded  the    accession    of    Francis    I., 
knew  not  how  to  meet  the  assaults  of 
the  new  learning  either  by  an  effective 
resistance  or  by  a  gracious  capitula- 
tion.     Francis    founded    the   College 
de  France,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  iirst  great  French  lay  school  of 
higher  education ;   and  then    (as   has 
sometimes    happened   in    similar   cir- 
cumstances) the  colleges  of  the  Uni- 
versity began  to  give  way,  and  their 
venerable   portals  with  more   or   less 
creaking  of  hinges  admitted  a  large 
element  of  the  new  studies,  and  not  a 
few   of    the   new   teachers.      In    the 
small     college     of     the    Ave    Maria 
Ramus,  not  yet  repulsed  by  both  Sor- 
bonne    and     Synod,     expounded    his 
philosophical   heresies ;   and   the   new 
learning  spread  from  hostel  to  hostel, 
and    from    college    to    college,    their 
independence  of  any  central  authority 
materially  facilitating  the  progress  of 
the  revolt ;  till  by  the  middle  of  the 
century   the  change  was  so  complete 
that   the    Crown    could    be    publicly 
called  upon  to  sanction  it  by  means  of 
a  commission  of    University   reform. 
Before  however    the    commission   ap- 
pointed under   Henry   II.,  and   rede- 
mancled  by  the  Three  Estates  under 
Charles  IX.,  could  actually  begin  its 
sittings,  the  opportunity    of   perman- 
ently reorganising  the  studies  and  life 
of  the  University  upon  a  broad  basis 
had  passed  away  ;  and  the  interesting 
memoir e  of  Ramus,   who  had  been  a 
memner   of    the  original   commission, 
remains    as    a   melancholy   record   of 
high   hopes   and   small  achievements. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  more  emi- 
nent Humanists  having  gradually  be- 
come imbued  with  the  teachings  of  the 
Reformation,  pressed  to  their  logical  is- 
sue by  the  typically  French  genius  of 
Calvin,  the  University  began  to  lose  the 
public  confidence  which  it  had  in  so  not- 
able a  degree  recovered,  together  with 


the  goodwill  of  the  Crown  alarmed  by 
a  propaganda  it  was  unable  to  repress. 
The  Counter-Reformation  was  invoked  ; 
its  agents  were  ready  at  the  door ;  and 
then    ensued   the   long   succession   of 
struggles  between  the  University  of 
Paris   and   the    Jesuit    Order    which 
ended  in  a  defeat  of  the  former,  more 
humiliating  in  its  circumstances  and 
more  disastrous  in  its  effects  than  that 
suffered  by  the  University  in  its  conflict 
with  the  Mendicant  Orders  and  their 
supporter,  the  Papacy,  in  the  thirteenth 
century.      These  struggles  turned  on 
the  claim  of  the  Jesuits  to  establish 
a  college   of  their   own   in  the    Uni- 
versity,  but    they   were    fought    out 
mainly  on  the  ground  of  the  political 
and  other  antipathies  excited  by  the 
society,  with  which  we  have  at  present 
no  concern.     When  in  the  end  the  Col- 
lege de  Clermont — to  be  rechristened 
in  a  rather  maudlin  hour,  the  College 
Louis-le-Grand — was    definitively     es- 
tablished,   and    speedily    filled    with 
the    sons    of     the     most     influential 
classes  in  France,  the  University  had 
to  content  itself  with  putting  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  their  graduation,  there- 
by lessening  the  social  estimation  of 
its  cherished  degrees.     What  was  the 
result    of    this    century    of    conflict, 
besides  a  threefold  series  of  tremend- 
ous philippics  and  a  vast   display   of 
pettifogging  1     That  the  Jesuits  suc- 
ceeded   in    introducing    a    system    of 
higher  education  differing  very  little 
from  that  of  the  colleges  which  had  so 
passionately    repelled    them,    though 
differing  where  it  did  rather  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  intruders,  being  on  the 
whole  more  elegant  and  diversified  by 
theatricals  instead  of  horse-play,     At 
the   end  of  his  interesting  history  of 
the  struggle,  M.  Douarche  quotes  the 
well-known  accusation  afterwards,  at 
the  time  of  their  second  banishment, 
brought  against  the  Jesuits  by  Vol- 
taire— of  having  furnished  him  with 
"  a  pretty  kind   of  education.     When 
I    went   forth   into    the    world,    and 
thought  that  I  might  make  bold  to 
open  my  lips,    everybody  laughed  at 
me.     It  was  all  very  well  for  me  to 
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spout  the  odes  of  Ligurinus  and 
the  Pedagogue  Chretien ;  I  knew 
neither  whether  Francis  I.  had  been 
taken  prisoner  at  Pa  via,  nor  where  is  the 
place  of  Pavia  on  the  map  ;  of  the  very 
country  of  my  birth  I  knew  nothing  at 
all ;  I  was  perfectly  ignorant  concern- 
ing either  the  chief  laws  or  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  this  land  of  France ; 
I  understood  no  word  of  mathematics, 
and  no  syllable  of  sound  philosophy  :  I 
just  knew  some  Latin  et  des  sottises." 
But  the  same  historian  correctly  adds 
that  if  Voltaire  had  been  educated  not 
by  the  Jesuits  but  in  one  of  the  other 
colleges  at  Paris,  his  ignorance  would 
have  been  equally  varied.  His  youth 
would  have  been  occupied  as  it  was 
under  the  Fathers  of  the  Society ;  he 
would  not — to  borrow  a  distinction 
drawn  by  a  distinguished  American 
scholar — have  learnt  too  much  Latin, 
for  nobody  can  learn  too  much,  but 
he  would  have  wasted  his  days  in 
pretending  to  learn  it.  In  other 
words,  the  so-called  training  in  arts 
which  at  Paris  had  been  saved 
out  of  the  wreck  of  the  Renascence, 
was  as  feeble  and  truncated  an  educa- 
tion as  the  impoverished  scholasticism 
which  it  had  superseded.  I  say  the 
wreck  of  the  Renascence;  for  when 
we  think  of  that  exuberance  of  in- 
tellectual life  which  had  filled  France 
in  the  days  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry 
IT.,  and  of  the  impetus  given  to  al- 
most every  kind  of  intellectual  effort 
open  to  the  age,  we  may  well  lament 
the  drought  that  had  come  to  prevail 
precisely  where  the  streams  of  culture 
should  have  been  wisely  directed  into 
enduring  channels  of  irrigation.  And 
this  failure  of  higher  education  in' 
France  meant  not  only  that  the  great 
University  of  Paris  had  come  to  con- 
fine itself  in  arts  to  a  meagre  course 
which  neither  furnished  a  liberal 
training  of  its  own  nor  served  as  a 
scientific  preparation  for  the  other 
faculties,  but  •-  that  these  faculties  of 
Medicine,  Law,  and  Theology  were  in 
a  great  measure  narrowed  into — well, 
into  the  prude  professionalism  which 
in  the  case  of  the  first- named  even 


comedy  could  hardly  caricature.  I 
need  not  now  remind  you  how,  after  a 
prolonged  succession  of  tentative  ef- 
forts, designed  to  meet  particular 
needs  or  to  suit  general  political  con- 
ceptions, after  attempts  to  specialise 
professional  training  outside  Univer- 
sity life,  and  a  sustained  endeavour  to 
centralise  University  life  in  a  single 
great  State-machine,  the  France  of  our 
day  which  breathes  a  freer  air  is  re- 
curring to  more  generous  and  liberal 
methods.  What  may  specially  in- 
terest us  here  is  the  revival  and  ex- 
pansion of  those  provincial  faculties 
— each  on  a  broad  scientific  or  literary 
basis  of  its  own  and  aiming  at  com- 
pleteness within  itself — which  had 
long  led  so  shadowy  an  existence. 
Nor  may  the  time  be  far  off  when  a 
whole  series  of  provincial  French  Uni- 
versities will  assume  the  name  to 
which  their  actual  character  entitles 
them.  So  far  from  looking  askance 
on  this  great  movement,  Paris,  with  a 
generous  sense  of  the  primacy  rather 
than  supremacy  which  is  her  due,  is 
taking  the  lead  in  it ;  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  new  Sorbonne  rather  more 
than  a  year  ago  signified  the  cordial 
recognition  by  students  as  well  as 
teachers  of  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  of  French  academical  education, 
in  which  each  University  will  consist 
of  a  number  of  co-ordinated  schools  of 
research  and  learning,  endowed  with 
resources,  provided  with  teachers,  and 
developing  methods  of  their  own,  and 
striving  alike  to  remain  abreast,  so  far 
as  it  is  within  their  power,  of  the  pro- 
gress which  animates  the  world  of 
science  and  letters  at  large. 

I  should  have  liked  to  give  some 
further  illustrations  of  the  methods  of 
the  Reaction  and  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  it  from  the  history  of  the 
German  Universities  of  the  period  be- 
tween the  peace  of  Augsburg  and  the 
peace  of  Westphalia.  And  I  might 
here  have  essayed  to  prove  the  rule 
by  the  exception,  and  have  dwelt  from 
this  point  of  view  on  the  examples  of 
Heidelberg  and  of  Helrastadt,- — the 
one  a  living  University  whose  achieve- 
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merits  renew  themselves  like  the  ver- 
dure on  the  banks  of  its  own  Neckar, 
the  other  dead  except  in  the  minds  of 
those  to  whom  freedom  and  tolerance 
are  the  watchwords  of  even  the  high- 
est among  University  studies.  But 
enough  has  been  already  said  to  enable 
you,  if  you  will,  to  apply  to  our  own  case 
in  our  own  college  some  of  the  lessons 
conveyed  by  these  academical  experi- 
ences of  the  past.  The  times  of  which 
I  Imve  been  speaking  were,  it  is  true, 
marked  by  many  signs  of  decline  and 
decay,  more  especially  from  the  point 
of  view  of  that  enlightenment  of  the 
mind  after  which  the  true  student 
aspires.  On  the  other  hand,  the  age 
into  which  we,  and  the  younger  of 
us  in  especial,  have  been  born  justly 
prides  itself  on  being  one  of  un- 
precedented multiplicity  and  variety 
of  intellectual  and  above  all  of  edu- 
cational effort.  I  have  no  intention 
of  suggesting  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  law  some  philosophers  have  thought 
themselves  able  to  detect  in  human 
progress,  a  reaction  awaits  this  new 
revival ;  for  only  shallow  wits  are 
satisfied  with  their  own  application  of 
any  such  theory.  Yet  no  age  is  secure 
from  its  own  dangers,  and  least  of  all 
one  which  is  apt  to  disdain  the  warn- 
ings of  the  past.  Now,  the  very  essence 
of  University  life  lies  in  its  fellowship 
and  in  its  freedom  ;  and  it  was  the  lack 
of  one  or  the  other  of  these  essentials 
which  largely  accounts  for  the  phenom- 
ena I  have  sought  to  trace  in  the  history 
of  Italian  and  of  French  culture.  So  far 
as  we  are  ourselves  concerned,  the  one 
feeling  which  I  should  most  regret  to 
suppose  in  possession  of  any  student  of 
this  college  and  University  would  be 
indi  fference  towards  those  institutions 
themselves.  Of  our  microcosm  it  is  true 
wha  t  Goethe  said  of  the  world  at  large  : 
"Whosoever  desires  to  take  pleasure 
in  it,  must  first  learn  to  attach  value 
to  it."  Without  the  establishment  and 
orde-rly  progress  of  a  collegiate  organism 
like  this  to  which  we  belong,  how  much 
intellectual  effort  might  have  been 
thrown  away  for  want  of  necessary  aid, 
how  much  retarded  by  ill-chosen 
methods  of  labour,  how  much  perverted 


by  mistaken  self-estimate  in  the  forty 
years  which  have  passed  over  its  head  ! 
Beyond  a  doubt  there  is  an  autodidactic 
element  not  only  in  genius,  but  in  all 
true  intellectual  power ;  beyond  a 
doubt  too  the  best  part  of  that  strength 
of  character  which  is  not  less  ennobling 
than  genius  comes  to  men  and  women 
from  no  source  which  we  can  either 
measure  or  control.  But  those  who 
have  been  most  richly  endowed  with 
these  divine  gifts  have  always  been  the 
readiest  to  perceive  the  inestimable 
advantages  of  training  in  association 
with  others.  "  Few  indeed  there  are/' 
said  Cardinal  Newman  when  address- 
ing a  body  of  students  like  yourselves, 
"  who  can  dispense  with  the  stimulus 
and  support  of  instructors,  or  will  do 
anything  at  all,  if  left  to  themselves. 
And  fewer  still  (though  such  great 
minds  are  to  be  found)  who  will  not, 
from  such  unassisted  efforts,  contract 
self-reliance  and  self-esteem,  which  are 
not  only  moral  evils,  but  serious  hin- 
drances to  the  attainment  of  truth. 
And  next  to  none  perhaps,  or  none, 
who  will  not  be  reminded  from  time 
to  time  of  the  disadvantage  under 
which  they  lie,  by  their  imperfect 
grounding,  by  the  breaks,  deficiencies, 
and  irregularities  of  their  knowledge, 
by  the  eccentricity  of  their  opinion 
and  the  confusion  of  principle  which 
they  exhibit."  Do  not  then,  I  entreat 
you,  rate  too  low  the  advantages  of  that 
intellectual  intercommunion  which  is 
one  of  the  natural  accompaniments  of 
a  regular  collegiate  life.  Great  is  the 
value  of  honourable  rivalry  between 
fellow-students,  of  the  free  criticism  of 
daily  work,  of  the  ties  which  form 
themselves  in  class-room  or  laboratory 
between  teachers  and  learners,  and  of 
the  consciousness  of  belonging  to  the 
same  community,  united  together  in 
the  free  organism  of  an  academical 
republic.  It  is  a  common  life,  and 
not  a  mere  throwing  together  of  indi- 
viduals each  bent  upon  carving  out 
his  own  fortune  in  a  sort  of  intellectual 
counting-house,  at  which  we  should  all 
alike  aim.  As  for  comparisons,  we 
need  neither  make  them  nor  fear 
them.  We  have  our  own  work  to 
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do,  and  on  our  own  strenuous  efforts 
must  depend  the  measure — I  trust 
a  growing  measure — of  success  with 
which  we  shall  accomplish  it  on 
the  lines  we  have,  in  no  spirit  of  in- 
novation, marked  out  for  ourselves. 
The  University  which  Owens  College 
called  into  life,  and  of  which  it  is  and 
always  should  remain  the  foremost 
college,  is  based  on  the  recognition  of 
the  value  of  collegiate  training;  and 
whatever  efforts  may  be  made  by  the 
Universities  of  the  land,  and  in  a  modest 
degree  by  ourselves  among  the  rest, 
to  extend  their  influence  beyond  the 
walls  of  their  own  colleges,  it  should 
not  for  a  moment  be  fancied  that  such 
laudable  efforts  can  take  the  place  of 
an  organised  collegiate  system  estab- 
lished on  a  permanent  footing,  and 
aiming  at  completeness  of  training  on 
a  solid,  scientific,  or  literary  basis.  Let 
us  therefore,  as  members  of  a  college 
which  boasts  no  ivy  round  its  towers, 
if  you  will,  pretend  to  no  sentiment- 
ality in  our  loyalty;  but  let  us  not 
think  meanly  of  what  our  college  has 
achieved,  and  of  what  it  may  achieve 
in  the  future,  nor  ignore  the  evan- 
escence of  much  of  even  high  intel- 
lectual effort  without  due  organisation, 
co-ordination,  and  control. 

Lest,  however,  I  should  for  a  moment 
be  misunderstood  as  implying  any  wish 
to  shackle  in  you  the  freedom  of  self- 
determination,  or  to  impede  the  energy 
of  self-reliance,  I  will  at  once  ask  you 
to  remember  the  other  side  of  the 
picture,  as  it  presents  itself  in  the 
University  life  of  post-Reformation 
France.  Here,  in  nineteenth-century 
Manchester,  it  would  be  idle  for  us  to 
pretend  to  stand  altogether  on  the 
ancient  ways,  though  we  should  be 
blameworthy  indeed  were  we  con- 
sciously to  abandon  a  single  sound 
tradition  of  earlier  collegiate  and  Uni- 
versity education.  But  the  arbitrary 
restriction  of  academical  studies  in 
arts  and  sciences  is  not  to  be  numbered 
among  these  traditions ;  as  well  might 
we  go  back  to  the  Seven  Sisters,  whose 
origin  was  so  dubious,  whose  vitality 
was  so  varied,  and  about  whom  there 
was  in  truth  nothing  definite  save  the 


number.     At  Paris,  when  the  Renas- 
cence  was    struggling   with    the   old 
learning,    a   proverb   much   in   vogue 
asserted  that  a  good  grammarian  is  a 
bad  logician ;  by  which  was  meant,  not 
that    any   fatal    contradiction    exists 
between  the  two  sciences,   but  that  a 
learner,  content  to  devote  himself  to  a 
new  and  therefore  inferior  branch  of 
study,  forfeits  all  prospect  of  distinction 
in  the  older  and  worthier  one.     How 
far  nobler  is  the  saying  of  Ranke,  when 
describing     the     foundation     of     the 
University   of   Berlin,  that   the   true 
purpose  of  a  University  is  to  communi- 
cate to  the  minds  of  the  young  genera- 
tion not    only  science  which   is  in  a 
state  of  completeness,  but  also  science 
which  is  in  a  state  of  growth.     "  Thus 
the   student   is  brought   into  contact 
with  the  living  elements  that  make  up 
the   progress   of    human  culture."     I 
have  always  regarded  it  as  an  honour- 
able characteristic  of  our  college,  even 
before  the  foundation  of  the  University 
with  which  it  is  organically  connected, 
that  no  assumption  of  a  preferential 
place  has  disturbed  the  co-ordination 
of  our  studies,  whether  old  or  new,  and 
the  co-operation  between  their  repre- 
sentatives.    Not  all  of  these  studies, 
if  we  are  to  estimate  historically  their 
influence  upon   the   education   of   the 
human  race,  may  seem  to  some  of  us 
entitled,  as  Barrow  said  of  the  great 
Exact  Science  which  he  professed,  to 
be  robed  in  purple  and  sit  upon  the 
thrones  of  kings.     But  who  shall  fore- 
tell  the   relative   rate   of   the   future 
advancement  of  learning  and  research 
in  their  several  branches  1   Who  shall 
reckon  the  needs  as  well  as  the  gains 
of   human  knowledge  in  the  times  to 
come  1      Let  us  in  the  meantime  rest 
assured  that  there  is  no  fear  of  one 
science,  or  one  group  of  sciences,  as  the 
timid  would  have  us  apprehend,  over- 
powering  and    superseding    the   rest. 
As  soon  might  the  laws  of  the  physical 
world  be  expected  to  overwhelm  those 
of   the  moral,  which  are  alike  maybe 
hidden   in   part,   but   immutable   and 
eternal. 

After  saying  so  much  to  you  about 
our  studies,  how  can  I  close  without 
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reminding  you  that  they  and  the 
college  life  of  which  they  form  so  im- 
portant a  part  are  after  all  but  means 
to  an  end.  Through  whatever  gate 
you  pass  out — and  may  it  be  the  gate 
of  honour  for  you  all — the  battle  of 
life  lies  beyond  j  and  unless  you  are 
steoled  and  strengthened  for  this,  it 
were  better  that  you  had  never  entered 
these  Wcalls.  This  does  not  mean  that 
whether  or  not  you  have  passed  this 
or  the  other  examination-test  you  will 
necessarily  be  the  better  or  the  stronger 
for  the  mere  fact  that  you  too  have 
been  at  college.  There  are,  as  you  are 
perfectly  aware,  fewer  specious  reasons 
for  our  indulging  in  such  a  self-delusion 
here  than  were  formerly  to  be  found, 
or  are  still  to  be  found  elsewhere.  But 
the  temptation  to  think  that  college 
life  will,  as  it  were,  automatically 
exercise  a  sufficient  beneficial  influence 
upon  the  student  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  those  ancient  seats  of  learn- 
ing which  have  in  recent  days  striven 
so  honourably  to  baffle  it ',  nor  is  the 
warning  which  in  this  respect  we  may 
take  from  certain  passages  of  their 
history  one  which  even  in  this  busiest 
of  communities  we  can  altogether 
waive  aside.  At  Oxford  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  spirit 
which  at  its  commencement  had  ani- 
mated the  great  educational  reformers 
in  the  University  had  died  out,  and  the 
University  itself  had  declined  under 
an  arbitrary  rule  which  in  Hamlet's 
phrase  "  played  upon  "  our  great  edu- 
cational seminaries  for  the  shifting 
purposes  of  its  own  political  or  ecclesi- 
astical aims,  till  the  very  leaders  of 
academical  life  and  thought  were  at  a 
loss  how  to  shape  their  action  as 
change  followed  upon  change.  The 
new  studies  which  Colet  and  More  had 
cherished  with  so  lofty  a  conception  of 
their  uses,  had  soon  begun  to  languish, 
or  were  cut  short  by  those  very  gram- 
mar schools  which  are  among  the  most 
enduringly  beneficent  creations  of  the 
English  Renascence.  In  the  glories  of 
the  Elizabethan  age  Oxford  had  little 
more  than  a  nominal  share ;  and  if  the 
sister  University  may  seem  in  this 
respect  to  have  been  more  fortunate, 


this  may  at  least  in  part  be  ascribed 
to  the  fact  that  at  her  head  stood  the 
wisest  of  the  Queen's  statesmen,  in- 
stead of  the  most  contemptible 
of  her  minions.  At  Cambridge  the 
struggle  of  precisian  pedantry  against 
wild  license  found  an  echo,  nobler 
than  itself,  in  the  early  masterpieces 
of  Spenser  ;  while  Oxford  was  ill-fated 
in  having  to  suit  herself  to  the  scruples, 
mixed  with  the  good  intentions,  of  his 
narrow-hearted  hero.  But,  in  truth, 
what  there  was  left  in  both  Universities 
of  academical  vitality  proper  was  ab- 
sorbed in  bitter  theological  controver- 
sies ;  and  this  may  help  to  explain  the 
gradual  relaxation  of  studious  effort 
in  the  great  body  of  their  members, 
which  included  an  increasing  mob  of 
gentlemen — and  others — who  lived  at 
ease.  In  the  early  Stuart  period  this 
decline  continued  ;  and  there  began  the 
most  selfish  era  in  the  history  of  our 
Universities,  or  I  might  more  correctly 
say,  of  the  colleges  into  which  our 
Universities  had  all  but  dissolved. 
This  era  gave  rise  to  types  which  had 
been  quite  unknown  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  are  to  a  large  extent  being 
fast  forgotten  by  our  own  times.  One  of 
these  types  was  the  Don,  for  the  pro- 
found significance  of  whose  designation 
we  must  go  back  to  the  times  of  the 
Counter-Reformation — the  college  Fel- 
low who  led  a  life  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  quite  apart  from  that  of  the 
undergraduates  and  contemptuous  a- 
like  of  its  follies  and  its  aspirations, 
and  who  thus  became  only  too  surely 
absorbed  in  the  petty  interests  and 
personal  fortunes  of  the  particular 
society  into  which  he  had  been  fitted. 
"We  may  trace  him  out  of  the  seven- 
teenth through  the  whole  of  the 
eighteenth  century  into  the  earlier 
decades  of  our  own — an  oligarch  of 
two  or  three  quadrangles  ;  at  times, 
in  the  first  instance  at  least,  se- 
cluded from  the  world  by  the  love  of 
free  solitude,  which  in  the  scholar  too 
frequently  lapses  into  the  inertia  of 
melancholy,  more  generally  (to  use  the 
language  of  Wilberforce)  distinguished 
neither  by  "  the  solidity  of  judgment 
possessed  by  ordinary  men  of  business, 
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nor  by  the  refined  feelings  and  elevated 
principles  which  become  a  studious  and 
sequestered  life."     In  direct  and  con- 
scious antagonism  to  him  stood  a  type, 
all  too  frequent,  of  the  undergraduate, 
ill-schooled,     ill-disciplined,     and     ill- 
mannered,   "  with  no  further  thought 
of  study,"  to  quote  a  contemporary  of 
James  I.,    "  than    to    trim    up    their 
studies  with   pictures,  and    place  the 
fairest   books   in    open    view,    which, 
poor  lads,  they  scarce  ever  opened  or 
understand  not  "  ;    subjected  to  a  be- 
wildering  multiplicity    of    rules    and 
regulations  which  he  believed  himself 
born  to  break  ;  full  of  sincere  contempt 
for  all  the  officials  of  his  college  save 
the  barber  and  the  cook — in  statutory 
language  "  prodigal,  wasteful,  riotous, 
unlearned,  and  insufficient";  in  milder 
words     careless,    through    the    short- 
comings  of   others    even    more    than 
through  his  own,  of  any  responsibilities 
resting  upon  him  as  almost  in  face  of 
the   full   duties  of  life,  and  about  to 
become   the   citizen  of  an    active,  in- 
dustrious, free,  and  God-fearing  com- 
munity. I  do  not  for  a  moment  pretend 
that  such   descriptions   are    generally 
applicable  to  our  masters  and  scholars 
in  the  period  between,  say,  the  Chancel- 
lorship of  Thomas  Cromwell  at  Cam- 
bridge and  that  of  Laud  at  Oxford ; 
but  I  assert  that  such  types  as  I  have 
suggested   were   then   not   uncommon 
types,  as  is  shown  by   their  frequent 
reproduction     by      Elizabethan      and 
Jacobean    writers,   no    doubt   with   a 
good  deal  of  peppering  for  the  public 
palate,  but  also  with  a  very  conscious 
assurance  of  their  substantial  accuracy. 
How  bitterly  a  decadence  assuming 
such   forms  as   these   revenged   itself 
upon  our  Universities  when  the  great 
struggle    broke  out   from   which   our 
nation  was  to  issue  forth  both  purified 
and  hardened,  I  need  not  recall.     The 
part  which   they  played  in  the  great 
revolution  (far  be  it  of  course  from  me 
to  depreciate  their  self-sacrifices  or  to 
sneer  at  their  loyalty)  was,  intellectually 
speaking,  a  passive  part.  And  this  not 
because  of  any  abstinence  on  their  side 
from  entering  into  the  political  conflict 
itself,  such  as  might  well  have  admitted 


of  justification,   but  because  they  had 
most  inadequately  helped  to  prepare  the 
nation  through  its  rising  generation  for 
the  great  issues  of  the  struggle.  What, 
then,  had  become  of  the  students  who 
in  the  early  Stuart  age — though  an  age 
of   exquisite  sentiment  and  exuberant 
wealth     of    expression — had    "  grown 
into  hatred  and  contempt  of  learning, 
mocked  and  deluded  all  the  while  with 
ragged  notions  and  babblements,  while 
they   expected   worthy  and  delightful 
knowledge  "  1   Were  they  now,  if  not 
scholars  and  men  of  science,  profession- 
al men  who  added  dignity  and  earnest- 
ness to  the   conduct  of  private  life,  or 
citizens  who,  taking  part  in  the  direc- 
tion of  public  affairs,  impressed  on  it 
their  own  instructed  reverence  for  truth 
and  reason  ?  You  shall  hear  the  answer 
if  you  will   from   Milton  once   more, 
who,    had    opportunity    been  granted 
him,   would  have  sought  to  transform 
the    Universities     into    true    schools 
of  civic  virtue.     "  Poverty  or  youth- 
ful   years    call    them    importunately 
their  several  ways,  and  hasten  them, 
with  the  sway  of  friends,  either  to  an 
ambitious  and  mercenary,  or  ignorantly 
zealous  Divinity ;  some  allured  to  the 
trade  of  law,  grounding  their  purposes 
not  on  the  prudent  and  heavenly  con- 
templation of  justice  and  equity,  which 
was  never  taught  them,  but  on  promis- 
ing and  pleasing  thoughts  of  litigious 
terms,  fat  contentions,  and  flowing  fees. 
Others    betake    themselves    to    State 
affairs,  with  souls   so  unprincipled  in 
virtue  and  true  generous  breeding  that 
flattery  and  court-shifts  and  tyrannous 
aphorisms  appear  to  them  the  highest 
parts  of  wisdom  ;  instilling  their  bar- 
ren hearts  with  a  conscious  slavery  if 
(as  I  think)  it  be  not  feigned.    Others, 
lastly,   of  a  more  delicious  and   airy 
spirit,  retire   themselves,  knowing  no 
better,  to  the  enjoyments  of  ease  and 
luxury,  living  out  their  days  in  feasts 
and  jollity ;  which  indeed  is  the  wisest 
and   the    safest   course  of   all    these, 
unless  they  were  with  more  integrity 
undertaken." 

If,  then,  I  ask  you  in  conclusion  to 
take  your  college  life  seriously,  as 
destined  whether  you  will  or  not  to 
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shape  the  life  which  a  waits  you  outside 
the^e  walls,  do  not  think  this  closing 
word  of  counsel  altogether  superfluous. 
I  have,  I  need  hardly  say,  no  special 
application  in  view  of  Milton's  re- 
proaches to  his  generation.  If  we  can 
contribute  to  the  training  of  those 
destined  to  do  service  in  that  part  of 
public  life  which  is  apt  to  arrogate  the 
designation  to  itself,  so  much  the 
better;  more  especially  as  it  is  in- 
contestable that  in  every  profession, 
and  even  in  that  of  politics,  people 
have  to  go  through  a  certain  process 
of  technical  education,  either  at  their 
own  cost  or  at  that  of  somebody  else. 
Let  this  be  as  it  may.  In  any  case 
college  life  offers  more  opportunities 
than  are  always  seized  for  putting 
into  practice  those  methods  of  associ- 
ated action  which,  pre-eminently  in 
our  country,  accomplish  so  much  in 
many  a  great  and  good  cause,  above 
all  in  the  holy  cause  of  charity,  of 
help  to  the  poor  and  needy,  towards 
whom  culture,  like  wealth,  has  its 
dutios,  and  whom  I  fear  culture  even 
moro  frequently  than  wealth  passes 
by.  But  what  I  have  in  mind  is  of  a 
moro  general  nature,  though  perhaps 
it  may  include  more  than  I  can  formu- 
late in  what  may  seem  a  merely  nega- 
tive definition.  I  will,  however,  put  it 
as  best  I  can.  No  other  habit  is  formed 
with  so  fatal  a  facility,  and  none  re- 
quire js  so  painful  an  exertion  in  order 
to  si iake  it  off,  as  that  of  taking  a  low 
view  of  life — at  whatever  stage  and 
under  whatever  conditions — and  of  its 
responsibilities.  Our  age  prides  itself 
on  its  hatred  of  shams,  on  its  con- 
tempt for  the  obsolete  formalities  of 
the  j  >ast,  and  on  its  insight  into  things 
as  they  are  rather  than  as  they  pre- 
tend to  be.  All  this  is  well,  provided 
it  bo  not  the  product  of  the  false 
shame  which  too  often  mistakes  itself 
for  manly  repugnance  to  hypocrisy. 
It  is  this  same  ignobility — often  very 
likely  more  pretended  than  real,  but 
false  and  hateful  whether  it  be  affected 
or  ingrained — which  stunts  our  speech, 
defaces  our  manners,  and  perverts  our 


morals.  I  hope  that  in  this  collegiate 
community  of  ours  we  shall  never 
shrink  from  supporting  one  another 
in  any  attempt  to  unmask  such  pre- 
tences, and  from  cherishing  the  cour- 
tesy which  springs  from  consideration 
for  others,  the  conscientiousness  which 
is  born  from  respect  for  ourselves,  and 
the  highmindedness  which  implies  a 
remembrance  of  Whose  race  we  are. 
Our  college  may  play  a  small  part  or 
a  great  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try's progress ;  but  it  rests  with  our- 
selves to  see  that  this  part  shall  never 
be  other  than  an  honourable  one,  or 
contaminated  through  the  fault  of 
any  one  of  us  by  contact  with  what  is 
degrading  and  corrupt  and  vile. 

What  I  had  to  say  as  to  the  fellow- 
ship, the  freedom,  and  the  high  purpose 
of  our  work  within  these  walls,  I  have 
without  any  scruple  addressed  to  you 
as  students  of  a  real  college  in  a  real 
University.  We  may  unhesitatingly 
assume  the  responsibility  which  the 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  such  throws 
upon  us  all.  We  are  not  the  likelier  on 
that  account  to  forget  the  difficulties 
of  either  past  or  present ;  still  less  to 
overlook  the  generous  confidence  of 
our  friends  and  benefactors,  and  of 
the  public,  which  has  enabled  us  to 
make  this  claim,  and  can  alone  enable 
us  to  sustain  it  in  the  future.  Nor, 
because  we  hope  to  go  further  and, 
while  increasing  the  efficiency,  to  ex- 
tend the  usefulness  of  this  great  place 
of  learning,  research,  and  education — 
need  we  advance  without  caution  or 
aspire  without  reverence.  But  on  this 
head,  too,  I  will  say  nothing  further. 
In  the  enchanted  chamber  of  Castle 
Busirane  there  stood  inscribed  over 
door  after  door  the  words  Be  Bold — 
Be  Bold,  and  everywhere  Be  Bold. 
Over  one  iron  door  alone,  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  room,  was  written  Be  not 
too  Bold.  Britomart  could  not  solve 
the  two-fold  riddle,  and  yet  it  meets 
us,  encourages  us,  and  awes  us  in  all 
our  endeavours. 

A.  W.  WARD. 
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THE  old  cities,  middle-aged  towns, 
and  growing  suburbs,  lately  grouped 
together  in  the  county  of  London,  con- 
cur in  calling  on  Parliament  to  reform 
the  laws  that  regulate  their  ways  and 
means  of  water  supply.  The  story  of 
piecemeal,  confused,  and  abortive  efforts 
by  the  legislature  to  slake  metropolitan 
thirst  day  by  day  without  having  to 
pay  too  much  for  it,  has  seldom  been 
better  told  than  by  the  witnesses  before 
the  Guildhall  Commission  summed  up 
in  Sir  Guyer  Hunter's  report.  For 
nearly  three  centuries  Government  has 
been  alternately  encouraging  by  char- 
ter, and  checking  by  statute,  the  offers 
of  joint-stock  enterprise  to  render  this 
indispensable  service  to  the  metropolis, 
for  sake  of  leave  to  make  the  most  it 
could  of  the  transaction.  At  first  and 
for  a  long  time  no  company  or  associa- 
tion muttered  a  hope  of  monopoly,  or 
dropped  a  hint  of  obtaining  legal  power 
to  exact  payment  of  a  rate  for  the 
article  they  had  to  sell.  The  article 
was  one  of  very  inferior  quality,  very 
unattractive  in  look,  taste,  and  smell. 
But  such  as  it  was  people  generally 
liked  to  have  the  option  of  taking  it  at 
a  fair  rent  for  washing  within  doors, 
and  watering  without ;  for  in  those 
days,  and  even  down  to  our  grand- 
fathers' time,  householders  in  the  city 
of  Westminster  and  the  Borough  had 
breathing  grounds  before  or  behind 
their  dwellings,  and  all  who  lived  fur- 
ther out  aspired  to  the  luxury  of  gar- 
dens. Many  of  these  contained  spring 
wells ;  and  where  these  were  far  be- 
tween, the  parish  took  care  to  provide 
unfailing  pumps,  from  whose  healthful 
flow  young  and  old,  resident  and  way- 
farer, might  drink  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night  without  money  and  with- 
out price.  The  poorest  room-keeper 
spurned  the  notion  of  giving  a  child  or 
a  sick  mendicant  pipe-water  to  drink  ; 
and  those  who  had  that  softer  commod- 


ity to  sell  were  content  to  make  a 
separate  bargain  with  each  consumer 
for  an  amenity  that  saved  the  trouble 
of  going  often  to  the  well,  and  that 
did  better  for  many  domestic  purposes 
than  that  which  sparkled  in  the  glass. 

There  was  still  that  best'  of  all 
checks  upon  overcharge, — alternative 
supply,  actual  and  possible.  No  grant 
had  been  made  to  any  company  either 
by  Parliament  or  the  Crown  of  exclu- 
sive rights  to  break  up  highways  or 
lay  down  pipes  for  the  supply  of  any 
district  with  water;  and  the  fear  of 
competition  was  not  imaginary,  but 
for  more  than  a  century  was  a  reality 
that  haunted  the  dreams  of  directors 
and  engineers,  contractors  and  agents 
of  all  kinds  employed  in  the  business. 
It  was  one  which  everybody  said*  and 
most  people  thought  (when  they 
thought  about  it  at  all),  might  be  left 
to  adjust  itself  by  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand,  like  food  and  fuel.  Every 
consumer  knew  what  he  wanted,  and 
what  he  could  afford  to  pay  for  it ;  and 
every  wholesale  water-finder  was  glad 
to  come  to  terms  with  him,  sooner 
than  lose  his  custom,  and  spread  the 
seeds  of  discontent  which  might  one 
day  ripen  into  joint-stock  opposition. 
Plans  were  now  and  then  actually  laid 
before  Parliament  by  speculative  capi- 
talists and  engineers  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  sources  of  supply ;  and 
some  of  them  were  prosecuted  with 
such  looks  of  seriousness  that  the  op- 
posing companies  in  possession  were 
anxious  and  angry;  and  some  patriotic 
peers  and  members  of  Parliament  be- 
gan to  devise  conditions  which  might 
be  imposed  on  the  competing  companies, 
between  whom  they  were  prepared  to 
allot  so  many  parishes,  hundreds,  and 
townships  ;  only  forgetting  that  the 
essential  condition  against  over-exac- 
tion or  insufficient  supply  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  Parliament  to  impose. 
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Map  out  the  town  as  they  might,  and 
insist  upon  what  terms  they  would 
about  paid-up  capital,  meetings  of 
shareholders,  average  dividends,  reser- 
voirs and  main  conduits,  nothing  could 
prevent  a  wealthier  company  from 
buying  out  a  weaker  one  or  absorbing 
its  chief  respectabilities,  and  thus  re- 
gaining its  approach  to  local  monopoly. 
For  absolute  monopoly  was  out  of  the 
question  so  long  as  fountains,  parish 
pumps,  and  garden  wells  furnished  the 
option  of  brighter-looking  and  fresher 
tasting  water  to  unsuspicious  and  un- 
discriminating  people. 

Until  1826  no  direct  attempt  was 
made  by  Parliament  to  regulate  the 
terms  on  which  a  Water  Company 
might  supply  its  customers,  or  what 
amount  of  profits  it  might  divide 
among  its  shareholders.  Complaints 
were  heard  now  and  then  of  excessive 
charge  and  inadequate  supply.  Sani- 
tarians declared  that  water  taken  from 
canals  or  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  populous  town  was  unfit  for  do- 
mestic use ;  and  political  economists, 
while  they  inveighed  against  laws  of 
usury,  denounced  the  rents  exacted  by 
privileged  water-dealers  as  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  trade.  But  sanitarians 
theD  were  few,  and  their  protests  were 
deemed  fantastical ;  while  economists 
could  only  hope  to  gain  attention  in 
high  places  by  stimulating  the  desire  of 
popularity  to  be  gained  by  professions 
of  care  for  the  purses  of  the  many  at 
the  cost  of  the  incomes  of  the  few. 
Lord  Shaf  tesbury  (father  of  the  revered 
philanthropist  of  our  own  time),  agreed 
by  all  to  be  one  of  the  shrewdest 
of  men,  took  upon  him  to  evolve  out 
of  his  inner  consciousness  a  scheme 
which  would  remedy  the  abuses  com- 
plained of,  and  reduce  all  capricious 
and  covetous  proceedings  to  one  uni- 
form rule  of  law.  The  company 
that  took  its  name,  as  it  took  its  sup- 
ply, from  the  Grand  Junction  Canal, 
had  promoted  a  Bill  for  further  powers, 
on  condition  that  their  in-take  should 
in  future  be  from  the  Thames  above 
Barnes,  and  that  it  should  pass  through 
filtering  beds  of  faultless  efficiency 
before  dispersion  through  the  subter- 


ranean arteries  and  veins  in  their 
beneficent  system ;  and  as  Chairman 
of  Standing  Orders  in  the  Upper  House 
his  Lordship  announced  that  he  would 
not  allow  the  Bill  to  pass  unless  it 
contained  a  clause  embodying  his 
schedule  of  charges  in  future.  When 
practically  examined  it  appeared  to  be 
in  many  respects  delusive  and  unwork- 
able, and  calculated  less  to  lighten  the 
springs  of  industry,  or  to  retrench  the 
burthens  of  labour,  than  to  establish  a 
complete  system  of  local  taxation,  by 
which  luxurious  mansions  and  wealthy 
establishments  were  to  pay  not  in  pro- 
portion to  their  value,  but  so  much  less 
than  moderate  occupiers  and  owners. 

Houses  under  £20  a  year  were  to 
be  subject  to  a  rate  of  seven  and  a  half 
per  cent. ;  above  £20,  and  under  £40, 
at  a  rate  of  seven  per  cent. ;  above 
£40,  and  under  £60,  at  a  rate  of  six 
and  a  half  per  cent.  ;  above  £60,  and 
under  £80,  at  the  rate  of  six  per 
cent. ;  above  £80,  and  under  £100,  at 
a  rate  of  five  and  a  half  per  cent.  ; 
and  all  over  £100  a  year  at  five  per 
cent.  only.  The  amount  of  rent  paid 
was  to  be  the  presumable  test  of 
value ;  but  where  this  was  not  ascer- 
tainable  the  valuation  to  the  poor-rate 
was  to  be  taken  as  the  basis.  In 
the  widely  discrepant  parishes  of  East 
and  West  rents  and  valuations  caprici- 
ously varied  in  what  now  seems  to  us 
an  incredible  degree.  Yet  in  these 
circumstances,  little  comprehended  by 
what  was  cynically  called  the  public  at 
large,  and  seldom  if  ever  discussed  in 
the  Press,  this  curious  proposal  was 
gravely  insisted  on  in  what  might  be 
called  by  anticipation  Socialism  turned 
upside  down.  The  other  companies 
when  they  came  for  further  powers 
were  wiser  than  to  affect  belief  in  the 
applicability  of  a  rule  which  had  no 
foundation  in  civic  equity  or  business 
dealing.  ISTo  common  standard  of  valua- 
tion existed  then,  or  for  long  afterwards, 
of  parochial  rating ;  and  no  common 
standard  existed  then,  as  none  exists 
now,  of  either  ground-rent  or  profit- 
rent.  As  merely  mercantile  partner- 
ships bent  on  making  the  most  they 
could  of  their  capital,  they  preferred 
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to  bargain  with  each  consumer  as  best 
they  might.  When  called,  as  they  often 
were,  in  question  for  charging  too  high, 
and  threatening  in  case  of  refusal  to 
cut  off  the  water,  they  were  apt  to  say 
that  if  their  dealings  were  unjust  they 
would  soon  be  corrected  by  competition, 
against  which  they  had  no  security 
either  from  joint-stock  association  or 
individual  enterprise.  For  monopoly 
they  had  none  by  law,  and  they  pru- 
dently wished  to  keep  up  the  public 
impression  that  they  had  none.  When 
next  the  Grand  Junction  Company 
came  to  Parliament  they  asked  to  have 
the  Quixotic  clause  of  1826  rescinded 
as  abortive  and  futile,  and  other  com- 
panies were  not  plagued  with  its  inter- 
polation in  their  respective  Acts.  Yet 
its  ghost  still  walked,  and  there  are 
well-to-do  people  who  wish  to  be  thought 
wide  awake  who  really  imagine  that 
the  legislature  may  be  induced  to  re- 
suscitate the  principle  in  local  taxation, 
that  the  few  who  can  best  afford  to  pay 
for  one  of  the  greatest  securities  of 
public  health  should  pay  the  least ; 
and  that  the  many  who  can  worst 
afford  to  contribute,  should  pay  the 
most. 

Twenty  years  later  another  attempt 
was  made  to  put  a  bridle,  as  was  said, 
on  the  neck  of  water-charge.  A 
general  measure  of  restriction  and 
regulation  was  framed  in  1847  by  the 
Government  of  the  day,  and  passed 
with  little  difficulty.  One  of  its  leading 
provisions  was  to  limit  the  dividends  in 
future  payable  to  the  shareholders 
in  water-companies  to  ten  per  cent., 
whereby  it  was  credulously  imagined 
by  its  bureaucratic  framers  that  the 
price  of  water  would  gradually  and 
permanently  be  reduced  as  the  number 
of  consumers  multiplied,  buildings  im- 
proved, and  the  use  of  baths,  public 
and  private,  increased.  But  the  public 
at  large  soon  lost  their  sense  of  grati- 
tude for  an  enactment  that  did  them 
no  real  good.  For,  strange  as  it  appears 
to  us  now,  this  once  vaunted  effort  of 
legislative  wisdom  recalled  and  re- 
iterated the  wrong-headed  scheme  of 
1826,  whereby  the  less  affluent  and 
harder  driven  classes  were  to  be  taxed 


seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  their  dwellings,   while  mansions  in 
Mayfair    and    palatial   offices    in    the 
City    were    to  be   charged   only   five. 
The  statute  being  of  general  applica- 
tion, this  was  to  stereotype  the  injus- 
tice  theretofore    experimentally   tried 
only  in  the  private  and  local  Act  con- 
ceded to  a  single  company,  though  not 
originally    asked    for   by   them ;    and 
which  in  point  of  fact  they  found  so 
ill-suited  to  their  specific  needs,  that 
when     they     subsequently    came    for 
further  powers  they  sought  but  in  vain 
to  have  it  rescinded.      Not  so  however 
thought  the  Lambeth  Company,  who 
in  1848,  having  occasion  to  resort  to 
Parliament,  embodied  unmurmuringly 
the  Shaftesbury  scale  by  which  they 
abide   to   this  day.       Their   rivals   in 
business   all    round   took   a  more  far- 
sighted  view  of  their  true  interest,  and 
adopted  a  more  plausible  tone  in  ad- 
dressing Parliament   and    the   public. 
They  saw  in  the  great  though  gradual 
expansion  of  the  suburbs,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  luxury  in  the  style  of  domestic 
architecture,  ample  scope  for  additional 
investments  of    capital,    if    they  only 
kept  their   freedom    to   deal   as   they 
pleased  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men.      The  dogmatic  limit  of  profit  to 
ten  per  cent,  gave  them  but  little  con- 
cern,   for  like   all    usury-laws   it    was 
obviously   liable    to    various  kinds    of 
evasion  ;  and  so  long  as  they  might  fix 
their  own  standard  of  valuation  in  each 
individual  case  they  knew  that   they 
were    practically     unfettered    in    the 
charges  they  made,  against  which  there 
was  no  appeal.     In  the  absence  of  any 
municipal    organisation     outside     the 
City,  capable  of  focussing  discontents 
or  devising  means  of  appeasing  them, 
individual   complaints    however  indig- 
nant,    and     popular    anger     however 
eloquent  and  loud,  evaporated  without 
leaving   any   appreciable   result ;    and 
while  thoughtful  observers  of  the  out- 
break  of    speculative    building  in   all 
directions,   and  the  constant  tendency 
to  congestion  with  rising  rents  in  many 
central    districts,     grew     importunate 
that  for  the  sake  of  public  health  a 
better  system  of  direction  and  control 
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should  be  instituted,  Parliament  could 
not  be  moved  to  make  the  attempt 
during  the  next  three  years. 

At  length,  in  1851,  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, with  Sir  James  Graham  for 
chairman,  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  whole  subject,  and  to  report 
whether  any  and  what  means  could  be 
found  for  providing  the  inhabitants  of 
London  at  large  with  purer,  cheaper, 
and  a  more  constant  supply  of  water. 
Scientific  and  commercial  enterprise 
laid  before  that  Grand  Jury  abundant 
information  impugning  the  sufficiency 
of  the  existing  system,  and  demanding 
authority  to  try  new  joint-stock  ex- 
periments. Some  were  for  tapping  by 
means  of  artesian  shafts  the  subter- 
ranean lakes  beneath  the  Chiltern  Hills, 
where  the  rainfall  of  centuries  had  per- 
colated through  the  chalk  strata,  and 
from  which  their  distinguished  advo- 
cate, Mr.  Hope  Scott,  undertook  to 
furnish  any  amount  of  "  prime  old 
water."  Some  were  equally  sanguine 
in  their  proposed  resort  to  Derbyshire  ; 
oth€TS  were  for  relying  on  the  thaw  'of 
Snowdon;  and  others  offered  confi- 
dently,, by  means  of  tunnel  and  of 
aquoduct,  to  bring  every  pail  of  water 
daily  from  Windermere.  The  Com- 
mittee curiously  but  patiently  ex- 
amined these  competing  plans,  all  of> 
which  disclaimed  ideas  of  monopoly, 
and  professed  to  have  no  higher  aim 
than  that  of  honourable  contention 
with  the  existing  companies.  Free- 
trade  principles  had  become  the  order 
of  t  he  day  ;  and  social  and  sanitary 
reformers  invoked  the  spirit  of  com- 
petition. But  the  report  declined  to 
endorse  preferentially  any  of  these 
proj  ects,  and  was  chiefly  occupied  with 
reminding  Parliament  of  the  things  it 
ouglit  not  to  have  done,  and  its  neglect 
of  t  he  things  it  ought  to  have  done. 

Li  the  following  year  several  com- 
panies applied  for  additional  powers 
to  raise  capital,  to  take  land  at  a  fair 
value,  and  in  other  ways  to  meet  the 
increasing  demands  upon  them.  The 
first  case  which  had  to  be  decided  by 
the  Committee  of  five,1  to  whom  these 

1  Mr.  W.  Becket,  M.P.  for  Leeds,  was 
chairman ;  the  other  members  were,  Lord 


Bills  were  referred,  was  that  of  the  Chel- 
sea Company.  By  the  mouth  of  their  dis- 
tinguished engineer,  Mr.  Simpson,  they 
offered  to  go  for   their  in-take  above 
Teddington   Lock,    and  to    build   and 
maintain  huge   reservoirs  with  filtra- 
tion beds  such  as  had  never  before  been 
seen.      But  their  counsel,  the  late  Ser- 
jeant Wrangham,  told  the  Committee, 
to  whom  this  and  the  other  Bills  were 
referred,  that  they  repudiated  as  incur- 
ably faulty  any  cut-and-dried  schedule 
of    charges,    and    that     they    prayed 
to  be   left   as  formerly   at  liberty  to 
bargain  with  each  of  their  customers 
what  it  was  worth  his  while  to  pay. 
The  Committee,  who  devoted  weeks  to 
the   weighing   of    evidence,    oral   and 
documentary,  touching  the   merits  of 
the    case,    listened   to    the    ingenious 
appeal  thus  made  to  them,  but  were 
not  convinced  that  Parliament  should 
forego    the     opportunity    of    making 
better   terms   for    the   people   of    the 
metropolis  in  a  matter  so  vital  to  their 
health   and  welfare.     They  could   not 
be   indifferent   to   the   outcry  already 
arising  on  all  sides  that  busy  and  much- 
enduring    multitudes  ought  not  to  be 
left  to  the  calculating  consciences  (not 
always  agreed  even  among  themselves) 
as  to   how  much  or  how    little  every 
household  should  have    of   the  prime 
requisite    of    life,    and   how  much    or 
how   little   might  be   exacted   as   the 
price  of  it.     After  long  and   anxious 
deliberation   they  resolved  to   discard 
the  evil  precedent  of  1826,  and  its  un- 
wise  adoption   in  the  General  Act  of 
1847,  and    they  announced   their  in- 
tention of  recommending  instead  that 
all  dwelling  houses  under  the  value  of 
,£200  a  year  should  be  chargeable  only 
at  four   instead   of  six   or   seven  per 
cent.       Counsel,    directors,    and    engi- 
neers gasped  for  breath   at  a  decision 
which  if  it  became-  law  would  guaran- 
tee the  occupier  of  a  £20  house  liability 
to  a   payment    of   sixteen   shillings  a 
year   for  domestic  supply,  with  corre- 
sponding   limitations    for    baths    and 
closets.     At  first    the    promoters    re- 
fused to  proceed  with  their  Bill ;  the 
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Committee  gave  them  time  to  reflect 
and  reconsider  ere  they  decided  ;  and 
next  day  their  accomplished  spokes- 
man declared  that  they  were  ready  to 
try  what  could  be  done  on  the  hard 
lines  imposed  upon  them,  and  the 
New  River  Company  followed  suit. 
The  legislature  wisely  resolved  to 
waive  its  inconsiderate  enactment  of 
five  years  before,  by  which  the  Lam- 
beth Company  alone  has  ever  since 
continued  to  abide. 

The  Southwark  and  Yauxhall  Com- 
pany obtained  leave  to  charge  an 
annual  percentage  of  five  pounds  on 
all  houses  valued  under  .£200  a 
year,  with  a  low  scale  of  extra  rates 
for  baths  and  closets  in  the  humbler 
classes  of  dwellings ;  and  the  East 
London  Company  adopted  a  somewhat 
similar  rule.  Grand  Junction  and 
West  Middlesex  consented  to  the  yet 
more  moderate  basis  of  three  per  cent, 
on  houses  of  the  average  description. 
The  result  of  these  discrepancies  is  that 
no  uniform  system  or  principle  of  pay- 
ment for  the  daily  supply  of  water 
existed  in  the  metropolis;  and  that 
consequently  no  fixed  standard  of 
equity  in  a  public  exaction  could  be 
appealed  to  or  seriously  pretended. 

It  was  not  until  1868  that  any  uni- 
formity of  parochial  rating  was  es- 
tablished, and  each  company  adopted 
a  specific  valuation  of  its  own,  whereby 
to  assess  the  actual  charge  under  the 
percentage  rules  above  indicated.  To 
remedy  this  uncertainty  and  obvious 
liability  to  disproportionate  pressure, 
the  Water-Rate  Definition  Act  was 
passed  in  1885,  and  thereby  the  rent 
payable  for  the  supply  of  water  was 
made  to  depend  upon  the  municipal 
valuation  of  each  tenement  as  fixed 
and  revised  quinquenially  for  all  local 
purposes. 

The  justice  of  bringing  into  line 
with  other  imposts  that  which  was 
legally  sanctioned  for  the  supply  of 
a  main  necessity  of  life,  was  felt  to  be 
so  clear  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
that  it  was  disputed  on  division  in 
neither.  Practically,  each  joint-stock 
company  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  a 
strictly  defined  portion  of  the  town, 


and  carefully  asserted  in  all  its  pro- 
ceedings that  its  revenue  was  a  local 
rate  recognised  by  law.  A  legal  power 
of  enforcing  payment  had  in  fact  been 
given  by  statute  without  precedent 
or  parallel  in  arbitrary  and  ruthless 
severity ;  for  while  other  local  taxes 
can  only  be  levied  by  resort  to  the 
ordinary  proceeding  in  debt,  any  neglect 
or  delay  in  the  payment  of  water-rate 
may  be  punished  by  the  summary 
cutting  off'  the  supply  from  the  helpless 
householder.  The  default  may  or  may 
not  be  his,  but  that  of  his  negligent, 
absent,  sick,  or  insolvent  landlord. 
He  may  in  fact  be  in  nowise  to  blame, 
yet  suddenly  and  without  remedy  he 
may  be  subjected  to  an  infliction  the 
mischief  and  misery  of  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  exaggerate. 

So  long  as  there  was  any  possibility 
in  public  talk  or  public  belief  of  com- 
peting companies  being  sanctioned  by 
the  legislature  the  danger  of  oppressive 
mismanagement  was  regarded  as  un- 
real; and  so  long  as  the  natural  re- 
source of  wells  in  private  grounds,  and 
of  fountains  in  public  places  existed,  the 
contingency  of  capriciously  created 
drought  was  hardly  feared.  Spring 
water  was  by  all  classes  preferred  for 
drinking  to  the  best  filtered  draught 
obtained  from  a  leaden  pipe.  But  with 
a  rapidly  overcrowding  population  this 
pleasant  and  tempting  beverage  came 
to  be  suspected,  then  shunned,  and  at 
last  sentenced  as  pestiferous.  After 
widespread  mortality  traceable  to  its 
use  in  certain  districts  Government 
thought  fit  to  interpose,  and  to  interdict 
its  use.  Local  authorities  were  every- 
where empowered  to  shut  up  the  only 
alternative  means  of  satisfying  the 
daily  and  hourly  thirst  of  the  people  ; 
and  water-stock  rose  steadily  in  the 
market  without  fear  of  depreciation. 
If  water  were  like  bread  or  meat,  beer 
or  potatoes,  purchasable  whenever, 
wherever,  and  from  whomsoever  each 
individual  might  choose,  it  would  be 
only  right  to  leave  buyer  and  seller  to 
settle  the  quantity  of  each  purchase 
from  day  to  day,  and  the  price.  But 
Parliament,  though  remiss  and  neglect- 
ful, did  not  affect  to  be  content  with 
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this  anomalous  condition  of  things,  or 
to   be  always    deaf    to   reproach   and 
remonstrance    on     the     subject.      It 
threw  open  the  doors  of  legislation  by 
private  Bill  to  renewed  projects  of  com- 
peting supply ;   encouraged  capitalists 
to  lavish  money  on  surveys  and  plans, 
elaborate  analyses,  and  calculations  of 
cost ;  and  organised  committees  to  ex- 
amine specious  preambles,  and  to  hear 
objections  from  monopolists  in  posses- 
sion.    It  was  clear  on  the  face  of  it 
that  if  existing  companies,  in  spite  of 
all  checks  and  limitations  of  the  law, 
could  rack-rent  the  community  by  flex- 
ible scales  of  charge    so  as  to  realise 
dividends  from  seven  to  eleven  per  cent. 
on  their  capitals,  either  there  was  room 
for  competing  associations,  or  a  public 
duty  lay  upon  Government  to  protect 
the  inhabitants  of  London  from  being 
called  upon  to  pay  double  its  current 
value  for  an  article  of  daily  necessity. 
Government  had  no  scruple  in  reduc- 
ing the  interest  guaranteed  by  statute 
to    its    own    creditors    from    five    to 
four,   from  four  to  three,  and  at  last 
from  three  to  two  and  three  quarters 
per   cent,  when  it  became  clear  that 
the   millions  it  owed  to  its  creditors 
could  be  got  so  much  lower  than  what 
it  originally  covenanted  to  pay ;  and 
the  legislature  must  not  now  be  suffered 
to  pretend  to  have  qualms  about  sanc- 
tioning what  the  dwellers  in  the  me- 
tropolis now  wish  to  do  for  themselves. 
Five  and  thirty  years  ago  the  muni- 
cipality of  Glasgow  obtained  an  Act 
empowering  them  to  supply  water  to  the 
city  and  suburbs  thereof,  and  to  impose 
a  rate  to  defray  the  interest  on  the 
outlay.     The  Act  further  enabled  them 
to  buy  out  two  existing  companies  that 
had  hitherto   stinted  the    drink   of   a 
thirsty  town.     Scotch  sagacity  thought 
it  best  to  get  rid  of  private  competitors  ; 
and  they  bought  them  out  accordingly 
at  a  price  fixed  by  public  arbitrators 
toVhom  nobody  could  object.     Works 
of  an  improved  description  were  con- 
sequently created,  which  have  ever  since 
furnished   the  community  with  abun- 
dance  of  water  from  Loch    Katrine. 
The  expense  was  great,  but  the  econ- 
omy was  so   effectual   that  every  in- 


habitant is  now  secure  of  thirty  three 
gallons  a  day  as  domestic  supply ;  the 
rate  payable  being  one  penny  in  the 
pound  of  the  net  annual  value  period- 
ically revised  by  the  local  authorities 
and  recoverable  from  the  landlord,  not 
the  occupier.     Glasgow  landlords  have 
too  much  sense  to  object  to  their  lia- 
bility, for  they  know  that  nothing  more 
contributes  to  enhance  the  letting  value 
of    their  property  than  the  cheap  in- 
surance  to   the  tenants  of  this  indis- 
pensable   element    of    healthful    and 
cleanly  life.     Beside  the  annual  pay- 
ment for  domestic  use  which  all  owners 
of   household   property  proportionally 
pay  whether  they  be  rich  or  poor,  a 
separate  charge   is  made  to  manufac- 
turers,   vintners,    keepers    of    private 
baths,  and   of    livery  stables,  for  the 
extra  supply  they  require,  and  which 
they   pay    for   by   meter.     These   are 
exceptionally  good   customers,  and  do 
not  object  to  pay  so  much  more  for 
what  enables  them  to  carry  on  their 
trade.     They  do  not  grudge  a  heavy 
water-payment  at  the  end  of  the  year 
because   their   humble   neighbours   or 
workmen   pay  only  at  the  rate  of  a 
penny   in   the   pound   of    their   rent. 
Their  eye  is  not  full  of  evil  because  to 
the  poor  man  a  wise  municipality  is 
good.     But  in  London  an  outcry  has 
been  lately  raised   by  the  owners  of 
luxurious  mansions,  great  warehouses, 
and  improved  chambers  and  offices,  that 
they  should  be  remitted  their  fair  share 
of  the  general  burthen,  and  be  taxed 
only  for  as  much  as  will  suffice  for 
occasionally   washing   their   hands   or 
may  enable  the  housekeeper  to  boil  a 
solitary  kettle.     Short-sighted  selfish- 
ness never  made  a  more  wrong-headed 
demand.     A   water-rate   according   to 
property  and  income,  not  according  to 
poverty  and  privation,  is  one  of   the 
justest  and  wisest  burthens  that  any 
community  can  bear.     It  is  essentially 
imposed  for  the  common  benefit,  and 
any   attempt   to    invert    its    pressure 
would  be  certain  to  engender  feeling? 
of  resentment  and  resistance  which  its 
authors  would  bitterly  repent. 
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CHAPTERS  FROM   SOME   UNWRITTEN   MEMOIRS. 


III.     MY    PROFESSOR  OF    HISTORY. 


I  BEGAN  life  at  five  or  six  years  old 
as  a  fervent  Napoleonist.  The  great 
Emperor  had  not  been  dead  a  quarter 
of  a  century  when  I  was  a  little  child. 
He  was  certainly  alive  in  the  hearts  of 
the  French  people  and  of  the  children 
growing  up  among  them.  Influenced  by 
the  cook  we  adored  his  memory,  and 
the  concierge  had  a  clock  with  a  laurel 
wreath  which  from  some  reason  kindled 
all  our  enthusiasm. 

As  a  baby  holding  my  father's 
finger  I  had  stared  at  the  second 
funeral  of  Napoleon  sweeping  up  the 
great  roadway  of  the  Champs  Elysees. 
The  ground  was  white  with  new-fallen 
snow  and  I  had  never  seen  snow  before  ; 
it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  part  of  the 
funeral,  a  mighty  pall  indeed  spread 
for  the  obsequies  of  so  great  a  warrior. 
It  was  the  snow  I  thought  about, 
though  I  looked  with  awe  at  the 
black  and  glittering  carriages  which 
came  up  like  ships  sailing  past  us, 
noiselessly  one  by  one.  They  fright- 
ened me,  for  I  thought  there  was  a 
dead  emperor  in  each.  This  weird 
procession  gave  a  strange  importance 
to  the  memory  of  the  great  Emperor, 
and  also  to  the  little  marble  statuette 
of  him  on  the  nursery  chimney-piece. 
It  stood  with  folded  arms  contemplat- 
ing the  decadence  of  France,  black  and 
silent  and  reproachful.  France  was 
no  longer  an  empire,  only  a  kingdom 
just  like  any  other  country  ;  this  fact 
I  and  the  cook  bitterly  resented. 
Besides  the  statuette  there  was  a 
snuff-box,  belonging  I  know  not  to 
whom,  that  was  a  treasure  of  emo- 
tional awe.  It  came  out  on  Sundays, 
and  sometimes  of  an  evening  just  be- 
fore bed-time.  At  first  as  you  looked 
you  saw  nothing  but  the  cover  of  a 
wooden  box  ornamented  by  a  drawing 


in  brown  sepia,  the  sketch  of  a  tomb- 
stone and  a  weeping  willow-tree, — no- 
thing more.  Then  if  you  looked  again, 
indicated  by  ingenious  twigs  and  lines 
there  gradually  dawned  upon  you  the 
figure,  the  shadowy  figure  of  him  who 
lay  beneath  the  stone.  Napoleon,  pale 
and  sad,  with  folded  arms,  with  his 
cocked  hat  crushed  forward  on  his 
brow,  the  mournful  shade  of  the  con- 
queror who  had  sent  a  million  of  other 
men  to  Hades  before  him. 

As  we  gazed  we  hated  the  English. 
It  is  true  I  was  very  glad  they  always 
conquered  everybody,  and  that  my 
grandpapa  was  a  major  in  the  army ; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  cook  and  I 
hated  the  perfidious  English,  and  we 
felt  that  if  Napoleon  had  not  been  be- 
trayed he  would  still  have  been  reign- 
ing over  us  here  in  Paris. 

Every  day  we  children  used  to  go 
with  our  bonne  to  play  round  about 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe  near  which  we 
lived,  and  where,  alternating  with 
ornamental  rosettes,  the  long  lists  of 
Napoleon's  battles  and  triumphs  were 
carved  upon  the  stone.  The  bonne  sat 
mending  stockings  upon  one  of  the  stone 
benches  which  surround  the  Arch,  we 
made  gravel  pies  on  the  step  at  her  feet 
and  searched  for  shells  in  the  sand,  or 
when  we  were  not  prevented  by  the 
guardian,  swung  on  the  iron  chains 
which  divide  the  inclosure  from  the 
road.  "We  paid  no  attention  what- 
ever to  the  inscriptions,  in  fact  we 
couldn't  read  very  well  in  those 
days.  We  hardly  ever  looked  at  the 
groups  of  statuary,  except  that  there 
was  one  great  arm  carrying  a  shield, 
and  a  huge  leg  like  the  limb  in  the 
Castle  of  Otranto  which  haunted  us, 
and  which  we  always  saw  though 
we  tried  not  to  see  it.  I  never 
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remember  being  very  light-hearted 
or  laughing  at  my  play  up  by  the 
Arch,  a  general  sense  of  something 
grim  and  great  and  strange  and  beyond 
my  small  ken  impressed  itself  upon  me 
as  we  played.  When  I  had  night- 
mares at  night  the  A_rc  de  Triomphe 
with  its  writhing  figures  was  always 
mixed  up  with  them.  One  day  the 
guardian  in  his  brass  buttons,  being 
in  a  good  humour,  allowed  us  all  to 
climb  up  without  paying,  to  the  flat 
terrace  on  the  top.  There  were  easy 
steps  inside  the  walls  and  slits  for 
light  at  intervals ;  and  when  we  reached 
the  summit  we  saw  the  great  view, 
the  domes  and  the  pinnacles  and 
the  weathercocks  of  the  lovely  city 
all  spreading  before  us,  and  the  wind- 
ing river,  and  the  people  looking  like 
grains  of  sand  blown  by  the  wind,  and 
the  carriages  crawling  like  insects,  and 
the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  in  its  lovely 
old  gardens  shining  like  a  toy.  But 
somehow  the  world  from  a  monumental 
height  is  quite  different  from  what  it 
seems  from  a  curb-stone,  where  much 
more  human  impressions  are  to  be 
found ;  and  that  disembodied  Paris, 
spreading  like  a  vision,  never  appeared 
to  me  to  be  the  same  place  as  the  noisy 
cheerful  beloved  city  of  my  early 
childish  recollections. 

I  cannot  clearly  remember  when  I 
became  an  Orleanist,  but  I  think  I 
must  have  been  about  eight  years  old 
at  the  time,  standing  tip-toe  on  the 
aforementioned  curb-stone.  My  grand- 
mother had  changed  her  cook,  and  I 
had  happened  to  hear  my  grandfather 
say  that  Napoleon  was  a  rascal  who 
had  not  been  betrayed  by  the  English. 
Then  came  a  day — shall  I  ever  forget 
it  1 — when  a  yellow  carriage  jingled  by 
with  a  beautiful  little  smiling  boy  at 
the  window,  a  fair-haired,  blue-eyed 
prince.  It  was  the  little  Comte  de 
Paris,  who  would  be  a  king  some  day 
they  told  me,  and  who  was  smiling 
and  looking  so  charming  that  then 
and  there  I  deserted  my  colours  and 
went  over  to  the  camp  of  the  Orleans. 
Alas  !  that  the  lilies  of  France  should 
have  been  smirched  and  soiled  by  base 
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and  vulgar  intrigues,  and  that  my 
little  prince  should  have  stepped  down 
unabashed,  as  a  gray-headed  veteran, 
from  the  dignified  shrine  of  his  youth. 
I  remember  once  hearing  my  father 
say  of  the  Due  d'Aumale,  "He  has 
everything  in  his  favour,  good  looks, 
fine  manners,  intellect,  riches,  and 
above  all  misfortune  ;  "  and  with  all  of 
these  I  invested  the  image  of  my  own 
particular  little  prince. 

One  micareme,  on  that  mysterious 
pagan  feast  of  the  butchers,  when  the 
fat  ox  covered  with  garlands  and  with 
gilded  horns  is  led  to  sacrifice  through 
the  streets  of  Paris,  I  also  to  my  great 
satisfaction  was  brought  forth  to  join 
the  procession  by  a  couple  of  maids, 
one  of  whom  carried  a  basket.  I  re- 
member finding  my  small  self  in  a  court 
of  the  Tuileries,  the  fairy  ox  having 
been  brought  thither  for  the  benefit  of 
the  King,  and  I  was  hustled  to  the 
front  of  a  crowd  and  stood  between  my 
two  protectors  looking  up  at  a  window. 
Then  comes  an  outcry  of  cheering,  and 
a  venerable,  curly-headed  old  gentleman, 
Louis  Philippe  himself,  just  like  all  his 
pictures,  appears  for  an  instant  behind 
the  glass,  and  then  the  people  shout 
again  and  again,  and  the  window  opens 
and  the  King  steps  out  on  to  the  bal- 
cony handing  out  an  old  lady  in  a 
bonnet  and  frizzed  white  curls,  and, 
yes,  the  little  boy  is  there  too.  Hurrah, 
hurrah  !  for  all  the  kings  and  queens  ! 
And  somebody  is  squeezing  me  up 
against  the  basket,  but  I  am  now  an 
Orleanist  and  ready  to  suffer  tortures 
for  the  kind  old  grandpapa  and  the 
little  boy.  Now  that  I  am  a  middle- 
aged  woman  I  feel  as  if  I  could  still 
stand  in  the  crowd  and  cry  hurrah  ! 
for  honest  men  who,  with  old  Louis 
Philippe,  would  rather  give  up  their 
crowns  than  let  their  subjects  be  fired 
upon ;  and  if  my  little  prince  instead 
of  shabbily  intriguing  with  adven- 
turers, had  kept  to  his  grand- 
father's peaceful  philosophy  1  could 
have  cried  hurrah  !  for  him  still  with 
all  my  heart.  But  as  it  is,  some  well 
known  saying  of  Shakespeare's  about 
lilies  comes  into  my  head. 

i . 
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As  I  sit  writing,  trying  to  dis- 
entangle the  various  processions  and 
impressions  which  necessarily  go  sweep- 
ing through  all  our  minds  when  we 
turn  our  faces  to  the  past,  I  am  sud- 
denly recalled  to  this  actual  October 
morning,  by  a  volley  of  guns  on  the 
common  just  beyond  our  gate.  I  was 
so  absorbed  in  my  own  childhood  that  I 
had  disregarded  the  distant  music  and 
shouts  of  the  children  of  the  present, 
but  the  sudden  outburst  of  guns  and 
of  dazzling  sunshine  is  irresistible. 
The  common  is  bright  with  beautiful 
weather,  the  open  spaces  are  swept  by 
life  and  sound  under  the  high  triumphal 
arch  of  blue.  Some  one  comes  in  from 
golfing  saying  that  the  show  is  delight- 
ful. The  Guards  are  storming  the 
butts,  the  enemy  lies  hidden  some- 
where beyond  Roehampton,  and  all  the 
respectable  ladies  and  the  nursemaids 
from  the  many  villas  round  about, 
hearing  the  news  and  the  volleys  and 
the  strains  of  martial  music,  come  rush- 
ing to  the  call  of  the  clarion.  We 
issue  from  our  doorways  hastily  tying 
our  bonnet  strings  as  we  go.  In  com- 
pany with  many  perambulators  and 
peaceful  spectators  we  see  an  unexpected 
battle.  We  listen  to  the  roll  of  the  fir- 
ing from  the  heights,  watch  the  soft 
white  smoke  drifting  on  the  morning 
wind.  Then  suddenly  sweeps  a  rush- 
ing sound  all  round  about  us,  with  a 
trampling  and  outcry  of  voices  ;  the 
wild  shouts  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers  rend  the  air ;  along  the  ridge  lies 
a  white  living  line,  it  advances  quickly 
and  more  quickly  descends  the  slope 
and  seems  to  dash  against  the  butts 
where  the  spectators  are  crowding. 
You  see  officers  galloping  in  wide  circles 
on  horseback,  you  see  people  flying 
before  the  onslaught,  you  see  the  line 
breaking  in  to  a  sort  of  foam  ;  and  then 
suddenly,  amid  all  the  yells  and  shouts 
and  the  roll  of  guns  and  of  smoke,  rings 
a  brilliant  flourish  of  trumpets ;  and 
lo  !  in  one  moment  the  mighty  sweep 
is  arrested,  the  shouts  die  away,  the 
battle  is  over.  A  peaceful  and  blood- 
less battle,  all  joy  and  strength  and 
triumph  for  the  moment,  but  with  a  fore- 


taste of  the  battles  to  be  as  yet  hidden 
behind  the  sunshine  which  dazzles  us 
to-day.  And  then,  the  battle  over,  I 
find  myself  somehow  standing  in  the 
shadow  of,  the  old  Arch  once  more.  I 
have  come  back  to  my  corner,  put  on 
my  pinafore,  and  become  eight  years 
old  again. 

I  suppose  we  have  most  of  us,  in 
and  out  of  our  pinafores,  stood  by 
triumphal  archways  put  up  by  other 
people  and  moralised  a  little  bit  before 
proceeding  to  amuse  ourselves  with 
our  own  adventures  further  on.  As  I 
have  said,  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  seems 
mixed  up  with  all  my  early  life.  I 
remember  looking  up  at  it  on  my  way 
to  my  first  school  in  an  adjoining 
street,  crossing  the  open  space  demurely 
with  my  nurse,  instead  of  stopping  to 
pick  up  shells  as  usual,  and  casting,  I 
dare  say,  a  complaisant  glance  of  superi- 
ority at  the  gods  of  war  in  their  stony 
chariots  who,  after  all,  never  had  much 
education.  I  was  nicely  dressed  in  a 
plaid  frock,  and  wore  two  tails  of  hair 
tied  with  ribbons,  a  black  apron,  and 
two  little  black  pantalettes  from  the 
knees.  It  was  the  admired  costume 
of  all  the  young  ladies  of  the  school 
to  which  I  was  bound.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  stony  gods  witnessed  my 
elation  and  subsequent  discomfiture 
unmoved ;  the  triumphal  arch  was  cer- 
tainly not  intended  for  my  return, 
crestfallen  and  crushed  by  my  in- 
feriority to  all  the  other  young  ladies 
in  black  pinafores  and  pantalettes. 

But  the  images  round  about  the  old 
Arch  are  not  all  of  funerals  and  dis- 
comfitures and  terrible  things ;  there 
are  also  fairs  and  merry-makings  to 
be  remembered,  and  the  Siamese  twins 
who,  in  company  with  various  wild 
Arabs,  set  up  their  booths  close  by ; 
there  are  summer  evenings  with  count- 
less wheels  rolling  away  into  the  west. 
In  those  days  there  were  cafes  and 
resting-places  all  about,  and  people 
enjoying  themselves  after  their  day's 
work,  and  laughing  and  singing. 
When  I  was  a  child  wild  flowers  were 
still  growing  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Champs  Ely  sees  on  a  green  mound 
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called  the  Pelouse.  In  1848,  when  we 
walked  out  with  our  grandparents,  the 
Pelouse  had  been  dug  up  and  levelled,  I 
think  to  give  work  to  the  starving 
people.  It  was  a  year  of  catastrophes 
and  revolutions — a  sort  of  "General 
Posb "  among  Kings  and  Governments. 
Many  of  the  promenaders  used  to  wear 
little  tricolour  rosettes  to  show  their 
sympathies  with  the  Republic.  Shall  I 
ever  forget  the  sight  of  the  enthu- 
siastic crowds  lining  the  road,  and  the 
President  entering  Paris  in  a  cocked 
hat  on  a  curveting  Arabian  steed  at 
the  head  of  his  troops  \  to  be  followed 
in  a  year  or  two  by  the  still  more 
splendid  apparition  of  Napoleon  III. 
riding  into  Paris  along  the  road  the 
great  Emperor's  hearse  had  taken — a 
new  Emperor,  glittering  and  alive  once 
more,  on  a  horse  so  beautiful  and 
majestic  that  to  look  upon  it  was  a 
marbial  education  !  The  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  war  were  awakened  again, 
and  troops  came  marching  up  the 
avenue  as  before,  and,  what  is  even 
more  vivid  to  my  mind,  a  charming 
Em]  tress  rose  before  us,  winning  all 
hearts  by  her  grace  and  her  beautiful 
toilettes.  My  sister  and  I  stood  by  the 
roadside  on  her  wedding  day  and 
watched  her  carriage  rolling  past  the 
Arch  to  St.  Cloud  ;  the  morning  had 
been  full  of  spring  sunshine,  but  the 
afternoon  was  bleak  and  drear,  and 
I  remember  how  we  shivered  as  we 
stood.  Some  years  later,  when  we 
were  no  longer  little  girls  but  young 
ladies  in  crinolines,  we  counted  the 
guns  fired  for  the  birth  of  the  Prince 
Imp  -,rial  at  the  Tuileries.  Our  father 
was  away  in  America,  and  we  were 
living  once  more  with  our  grand- 
parents. 

We  were  children  no  longer,  but 
it  will  be  seen  that  our  education 
was  of  a  fitful  and  backward  descrip- 
tion. Macaulay's  Essays,  the  crusaders 
out  of  Ivanhoe  and  the  Talisman,  Hero- 
dotus, Milman's  History  of  the  Jews, 
and  one  or  two  stray  Troubadours  of 
whom  I  have  already  made  mention, 
represented  our  historical  studies. 
Then  came  a  vast  and  hopeless  lapse, 


reaching  as  far  back  as  the  times  of 
Charlemagne  and  Clovis,  and  Bertha 
with  the  long  foot,  and  Fredegonde 
who  was  always  plunging  her  dagger 
into  somebody's  back.  The  early 
Merovingians  will  for  me  ever  be 
associated  with  a  faint  smell  of  snuff 
and  a  plaid  linen  pockethandker- 
chief  carefully  folded,  with  a  little,  old, 
short,  stumpy  figure,  in  a  black  cap  and 
dressed  in  a  scanty  black  skirt.  The 
figure  is  that  of  my  Professor  of  His- 
tory. An  old,  old  lady,  very  short,  very 
dignified,  uttering  little  grunts  at  in- 
tervals, and  holding  a  pair  of  spectacles 
in  one  hand  and  a  little  old  black  fat 
book  in  the  other,  from  which,  with 
many  fumblings  and  snuff -takings,  the 
good  soul  would  proceed  to  read  to  us 
of  murder,  battle,  rapine,  and  sudden 
death,  of  kings,  crowns,  dynasties,  and 
knights  in  armour,  while  we  girls 
listened,  trying  not  to  laugh  when  she 
turned  two  pages  at  once — or  when 
she  read  the  same  page  twice  over  with 
great  seriousness.  My  dear  grand- 
mother, who  was  always  inventing 
ways  of  helping  people,  and  who  firmly 
believed  in  all  her  protegees,  having 
visited  our  Madame  once  or  twice  and 
found  her  absorbed  in  the  said  history 
book,  had  arranged  that  a  series  of 
historical  lectures,  with  five  -  franc 
tickets  of  admission  to  the  course, 
should  be  given  by  her  during  the 
winter  months  ;  and  that  after  the 
lecture  (which  used  to  take  place  in 
our  school-room,  and  which  was  attended 
by  a  certain  number  of  ladies)  we 
should  all  adjourn  for  tea  to  the  blue 
drawing-room,  where  the  Major  mean- 
while had  been  able  to  enjoy  his  after- 
dinner  nap  in  quiet.  He  refused  to 
attend  the  course,  saying,  after  the 
first  lecture,  that  he  found  it  difficult 
to  follow  the  drift  of  Madame' s  argu- 
ments. There  used  to  be  a  class  of 
four  girls,  my  sister  and  myself,  our 
cousin  Amy  and  Laura  C.,  a  friend  of 
my  own  age — and  then  the  various 
ladies  in  bonnets  from  up-stairs  and 
down-stairs  and  next  door.  The  lecture 
lasted  an  hour  by  the  clock ;  then  the 
meeting  suddenly  adjourned,  and  by 
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the  time  the  golden  flower- vase  pendule 
in  the  drawing-room  struck  ten  every- 
body was  already  walking  down   the 
shiny  staircase  and  starting  for  home. 
Paris  streets  at  night  may  be  dark  and 
muddy,  or  freezing  cold,  but  they  never 
give  one  that  chill,  vault-like  feeling 
which  London  streets  are  apt  to  pro- 
duce when  one  turns  out  from  a  warm 
fireside    into    the    raw    night.      The 
ladies  thought  nothing  of  crossing  the 
road  and  walking   along  a  boulevard 
till    they   reached    their    own    doors. 
Good  old   Madame   used   to  walk  off 
with  those  of  her  pupils  who  lived  her 
way ;  they  generally  left   her  at  the 
bright  chemist's  shop  round  the  corner, 
where  Madame  Marlen,  the  chemist's 
wife,  would  administer  an  evening  dose 
of   peppermint-water  to  keep  out  the 
cold — so  we  used  to  be  told  by  Madame. 
The  old  lady  lived  in  one  of  the  tall, 
shabby  houses  at  the  top  of  the  Fau- 
bourg, just  behind  the  Arch.    We  used 
to  find  her  sitting  in  a  little  crowded 
room,  with  a  tiny  ante-room  and  a  tiny 
kitchen,  and    an   alcove   for   her  bed. 
There  she  lived  with  her  poodle,  Bibi, 
among  the  faded  treasures  and  ancient 
boxes   and   books   and    portraits    and 
silhouettes  of  a  lifetime ;  grim  effigies 
of  a  grim  past  somewhat  softened  by 
dust  and  time.     In  the  midst  of  all 
the  chaos   one  lovely  miniature  used 
to  hang,  shining  like  a  star  through 
the  clouds  of  present   loneliness   and 
the  spiders'    webs   and  age  and  pov- 
erty.     This  was  the  portrait  of   the 
lovely   Lady   Almeria  Carpenter,  the 
friend  of  Sir  Joshua,  to  whom  in  some 
mysterious  romantic  way  Madame  was 
connected.      Another   equally   valued 
relic    was    a   needlebook    which    had 
been  used  by  the  Duchesse  de  Praslin 
on  the  day  when  her   husband   mur- 
dered her.     Madame' s  sister  had  been 
governess  there  for  many  years,  and 
had   loved    the    duchess    dearly    and 
been  valued    by  her,  and   many  and 
mysterious  were  the  confidences  poured 
into  my    grandmother's    ear    concern- 
ing   this    sad   tragedy.      Our   cheery, 
emphatic,    mysterious    old    lady   was 
very  popular  among  us  all.    One  of  her 


kindest  friends  was  my  father's  cousin, 
Miss  R.,  who  had  lived  in  Paris  all  her 
life,  and  whose  visiting-list  comprised 
any  one  in  trouble  or  poor  or  lonely 
and  afflicted.  I  think  if  it  had  not 
been  for  her  help  and  that  of  my  grand- 
mother our  good  old  friend  would 
have  often  gone  through  sore  trials. 
When  my  father  himself  came  to  Paris 
to  fetch  us  away,  he  was  interested  in 
the  accounts  he  heard  of  the  old  lady 
from  his  mother  and  cousin.  And 
Madame  is  the  heroine  of  a  little  story 
which  I  have  seen  in  print  somewhere, 
and  which  I  know  to  be  true,  for  was 
I  not  sent  one  day  to  search  for  a 
certain  pill-box,  of  which  my  father 
proceeded  to  empty  the  contents  into 
the  fireplace,  and  then  drawing  a  neat 
banker's  roll  from  his  pocket,  he 
filled  up  the  little  cube  with  a  certain 
number  of  new  napoleons,  packing 
them  in  closely  up  to  the  brim,  after 
which,  the  cover  being  restored,  he 
wrote  the  following  prescription  in  his 
beautiful  even  handwriting  :  "  Mme. 
P  .  .  .  .  To  be  taken  occasionally  when 
required.  Signed  Dr.  W.  M.  T."  Which 
medicine  my  grandmother,  greatly 
pleased,  promised  to  administer  to  her 
old  friend  after  his  departure. 

The  remembrance  of  this  pill-box 
and  of  my  father's  kind  hands  packing 
up  the  napoleons  came  to  me  again  at 
a  time  when  misfortunes  of  every  kind 
had  fallen  upon  the  familiar  friends 
and  places  of  our  early  youth,  when 
the  glare  of  burning  Paris  seemed  to 
reach  us  far  away  in  our  English 
homes,  and  we  almost  thought  we 
could  hear  the  thunders  breaking  on 
the  unhappy  city.  We  thought  of  our 
poor  old  lady,  alone  with  her  dear  Bibi, 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  terror  and  de- 
struction. As  we  sat  down  to  our  legs 
of  mutton  we  pictured  the  horrible 
salmis  and  fricandeaus  of  rats  and  mice 
to  which  our  neighbours  were  reduced, 
the  sufferings  so  heroically  borne. 
Every  memory  of  the  past  rose  up  to 
incite  us  to  make  some  effort  to  come 
to  the  assistance  of  our  poor  old  friend  ; 
and  at  last  it  occurred  to  me  to  ask 
Baroness  Mayer  de  Rothschild,  who 
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always  ready  with  good  help  for 
others,  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  communicate  with  my  besieged  old 
lady. 

I  do  not  know  by  what  means — per- 
haps if  I  knew,   I  ought  not   to  say 
how  communications   had  been  estab- 
lished between  the  English  Rothschilds 
and  those  who  were  still  in  Paris.    Some 
trusty    and    devoted    retainer,    some 
Porfchos  belonging  to  the  house,  had 
been  able   to  get  into  Paris  carrying 
letters  and  messages  and  food,  and  he 
was,    so   the   Baroness  now   told  me, 
about  to  return  again.     By  this  means 
I  w*,s  told  that  I  might  send  my  letters 
and  a  draft  on  the  bank  in  Paris  so 
that  poor  Madame  could  obtain  a  little 
help  of  which  she  must  be  in  cruel  need ; 
and  this  being  accomplished,  the  letter 
written  and  the  money  sent  off,  I  was 
able  with  an  easier  mind  to  enjoy  my 
own  share  of  the  good  things  of  life. 
Time  passed,  the  siege  was  raised,  and 
then  came  a  day  when,  urged  by  circum- 
stances, and  perhaps  also  by  a  certain 
curiosity,  I  found  myself  starting  for 
Paris  with  a  friend,  under  the  escort  of 
Mr.    Cook,    arriving    after   a    night's 
jour] ley  through  strange  and  never-to- 
be-forgotten   experiences  at  the  Gare 
du   Nord — a  deserted   station   among 
streets  all  empty  and  silent.    Carriages 
were  no  longer  to  be  seen,  every  figure 
was  dressed  in  black,  and  the  women's 
sad  faces  and  long,  floating  crape  veils 
seemed  strangely  symbolical  and  vision- 
ary, ;ts  I  walked  along  to  the  house  of 
my  father's  cousin,  Charlotte  R.,  who 
had  been  my  friend  and  elder  companion 
ever  since  I  could  remember.     She  was 
expecting  me  in  her  home  to  which  she 
had  only  been  able  to  return  a  few  days 
before.     It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to 
describe  the  strange  and  pathetic  ex- 
periences  and  the  sights   we  saw  to- 
gether during  that  most  eventful  week ; 
the  sunshine   of    it  all,  the   smoking 
ruins,  the  piteous  histories,  the  strange 
rebound  of   life  even  in  the  midst  of 
its  ashes.     Even  the  Arch  itself  was 
wrapped  in  sackcloth  to  preserve  the 
impassive  gods  from  the   injuries    of 
war.     One  of   my  first  questions  was 


for  Madame.  "  She  is  particularly 
well,"  said  my  cousin  smiling.  "  She 
has  added  many  thrilling  histories  to 
her  repertoire,  Madame  Martin's  escape 
from  the  obus,  Bibi's  horror  of  the 
Prussians — you  must  come  and  see  her, 
and  hear  it  all  for  yourself."  "  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  see  her,"  said  I.  I 
was  in  a  self-satisfied  and  not  unnatural 
frame  of  mind,  picturing  my  old  lady's 
pleasure  at  the  meeting,  her  eloquent 
emotion  and  satisfaction  at  the  trouble 
I  had  taken  on  her  behalf.  I  hoped 
to  have  saved  her  life  ;  at  all  events  I 
felt  that  she  must  owe  many  little 
comforts  to  my  exertions,  and  that  her 
grateful  benediction  awaited  me  ! 

Dear  old  Madame  was  sitting  with 
her  poodle  on  her  knees  in  the  same 
little  dark  and  crowded  chamber.    She 
put  down  her  spectacles,  shut  up  her 
book — I  do    believe   it  was  still   the 
little  black  History  of  France.     She 
did  not  look  in  the  least  surprised  to 
see  me  walk  in.     The  room  smelt  of 
snuff  just  as  usual ;  Bibi  leapt  up  from 
her  lap,  barking  furiously.     "  Ah  !  my 
dear  child,"  said  the  old  lady  calmly, 
"  how  do  you  do  1  Ah,  my  dear  Miss  R., 
I  am  delighted  to  see  you  again  !   Only 
this  day  I  said  to  Mme.   Martin,   'I 
think  Miss  R.  will  be  sure  to  call  this 
afternoon,  it   is   some   day   since   she 
come.'  "     Then  turning  to  me,  "Well, 
my  dear  A.,  and  how  do  you,  and  how 
do  you  all  ?     Are  you  come  to  stay  in 
our  poor   Paris  1     Are  Mr.   and  Mrs. 
S.  with  you  ?  Oh  !  oh  !  Oh,  those  Prus- 
sians !    those    abominable     monsters ! 
My  poor  Bibi,  he  was   ready   to   tear 
them    to     pieces;     he    and    I    could 
not     sleep    for    the    guns.       Madame 
Martin,  she  say  to  me,  '  Oh  !  Madame, 
can   you   believe    such    wickedness  ? ' 
I  say  to  her,  '  It  is  abominable.'     Oh, 
there  is  no  word  for  it  ! " 

All  this  was  oddly  familiar,  and  yet 
strangely  thrilling  and  unreal  like  all 
the  rest.  There  is  no  adequate  expres- 
sion for  the  strange  waking  nightmare 
which  seems  to  seize  one  when  by 
chance  one  meets  a  whole  country 
suffering  from  one  overpowering  idea, 
and  when  one  hears  the  story  of  each 
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individual  experience  in  turn  repeated 
and  repeated. 

At  last,  my  own  personal  interests 
rising  up  again,  I  said,  not  without 
some  curiosity  :  "  And  now  I  want  to 
ask  you,  did  you  get  my  letter, 
Madame,  and  did  you  receive  the 
money  safely  from  Messrs.  Rothschilds' 
bank1?" 

"  I  thank  you,  my  dear  child.  I  re- 
ceived it — I  was  about  to  mention  the 
subject — I  knew  you  would  not  forget 
your  old  friend,"  said  Madame  solemn- 
ly. "  I  needed  the  money  very  much," 
with  a  shake  of  the  head.  "I  was 
all  the  more  grateful  that  it  came  at 
the  time  it  did.  You  will  be  gratified, 


I  know,  to  learn  the  use  to  which  I 
put  it.  They  had  come  round  to  every 
house  in  the  street  only  that  morning. 
Madame  Martin  was  with  me."  Here 
Madame  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  very 
seriously.  "  She  go  to  the  banker's 
for  me,  and  she  took  the  money  at 
once  and  inscribe  my  name  on  the 
list." 

"  The  list !  "  said  I  much  bewildered. 

"  I  subscribe  it,"  said  Madame,  "  to 
the  cannon  which  was  presented  by  our 
quartier  to  the  city  of  Paris." 

"What,  all  of  it  I"  said  I. 

"  Yes,  all  of  it,"  said  she.  "  Do 
you  suppose  I  should  have  kept  any  of 
it  back?" 
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THE  man  who  was  possessed  of  a 
brain  and  an  arm  when  the  seven- 
teenth century  opened  its  book  of 
history  in  England  was  not  doomed 
to  live  out  his  life  in  quiet  dalliance, 
or  gather  renown  from  the  victories 
of  peace.  He  was  to  learn  something 
of  the  stimulant  of  tumult — to  know 
something  of  the  "  stern  alarums  "  and 
the  "  dreadful  marches  "  of  "  grim- 
vis;  iged  war ; "  night  and  day  his  hand 
would  grasp  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
in  the  midst  of  this  stir  and  action  we 
find  a  similar  energy  developed  in  the 
literature  of  the  day.  England  was 
being  crushed  by  the  iron  mace  of 
war,  and  yet  she  was  still  "  a  nest  of 
singing-birds."  There  is  no  better 
mirror  of  the  age  to  be  found  than  in 
the  writings  of  the  poets,  the  children 
of  the  age  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
in  such  a  tempest  of  angry  strife  those 
who  stayed  to  think  seriously  were 
fillod  with  a  strong  and  awful  yearn- 
ing for  the  peace  of  the  children  of 
God. 

Thnre  was  many  and  many  a  lovely  note, 

Some  singing  loud  as  if  they  had  com- 
plained ; 

Some  with  their  notes  another  manner 
feigned  ; 

And  some  did  sing  all  out  with  the  full 
throat. 

And  one  of  them,  the  happy-hearted 
Wither,  whispers  from  the  other  side 
of  his  dark  prison- bars  the  secret  of 
the  hopes  that  strengthened  many  of 
the  souls  of  these  singers  : 

For  many  books  I  care  not,  and  my  store 
Might  now  suffice  me,  though  I  had  no 

more 
Than  God's  two   Testaments,   and    then 

withal 
Thut  mighty  volume  which  the  world  we 

call. 


God's  two  Testaments  were  the  chief 
source  of  inspiration  and  devotion 
which  gave  birth  to  the  characteristic 
abundance  of  sacred  poetry  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  Bible  was. 
a  comparatively  new  book.  The  open- 
ing of  its  once  Rome-locked  leaves  had 
had  an  immeasurable  influence  on  the 
English  nation.  It  soon  became  the 
book  of  the  people,  and  influenced  their 
character  by  guiding  the  currents  of 
their  thought.  The  language  of  this 
one  book,  which  in  many  cases  was  the 
only  literature  accessible  to  the  com- 
monalty, became  the  language  of 
common  conversation.  It  was  natural 
that  it  should  be  woven  into  the 
rhythm  and  verse  of  the  poets  whom 
it  inspired.  Of  these  the  most  pop- 
ular of  his  own  time  and  the  best 
known  to  posterity,  was  the  poet- 
priest,  George  Herbert  ;  the  least 
known  now,  as  then,  though  well 
worthy  of  being  associated  with  his 
great  master,  was  Henry  Yaughan, 
the  Silurist. 

Henry  Yaughan  was  called  the 
Silurist  because  he  was  born  among 
the  Silures,  or  people  of  South  Wales, 
at  Newton-by-TJsk.  The  residence  of 
the  family,  which  was  ancient  enough 
to  number  the  Welsh  kings  in  its 
pedigree,  had  been  at  the  castle  of 
Tretower,  where  Shakespeare  is  said 
to  have  been  a  visitor,  but  the  grand- 
father of  the  poet  had  moved  to 
Newton.  The  year  1621  is  usually 
assigned  as  the  year  of  the  birth  of 
Henry  and  of  his  twin  brother  Thomas. 
The  childhood  of  the  poet  was  the 
fatherhood  of  the  man.  The  luxuriant 
scenery  surrounding  the  haunts  of  his 
youth  was  to  him 

Apparelled  in  celestial  light, 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream  ; 

and  one  of  his  earlier  poems  contains 
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a  loving  apostrophe  to  the  river  Usk, 
by  whose  devious  banks  his  feet  must 
often  have  wandered. 

It  appears  that  their  twelfth  year 
saw  the  brothers  in  the  tutorial  charge 
of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Herbert,  Rector 
of   Llangattock.     In  1638   they  both 
entered  at  Jesus  College,   Oxford,  but 
their    advancement  in   quiet   literary 
pursuits  was  rudely  broken  into  by  the 
cannon  of  the  Parliamentary  generals. 
The  King  and  his  Court  came  to  Ox- 
ford, and  the  University   became  the 
centre  of  fashionable    literature    and 
art    as    well    as   of   devotion  to   the 
sovereign.      The  twin  brothers  were 
both    zealous    Royalists.      Thomas  is 
known  to  have  fought  on  the  King's 
side,  but  whether  Henry  bore  arms  is 
an  open  question.     From  certain  lines 
in  his  poems  it  might  be  concluded  that 
he  had  engaged  in  the  field  with  his 
countrymen.     It  would  appear  that  he 
was  "  torn  from  the  side  "   of  a  dear 
young  friend  in  the  battle  of  Rowton 
Heath  ;  but  a  line  in  a  Latin  poem, 
written    in    1647,    suggests    that   he 
had   taken  no  part  in  open  warfare. 
But    though    he    may    have    shrunk 
from  shedding  blood,  he  did  not  fear 
openly  to  avow  his  attachment  to  his 
royal  master,  and  in  consequence  he 
suffered    obloquy    and    imprisonment 
under  the  Parliamentary  rule.      In  the 
meantime  his  brother  Thomas,  who  had 
taken  holy  orders,  had  been  deprived 
of  his  living  by  the  Puritan  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners,  and  had  turned 
to  the  study   of  medicine,  which    he 
practised  in  London  till  after  the  Re- 
storation.  On  the  Plague  breaking  out, 
Thomas  left  for  Oxford  with  the  Court 
of  Charles  the  Second,  but  shortly  after 
was  taken  ill  and  died,  February  27th, 
1665.     His  death  was  a  terrible  blow 
to  Henry,  who  had  by  that  time  settled 
down  and  married  in  his  native  home. 
The  poet,  after  his  escape  from  Puritan 
clutches,  had  also  studied  for  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine.     His  wish 
for  some  settled  employment,  and  his 
love  of  the  metaphysical,  carried  his 
mind  to  the  pursuit  of  alchemy.     His 
profession    and    his    literary    studies 


served  to  keep  him  in  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way  in  quiet  retirement  when 
he  returned  to  Newton.  Here  he  passed 
peacefully  away  on  April  23rd,  1695, 
in  his  seventy-third  year.  While  thus 
briefly  sketching  his  life  we  must  not 
forget  to  mention  that  after  his  release 
from  prison  he  went  to  London  for  a 
holiday,  because  in  discussing  his  work 
it  is  necessary  to  see  how  he  gave  it  to 
the  world  and  what  were  the  chief  cir- 
cumstances that  influenced  him  at  the 
most  critical  time  of  his  life. 

In  1646  he  published  some  secular 
verses,  chiefly  amatory,  of  which  in 
his  riper  years  he  appears  to  have  been 
ashamed.  In  1651  his  brother,  against 
his  own  wishes,  brought  out  another 
little  volume  of  his  verse  under  the 
title  of  Olor  Iscanus.  But  while  these 
stray  pieces,  which  he  had  wished  to  be 
destroyed,  were  being  published,  he 
was  himself  preparing  for  the  press  a 
collection  of  poems  expressing  his 
maturer  ideas  of  life.  These  came  out 
in  two  volumes  under  the  curious  title, 
Silex  Scintillans. 

The  difference  between  the  cavalier 
jollity  of  the  earlier  productions  and 
the  deep  seriousness  of  the  later,  pub- 
lished almost  simultaneously,  show  the 
transformation  through  which  his  mind 
had  been  passing.  Maddened  and 
blinded  by  the  darkness  of  the  days  of 
his  persecution,  on  gaining  his  freedom 
he  seems  to  have  led  the  wild  life  of 
despair  and 

Kissed  the  painted  bloom  off  Pleasure's 

lips 
And  found  them  pale  as  Pain's. 

The  result  was  a  severe  and  linger- 
ing illness,  during  which,  to  heal  the 
solitude  and  suffering,  he  read  con- 
siderably. Among  the  books  of  the 
day  brought  to  his  bedside  was  The 
Temple  of  George  Herbert.  In  this  he 
found  his  guide.  It  is  impossible  to 
accept  the  theory  that  Vaughan  was 
altogether  independent  of  Herbert. 
The  facts  of  his  life,  and  the  circum- 
stantial evidence  of  his  poems,  belie 
such  a  supposition.  In  truth,  from 
henceforth  Herbert  became  his  model 
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both  in  the  conduct  of  his  life  as  well 
as  in  his  attempts  in  verse.  It  in- 
creases our  interest  if  we  also  remem- 
ber these  verses  were  indeed  "  sparks 
from  the  flint-stone  ";  they  were  com- 
posed during  the  short  intervals-  of 
ease  and  quiet  between  the  weary 
attacks  of  agonising  pain. 

The  value  of  his  poetical  work  may 
besb  be  estimated  by  comparing  it  with 
that  of  his  contemporaries.  The  seven- 
teenth century  had  brought  to  the 
front  a  race  of  poets,  whose  one  aim 
was  to  be  concetti.  They  were  disciples 
of  the  Metaphysical  School ;  they  only 
wrote  to  try  and  say  something  new  ; 
they  imitated  neither  the  forms  of 
nature  nor  of  art,  and  nothing  else  but 
the  tricks  and  subtleties  of  one 
another.  Taken  in  a  mass,  their  writ- 
ings were  the  paragon  of  analysis  but 
the  caricature  of  sense.  The  tawdry 
flimsiness  of  their  conceits,  and  the  far- 
fetched subtlety  of  their  laboured 
allusions,  give  an  air  of  unreality  to 
their  sublimest  conceptions.  One  ad- 
mirt'S  without  understanding,  for  they 
seem  to 

lie  reclined 

On    the  hills  like  gods  together,  careless 
of  mankind, 

making  witty  remarks  on  the  chances 
of  this  mortal  life  without  the  slightest 
emotion  or  feeling.  Yet  for  all  this 
they  were  mostly  men  of  learning  and 
good  thinkers  ;  some  may  say  that  it 
requires  an  intellectual  chemist  to 
recover  the  golden  metal  of  their 
thought,  for  their  chief  emulation  was 
to  conceal  the  precious  ore  under  a 
volubility  of  recollection  and  inquiry. 
As  ii  was  then  their  fashion  to  dis- 
regard both  sublimity  and  pathos,  so 
it  became  their  manner  to  affect  a 
singular  defection  of  rhythm  and  a 
somewhat  blunt  sharpness  in  the  ex- 
pression of  their  periods.  The  power 
of  presenting  a  picture  to  the  mind  by 
a  well-balanced  description  seemed  to 
have  been  lost.  Levity  of  thought 
naturally  produced  levity  in  the  use  of 
language,  and  the  free  license  with 
which  Scriptural  subjects  and  allusions 


were  made  to  adorn  the  most  trifling 
absurdities  must  have  seemed  indeli- 
cate even  to  the  irreligious.  It  is  hard 
to  decide  whether  this  school  lays 
claim  to  recognition  for  the  extrava- 
gance of  its  heterogeneity  or  for  the 
ingenuity  of  its  wit. 

Though  Henry  Yaughan  has  much 
of  the  same  extravagance  which  de- 
forms the  poetry  of  his  contemporaries, 
he  has  also  a  far  larger  measure  of 
grace,  smoothness  of  transition,  self- 
repression  and  continuity  of  thought. 
He  shows  signs  of  a  natural  vigour 
and  freshness  which  are  strange  to  the 
artificiality  of  his  age.  He  is  pedan- 
tic and  wanting  often  in  symmetry, 
but,  like  Christopher  Smart  in  a  later 
age,  for  short  moments  he  reaches 
heights  where  his  custom-bound  con- 
temporaries never  trod.  The  Song  to 
David  of  Smart  stands  alone  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  There  is  nothing 
like  Yaughan' s  Beyond  the  Veil  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  has  the 
breath  of  sincerity  upon  it ;  it  has 
the  simplicity  and  quiet  which  returned 
again  to  the  English  poets  when 
Wordsworth  gave  voice  to 

The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky, 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills. 

In  fact,  Yaughan  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  predecessor  of  Wordsworth, 
the  great  High-Priest  of  Nature,  in 
more  ways  than  one.  Yaughan  was 
the  child  of  Nature.  It  was  in  the 
fresh  morning  walks  over  the  Welsh 
hills  that  he  found  the  Creator  of  the 
world  speaking  to  him.  That  the  soul 
within  us, 

Our  life's  star, 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting 
And  cometh  from  afar, 

was  a  truth  which  he  proclaimed  nearly 
two  centuries  before  the  famous  ode  was 
written.  He  seems  to  have  studied 
alchemy  not  so  much  for  its  profes- 
sional use  as  to  gratify  a  desire  to  see 
into  the  hidden  things  of  Nature,  to 
find  a  key  to  unlock  the  intentions 
of  the  First  Cause  at  the  back  of  all 
things. 

Something    of    the    greater    poet's 
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mind  was  also  in  him  when  he  took  up 
his  pen  to  write  of  the  priesthood 
of  children,  the  reverence,  the  sanc- 
tity, the  far-sighted  simplicity  of  the 
age  of  childhood.  No  poet's  child  had 
ever  sweeter  garland  than  this  on  its 
early  grave. 

Blest  Infant-Bud  whose  blossom-life 
Did  only  look  about  and  fall, 
Wearied  out  in  a  harmless  strife 
Of  tears,  and  milk,  the  food  of  all  ! 

Sweetly  didst  thou  expire  :  thy  soul 
Flew  home  unstained  by  his  new  kin  ; 
For  ere  thou  knewst  how  to  be  foul, 
Death  weaned  thee  from  the  world  and  sin. 

Softly  rest  all  thy  virgin-crums  ! 
Lapt  in  the  sweets  of  thy  young  breath, 
Expecting  till  thy  Saviour  comes 
To  dress  them,  and  unswaddle  death. 

There  is  one  quality  which  the  student 
of  his  verse  will  soon  perceive  is  not 
only  alien  to  the  literary  characteris- 
tics of  his  time,  but  is  even  an  ad- 
vance beyond  the  homely  powers  of 
Wordsworth's  rhythmical  expression. 
Yaughan  is  essentially  a  lyrical  poet ; 
all  the  elements  of  his  composition 
therefore  are  founded  on  one  definite 
basis.  He  followed  the  passing  fashion 
along  the  pathway  of  analysis,  but  he 
only  used  this,  as  true  poets  should,  as 
leading  to  the  broad  highway  of  sub- 
jective transformation.  The  materials 
obtained  by  the  analysis  of  experience 
were  resolved  into  the  beauty  and  bril- 
liance of  another  world  of  which  the 
imagination  alone  was  cognisant.  In 
addition  to  this  artistic  quality,  the 
truth  and  reality  of  his  impressions 
are  accentuated  by  the  intensity  of 
his  personal  feelings.  If  he  were  any- 
thing but  a  lyrical  genius  we  should 
say  that  he  only  rhymes  when  his 
mind  is  in  a  particular  mood  ;  but  as 
he  is  a  lyrical  singer  and  nothing  else, 
the  selection  of  his  material  is  limited  to 
the  fluctuations  of  his  own  desires  and 
his  own  aspirations.  And  so  the  value 
of  his  personality,  his  subjective  way 
of  looking  at  the  tendencies  of  things, 
will  depend  upon  his  mental  insight 
and  his  method  of  combining  the 
picturesque  and  the  imaginative. 


We  have  learnt  in  our  time  that 
there  must  be  a  natural  connection 
between  the  power  of  rhythmical  ex- 
pression and  the  completeness  of  in- 
sight into  the  things  of  life.  The 
more  distinct  the  transformation  of 
experience  the  more  distinct  should  be 
the  value  of  the  poetical  qualities. 
Therefore,  though  Yaughan  had  the 
same  characteristics  with  the  rest  of 
the  poetisers  of  his  particular  time,  he 
was  able  to  deal  with  subjects  of  his 
own  order  and  to  produce  effects  which 
his  contemporaries  could  not.  We  are 
not  surprised  to  find  that  he  shows  a 
knowledge  of  the  delicate  subtlety  of 
a  musical  rhythm — to  quote  his  own 
words  : 

As  angels  in  some  brighter  dreams 

Call  to  the  soul  when  man  doth  sleep  ; 

So  some  strange  thoughts  transcend  our 

wonted  themes 
And  into  glory  peep. 

The  academical  reputation  of  the 
courtier  Herbert,  and  his  biography 
in  the  leaves  of  the  immortal  Walton, 
have  kept  him  a  large  niche  in  the 
temple  of  Fame.  Perhaps  also  Crashaw, 
whose  verse  flows  with  an  evenness 
unknown  at  that  time,  and  Sandys, 
who  struck  out  an  independent  line  of 
his  own,  may  go  down  to  posterity 
with  larger  wreaths  around  their  brows 
than  ever  Yaughan  will  wear.  But 
neither  Herbert  nor  Crashaw  nor 
Sandys  ever  deserted  the  sterility  of 
their  wonted  themes ;  their  thoughts 
never  became  transcendental  ;  they 
knew  not  what  it  was  to  "  peep  into 
glory."  For  indeed,  not  in  all  the 
volumes  of  their  quips  and  cranks  will 
be  found  such  a  poetical  combination 
of  the  musical  and  the  picturesque  as 
in  Yaughan' s  description  of  a  fountain 
in  the  garden  of  Regeneration  : 

Only  a  little  fountain  lent 

Some  use  for  ears, 
And  on  the  dumb  shades  language  spent 

The  music  of  her  tears. 

There  is  more  than  a  touch  of  broader 
thought  and  modern  modes  of  specula- 
tion in  the  mysticism  that  comes  to  the 
surface  again  and  again  in  the  Silex 
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Scint'dlans.  This  resolves  itself  from 
a  condition  of  mind  almost  relative  to 
tho  half -doubting  scepticism  of  so  much 
of  our  modern  philosophy ;  the  great 
contrast  of  course  being  the  fact  that 
Yaughan  was  no  doubter,  but  so  intense 
a  believer  in  the  things  eternal  that 
tho  things  temporal  were  actually 
spectra,  things  real  to  him,  though 
supernatural — the  very  things  which 
appear  unreal  to  the  microscope  of 
modern  scrutiny.  What  we  have  as 
psychology  was  hardly  heard  of  then. 
It  never  invaded  the  realm  of  poetry 
except  in  the  half -shadows  of  some 
medieval  legend,  or  in  fuller  light  in 
the,  later  developments  of  German 
romance.  We  dare  hardly  call  Yaughan 
"  a  subtle-souled  psychologist,"  but  we 
dare  say  that  he  was  one  of  our  first 
psychical  poets.  He  gives  us  the  life 
of  the  soul  in  a  world  of  dreams, — 
dreams  of  beauty,  dreams  of  purity, 
dreams  of  holiness. 

His  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of 
later  times,  the  childlike  beauty  of  his 
inspirations  and  the  intensity  of  his 
impassioned  imagination  take  us  to  the 
songs  of  Blake  to  find  their  parallel. 
Between  the  sunset  of  Blake  and  the 
sunrise  of  Rossetti  there  is  another 
interval,  ere  "the  ways  of  sleep  and 
dreams  "  again  have  poetic  interpreta- 
tion. In  style,  in  form,  in  wealth  of 
language  he  is  inferior  to  the  author 
of  The  Blessed  Damozel,  but  it  is  curi- 
ous to  compare  the  way  in  which  the 
shadowy  world  has  been  realised  and 
peopled  by  both,  so  similarly,  yet  from 
such  different  points  of  view.  The 
Silarist  in  the  silence  of  the  Welsh 
hills  looks  through  all  the  outward  ap- 
pearance to  the  hidden  glory  of  One 
who  made  the  earth  and  sky  ;  this  is 
the  mysticism  of  faith.  Kossetti  is  not 
troubled  with  morality.  The  Christ 
and  the  Mary  give  pretty  legends, 
archaic  forms  whereof  to  treat  amid 
the  city's  smoke  and  din ;  all  the 
world  is  a  dreamland  with  little  tangi- 
ble reality  at  the  back  of  it.  The  one 
is  spiritual,  the  other  is  material  and 
sensuous.  And  yet  they  are  alike  in 
their  mystic  mode  of  interpretation, 


their  isolation  from  conventionality, 
their  control  of  style,  their  imagina- 
tive vividness,  their  intense  conception 
of  the  mystery  of  life.  This  is  strange 
perhaps  in  an  interval  of  two  centuries, 
but  a  careful  reading  of  Yaughan 's 
poem  entitled  The  World  will  show  us 
something  in  the  way  of  poetic  mate- 
rial, something  of  self -reflection  and 
esoteric  contemplation  which  were  a 
new  phenomena  in  a  day  when  the 
flowers  of  exoteric  culture  were  the 
only  blooms  thought  worth  a  show. 
Herbert's  criticism  of  the  world  is  the 
criticism  of  personal  application  and 
knowledge,  and  his  advice  and  counsel 
is  for  those  who  have  to  tread  the 
beaten  tracks  of  Yanity  Fair.  A  few 
lines  from  Yaughan' s  view  of  life 
here  and  hereafter  will  serve  to  show 
that  he  trod  on  higher  paths. 

I  saw  Eternity  the  other  night, 
Like  a  great  ring  of  pure  and  endless  light, 

All  calm,  as  it  was  bright ; 
And  round  beneath  it,  Time  in  hours, 
days,  years, 

Driven  by  the  spheres 
Like  a  vast  shadow  mov'd. 

The  guiding  spirit  of  Herbert  is 
manifest  in  the  Silex  Scintillam,  espe- 
cially in  the  first  part.  And  yet  there 
are  many  differences  between  the  work 
of  the  master  and  that  of  the  disciple, 
differences  which  practically  set  the 
disciple  above  the  master.  Herbert 
had  been  a  man  of  the  world,  and  the 
world,  offering  many  bright  baubles  to 
him  with  one  hand,  had  snatched  them 
away  rather  ruthlessly  with  the  other. 
He  was  not  by  this  made  a  cynic, 
though  he  learnt  the  hard  lesson  that 
the  things  of  the  world  pass  away. 
He  retired  into  the  sanctity  of  a 
country  parsonage  and  lived  the  life 
of  an  ascetic.  Yaughan,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  not  had  the  terrible  bitterness 
of  seeing  the  golden  day-dreams  of  his 
manhood  fade  away  into  the  rough 
substance  of  stern  reality.  From  his 
youth  he  seems  to  have  known  what 
to  expect  in  a  world  of  curious  fate. 
He  paid  indeed  heavily  for  the  licentious 
folly  of  his  youth,  and  we  gather  that 
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he  had  to  battle  till  the  day  of  his 
death  with  the  temptation  of  the  flesh 
which  had  wrecked  his  constitution  so 
early  in  life. 

Then,  further,  Herbert  was  profes- 
sionally religious ;  Vaughan  was  not. 
This  is  a  fact  that  sufficiently  accounts 
for  the  songs  of  the  latter  flowing  at 
times  with  so  much  more  ease.  It  is 
in  this  natural  piety  where  we  find 
Yaughan  at  his  best ;  and  at  his  best 
he  has  an  intensity,  a  clearness  and 
truth  which  far  excel  the  stilted  senti- 
ment of  his  master.  Herbert  is  at 
times  weak  and  halting.  Like  Icarus 
he  tries  to  fly  too  high,  and  his  strained 
attempt  at  some  fine  conceit  lands  him 
in  the  waters  of  failure.  His  finest 
thoughts  are  often  dull  and  crabbed 
by  their  very  ingenuity.  The  peculiar 
ingredient  of  spicy  wit,  without  which 
no  rhymster  could  serve  up  a  dish 
dainty  enough  for  the  popular  appetite, 
was  his  great  tour  deforce.  He  very 
soon  secured  a  large  audience  by  the 
brilliant  cleverness  with  which  he 
grasped  and  made  his  own  the  popu- 
lar versification  of  his  time.  He 
speaks  moreover  when  a  poet  should — 
when  the  torrents  and  thunders  of  the 
valley  have  been  left  behind,  when  the 
heart  and  the  reins  have  been  tried, 
when  the  idle  ore  has  been  battered 
into  shape  and  use ;  and  alone  in  his 
perfect  self-consciousness,  with  his 
soul  as  peaceful  as  the  abysmal  depth 
of  the  sea,  he  stands  the  image  and 
mouthpiece  of  his  God  on  the  summit 
of  the  Mount. 

The  work  of  Herbert  is  the  work  of 
a  few  years,  the  flowers  that  blossomed 
in  the  prime  of  life.  Yaughan' s 
writings  are  few  and  far  betweeen  ; 
they  are  the  record  of  his  doubts,  his 
sorrows  and  struggles  from  his  youth 
upwards, — "  Singing  prayer  and  prayer 
to  the  highest  heavens."  He  never 
strove  to  gain  the  ear  of  popularity  ; 
nor  indeed  was  his  poetry  ever  likely 
to  be  popular  in  any  sense  of  the 


word.  If  the  struggles  of  a  poet's 
heart  are  stinging  with  sentiment 
and  gaudy  with  the  tinsel  of  sensa- 
tion, the  world  will  delight  to  turn 
its  ear  to  listen.  The  agonies  of 
a  weak  soul  knocking  at  the  door  of 
some  higher  hope  is  too  simple  a  theme 
in  its  very  depth  for  the  over-fed  wis- 
dom of  the  wise  to  listen  to.  It  is  a 
bird,  they  will  say,  that  is  ever  sing- 
ing on  one  note,  and  wearisome  to 
hear. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  told  us 
that  in  reading  poetry  we  are  apt  to 
give  way  to  the  frequent  temptation 
"  to  adopt  the  historic  estimate,  or  the 
personal  estimate,  and  to  forget  the 
real  estimate  ;  which  latter,  neverthe- 
less, we  must  employ  if  we  are  to 
make  poetry  yield  us  its  full  benefit." 
It  may  be  natural  for  most  of  us  to 
forget  the  real  estimate;  we  prefer 
the  personal  one,  and  indeed  that  seems 
the  one  likely  to  attract  those  who 
take  up  the  Silex  Scintillans  and  en- 
deavour to  discover  the  value  of  Henry 
Yaughan' s  criticism  of  life. 

He  will  strike  the  silent  chords  in 
the  depths  of  the  heart,  and  arrest 
the  inquiry  and  humble  attention  of 
any  who  have  had  anything  of  a 
similar  experience.  Here  they  will 
find  thoughts  that  have  baffled  true 
expression,  put  into  tender,  speaking 
words.  The  sorrow  of  man  is  the 
keynote  of  the  harmony ;  not  the 
mere  monotonous  wail  of  Werterism, 
but  the  healthy,  hopeful,  strengthen- 
ing appeal  for  patience  and  endurance 
which  brings  the  truest  comfort, 
"  making  the  whole  most  musical." 
The  very  curiousness  with  which  he 
envelopes  the  healing  lessons  of  his 
didactic  poetry  is  sufficient  charm  to 
attract  attention. 

So  quaintly  fashioned  as  to  add  a  grace 
To  the  sweet  fancies  which  they  bear, 

Even  as  a  bronze  delved  from  some  ancient 

place 
For  very  rust  shows  fair. 
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IN  our  summer  fishings  one  of  the 
spots  to  which  we  used  to  resort  was  a 
quaint  cottage  in  the  vale  of  Duddon, 
— the  Duddon  that  Wordsworth  has 
immortalised  in  his  series  of  sonnets. 
The  cottage  stood  hard  by  the  stream, 
and  in  it  lived  a  widow  woman,  the 
daughter  of  a  hill  "  statesman."  Dur- 
ing trout-time  the  house  was  embow- 
ered in  greenery.  Deliciously  cool  was 
its  whitewashed  porch  and  clean 
sanded  floor,  a  great  tree  standing 
over  all.  In  the  grate  of  her  parlour 
in  .summer,  where  Wordsworth  often 
used  to  sit,  she  invariably  had  a  thick 
sod  of  purple  heather  in  full  bloom. 
To  the  stream  many  anglers  came,  and 
drew  from  their  holds  the  pink  spotted 
trout.  The  dipper  and  kingfisher 
darted  by  the  door,  and  those  who 
drank  in  the  quiet  and  pastoral  peace 
of  Duddon  never  forgot  it.  The  woman 
of  the  cottage,  by  great  industry  and 
exertion,  had  reared  and  settled  com- 
fortably in  life  a  large  family.  She 
was  respected  by  all  who  knew  her. 
Out  of  her  small  means  she  gave  away 
almost  as  much  food  and  home-brewed 
ale  as  was  sold  by  any  inn  of  the  coun- 
try-side. For  one  in  so  limited  a 
sphere  in  life  hers  was  almost  an  ideal 
existence  ;  and  yet  her  end  was  ter- 
ribly tragic.  She  left  home  one  wintry 
afternoon  to  visit  a  sick  relation  in 
Eskdale.  At  this  time  pedlars  (of 
whom  the  Wanderer  of  The,  Excursion 
is  ».  type)  were  common  in  remote 
coui  itry  districts ;  and  one  of  these 
offered  to  convey  her  in  his  gig  to  her 
destination  over  the  Birkmoor  road. 
At  the  end  of  this  he  was  to  take  her 
up  at  a  stated  time.  It  happened  that 
she  was  too  late  for  the  pedlar,  but 
walked  onwards,  supposing  that  he 
was  behind  and  would  overtake  her. 
On  the  sixth  day  after  this,  the  clergy- 
man's daughter  from  Eskdale  casually 


called  at  the  poor  woman's  cottage.  It 
then  became  known  that  she  had  not 
been  seen  at  Eskdale ;  and  a  band  of 
dales-folk  at  once  set  out  to  search 
the  Fells.  The  body  of  the  poor  crea- 
ture was  found  only  forty  yards  from 
the  road,  her  hands  and  knees  terribly 
lacerated  and  her  clothes  torn.  These 
showed  that  after  losing  the  power  of 
walking  she  had  struggled  on,  no  one 
knows  how  far,  upon  her  hands  and 
knees.  She  had  taken  out  her  specta- 
cles, to  assist  her  in  seeing  her  way,  as 
was  thought,  through  the  blinding 
mists.  These  had  prevailed  for  a  week, 
and  to  them  must  be  attributed  the 
fact  that  the  body  lay  so  long  undis- 
covered on  the  mountain  road.  Some 
sweetmeats,  tied  in  a  handkerchief, 
which  she  had  carried  for  her  grand- 
children, were  found  near  the  spot 
where  she  died. 

None  but  those  who  have  been 
caught  in  them  can  form  any  idea  how 
terrible  are  mountain  snowstorms. 
Blinding  and  bewildering,  both  men 
and  animals  quickly  succumb  to  them. 
Clouds  and  banks  of  snow  rush  hither 
and  thither  in  opaque  masses ;  the 
bitter  hail  and  sleet  seem  to  drive 
through  you.  A  few  moments  after 
the  storm  breaks,  every  wrap  is  soaked 
through ;  the  cold  is  intense,  and  a 
sense  of  numbness  soon  seizes  on  the 
entire  body.  Twice  has  the  writer 
narrowly  escaped  death  on  the  northern 
mountains  in  winter,  deliverance  upon 
one  occasion  being  made  barely  in  time 
by  a  search-party  of  shepherds. 

Easdale  is  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque glens  upon  the  Cumbrian 
mountains, — "  a  spot  made  by  Nature 
for  herself."  With  its  tarn,  its  ghyll- 
contained  waterfall,  and  the  fact  of  its 
being  placed  among  the  splintered 
peaks  of  the  Borrowdale  series,  it  con- 
stitutes a  wild  and  charming  spot  at 
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every  season.  Here  upon  the  snow, 
many  years  ago,  was  played  a  cruel 
tragedy  indeed.  A  poor  hard-working 
peasant  and  his  wife,  by  name  Green, 
were  returning  from  Langdale  late  on  a 
wintry  evening  to  their  home  in  Eas- 
dale.  A  terrible  storm  overtook  them 
on  the  way,  and  becoming  exhausted 
both  died  in  it.  Meanwhile  six  chil- 
dren were  snow-bound  in  their  cottage, 
where  they  remained  several  days  with- 
out help.  Fully  appreciating  their 
situation,  but  as  yet  ignorant  of  the 
fate  which  had  befallen  their  parents, 
a  little  lass  of  nine  assumed  command 
and  exhibited  unusual  forethought  and 
care  in  meeting  the  wants  of  her 
brothers  and  sisters.  After  some  days 
she  made  her  escape  from  the  cottage, 
and  told  the  shepherds  how  her  father 
and  mother  had  failed  to  return.  A 
search-party  was  organised  ;  and  after 
some  time  the  bodies  were  discovered 
upon  the  hills  at  a  short  distance  from 
each  other. 


II. 

The  wheatears  love  to  haunt  the  old 
wall.  In  summer  they  are  never  far 
from  it, — and  in  one  of  its  niches  they 
lay  their  pale  blue  eggs.  The  wall  runs 
by  the  side  of  the  fells,  and  boasts  a 
fauna  and  a  flora  all  its  own.  In  the 
interstices  of  the  stones  spleenwort  and 
the  parsley  fern  grow,  there  are 
mosses  and  lichens  too,  and  stone-crop. 
A  few  grasses  wave  airily  on  the  scant 
mound  at  the  top,  and  a  solitary  fox- 
glove with  its  purple  fingers.  Two 
species  of  shelled  snails  take  harbour 
in  the  wall,  one  of  them  the  beautiful 
Helix  nemoralis.  There  are  insects 
innumerable,  bronze  and  gilded  flies, 
and  spiders  that  hang  out  their  golden 
webs  to  the  dews  of  morning.  These 
are  festooned  from  stone  to  stone,  and 
are  productions  of  the  night.  Weasels 
love  the  old  wall,  mice  hide  beneath  it, 
and  from  it  in  spring  the  hedgehog 
rolls  its  spines  covered  with  dead  oak- 
leaves.  Sometimes  the  fox,  as  it  leaves 
its  green  benk  in  the  crags,  runs  along 
its  summit.  Harebells  nod  at  its  foot, 


and  green,  fragrant  brackens.  Mount- 
ain blackbirds  perch  upon  it,  and  stone- 
chats  and  pipits. 

Half-way  down  the  wall,  on  its  near 
side,  is  a  sad,  green,  spot,  beside  which 
we  have  thrown  up  a  loose  cairn. 
It  happened  in  winter  when  the  Fells 
were  white.  The  snows  had  fallen 
thickly  for  many  days  ;  all  the  deep 
holes  were  filled  up,  and  the  mountain 
road  was  no  longer  to  be  seen.  The 
wall-tops  stood  out  as  white  ridges  on 
the  otherwise  smooth  surface.  Only 
the  crags  hung  in  shaggy,  snowy 
masses,  black  seams  and  scars  picking 
out  the  dread  ravines.  Nature  was 
sombre  and  still ;  it  seemed  as  though 
her  pulse  rhad  ceased  to  beat.  The 
softly  winnowed  [snow-flakes  still  fell, 
and  not  even  the  wing  of  a  bird  of  prey 
wafted  the  cold,  thin  air.  It  had  gone 
hard  with  the  sheep.  Hundreds  were 
buried  in  the  snow,  and  would  have  to 
be  dug  out.  They  sought  the  site  of 
the  old  wall,  and  fell  into  the  deepest 
drifts.  Only  the  hardy  goat-like  herd- 
wicks  instinctively  climbed  to  the  bleak 
and  exposed  fell-tops.  In  this  was  their 
safety.  To  relieve  the  sheep  that  had 
as  yet  escaped,  hay  was  carried  to  the 
Fells.  Each  shepherd  had  a  loose 
bundle  upon  his  back.  It  was  thus, 
with  the  three  dogs,  that  we  toiled  up 
the  gorge  by  an  undefined  route 
parallel  to  the  buried  fence.  Soon  it 
commenced  to  snow  heavily,  and  the 
sky  suddenly  darkened.  The  dogs 
that  were  in  front  stopped  before  some 
object.  They  whined,  ran  towards  us, 
and  gave  out  short,  sharp  barks.  With 
a  kind  of  instinctive  dread  we  followed 
them.  They  led  us  to  a  granite  boul- 
der ;  and  on  its  lee  side  lay  something 
starkly  outlined  against  the  snow. 
Dead!  we  whispered  to  each  other. 
There  was  no  trace  of  pain, — nothing 
but  quiet  peace.  The  icy  fingers  grasped 
a  pencil,  and  on  the  snow  lay  a  scrap 
of  paper.  It  contained  only  two  words, 
This  day, — nothing  more. 

It  was  Christmas.  In  silent  bene- 
diction the  snowflakes  fell  upon  him, 
and  as  these  formed  a  pure  white 
shroud,  his  face  seemed  touched  with 
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the  light  of  ineffable  love.  We  buried 
him  next  day  in  the  little  mountain 
cemetery.  Whence  he  came,  or  whither 
he  went,  none  ever  knew.  A  few  be- 
longings— paltry  enough — are  thrust  in 
a  hole  in  the  old  barn  for  Jier.  How  pre- 
cious, too,  God  knows,  if  ever  she  should 
come  that  way. 

This  cold,  still,  dead  thing,  is  a  sad 
association, — but  it  will  remain. 

III. 

A  green  mountain  slope,  with  red  out- 
croppings  here  and  there,  had  originally 
suggested  untold  treasure  in  the  shape 
of  rich  iron-ore.  This  had  produced, 
as  the  hill-sides  abundantly  showed,  the 
various  stages  of  mining  enthusiasm. 
But  the  ordinary  processes  of  Nature 
would,  in  this  case,  seem  to  have 
been  reversed ;  and  so  it  came  about 
that  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  pros- 
pectors were  never  to  be  realised.  The 
rich  red  rock  which  showed  at  the  top, 
degenerated  in  quality  in  exact  ratio 
as  it  gained  in  depth.  And  this  fact 
it  was  that  cost  the  original  holders  so 
many  thousands  of  pounds.  Never  had 
speculation  seemed  less  speculative. 
But,  instead  of  being  buried  in  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  mountain,  the 
absolutely  pure  iron-stone  cropped  up 
among  the  brackens,  picking  out  their 
tender  green  with  its  deep  earthly 
stains.  Nuggets  knocked  from  the 
"  leads  "  were  dense  and  heavy  to  the 
hand,  and  mutely  asked  but  to  be 
worked  to  be  transmuted  into  gold.  It 
needed  but  little  persuasion  for  men  to 
embark  in  the  undertaking,  and  that 
little  was  furnished  by  the  mining 
engineers.  Their  reports  were  as  glow- 
ing as  the  red  iron-stone  itself.  Then 
active  operations  were  commenced. 
Every  one  concerned  threw  himself 
vigorously  into  the  work,  and  a 
valloy  previously  unknown  became 
as  active  as  an  invaded  ant-hill. 
Stal  wart  ^miners  came  there  with  kit 
and  tools — men  skilled  in  their  work, 
who  had  disembowelled  the  mountains 
of  Cumberland  and  Cornwall.  They 
occupied  the  wooden  shanties  that  had 


been  hastily  erected  for  them  ;  and, 
as  they  took  the  sun  among  the  birch 
and  hazel  bushes  on  Sundays,  dreamt 
over  the  dreams  of  the  sanguine 
proprietors. 

It  were  well,  however,  to  draw  a 
veil  over  all  subsequent  proceedings. 
Nature,  for  her  part,  has  already  done 
so.  The  torn  and  abraided  hill-sides 
have  lost  their  harsh  outlines,  and  a 
veil  of  kindly  mantling  green  has 
spread  itself  over  all.  True,  as  in 
other  similar  enterprises,  there  are 
still  traces  of  the  useless  essay — the 
dull,  prosaic  record  of  half-finished 
ditches,  purposeless  shafts,  untenable 
pits,  abandoned  engines,  and  meaning- 
less disruptions  of  the  soil  upon  the 
mountain — and  a  railway. 

This  last  was  one  of  the  details  of 
the  original  enterprise,  and  cost 
.£100,000.  It  is  still  in  operation,  runs 
for  no  one  in  particular,  and  but  for 
few  folk  in  general.  Its  way  lies  along 
a  beautiful  valley  hemmed  in  by 
mountains  where  the  line  ends.  There 
is  no  way  out  of  the  vale  except  by 
walking  over  the  hills,  and  only  a  few 
straggling  tourists  ever  invade  it. 
You  take  the  train  at  its  junction  with 
an  insignificant  loop-line,  and  accom- 
pany it  to  its  destination.  You  are 
booked  by  ah  all-important  official, 
who  is  a  compound  of  many  indi- 
viduals. He  issues  tickets,  is  guard, 
porter,  station-master,  and  signalman 
in  one.  These  offices  apply  not  to  one 
station  alone,  but  to  four.  In  addition 
he  is  general  superintendent,  and  di- 
rects the  lad  who  drives  the  engine. 
I  have  said  that  the  route  of  the 
line  is  up  a  narrow  gorge-like  valley  ; 
and  this  has  a  decided  incline  over  the 
dozen  miles  of  its  sinuous  course. 
Here  everything  is  primitive,  and 
there  is  no  great  necessity  to  conform 
to  conventional  rules.  The  carriages, 
even  the  first-class  carriages,  are  hardly 
constructed  with  a  view  to  comfort ; 
and,  when  you  get  tired  of  the  jolting 
of  these,  the  factotum  alluded  to  has 
no  objection  to  stopping  the  train  so 
that  you  may  get  out  and  walk.  Even 
if  you  stay  to  gather  wild  flowers — 
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and  the  valley  here  is  a  wild  flower 
paradise — you  may  soon  by  a  sharp 
trot  catch  the  train  again,  even  if  it  be 
going  at  its  lightning-express  speed, 
so  to  speak.  Daily  the  goat-like  herd- 
wicks  stray  on  to  the  line  from  the 
neighbouring  knolls ;  and  occasionally 
you  are  asked  to  throw  stones  at  the 
little  mountain  sheep,  so  that  the  train 
may  speed  on  its  way.  Mr.  General 
Superintendent  will  also  give  you 
permission  to  shoot  rabbits  from  the 
moving  train.  It  was  while  we  were 
thus  engaged  that  the  whole  thing 
came  to  a  sudden  stop.  Upon  looking 
out  to  learn  why,  we  saw  a  couple  of 
dales-folk  walking  leisurely  towards 
us,  and  wanting  to  know,  "What 
o'clock  it  might  be  by  the  day."  At 
another  point  along  the  line  we  stopped 
to  replenish  the  engine  with  water. 
This  was  done  from  a  disused  grocery 
box,  into  which  the  tricklings  from  the 
hill-side  were  directed  by  a  bit  of  wood 
hollowed  in  the  form  of  a  spout.  The 
engine-boy  sat  upon  the  box,  whistling 
through  the  process,  which  occupied 
an  unconscionable  time.  He  was  a 
lad  of  pleasant  face,  who  amused  him- 
self when  the  train  was  in  progress  by 
pelting  the  birds  and  sheep  with  bits 
of  coal  from  the  tender. 

Before  long,  I  take  it,  all  trace  of 
the  "White  Quartz  Valley  Railway  will 
have  vanished.  Its  plant  is  decaying, 
and  soon  will  fall  away.  Swallows 
have  built  beneath  the  rafters  of  the 
miners'  sheds  :  at  evening  bats  fly  in 
and  out  at  the  open  doors  ;  and  a  pair 
of  screech-owls  that  have  taken  up 
their  abode  declare  the  place  as  deso- 
late. There  is  only  one  person  in  the 
country-side  who  has  yet  any  lingering 
faith  in  the  railway,  the  mine,  or  the 
mountain.  This  is  one  old  miner, 
himself  like  a  nugget  of  iron-ore.  He 
has  infinite  faith  in  a  deep  compensat- 
ing future,  and  bides  his  time.  When 
mellowed  by  ale  and  the  soothing 
fumes  of  a  short  black  pipe,  he  assures 
you  that  he  will  stand  by  that  mountain 
through  fair  weather  or  foul.  And  if 
you  evince  any  interest  in  his  oft-told 
tale  and  have  gained  his  confidence,  he 


will  take  down  an  old  gunpowder- 
canister  and  reveal  to  you  the  sub- 
stance of  his  faith. 

"  Them  there  shares,  as  was  give  to 

me  by  Lord  L hissel'  is  worth  a 

matter  o'  £2,000  o'  solid  gold  if  ever 
them  mines  should  yield.  That's  the 
vally  on  'em,  as  is  writ  in  black  and 
white  inside.  Two  hundred  shares  at 
£10  apiece  is  £2,000.  I've  reckoned 
it  times  and  again.  Me  lord  gev  'em 
to  me  wi'  'is  own  'ands,  and  he  says, 
says  he,  '  Mould,  some  day,  meybe, 
ye'll  become  a  rich  man.'  " 

But  Mould  never  did  become  rich ; 
and  this  is  how  it  came  about.  For 
months  we  had  been  under  the  un- 
broken dominion  of  ice  and  snow. 
Many  of  those  who  had  attained  to  a 
garrulous  old  age  lamented  the  cessa- 
tion of  what  they  called  old-fashioned 
winters  for  the  last  time.  The  snow 
fell  thickly,  and  as  it  came  through  a 
thin,  biting  air  it  was  frozen  ere  it 
reached  the  ground.  Neither  man  nor 
beast  nor  bird  could  break  through  the 
hard,  glistening  crust.  As  many  of 
the  stone  fences  as  were  not  completely 
buried,  were  scalloped  and  fluted  in 
most  fantastic  fashion.  Everywhere 
was  one  wide,  white  expanse ;  and  a 
silence  that  might  be  felt  covered  the 
land.  The  hill-districts  were  terrible 
in  their  loneliness ;  and  every  frost 
seemed  to  deepen  the  desolation.  But 
at  the  end  of  six  silent  weeks  there 
came  a  great  change.  A  soft,  warm 
wind  set  in  from  the  south,  bringing 
heavy  rain-clouds.  First  the  snow  of 
the  lower  lands  became  honeycombed, 
and  then  was  dissolved  by  the  night 
rains.  Black  seams  and  scars  picked 
out  the  dread  ravines  of  the  hills  ;  and 
the  fell  becks  tore  down  the  slopes 
bearing  tons  of  loose  earth.  The  val- 
leys became  river-beds,  and  the  masses 
of  brown  water  rushed  off  to  the  sea. 
In  thirty-six  hours  the  transformation 
was  complete,  and  striking  beyond  de- 
scription. The  burst  of  life  and  the 
babel  of  sounds  were  almost  bewilder- 
ing. The  air  was  filled  with  the  flutter 
of  wings  and  the  voices  of  birds.  In 
short,  by  sea  or  by  land  never  was 
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there  a  more  sudden  change.  A  new 
element  was  in  the  air,  and  the  older 
f ar  ners  averred  that  there  had  been  a 
ground  thaw,  an  event  as  rare,  accord- 
ing to  them,  as  a  lunar  rainbow. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  transfor- 
inajion  was  that  great  masses  of  crag 
hac  fallen,  and  a  mightier  mass  than 
all  hung  trembling  in  a  black  abyss. 
As  soon  as  the  sky  had  cleared,  old 
Mo  aid  was  abroad  on  the  mountain 
with  his  bleared  eyes  greedily  fixed  on 
the  loosened  crag.  His  tottering  mind 
saw  in  the  wet,  glowing  ironstone  the 
rea  isation  of  his  life-dream.  The 
ruined  speculators,  the  engineers,  the 
mir  ers, — all  were  wrong.  His  faith 
in  the  mountain  was  fulfilled.  As  he 
looked,  a  cold  sweat  broke  over  his 
body.  He  steadied  himself  as  he  sank 
on  i  boulder,  and  then  in  imagination 
tool:  up  two  great  handfuls  of  glisten- 
ing gold,  and  let  the  bright  coins  run 
through  his  bony  fingers.  The  parch- 
ment in  the  powder-canister,  ay,  and 
more,  more  were  his  !  A  shepherd  and 
his  dog  passed  close  by,  but  Mould 
nevor  saw  them.  He  thought  a  while 
longer,  then  went  down  to  his  hut. 
He  would  blast  the  crag  from  the 
bre&st  that  held  it,  and  if  only  the 
heart  of  the  mountain  confirmed  what 
he  .suspected,  then  he  was  rich,  rich 
indeed ! 

As  the  short  afternoon  fell,  he 
starred  off  from  his  hut  to  cry  Open, 


sesame  f  A  barrel  of  gunpowder  lay  on 
his  bare  shoulder,  and  wrapped  in  his 
rough  frieze  coat  was  a  delicate  straw- 
stem  fuse.  These  would  solve  the 
mystery. 

They  solved  two  mysteries,  —  a 
greater  and  a  less. 

The  powder  and  the  fuse  were  placed 
in  position.  A  flint  and  steel  sup- 
plied a  spark,  and  Mould's  shambling 
legs  carried  him  off  over  the  rugged 
boulders.  Then  he  watched, — watched 
for  a  red  glare  to  tear  the  sky,  and  a 
thundering  sound  to  shake  the  moun- 
tain. But  neither  came.  Save  for  the 
hoarse  croak  of  a  raven  and  the  bark 
of  a  fox,  nothing  broke  the  stillness. 

One  hour,  two,  three, — the  fuse 
must  have  failed,  or  the  powder  have 
become  damp  ;  and  as  the  moon  and 
stars  lit  up  the  crag,  Mould  climbed  up 
to  examine  the  spot. 

Precisely  what  happened  next  is  not 
known.  Suddenly  it  seemed  as  though 
the  mountain  had  exploded.  There 
was  a  terrible  glare,  something  like  an 
earthquake  shook  the  ground,  and 
thousands  of  tons  of  rock  and  earth 
rushed  down  into  the  White  Quartz 
Valley.  That  was  all.  The  great,  green 
mountain  had  taken  Mould  to  her 
broader  bosom,  and  the  night  wander- 
ings of  the  old  man  had  led  in  the  way 
of  the  Delectable  Mountains  whence 
there  is  no  return. 
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IT  was  the  summer  of  1547,  and  a 
great  multitude  of  people  had  assembled 
in  the  forest  of  St.  Germain,  to  witness 
a  spectacle  that  was  never  again  to  be 
seen  on  French  soil.  All  Paris  was 
there ;  nobles,  merchants,  soldiers, 
artisans,  black-robed  lawyers,  students, 
priests, — they  had  poured  in  thou- 
sands out  of  the  narrow  crooked  streets 
into  the  fragrant  greenwood.  And 
among  them  were  many  gaunt  figures 
in  doublets  of  a  fashion  a  quarter  of 
a  century  old,  mounted  on  lean  and 
limping  horses ;  poverty-stricken  nobles 
from  distant  provinces,  who  had  wan- 
dered out  from  their  ruined  manors 
and  empty  granges,  moved  by  a  strange 
curiosity  to  look  for  once  on  the  new 
Court  and  King. 

For  the  King  was  there ;  it  was  in 
fact  a  royal  quarrel  that  was  to  be 
settled  on  the  greensward  in  presence 
of  those  eager  spectators.  And  with 
him  was  Diane  de  Poitiers,  the  pale 
woman,  twenty  years  older  than  the 
young  sovereign  about  whom  she  had 
woven  her  mysterious  spells.  It  was 
for  Diane's  gratification  that  the 
chivalry  of  France  had  gathered  under 
the  great  oaks  and  chestnuts  to  assist 
at  a  duel  between  two  combatants  so 
unequally  matched  that  the  result  was 
a  foregone  conclusion. 

The  courtiers  of  Francis  I.,  headed 
by  the  Duchesse  d'Estampes,  had  con- 
sidered a  woman  of  forty,  captivating 
a  prince  of  twenty,  a  fair  mark  for 
their  wit.  They  had  flung  their  in- 
sults at  Diane  lightly  for  some  years, 
forgetting  that  kings  do  not  live  for 
ever.  But  the  funeral  ceremonies 
of  Francis  were  scarcely  over  before 
Diane  took  measures  to  prove  to 
these  imprudent  people  that  La 
Vieille,  as  they  called  her,  was  not 
to  be  ridiculed  with  impunity.  The 
Duchesse  d'Estampes  was  banished  to 


Brittany,  with  a  twofold  charge  of 
heresy  and  treason  hanging  over  her. 
A  worse  fate  might  have  befallen  her 
if  it  had  not  been  for  one  of  her  agents, 
who  was  intelligent  enough  to  bribe 
the  Guises.  This  moderate  measure 
did  not,  however,  satisfy  her  enemy, 
who  had  planned  a  more  elaborate 
revenge. 

Among  the  warmest  friends  of  the 
Duchess  was  a  certain  M.  de  Jarnac, 
who  had  long  been  destined  to 
receive  the  blow  aimed  actually  at 
Diane's  rival.  Everything  had  been 
in  train  for  a  long  time.  A  year  or 
more  ago  the  docile  Henry  had  put 
into  circulation  an  odious  slander  about 
De  Jarnac  which  came  of  course  in  due 
time  to  the  victim's  ears;  when  he 
exclaimed  hotly  that  it  was  an  infam- 
ous lie,  whoever  had  uttered  it.  Then 
it  appeared  that  the  highest  personage 
but  one  in  the  kingdom  was  responsible 
for  the  story. 

The  Dauphin  could  not,  of  course, 
take  up  his  own  quarrel ;  but  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  finding  a  champion. 
Frangois  de  Yivonne,  Seigneur  de  la 
Chataigneraie  begged  eagerly  to  be 
allowed  to  act  for  the  Prince.  The 
King  was  applied  to  for  leave  to  settle 
the  matter  according  to  ancient  custom, 
by  Wager  of  Battle.  Francis  refused 
the  required  permission  and  for  some 
months  the  subject  was  dropped. 
Francis  died  in  the  spring  of  1547,  and 
Henry  had  been  king  exactly  three 
weeks  when  the  Secretary  of  State 
signed  an  Order  of  Council  summoning 
De  Jarnac  to  meet  Chataigneraie  in 
judicial  combat  in  three  months'  time. 
This  characteristic  institution  of  the 
Middle  Ages  had  already  become  half 
obsolete.  The  laws  which  regulated  it 
were  condemned  for  their  barbarity  even 
in  that  age  which  cannot  be  accused  of 
being  over  sensitive  to  human  suffering. 
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They  provided  that  the  combat  should 
terminate  only  by  the  death  or  sur- 
render of  one  of  the  combatants  who, 
in  either  case,  remained  at  the  absolute 
dispDsal  of  the  victor.  The  savage 
triumph  of  Achilles  over  the  dead 
Trojan  hero  was  quoted  as  a  satisfactory 
precedent,  and  frequently  imitated. 
The  vanquished  was  regarded  as  a  male- 
factor whose  crime  was  not  expiated 
by  death;  according  to  the  Laws  of 
the  Lombards  his  corpse  was  not 
entitled  to  rest  in  consecrated  earth. 
The  severity  of  this  code  sprang  of 
course  from  the  belief  that  Providence 
intei  posed  directly  on  these  occasions, 
awarding  the  palm  to  him  who  de- 
servod  it.  To  hold  the  defeated  in- 
nocent in  face  of  such  testimony  to 
the  contrary,  was  to  blaspheme  the 
justice  of  God.  But  by  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  Wager  of 
Battle  had  ceased  to  be  the  crude  expres- 
sion of  a  faith  unenlightened  certainly, 
but  earnest  and  sincere.  The  religious 
sentiment  that  at  once  accounted  for 
and  excused  it  was  gone.  No  revela- 
tion of  Divine  Justice  was  expected 
by  the  spectators  of  this  ordeal  j  it 
was  rather  an  exhibition  of  mortal 
passion  which  they  had  gone  out  to 
see. 

De  Jarnac' s  ruin  was  the  scarcely 
disguised  object  of  the  royal  de- 
cree. To  him,  and  to  every  one  else, 
it  appeared  inevitable.  Chataigneraie 
was  a  man  of  seven  or  eight  and 
twenty,  of  middle  height,  square  set, 
strongly  built,  an  athlete  renowned  for 
his  surprising  feats  of  arms.  The 
younger  son  of  a  Poitou  family,  he 
had  come  to  Court  almost  penniless  ; 
but  Henry,  like  our  own  Eliza- 
beth, loved  a  proper  man,  and  the 
vigorous  Poitevin  was  soon  on  the 
road  DO  fortune.  He  was  something 
of  a  1  >ully,  but  no  one  cared  to  quarrel 
with  him,  for  his  reputation  both  as  a 
wrestler  and  a  swordsman  was  well 
established,  and  he  stood  high  in  the 
King's  good  graces.  De  Jarnac  was 
older  than  his  opponent,  a  tall,  slender, 
delicat  e  man,  a  little  wanting  in  nerve, 
certainly  with  no  passion  for  fighting. 


They  had  once  been  comrades  in  arms, 
and  no  one  knew  better  than  he  Chat- 
aigneraie's  immense  superiority.  He 
found  himself  therefore  forced  into  a 
position  from  which  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  extricate  himself  with  honour. 
He  made  one  melancholy  attempt  to 
arrange  matters  with  Madame  de 
Poitiers,  who  informed  him  coldly  that 
the  wine  was  drawn  and  must  be 
drunk  ;  adding  that  the  King  was  in- 
terested in  the  matter  and  would  never 
yield.  De  Jarnac  then  began  to  attend 
to  his  soul,  in  preparation  for  death. 

The  least  sanguine  of  mortals  does 
not  however  abandon  life  without  a 
struggle.  For  some  weeks  De  Jarnac 
employed  himself  in  acts  of  devotion, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  engaged  an 
Italian  swordsman  to  give  him  lessons 
in  fencing,  hoping  very  faintly  that 
the  professional  would  be  able  to  teach 
him  some  new  botte  which  might  dis- 
concert his  formidable  antagonist. 

While  De  Jarnac  was  visiting  various 
churches  and  commending  himself  to 
various  saints,  Chataigneraie  was  going 
bragging  about,  says  De  Vieilleville,  in 
a  manner  intolerable  to  those  who  were 
not  of  his  party.  He  invited  the  whole 
Court  to  a  banquet  to  be  held  when 
the  battle  was  over,  and  borrowed  as 
much  silver  plate  as  his  friends  could 
lend  him,  in  order  that  his  table  might 
present  a  splendid  appearance  worthy 
of  his  distinguished  guests. 

The  day  fixed  was  July  10th, 
The  lists  were  erected  on  the  large 
and  lofty  plateau  of  St.  Germain. 
Pavilions  had  been  pitched  for  the 
grand  people ;  the  poor  nobles  from 
the  provinces  lodged  contentedly  in 
the  shade  of  the  forest  trees.  For  the 
Court  it  was  a  delightful  sort  of  pic- 
nic, a  sylvan  festivity  of  which  Diane 
was  the  cold  implacable  queen. 

It  was  warm  summer  weather  and 
early  rising  seems  to  have  been  in 
vogue.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
before  the  dew  was  off  the  grass,  all 
was  ready  and  the  spectators  in  their 
places,  the  restless,  excitable  Parisian 
populace  pressing  into  every  available 
space,  eager  for  a  good  view  of  the 
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tragedy.  Among  the  lookers-on  were 
some  whose  names  are  conspicuous  in 
the  disastrous  history  of  the  next 
thirty  years.  Henry's  Italian  queen 
was  present,  observing  everything  with 
her  prominent  Medici  eyes.  With  her 
probably  was  Jeanne  d'Albret,  the 
heiress  of  Navarre,  a  bright  imperious 
girl  of  nineteen.  Here  too  was  Francis, 
the  eldest  of  the  six  Guise  brothers,  the 
King's  friend,  the  popular  hero,  the 
idol  of  the  army.  He  was  now  five- 
and-twenty,  and  the  laurels  that  were 
growing  for  him  in  Metz  and  Calais 
were  not  yet  gathered ;  nor  were  his 
hands  stained  as  yet  with  the  blood  of 
the  Protestants  of  Yassy.  Anthony 
of  Bourbon,  the  young  Duke  of  Yen- 
dome,  first  Prince  of  the  Blood,  who 
married  Mdlle.  d'Albret  the  following 
year,  was  also  present  with  some  other 
of  the  Bourbon  princes,  none  of  them 
in  very  good  humour ;  for  the  Guise 
influence  was  growing  daily  and  there 
seemed  no  limits  to  the  pretensions  of 
these  aspiring  cadets  of  Lorraine.  The 
religious  chasm  had  not  yet  opened 
to  divide  the  group,  and  there  was  no 
prophet  among  them  to  forecast  the 
future.  In  the  meantime  they  sat 
tranquilly  together,  enjoying  the  bright 
sunshine  and  the  fragrant  air. 

The  heralds  summoned  the  challenger 
to  appear,  and  Chataigneraie  rode  into 
the  lists  accompanied  by  Francis  of 
Guise,  his  sponsor,  and  five  hundred 
other  gentlemen,  all  bravely  dressed  in 
white  and  crimson.  They  made  the 
circuit  of  the  lists,  saluted  the  King 
and  Queen,  and  then  Chataigneraie  re- 
turned to  his  tent.  The  Duke  of  Yen- 
dome,  unwilling  to  remain  quite  in  the 
background  while  Guise  occupied  such 
a  prominent  position,  and  sorry  per- 
haps for  De  Jarnac's  forlorn  attitude, 
offered  to  act  as  his  sponsor.  The 
King  peremptorily  forbade  his  cousin 
to  confer  so  much  honour  on  De  Jarnac, 
whereat  Yendome,  indignant  at  the 
prohibition,  rose  and  took  his  departure, 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  Bourbons. 
De  Jarnac  had  to  fall  back  on  M.  de 
Boisy,  the  Grand  Equerry. 

Then  followed  a  long  delay  in  the  pro- 


ceedings. The  challenged  had  the  right 
of  choosing  the  weapons  to  be  used  in 
the  duel,  and  according  to  a  curious 
and  highly  inconvenient  custom,  he 
was  not  obliged  to  announce  his  choice 
till  the  day  came.  The  challenger  had, 
therefore,  to  provide  himself  with  a 
large  miscellaneous  collection  of  arms 
in  order  not  to  run  the  risk  of  finding 
himself  without  the  appointed  weapons 
at  the  last  moment.  The  serious  out- 
lay thus  incurred  was  pronounced  by 
contemporary  writers  to  be  one  of  the 
worst  features  in  these  affairs.  Bran- 
tome  indeed  tells  a  story  of  a  poor  but 
very  worthy  nobleman  who  was  put  to 
such  expense  on  a  similar  occasion  that 
when  the  combat  was  over  he  was 
obliged  to  join  the  Order  of  St.  John 
of  Malta,  that  he  might  not  starve  in 
his  old  age.  "  Thus  may  a  man  save 
his  life  and  his  honour,"  is  the  writer's 
plaintive  comment,  "only  to  live  in 
indigence  and  distress  ever  after." 

De  Jarnac's  professional  friend  had 
given  him  some  fencing  lessons.  What 
proved  to  be  of  more  importance,  was 
his  discovery  of  the  fact  that  the  re- 
doubtable Chataigneraie  had,  like  other 
people,  a  weak  point.  An  old  wound 
received  at  the  siege  of  Conis,  in  Pied- 
mont, had  left  a  slight  stiffness  in  his 
right  arm.  The  quick-witted  Italian 
saw  at  once  that  this  was  a  chance  for 
his  man,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  He  counselled 
him  accordingly  to  fight  on  foot,  and  to 
demand  the  heavy  armour  of  the  past 
century,  long  since  discarded  in  favour 
of  less  cumbrous  defences. 

Chataigneraie  and  his  sponsor  were 
surprised  when  they  heard  De  Jarnac's 
decision.  Slender  and  weakly  as  he 
was  they  had  expected  him  to  select 
the  lightest  accoutrements.  They  as- 
sented, however,  to  the  coat  of  mail, 
to  the  long,  two-edged  sword,  which 
was  quite  out  of  fashion  in  France  and 
Italy,  but  still  used  by  the  Swiss  who 
clung  to  the  gigantic  weapons  that  had 
served  their  ancestors  so  well  at  Gran- 
son  and  Murten  and  Nancy.  Nor  was 
any  objection  offered  to  the  two  dag- 
gers— the  long  one  to  be  worn  on  the 
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thigh,  the  little  one  in  the  boot.  But 
they  declared  themselves  strongly 
against  the  part  of  the  equipment  on 
whioh  De  Jarnac,  counselled  by  the 
Italian,  most  strenuously  insisted — a 
large  shield  of  polished  steel  and  a  pair 
of  long  iron  gauntlets. 

The  question  was  debated  at  great 
length  before  the  Marshals  of  France, 
who,  with  the  Constable,  Anne  de 
Montmorency,  at  their  head,  acted  as 
judges.  The  hours  passed  slowly  away, 
the  spectators  grew  impatient,  and  the 
long  shadows  were  slanting  across  the 
turf  before  they  had  arrived  at  any  con- 
clusion.  Chataigneraie's  friends  argued 
that,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
cartel,  the  choice  of  weapons  was 
limi:-ed  to  those  generally  used  by 
knights  and  gentlemen.  Certainly  no 
gentleman  then  living  had  ever  gone 
into  battle  with  his  arms  encased  in 
inflexible  gauntlets  such  as  those  De 
Jarnac  was  proposing  to  wear.  De 
Jarnac's  sponsor,  on  the  other  hand, 
insisted  that  as  they  were  reverting 
to  an  antique  usage,  consistency  re- 
quired that  it  should  be  revived 
in  iiis  entire  detail.  A  judicial  com- 
bat with  modern  weapons  would 
clearly  be  an  anachronism.  Their 
forefathers  had  fought  encased  in 
iron  ;  they  were  imitating  their  fore- 
fathers. 

Do  Boisy's  eloquence  would  probably 
have  been  wasted  after  all  if  the  Con- 
stable had  not  had  a  private  stake  in 
the  ;.(ame.  The  post  of  colonel-general 
of  ihe  infantry  had  lately  become 
vacant,  and  the  King  had  promised  it 
to  Montmorency  for  his  nephew,  Gas- 
pard  de  Coligny,  the  best  man  probably 
that  could  be  found  for  the  place.  The 
Guisas,  however,  did  not  approve  of 
this  choice.  They  detested  Coligny, 
and  they  and  Diane  between'  them 
persuaded  Henry  to  change  his  mind 
and  aominate  another  colonel-general. 
Chataigneraie  was  the  favourite  of  the 
moment,  why  should  not  he  have  the 
appointment  ?  He  was  totally  unfit 
for  such  a  post,  but  that  was  a  secon- 
dary consideration.  The  main  point  was 
to  keep  out  the  Constable's  nephew. 


Montmorency  had  therefore  good 
family  reasons  for  wishing  Chataig- 
neraie  out  of  the  way  ;  and  the  crafty 
old  soldier  was  not  the  man  to  let  any 
chance  slip.  He  saw  what  the  Italian 
had  seen— that  Chataigneraie's  strength 
and  dexterity  would  be  very  much  neu- 
tralised by  the  proposed  armour  ;  and 
for  once  he  abandoned  his  usual  pru- 
dent policy  of  siding  with  the  stronger 
party.  The  casting  vote  was  his  ;  and 
he  gave  it  in  favour  of  De  Jarnac. 
The  gloves  and  shield  were  pronounced 
lawful. 

By  this  time  it  was  nearly  seven 
o'clock.  The  sponsors  had  examined 
the  combatants  to  be  sure  they  were 
not  unfairly  protected  by  any  charm 
or  magic  amulet.  The  proceeding 
annoyed  Chat  aigneraie.  "  Does  any 
one  imagine  that  I  require  a  charm 
to  aid  me  against  such  a  foe  1  "  he 
demanded. 

The  heralds  proclaimed  silence.  The 
people  were  enjoined  on  pain  of  death 
to  make  no  sound  while  the  trial  lasted, 
not  even  to  cough.  The  two  figures 
in  their  grotesque  panoply  appeared  at 
opposite  sides,  Chataigneraie  terribly 
hampered  by  the  inflexible  iron  on  his 
right  arm,  and  the  heavy  shield  on  his 
left.  They  met  in  the  centre  of  the 
lists,  and  the  Poitevin  lunged  fiercely 
at  his  foe.  De  Jarnac  evaded  the 
stroke,  and  flinging  his  lately  acquired 
science  to  the  winds,  seized  his  long 
sword  with  both  hands  and  struck 
blindly  one  desperate  blow  for  fame 
and  life.  Chataigneraie  was  not  quick 
enough  to  parry  the  attack.  The 
blade  caught  him  on  the  knee  and  he 
staggered  and  looked  half -dazed  for  a 
moment.  Before  he  could  recover  him- 
self De  Jarnac  struck  again  in  the 
same  place,  almost  severing  the  limb. 
Without  a  word  Chataigneraie  dropped 
heavily  to  the  ground.  The  combat 
was  ended  without  a  third  blow. 

"  Yield  !  "  cried  De  Jarnac,  scarcely 
believing  his  good  fortune.  But  Cha- 
taigneraie did  not  reply.  De  Jarnac 
hurried  to  the  side  of  the  lists  and  fell 
on  his  knees  before  the  King. 

"  I  give  him  to  you.  Sire,"  he  said. 
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"  Only  admit  that  my  honour  is 
cleared." 

The  King  was  silent. 

The  victor,  anxious  and  perplexed, 
returned  to  his  prostrate  opponent  and 
knelt  down  beside  him.  Chataigneraie 
struggled  to  his  knee,  and  snatching 
up  his  sword,  which  lay  within  reach, 
aimed  a  furious  blow  at  his  enemy. 

"  If  you  move,"  said  De  Jarnac,  "  I 
will  kill  you." 

"Kill  me  then,"  said  the  other 
falling  back. 

De  Jarnac  turned  again  to  the  King 
and  appealed  to'  him  passionately  to 


He  is  your  man,  Sire,"  he  cried. 
"  I  give  him  to  you  freely.  Say  that 
I  am  an  honourable  man  and  take  him, 
for  the  love  of  Heaven." 

But  the  King  would  not  answer. 

It  was  a  serious  predicament  for  De 
Jarnac.  To  kill  the  King's  champion 
in  the  King's  presence  was  too  bold  an 
action  to  recommend  itself  to  him. 
What  career  would  be  open  to  him 
afterwards  1  On  the  other  hand,  if 
Chataigneraie  lived  to  recover,  his 
first  thought  would  naturally  be  re- 
venge. De  Jarnac  made  one  more 
attempt. 

"  Chataigneraie,  old  comrade,"  he 
said,  bending  over  the  wounded  man, 
who  lay  in  a  pool  of  blood,  "  for  the 
sake  of  our  old  companionship,  com- 
mend yourself  to  God  and  let  us  be 
reconciled." 

But  Chataigneraie  remained  per- 
fectly mute,  as  mute  as  Henry. 

The  patience  of  the  crowd  was  near- 
ly exhausted.  The  victory  had  been 
gained ;  how  long  would  the  King 
refuse  to  recognise  the  victor?  De 
Jarnac' s  patience  was  exhausted  too. 
He  stepped  across  the  arena  and  looked 
up  into  the  gallery  where  Diane  sat 
enthroned. 

"  A.h,  Madame,"  he  cried,  "  you  told 
me  how  it  would  be.  It  is  as  you 
said." 

The  people  caught  the  meaning  of 
the  bitter  significant  words  and  a  thrill 
of  anger  ran  through  the  great  crowd. 
No  one  ventured  to  speak  :  the  place 


was  profoundly  still ;  but  the  King 
looking  down  on  that  sea  of  gloomy 
menacing  faces  was  startled  out  of  his 
sullen  silence. 

"  Do  you  give  him  to  me  1 "  he  asked 
at  last,  in  a  dry,  hoarse  voice. 

"  Yes,  Sire,  yes,"  replied  De  Jarnac. 
"Only  say  that  I  am  an  honourable 
man ;  and  when  you  next  go  to  war, 
you  will  find  me  the  most  faithful 
soldier  in  your  army." 

"  You  have  done  your  duty,"  said 
Henry  reluctantly.  "  Your  honour  is 
saved." 

The  Constable  went  down  into  the 
lists  and  announced  briefly  that  Cha- 
taigneraie ought  to  be  removed,  he 
was  fast  bleeding  to  death.  The  dying 
man  was  carried  away,  and  then,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  the  victor  should 
have  been  led  in  a  triumphal  procession 
round  the  lists.  The  crowd  was  expect- 
ing the  ceremony,  and  the  Constable 
proposed  it ;  but  De  Jarnac  was  wiser 
than  his  friends.  He  had  no  wish  to 
add  a  sting  to  the  royal  mortification, 
or  to  seem  to  exult  openly  over  the 
royal  defeat.  He  declared  that  he 
would  rather  omit  the  closing  triumph. 
"1  desire  no  other  glory,  Sire,"  said 
he  prudently,  "than  to  serve  my 
king." 

Henry  by  this  time  had  recovered 
his  composure.  De  Jarnac  was  con- 
ducted to  the  platform  on  which  he 
sat,  and  the  King  congratulated  the 
man  he  had  hoped  to  murder  in  a 
manner  that  must  have  been  extremely 
gratifying  to  the  soul  of  the  courtier. 
"You  have  fought  like  Caesar,  and 
spoken  like  Aristotle,"  was  the  very 
remarkable  compliment  with  which  he 
received  him. 

It  was  now  growing  late,  but  the 
crowd  was  not  inclined  to  disperse 
quietly.  They  were  excited  and  in- 
dignant, eager  to  testify  their  approval 
of  the  turn  events  had  taken.  Their 
attention  was  directed  to  Chataig- 
neraie's  pavilion,  where  all  was  in 
readiness  for  the  great  banquet  with 
which  he  had  intended  to  celebrate  his 
triumph.  The  mob  poured  into  the 
tent,  devoured  the  rich  viands,  over- 
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turned  the  furniture,  trampled  the 
splendid  hangings  under  foot,  and  car- 
ried off  the  silver  plate  which  had 
beon  so  confidently  borrowed  for  the 
occasion.  The  King,  not  sorry  per- 
haps for  an  excuse  for  relieving  his 
feelings,  ordered  his  guard  to  put  an 
end  to  the  tumult,  and  they  charged 
the  mob,  pike  in  hand.  A  few  were 
killed,  and  many  were  badly  wounded. 
But  none  the  less,  the  people  went 
home  triumphantly  through  the  warm 
twilight,  by  no  means  discontented 
wii;h  the  day's  entertainment. 

.Henry  appears  to  have  forgiven  De 
Jarnac  his  dangerous  success.  His 
own  defeated  champion  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  forgive.  The  dying 
man  looked  in  vain  for  some  crumb  of 
consolation,  some  word  of  compassion  ; 
none  was  sent.  His  royal  patron  had 
flung  away  the  poor  tool  that  had 
failed  to  serve  his  purpose;  it  was 


nothing  to  him  what  became  of  it. 
In  a  passion  of  despair  Chataigneraie 
tore  the  bandage  from  his  wound  and 
bled  to  death.  The  Duke  of  Guise 
generously  erected  a  handsome  monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  with  a  long  in- 
scription "  in  the  antique  Roman 
mode,"  narrating  the  virtues  of  his 
unfortunate  friend,  and  adjuring  the 
passer-by  not  to  let  "  one  trifling 
defeat"  blot  out  the  memory  of  his 
many  great  achievements. 

There  were  no  more  judicial  combats 
in  France.  They  were  forbidden  a  few 
years  later  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  public  opinion  supported  the  canon. 
But  the  incident  left  a  permanent 
mark  upon  the  language  of  the  na- 
tion; and  the  memory  of  it  is  pre- 
served in  the  popular  phrase,  Le  Coup 
de  Jarnac. 

H.  C.  MACDOWALL. 
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THE  forest  was  green  and  still,  with 
shafts  of  golden  and  silver  light 
dropping  down  between  the  leaves,  fall- 
ing now  on  a  tussock  of  emerald  moss, 
now  on  some  bright  tangle  of  climbing 
leaves  and  tendrils.  It  was  on  days 
such  as  this  that  little  Max  Keller 
liked  best  to  get  his  work  over  and 
steal  away  into  the  great  wood  among 
the  old  trees  thick  with  foliage,  where 
the  birds  sang  unseen  and  the  sunlight 
shone  with  changing,  unaccustomed 
colours. 

This  afternoon  he  had  come  earlier 
than  usual,  for  his  master,  being  him- 
self in  haste  to  set  off  for  a  betrothal- 
party  in  the  next  village,  had  released 
him  from  his  duties  a  full  hour  sooner. 
Max  Keller  walked  on  slowly  with  his 
hands   in  his  pockets,   whistling  and 
singing,  and  trying  meanwhile  to  make 
up  his  mind  as  to  whether  he   should 
hunt  for  wild  strawberries,   or  set  a 
snare  or   two   for    rabbits,   or    go    in 
search  of  a  dormouse's   nest.     Liesel 
had  long  wanted  one  of   these  little 
bright-eyed  woodlanders  for  a  pet,  and 
he  had  over  and  over  again  promised 
to  find  one  for  her.     To-day  he  would 
keep  his  pledge  ;  but,  as  his  eyes  in- 
stinctively sought  a  likely  spot  for  his 
quarry  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  silvery 
beech-bole,    he    saw   something    that 
drove  dormice,  and  flaxen-headed  Liesel, 
and  everything  else,  clean  out  of  his 
mind. 

Kneeling  down  he  examined  it 
closely,  this  thing  that  had  somewhat 
the  semblance  of  a  great  dead  butter- 
fly lying  still  and  stiff  upon  the  moss. 
Looking  still  closer,  and  taking  it  in 
his  hand,  he  found  that  it  was  a  tiny 
slender  creature,  scarcely  a  span  long, 
shrouded  and  swathed  about  tightly 
with  long  diaphanous  wings  of  faded 


colours.  He  could  not  see  it  well,  it 
was  so  wrapped  around  and  veiled  by 
these  filmy  pinions,  which  shone  faintly, 
when  the  light  struck  them,  like  the 
breast  of  a  wood-pigeon  or  a  tarnished 
opal ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  thing  he  had  ever 
beheld. 

He  was  by  no  means  an  unmanly 
lad.  Many  a  time  had  he  overcome 
Casper  Klimsch,  the  butcher's  son  and 
the  bully  of  the  village.  His  short  life 
had  been  full  of  the  common  hardships 
a  peasant  has  to  endure ;  but  as  he 
held  this  little  dead  creature  in  hi& 
hand,  he  had  to  blink  his  eyes  to  keep 
the  tears  away,  and  a  strange  sensa- 
tion clutched  him  at  the  heart  and  by 
the  throat. 

"  The  mother  shall  see  it,"  he  said 
aloud,  "  and  Liesel,  and  Herr  Schmidt 
the  schoolmaster.  What  a  treasure 
they  will  all  think  it  !  The  lovely 
thing  ! — if  only  it  had  been  alive  !  " 
So  he  plucked  a  broad  burdock-leaf 
and  carefully  laid  the  dead  fairy  there- 
in, and  carried  it  home. 

He  crossed  the  grassy  slope  over- 
grown with  furze-bushes  and  low, 
wind-twisted  thorns,  that  lay  between 
the  forest  and  the  hamlet  of  Waldstein, 
and  passed  down  the  village  street 
between  the  white-walled  houses  that 
seemed  to  lean  forward  peering  at  him 
through  the  twilight.  Some  of  the 
lads  playing  in  the  roadway  looked 
up  from  their  games  to  ask  him  to  join 
in  them,  and  big  Casper  Klimsch 
called  after  him  derisively ;  but  Max 
went  straight  on  down  the  hill  until 
he  could  distinguish,  dim  in  the  half- 
light,  the  green  benches  and  tables 
that  stood  before  his  father's  door,  and 
the  painted  sign  that  swung  above  it. 
The  Golden  Bird  was  a  village  inn 
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of  the  most  modest  pretensions.  With 
care  and  thrift  there  was  a  livelihood 
to  be  made  out  of  it,  but  scarcely 
more.  Yet  Franz  Keller,  the  landlord, 
was  a  portly,  fresh-coloured  man, 
whose  face  wore  an  expression  of 
absolute  content  as  he  sat  every  fine 
eve  ling  on  one  of  the  narrow  green 
ben2hes,  smoking  his  long  pipe  with 
its  "minted  porcelain  bowl. 

"  Late  for  thy  supper  again,  Max  !  " 
he  said,  in  a  tone  of  friendly  warning, 
as  the  boy  approached.  "The  mother  is 
not  pleased  with  thee." 

"  But,  father,  see  what  I  have  found," 
said  Max,  sitting  down  close  beside 
the  good-humoured  gray-haired  man, 
whose  reproofs  were  always  scantily 
and  half-heartedly  dealt  out,  and 
opening  the  burdock-leaf. 

"Is  it  not  wonderfully  pretty,  the 
pooi'  tiny  thing1?  Is  it  a  bird  or  a 
but  oerfly,  or  a  kind  of  angel  maybe  1 
But  then,  how  could  it  have  died  1 " 

11  Yes,  how  indeed  ?  "  wondered  his 
father,  shaking  his  head,  as  he  bent 
over,  pipe  in  hand,  to  scrutinize  this 
curious  treasure-trove. 

And  then  the  good  house-mother 
came  out,  hearing  their  voices,  to  scold 
Max  and  carry  him  off  to  his  supper ; 
and  first  she  would  have  it  that  Max's 
prize  was  nothing  but  some  odd  kind  of 
coloured  bat,  but  looking  more  care- 
fully at  it,  was  firmly  persuaded  that 
it  was  a  thing  of  witchcraft  and  evil. 
"  'T;s  an  imp  of  the  devil,"  she  cried, 
"  se.it  to  destroy  our  souls  !  'Tis  a  snare 
of  the  Evil  One,  and  thou  shalt  never 
brirg  it  under  this  roof,  Max!  "Why 
couldst  not  have  left  it  where  it 
lay  '• " 

Max  said  nothing,  but  stood  still, 
gazi  Qg  at  the  small  form  that  drooped 
in  his  hand. 

"  Come,  my  child,"  said  easy-temp- 
ered old  Franz,  who  liked  ill  to  see 
any  one  vexed  or  unhappy,  "  no  doubt 
thy  mother  may  be  right  \  or,  on  the 
othe  r  hand,  maybe  she  is  wrong.  At 
leas;  lay  thy  toy  down  here  on  the 
window-sill, — I  promise  thee  no  one 
shall,  touch  it — and  go  get  thy  supper. 


When  Herr  Schmidt  comes  for  his 
evening  pipe  we  will  ask  him  what  it 
is.  He  is  a  learned  man  and  will  be 
able  to  tell  us." 

But  when  Herr  Schmidt  brought 
his  lank  person,  and  long  lean  face 
decorated  with  blue  spectacles  and 
scanty  red  hair,  from  the  school-house 
to  the  Sign  of  the  Golden  Bird,  he  was 
loudly  and  emphatically  of  the  good 
wife's  opinion.  Moreover,  he  insisted, 
in  the  thin,  nasal  tones  he  always  used 
when  angry  or  excited,  that  the  un- 
hallowed object  should  be  seen  and 
duly  exorcised  by  the  Herr  Pastor, 
before  its  ultimate  destruction  by  fire. 

"But  we  cannot  disturb  the  Herr 
Pastor  to-night,"  remarked  Frau 
Keller  ;  "  he  has  not  yet  returned  from 
Weischnitz.  And  when  he  does  he 
will  be  drowsy  and  tired,  and  'twill 
scarcely  be  becoming  of  us  to  plague 
him  then  with  this  devil's  trick,- — to 
say  nothing  of  how  it  angers  the 
worthy  soul  to  be  asked  anything  when 
he  is  weary.  Will  you  take  it  to  the 
school-house,  Herr  Schmidt,  then  you 
could  show  it  to  our  ever-to-be-honoured 
pastor  in  the  morning  1  " 

"  No,  no,  my  good  lady  !  God  for- 
bid !  I  would  say,  rather,  far  be  it 
from  me  to  meddle  unduly  in  my 
neighbours'  affairs.  No,  'twill  be  as 
harmless  here,  as  anywhere  ;  and  early 
to-morrow  I  will  persuade  our  reverend 
friend  and  shepherd  to  come  hither 
with  me." 

So  it  was  decided  that  the  dead 
fairy  should  remain  that  night  where 
Franz  had  placed  it — on  the  broad 
sill  \  and  before  the  final  barring  of 
doors  and  windows,  Frau  Keller  came 
out  with  something  in  her  hand  which 
she  laid  between  it  and  the  latticed 
pane.  She  had  unlinked  her  ivory 
cross,  carved  with  roses  and  lilies, 
from  its  chain,  to  act  as  an  antidote 
against  the  powers  of  darkness. 

The  moon  was  high  and  silvery  in 
the  bare,  blue  gloom,  and  the  house 
was  quiet,  but  Max  could  not  sleep. 
Every  time  he  became  drowsy  he 
seemed  to  see  the  small  figure,  with  its 
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tarnished  prismatic  lustre  and  its  pite- 
ous closed  eyes,  and  then  he  would 
open  his  own  with  an  undefined 
feeling  of  sorrow  and  unrest.  And 
still  the  idea  that  this  delicate  dead 
thing  should  be  handled  by  the  fat, 
red  fingers  of  the  Herr  Pastor, 
gaped  at  by  half  the  village,  and 
eventually  burned,  in  all  likelihood,  as 
a  foul  and  uncanny  piece  of  witch- 
craft, became  more  and  more  hateful 
to  his  over-excited  imagination.  "  I 
brought  it  from  the  forest,"  he  mused 
remorsefully,  "  where  it  was  safe  and 
still.  I  thought  they  would  think  it  so 
beautiful ;  but  they  are  afraid  of  it, 
all  except  my  father,  and  want  to 
destroy  it." 

Suddenly  the  thought  came  to  him 
that  he  would  take  it  far  away  and 
hide  it.  The  doors  were  barred,  but 
that  was  no  great  matter  ;  the  window 
of  his  narrow  room  was  not  far  from 
the  ground,  and  the  flowering  creeper 
was  as  trustworthy  as  a  rope.  He 
rose,  and  dressed  himself  quickly,  and 
softly  opening  the  casement  leaned  out 
into  the  luminous  dusk.  There  was  a 
whisper  of  leaves  all  around,  and  the 
night  air,  cool  and  moist,  seemed  in- 
stinct with  a  feeling  of  mystery — with 
a  secret,  as  it  were,  that  it  longed  to 
tell  and  dared  not.  Max  swung  him- 
self across  the  sill  and  went  down, 
hand  over  hand,  grasping  the  cold 
fresh  foliage  as  he  went;  the  lilac- 
coloured  clusters  of  the  wistaria  brush- 
ing against  his  face,  and  breathing 
their  honeyed  fragrance  upon  him. 
He  stood  on  the  ground  and  looked  up 
and  down  the  quiet  street.  All  was 
wonderfully  still ;  the  sign-board  over- 
head with  its  yellow  blazonry,  wont  to 
creak  with  every  breath  of  wind,  did 
not  stir ;  the  low  houses,  a  warmer, 
almost  a  golden  white,  barred  with 
dim  shadows,  in  the  light  of  the  sum- 
mer moon  seemed  dowered  with  an  un- 
familiar dignity.  It  appeared  to  him 
almost  as  if  this  sleeping  world  must 
be  the  only  real  one,  into  which  he 
had  come  for  the  first  time.  The  dead 
fairy  lay  just  as  they  had  left  it  on 


the  wooden  ledge,  and  his  mother's 
ivory  cross  lay  beside  it. 

"  I  will  take  it  back  to  the  forest 
where  I  found  it,"  he  determined, 
"  and  make  it  a  grave  under  the  large 
beech-tree." 

So  he  carried  it  back  to  the  forest, 
and  made  it  a  shallow  grave  in  the 
light  crumbling  soil  beneath  the  beech- 
tree,  replacing  the  moss  and  scattering 
a  handful  of  last  year's  leaves  above, 
so  that  by  no  possibility  could  the 
place  be  noticed  by  any  chance  wan- 
derer in  the  woods. 

More  than  a  year  went  by  before  Max 
Keller  strayed  into  that  part  of  the 
forest  again.  One  evening,  after  sun- 
set, it  happened  that  he  came  once 
more  to  the  beech-tree  that  marked 
for  him  the  spot  where  he  had  buried 
the  fairy  ;  and  he  smiled  as  he  remem- 
bered how  the  Herr  Pastor  with  the 
school-master  had  hurried  down  to  the 
Golden  Bird  early  that  next  morning, 
half  sceptical  but  wholly  important, 
only  to  hear  from  its  mistress  how, 
thanks  to  her  forethought  in  leaving 
the  holy  symbol  in  close  proximity  to 
the  unhallowed  guest,  all  had  gone 
well,  and  the  evil  thing  had  vanished 
of  its  own  accord. 

Max  drew  nearer,  and  a,s  he  did  so 
he  became  aware  of  a  delicate  per- 
fume, faint  yet  penetrating ;  and  of 
the  keen  yet  mellow  notes  of  a  bird 
unknown  to  him  before.  The  low 
mound  beneath  the  far-stretching 
boughs  was  overgrown  with  flowers. 
Max  thought  he  had  known  every 
flower  in  the  forest,  but  these  frail 
mist-coloured  cups,  poised  on  their 
slender  stems,  were  strange  to  him. 
Some  seemed  to  be  purple  and  some 
golden,  and  through  the  petals  of  all 
shone  a  tremulous  flame-like  light. 
When  he  gazed  on  them  steadfastly 
the  colours  appeared  to  shift  and 
change,  and,  when  he  plucked  one,  it 
lay  in  his  hand  leaden  and  dull  as  a 
faded  poppy.  Above  him,  unseen 
amid  the  clustering  foliage,  the  bird 
sang  on,  and  whether  it  sang  of  illimit- 
able joy,  or  of  piercing  sorrow,  he 
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co  aid  not  tell ;  but  it  seemed  to  him 
as  if  the  song  of  the  bird,  and  the 
mysterious  perfume,  were  telling  him 
that  secret  which  the  summer  night 
withheld — if  only  he  could  understand 
them.  "  I  shall  know  what  it  means, 
some  day,"  he  thought ;  "  but  this  time 
I  will  tell  no  one,  no  one  j  they  would 
wa  nt  to  trample  the  flowers  and  to  kill 
tho  bird." 

And,  as  the  years  went  on,  and  Max 
grow  from  boyhood  to  manhood,  he 
came  constantly  to  the  fairy's  grave ; 
and  always  he  wondered  and  longed 
to  know  what  it  was  that  the  bird's 
voice  was  trying  to  tell  him.  Over 
and  over  again,  and  in  as  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  he  wrote  down  what  he 
thought  it  might  be,  but  he  was  never 
sure,  and  never  satisfied  with  his 
interpretations.  There  was  always 
something  that  he  could  never  quite 
reach  nor  discern ;  something  as  elu- 
sive as  the  coloured  lights  and  shadows 
through  the  leaves,  as  the  scent  of 
those  nameless  flowers. 

Meantime  little  flaxen-headed  Liesel 
had  become  a  beautiful  maiden,  with 
choeks  like  apple-blossoms  and  kind 
blue  eyes ;  and,  one  spring  twilight  as 
sho  stood  beneath  the  white  flowering 
chorry-tree  in  her  father's  garden, 
knitting,  and  singing  as  she  knitted  a 
plaintive  old  song  in  her  fresh  voice, 
and  Max  leaned  beside  her,  listening, 
a  new  thought  came  to  him  suddenly. 

•'She  is  the  secret,"  he  thought. 
"It  is  she  who  will  teach  me  to  un- 
derstand it." 

And  he  took  her  hands  and  kissed 
he]-,  and  they  were  betrothed.  For  a 
while  all  went  well  and  happily.  The 
parents  of  both  were  pleased,  and 
Liosel  lived  in  a  dream  of  inconceiv- 
able gladness.  Max  also  believed 
himself  at  rest  and  satisfied  ;  he  had 
reached  the  heart  of  the  secret  at 
last;.  Not  immediately,  but  gradually, 
by  gentle  degrees,  as  he  grew  to  know 
her  better,  all  the  fragrance  of  the 
flowers,  all  the  mystery  of  the  song 
would  be  unfolded  and  made  manifest 
to  him  in  her. 


Yet  this  was  not  to  be.  No  after- 
twilight  renewed  the  spell  of  the  first ; 
and  single-minded,  honest  Liesel  re- 
mained the  same  as  she  had  been 
before,  then,  and  after.  She  was  in- 
terested, before  all  things,  in  the 
silver  groschen  her  busy  fingers  knit- 
ted, and  prospectively  in  the  homely 
plenishing  they  would  help  to  buy. 
She  only  stared,  with  her  mouth  a 
little  open,  when  Max  talked  to  her  of 
things  outside  her  comprehension ;  of 
all  she  was  to  him,  of  all  she  would  be 
in  the  future.  A  well-filled  store-room, 
and  a  troop  of  sturdy  children  about 
her  knees,  represented  the  highest 
sum  of  human  happiness  to  her.  And 
she  was  right.  But  meantime,  a  sense 
of  loss  and  disappointment,  suffocating 
as  the  grave,  poignant  as  a  dagger- 
thrust,  was  growing  on  her  sweetheart. 
Only  a  few  weeks  after  their  betrothal 
he  stood  again  alone  beneath  the 
beech-tree,  and,  as  the  passionate  mono- 
tone of  the  first  notes  throbbed  upon 
the  dusk,  and  the  beloved  fragrance 
crept  through  the  air,  he  knew,  once 
and  for  all,  that  he  had  been  wrong  ; 
that  with  the  real  love  of  his  life,  the 
over-mastering  desire  of  his  being, 
Liesel  had  nothing  to  do.  He  felt  like 
a  living  man  chained,  through  his  own 
fault,  to  a  festering  corpse,  while  the 
being  of  his  worship  passes  away  from 
him  weeping  and  wringing  her  hands. 
He  had  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess 
of  pottage. 

The  days  passed  on,  bringing  with 
them  heaviness  and  a  disgust  of  life  to 
Max.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  tried  to  con- 
ceal his  wretchedness,his  almost  growing 
horror  of  her,  from  his  betrothed.  She 
loved  him  too  well,  or  not  well  enough, 
to  release  him.  "  He  will  be  different 
when  once  we  are  married,"  she 
thought ;  but  she,  also,  suffered  keenly. 
At  last  the  end  came.  He  had  meant 
that  she  should  never  know,  and  yet 
he  told  her  ;  and  when  they  found  her 
dead  and  disfigured,  stained  with  ooze 
and  trailing  with  water-weeds,  in  the 
willow-pool,  and  her  eyes  looked  up  to 
his  veiled  with  the  dull  cynicism  of 
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death,  it  was  horror  that  smote  him 
and  remorse,  but  scarcely  actual  regret. 
Still  the  bird  sang  in  the  forest,  and 
the  flowers  shone  with  their  fitful 
lustre,  and  Max  was  no  nearer  his 
desire.  Sometimes  he  fancied  in  all 
sincerity  that  he  had  found  it, — once 
in  the  dark,  melancholy  eyes  of  Elsa 
Schultz,  once  in  the  mellow  voice  of 
Gretchen  Linstein,  and  again,  for  a 
little  while,  the  chameleon  vision  took 
the  graceful  form  of  Anna  Gebhardt. 
But  either  he  was  mistaken,  or  the 
chimera  was  capricious,  for,  on  fuller 
knowledge  or  a  steadier  scrutiny,  the 
illumination  faded  out,  like  the  flame 
from  an  alabaster  lamp,  leaving  its 
temporary  palace  void  and  charmless. 
They  said  he  was  heartless,  but  his 
heart  ached  more  at  every  disillusion 
than  any  words  could  tell,  and  the 
thing  he  sought  was  that  which  he 
was  predestined  to  seek ;  his  desire  was 
stronger  than  himself. 

So  the  best  of,  his  youth  went  by 
while  he  lived  on  in  the  little  village 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  forest,  working 
at  his  handicraft,  and  as  much  isolated 
as  it  is  possible  for  any  one  to  be  among 
a  colony  of  his  kind  ;  for  those  who 
might  have  held  him  in  esteem  were 
alienated  by  what  they  thought  his 
untrustworthy  nature.  No  careful 
house-mother  of  Waldstein  would  care 
to  welcome  beneath  her  roof  the  hero 
of  so  many  ephemeral  loves ;  and  with 
the  more  dissolute  portion  of  the  com- 
munity Max  Keller  had  nothing  in 
common.  He  was  regarded  therefore 
with  doubt,  and  some  avoidance,  by 
all ;  but  perhaps  those  into  whose  lives 
he  had  brought  sorrow,  if  not  ship- 
wreck, thought  more  kindly  of  him 
than  the  rest. 

The  summers  came  and  went,  and 
the  only  new  thing  they  brought  to  him 
was  the  thought  of  travel.  For  the 
last  time  he  sat  under  the  beech-tree 
in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  and,  as  he 
listened  to  the  song,  inscrutably  sweet 
as  ever,  his  heart  swelled  with  an 
agony  of  longing,  of  home-sickness  for 
the  heritage  he  had  never  seen.  There 


were  threads  of  gray  in  his  hair  now, 
his  youth  had  nearly  left  him,  but  the 
voice  to  which  he  hearkened  seemed  to 
be  the  very  soul  of  spring  •  and  still 
he  could  not  determine  whether  it  was 
full  of  triumph,  or  of  despair. 

"I  will  go,"  he  said,  "for  I  shall 
never  find  it  here.  I  will  go  and  seek 
the  wide  world  over,  nor  rest  until  I 
have  found  it." 

And  so  Max  Keller  went  away  from 
the  village,  passing  out  of  the  quiet 
little  hamlet  almost  unregretted  ;  but 
called  to  mind  sometimes,  amid  grave 
reprobation  and  head-shaking,  as  an 
unprincipled  fellow  and  no  great  loss 
to  his  birthplace.  Whither  he 
wandered,  and  whether  or  no  he 
found  the  haven  of  his  desire,  they 
never  knew,  for  he  never  returned, 
and  nothing  was  ever  heard  of  him 
more. 

It  was  many  years  after  old  Franz 
Keller's  death,  that  a  great  Court 
dignitary,  on  his  way  to  the  summer 
residence  of  the  Emperor,  was  belated 
in  Waldstein,  and  forced  by  stress 
of  wind  and  weather  to  descend  and 
put  up  his  horses  at  the  Golden  Bird, 
kept  now  by  Carl,  the  youngest  son  of 
its  former  landlord.  The  storm  con- 
tinued with  unabated  fury,  flinging 
the  wet  sprays  of  the  wistaria  against 
the  casements,  like  phantom  fingers 
seeking  to  open  them  ;  the  rain  sobbed 
wrestling  with  the  wind,  and  the  elm- 
trees  round  the  inn  bent  and  swayed 
as  if  in  mortal  anguish.  Time  hung 
heavily  upon  His  Excellency  within 
the  low,  dark-wainscoted  parlour.  For 
this  once  novelty  possessed  no  charm  for 
him  ;  and  even  when  he  had  finished 
his  frugal  supper  and  mounted  the 
narrow  stairway  to  his  chamber  over- 
head, he  felt  too  unsettled  and  de- 
pressed to  sleep. 

Idly  he  seated  himself  before  the 
queer  little  chest  of  drawers  that  did 
duty  for  a  toilet-table,  and  commenced 
tugging  at  the  twisted  brass  handles, 
one  after  another.  All  the  receptacles 
were  empty,  except  one,  the  lowest 
and  the  deepest,  and  that  was  full  of  a 
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of  old  tumbled  papers.  Some  were 
covered  with  close,  careful  writing, 
others  scrawled  over  with  bold 
chiracters  with  the  lines  lying  wide 
ap  irt  as  though  in  haste  or  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  hot  impulse;  but  all 
were  in  the  same  hand.  The  two  tall 
ca:  idles  in  their  silver  sconces  burnt 
low,  and  nickered  before  His  Excel- 
lency laid  aside  the  last  yellow  sheet 
of  paper  and  sprang  into  bed. 

The  next  morning  was  cloudless,  and 
tho  sun  shone  brightly  into  the  little 
oa  i-parlour  where  he  sat  at  breakfast 
with  a  heap  of  manuscript  lying  on  the 
table  beside  him.  The  landlord's  sleek 


gray  head  was  bent  in  obsequious  em- 
barrassment. "But,  your  Highness," 
he  murmured  modestly,  "  I  had  no 
idea  that  the  papers  were  there ;  I 
thought  Katchen  had  lit  the  fires  with 
them  long  since.  And  indeed,  your 
Highness,  I  cannot  tell  what  has  be- 
come of  him ;  'tis  two  score  years  ago 
that  he  left  us, — my  good-for-nothing 
brother." 

His  Excellency  lifted  his  eyebrows. 
"  Your  brother  ?  "  he  exclaimed  in- 
credulously. "  God  in  Heaven,  man, 
he  was  a  great  poet ! " 

GRAHAM  R.  TOMSON. 
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ME.   LECKY'S  LAST   VOLUMES. 


THE  seventh  and  eighth  volumes  of 
this  valuable  work  comprise  what  is, 
upon  the  whole,  the  most  important 
period  of  Irish  history.1  The  years 
1793-1800,— an  era,  in  the  words  of 
the  great  Roman  annalist,  "  opimum 
casibus,  atrox  prceliis,  discors  seditioni- 
bus,  ipsa  etiam  pace  scevum  (rich  in 
disasters,  frightful  in  its  wars,  torn 
by  civil  strife,  and  even  in  peace  full 
of  horrors)  " — witnessed  events  which 
have  shaped  the  fortunes  of  Ireland 
almost  down  to  the  present  day,  and 
at  least  have  deeply  affected  the 
national  destinies.  But  for  the  cala- 
mitous recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  the 
Rebellion  of  1798  might  have  never 
happened ;  and  but  for  the  Rebellion 
of  1798  the  Union,  inevitable  as  it 
may  have  been,  would  have  been 
effected  under  conditions  very  differ- 
ent from  those  which  attended  that 
measure.  Had  Ireland  at  this  juncture 
escaped  civil  war,  the  profound  divisions 
of  race  and  faith,  which  are  the  car- 
dinal facts  of  her  unhappy  history, 
might  by  this  time  have  been  well- 
nigh  effaced  ;  and  she  would  not  have 
been  torn  by  horrible  feuds,  the  memo- 
ries of  which  survive  to  this  hour. 
Had  not  the  Irish  Parliament  been 
destroyed,  by  means  which  admit  of  no 
defence,  on  the  occasion  of  a  great 
social  convulsion,  it  possibly  might 
have  reformed  itself  and  fulfilled  the 
noble  ideal  of  Grattan;  and  if  this 
was  too  much  to  expect  from  an  as- 
sembly necessarily  corrupt  and  servile, 
it  might  have  merged  in  the  Imperial 
Legislature  in  the  fulness  of  time 
under  happy  auspices.  It  may  not, 
indeed,  be  too  much  to  say  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  these  years  of  misfortune, 
the  emancipation  of  Catholic  Ireland 

1  A  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  By  William  Edward  Hartfall  Lecky. 
Vols.  vii.  and  viii.  London,  1890. 


would  not  have  been  delayed  until 
1829  ;  the  Irish  Catholic  Church  would 
not  have  become  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  demagogues,  but  would  have 
been  a  great  Conservative  force;  the 
aristocracy  of  Ireland  would  not  have 
decayed,  and  property  have  lost  its 
natural  power;  the  line  between  the 
owners  and  the  occupiers  of  the  soil 
would  not  have  been  what  it  is  now ; 
and  Ireland  would  not  have  been  a  land 
in  which  the  influences  on  the  side  of 
order  and  law  are  pitiably  weak  through 
the  entire  community. 

Mr.  Lecky  has  dealt  with  this  mo- 
mentous epoch  in  the  way  that  might 
have  been  expected  from  him.  His 
industry  and  research  have  been  pro- 
digious ;  and  though  he  may  not  have 
added  much  to  our  information  on  the 
broad  facts,  he  has  thrown  a  flood  of 
light  from  original  sources  on  many 
passages  in  this  part  of  Irish  history. 
His  impartiality,  too,  as  a  rule  is 
admirable.  He  collects  and  sifts  the 
evidence  with  extraordinary  care ;  and 
he  usually  comments  on  it  with  the 
sober  gravity  and  conscientiousness 
of  a  high-minded  judge.  But  his 
narrative  is  deficient  in  art.  It 
moves  slowly  through  masses  of  de- 
tails :  it  is  sometimes  ill-ordered  and 
ill-digested ;  and  it  is  overladen  with 
crude  material  to  which  form  and  pro- 
portion have  not  been  given.  His 
conclusions,  too,  are  not  seldom  in- 
distinct :  they  want  definiteness  and 
precision ;  and  though  he  always  tries 
to  be  scrupulously  just,  he  has  more 
than  once  allowed  the  decided  views  he 
holds  on  the  Irish  politics  of  the  day 
to  influence  his  impressions  of  the  past. 
His  style  in  this,  as  in  all  parts  of  his 
History,  is  simple  and  clear,  if  not 
strong  or  vivid  ;  but  we  have  noticed 
several  slip-shod  expressions,  such  as 
"  English  invasion  "  for  "  the  invasion 
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of  England,"  recurring  over  and  over 
again.  Care  should  have  been  taken, 
too.  to  avoid  mistakes  which  ought 
not  to  appear  in  a  standard  work  :  the 
French  admiral  who  fell  at  the  Nile 
was  Brueys,  not,  as  he  is  called,  Bruix, 
an  admiral,  too,  but  a  different  per- 
son ;  and  Ballinrobe  is  a  village  in 
Mayo,  not  in  Galway. 

These  volumes  begin  at  the  close  of 
1793,  a  memorable  date  in  the  history 
of  the  world  and  the  precursor  of 
many  woes  to  Ireland.  The  French 
Resolution  had  failed  to  shake  the 
solid  foundations  of  English  society  ; 
but  it  had  fastened  upon  the  diseased 
frame  of  Ireland,  and  it  was  making 
its  pernicious  influence  felt.  Presby- 
terian Ireland  —  in  heart  American, 
and  chafing  at  the  unjust  ascendency 
of  a  dominant  Church  and  an  oligarchic 
caste  —  had  long  held  a  Republican 
faith,  and  Ulster  had  become  the  centre 
of  the  United  Irishmen  who  had  been 
leavened  with  the  Jacobin  doctrines. 
The  Revolution,  too,  had  begun  to 
work  on  the  inert  masses  of  Catholic 
Ireland ;  and  the  tillers  of  the  soil  in 
the  southern  provinces  had  been  stirred 
by  ohe  tale  of  the  sudden  fall  of  an 
aristocracy  of  absentee  landlords  and 
of  a  huge  confiscation  of  land — a  tale 
which  appealed  to  their  secret  sym- 
pathies. These  movements,  however, 
were  as  yet  superficial  only  :  they  were 
wholly  distinct,  and  had  little  force  ; 
and  it  seemed,  in  1794,  as  if  Ireland 
were  entering  on  a  path  of  peaceful 
reforms  indispensable  to  the  national 
welfare.  At  the  instance  of  Pitt,  the 
Parliament  in  College  Green  had  given 
the  franchise  to  the  Catholic  peasantry ; 
and  the  complete  emancipation  of 
Catliolic  Ireland,  the  admission  of 
Catholics  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  a  transformation  of  that  assembly 
in  a  popular  and  truly  representative 
sense,  were  deemed  to  be  questions  of 
only  a  few  months.  Whether  these 
changes  would  have  freed  Ireland  from 
the  revolutionary  horrors  that  followed, 
and  have  made  her,  as  Grattan  fondly 
hoped,  a  united  people  under  a  free 
Parliament  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 


rational  liberty,  it  is  of  course  im- 
possible now  to  say  ;  but  Mr.  Lecky 
has  truly  remarked  that  this  consum- 
mation was  thought  probable ;  and  his 
description  of  Grattan,  and  of  Grat- 
tan's  policy,  deserves  the  special  atten- 
tion of  a  thoughtful  reader.  Ireland 
has  never  produced  a  more  noble  son  : 
he  was  a  man  of  genius  and  a  true 
patriot ;  and  if,  as  we  think,  the  grand 
objects  he  contemplated  were  not  to  be 
attained,  his  memory  should  live  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen.  The  pros- 
pect of  a  new  and  brighter  era  for 
Ireland  was  suddenly  overcast  by  the 
abrupt  dismissal  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
the  Lord-Lieutenant,  who  had  been  in 
complete  accord  with  Grattan  in  his 
reforming  measures,  and  had  given 
them  the  all-powerful  support  of  his 
Governmenb.  Mr.  Lecky  has  examined 
in  minute  detail  this  important  episode 
in  Irish  history,  and  he  arrives  at 
rational  and  sound  conclusions.  It  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  the  chief  mo- 
tive of  Pitt  was  only  personal  —  a 
resolve  to  stand  by  a  mere  "clique 
at  the  Castle,"  though  it  should  be 
observed  that  Burke  and  Grattan  con- 
curred in  taking  this  view  of  his  con- 
duct. It  is  more  probable,  however, 
that  Pitt,  who  knew  scarcely  anything 
about  Ireland,  had  no  sympathy  with 
Grattan' s  ideal,  and  had  set  his  face 
sternly  against  every  reform  since 
the  French  Revolution  had  shown  its 
tendencies,  was  determined  to  sanction 
no  changes  in  the  existing  political 
system  of  Ireland.  He  wished,  at  a 
tremendous  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of 
England,  to  let  Irish  affairs  remain  as 
they  were,  and  to  retain  his  hold  on 
the  Irish  Parliament  through  the  well- 
tried  means  of  wholesale  corruption. 
He  had  even  now  the  Union  fully 
in  view,  and  he  resolved  to  postpone 
the  Catholic  Question  until  that  great 
measure  had  been  accomplished.  This 
was  an  intelligible,  if  not  a  far-sighted 
policy  ;  but  it  may  fairly  be  asked  how 
it  was  consistent  with  the  great  Catholic 
Relief  Act  of  1793,  in  the  main  the 
work  of  the  British  Minister.  It 
should  be  specially  noted  —  and  Mr. 
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Lecky  has  not  dwelt  on  the  point  with 
sufficient  emphasis — that  Pitt  at  this 
time  was  fully  aware  of  the  views  of 
the  King  on  the  Catholic  claims ;  and 
this  is  a  most  pregnant  fact  when  we 
consider  the  acts  of  Pitt  on  this  sub- 
ject after  the  Union. 

The  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  Mr. 
Lecky  says,  and  in  this  we  entirely 
agree  with  him,  "  was  a  fatal  turning- 
point  in  Irish  history."  It  has  been 
asserted,  indeed,  by  more  than  one 
writer  that  it  was  an  event  of  no  im- 
portance; that  it  had  little  effect  on 
Irish  affairs  ;  and  that  Ireland  was  al- 
ready launched  on  the  course  that  led 
to  the  rebellion  of  1798.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  judgment  of  the  best 
observers.  The  state  of  Ireland,  no 
doubt,  showed  signs  of  danger  in 
1793-4  ;  but  there  is  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  the  equitable  rule  of  Fitz- 
william and  the  reforms  of  Grattan 
might  have  saved  the  country  from  civil 
war  and  anarchy.  The  indignation 
felt  at  the  act  of  Pitt  was  intense ;  and 
men  still  living  have  traditions  of  this, 
from  testimony  afforded  by  eye-wit- 
nesses. The  immediate  consequences, 
too,  were  marked  and  decisive.  The 
whole  policy  of  Grattan  was  instantly 
reversed,  and  a  policy  of  repression 
harshly  enforced.  The  Irish  Parliament 
swung  round,  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Minister,  threw  out  the  measures  it 
had  been  ready  to  vote,  and  Catholic 
Emancipation  and  Parliamentary  Re- 
form were  relegated  to  an  unforeseen 
future.  The  hopes  of  all  that  was  best 
in  Ireland  were,  in  a  word,  blasted, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the 
effects  of  this  in  the  disturbed  and 
irritated  state  of  Irish  opinion.  The 
worst,  however,  has  yet  to  be  told. 
The  spirit  of  the  Government  was 
wholly  changed;  and  the  administra- 
tion of  Ireland  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  oppressive  dominant  faction,  which 
had  always  tried  to  keep  the  Catholics 
down,  to  uphold  the  corrupt  sectarian 
Parliament,  and  to  rule  the  country  in 
its  mean  and  selfish  interests.  Fitz- 
gibbon,  now  Lord  Clare,  was  the  soul 
of  the  party ;  and  Mr.  Lecky 's  esti- 


mate of  this  Irish  Strafford,  in  power 
at  the  Castle  during  the  years  that 
followed,  is  admirable  in  its  fulness  and 
justice.  The  revolution  which  had 
taken  place  gave  an  immense  impulse 
to  the  dangerous  forces  already  making 
themselves  felt  in  Ireland ;  and  re- 
actionary power  led  to  fierce  resist- 
ance. The  French  sympathies  of  Ulster 
became  more  fervent :  the  United 
Irishmen  drew  into  a  vast  conspiracy, 
and  began  to  organize  an  armed  force  ; 
and  emissaries  flitted  to  and  fro  to 
seek  military  aid  from  the  heads  of 
the  French  Republic.  Catholic  Ireland 
was  still  quiet  on  the  surface ;  but 
the  prelates  and  nobles  who  had  been 
supreme  in  her  councils  were  quickly 
set  aside.  Wolfe  Tone,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  in  Dublin,  a  remark- 
able man,  but  an  avowed  rebel  and  the 
agent  of  the  United  Irishmen,  rose 
into  power ;  and  a  socialistic  agitation 
against  rent  and  tithes,  largely  sup- 
ported by  the  inferior  clergy — a  faint 
survival  of  the  old  traditions  of  1641 
and  1689  handed  down  from  Catholic 
father  to  son,  though  in  part  caused  by 
undoubted  wrongs — became  marked  in 
some  of  the  southern  counties.  The 
danger  of  these  movements  and  their 
strength  was  increased  by  the  prodi- 
gious success  of  the  arms  of  France, 
who  had  overthrown  the  coalition  of 
Europe,  had  offered  to  assist  "  Peoples 
against  Kings,"  and  was  now  encourag- 
ing Irish  treason;  and  though  Mr. 
Lecky  has  dwelt  on  the  fact,  he  has 
hardly  given  it  sufficient  prominence. 
By  the  beginning  of  1796  the  condition 
of  Ireland  was  already  full  of  peril.  A 
bad  Government  had  no  hold  on  the 
nation ;  parts  of  Ulster  were  ready  to 
break  into  a  blaze,  and  a  smouldering 
fire  was  spreading  in  the  South,  though 
the  sources  of  the  flame  remained  apart 
and  happily  never  became  blended. 

The  history  of  the  two  succeeding 
years  is  that  of  the  preparation  of  the 
hostile  forces  doomed  to  meet  in  a 
horrible  strife.  Mr.  Lecky's  descrip- 
tion of  this  miserable  time  is  rich  in 
information,  and  abounds  in  interest ; 
but  we  can  only  glance  at  its  main 
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features.  As  usually  happens  in  such 
conjunctures,  the  party  of  moderation 
lost  its  influence  ;  Grattan,  the  real 
patriot,  vanished  from  the  scene,  and 
his  followers  ceased  to  attend  Parlia- 
ment. The  government  at  the  Castle 
had  no  scruples  in  striking  at  move- 
ments they  knew  to  be  dangerous,  if 
not  yet  developed  into  armed  rebellion ; 
and  many  of  their  acts  must  be  severely 
censured.  Great  allowances,  doubtless, 
should  be  made.  They  were  perfectly 
aware  that  the  State  was  assailed ; 
their  first  duty  was  to  keep  insurrec- 
tion down ;  they  were  continually 
threatened  by  France,  and  we  should 
not  measure  their  conduct  by  too  nice 
a  standard.  They  were  compelled, 
moreover,  to  rely  mainly  on  a  militia 
disaffected  in  many  instances,  and  on 
a  force  of  hastily-raised  yeomanry; 
and  greatly,  we  think,  to  the  dis- 
credit of  Pitt,  the  regular  troops  in 
Ireland  were  extremely  few.  Yet 
it  is  impossible  to  excuse  much  that 
was  done  in  the  name  of  law. 
The  terror-stricken  Parliament  passed 
a  series  of  simply  barbarous  mea- 
sures, and  many  acts  were  committed, 
such  as  burning  houses  to  enforce 
the  surrender  of  arms  by  the  in- 
mates, and  the  sending  off  suspected 
persons  to  the  fleet,  which  were  abso- 
lutely unlawful  and  must  be  pro- 
nounced wicked.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  Abercromby,  in  command  of 
the  army,  denounced  these  misdeeds 
and  was  called  "  a  Scotch  beast  "  by 
Lord  Clare  for  his  pains  ;  true  soldiers, 
indeed,  have,  at  all  times  shown  hu- 
manity amidst  scenes  of  terror.  One 
part  of  the  policy  of  the  Castle  was 
simply  shameful ;  and  it  was  attended 
with  great  and  most  fatal  results.  A 
war  of  race  and  faith  had  been  raging 
in  p^rts  of  Ulster  between  the  Orange 
Protestants  and  the  Catholic  Defend- 
ers, ,'ind  many  deeds  of  blood  had  been 
done  on  both  sides.  The  Government, 
largely  backed  by  the  local  gentry, 
gave  a  free  rein  to  Orange  excesses, 
and  punished  the  Defenders  in  every 
way.  The  foulest  injustice  was  in 
fact  <  mcouraged,  and  the  fruits  of  cruel 
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wrong  soon  became  apparent.  The 
aim  of  the  United  Irishmen  had  hither- 
to been  to  combine  Protestants  and 
Catholics  in  a  common  league ;  but 
the  policy  of  the  Castle  had  made  this 
impossible,  and  their  leaders  appealed 
to  Catholic  Ireland  to  support  the 
cause  of  the  men  of  their  faith  in  the 
North,  and  to  join  hands  in  resisting 
foreign  oppression.  The  appeal  was 
backed  by  promises  of  relief  from 
tithes,  of  the  downfall  of  the  ascendant 
Church,  of  agrarian  plunder  on  a  huge 
scale ;  and  these  incentives,  falling  on 
a  soil  prepared  for  them,  had  in  a  few 
months  a  prodigious  effect.  A  bigoted, 
ignorant,  and  poor  peasantry,  already 
seething  with  discontent  and  passion, 
who  had  never  forgiven  the  confisca- 
tions of  the  past,  who  were  divided 
from  their  lords  in  race  and  creed,  and 
whose  appetite  for  land  had  been 
always  extreme,  were  carried  away  by 
these  reckless  pledges  ;  and  the  smould- 
ering flames  burst  suddenly  out.  In 
the  southern  provinces  the  Catholics 
were  enrolled  in  thousands  into  the 
organization  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
now  almost  a  military  array  :  arms 
were  collected  and  recruits  drilled ; 
and  a  mingled  religious  and  predial 
rising  was  planned  in  several  parts 
of  Leinster  and  Munster.  The  move- 
ment in  Ulster  was  still  in  the  main 
political,  that  in  the  South  was  sec- 
tarian and  social  ;  but  each  had  ac- 
quired formidable  strength,  and, 
though  still  separate,  they  had  nearly 
united.  All  Ireland,  indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  Connaught,  was  more  or 
less  on  the  verge  of  rebellion. 

Had  disaffected  Ulster  and  the 
South  once  joined,  and  France  put 
forth  her  strength  to  sustain  their 
rising,  Mr.  Lecky  remarks,  and  we 
concur  in  his  view,  that  Ireland  would 
have  been  lost  for  a  time  to  England. 
But  the  league  of  insurrection  was 
never  completed  ;  the  efforts  of  France, 
though  not  contemptible,  were  never 
more  than  a  half-hearted  diversion. 
Mr-  Lecky 's  account  of  the  French  de- 
scents on  Ireland  is  not  brilliant  in 
descriptive  power ;  but  it  contains  a 
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good  deal  of  new  matter,  mostly  drawn 
from  papers  in  the  French  War  Office. 
The  influence  acquired  by  Wolfe  Tone 
with  the  French  Directory  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
narrative.  With  many  faults  he  was  a 
real  leader ;  and,  now  that  all  is  past, 
England  may  acknowledge  that  he 
was  a  capable  enemy,  and  in  his  way 
a  patriot.  Wolfe  Tone  left  Phila- 
delphia in  the  beginning  of  1796 — he 
had  been  permitted  to  go  into  exile 
— and  soon  persuaded  the  French 
Government  to  make  a  real  effort 
to  invade  Ireland,  and  to  second  a 
rising  which  he  thought  would  be 
general.  It  is  a  proof  of  his  powers 
that  he  made  a  great  impression  on 
Carnot  and  the  illustrious  Hoche  ;  and 
it  is  to  his  honour  that  he  plainly  let 
them  know  that  he  would  accept 
France  as  an  ally  only,  and  would  not 
consent  to  make  Ireland  her  subject 
vassal.  The  expedition  of  1796  failed, 
but  a  great  French  fleet,  though 
scattered,  reached  Bantry  Bay ;  and 
but  for  the  inferiority  of  French  sea- 
manship, and  for  winds  which  have 
often  fought  for  England,  a  consider- 
able force  would  have  disembarked 
and  a  large  part  of  Munster  would 
have  been  overrun.  Mr.  Lecky's  ac- 
count of  this  episode  is  remarkable  for 
his  pleading  for  Grouchy,  in  chief 
command  in  the  absence  of  Hoche. 
But  this  is  an  echo  of  the  voice  of 
Grouchy's  son,  a  pious  utterance  that 
may  be  passed  by ;  and  History  has 
pronounced  her  verdict  that,  on  two 
great  occasions,  England  owed  much 
to  this  incapable  soldier.  The  Mutiny 
at  the  Nore  in  1797  gave  France  a 
grand  opportunity  for  a  second  de- 
scent. Wolfe  Tone  worked  hard,  but 
the  occasion  was  lost.  The  indefatigable 
rebel  hurried  off  to  join  the  Dutch 
armament  in  the  Texel ;  but  once  more 
the  weather  favoured  our  fleet,  and 
the  decisive  victory  of  Camperdown 
put  an  end  to  further  serious  attempts 
at  invasion.  These  enterprises  had 
two.  marked  features,  and  Mr.  Lecky 
has  brought  them  distinctly  out ;  the 
peasantry  of  Munster  made  no  attempt 


to  support  the  French  when  they 
appeared  at  Baniry,  and  Catholic 
Limerick  and  Cork  spoke  with  loyal 
tones.  Too  much  is  not  to  be  made  of 
this,  yet  it  is  probable  that  Catholic 
Ireland  did  not  contemplate  anything 
like  rebellion  until  months  after- 
wards. France,  too,  it  is  evident, 
thought  all  through  of  Ireland  as 
only  a  pawn  on  the  board,  to  be 
sacrificed  when  peace  should  be  made 
with  England.  This  was  clearly  per- 
ceived by  Wolfe  Tone  ;  but  this  has 
always  been  the  fortune  of  Ireland, 
and  it  ought  to  prove  a  warning  to 
Irish  patriots  who  have  nursed  a  dream 
of  armed  support  from  America.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  petty 
attempt  of  Humbert  in  1798,  made  too 
late  to  be  of  any  use  and  easily  baffled 
by  overwhelming  forces ;  but  the 
student  of  war,  though  with  English 
sympathies,  will  hardly  regret  that 
a  licentious  militia  "  formidable," 
Abercromby  said,  "  to  all  but  an 
enemy,"  were  routed  by  a  handful  of 
the  soldiers  of  Italy.  Wolfe  Tone  was 
captured  with  part  of  Bompard's 
squadron,  and  his  tragic  death  is  a 
sorry  incident'  of  a  terrible  time. 

These  French  descents,  and  the 
terror  they  caused,  undoubtedly  in 
some  measure  excuse  the  lawless 
deeds  of  the  Irish  Government  with- 
out a  regular  army  and  beset  by  re- 
bels. Yet  the  tremendous  repression 
it  had  reduced  to  a  system  would 
not  perhaps  have  had  decisive  effects 
had  it  not  found  the  means  of  laying 
its  hands  on  the  leading  men  of  the 
widespread  conspiracy.  It  had  a  body 
of  informers  and  spies  in  its  pay, 
a  characteristic  feature  of  Irish 
troubles,  and  it  suddenly  arrested  the 
chiefs  of  the  United  Irishmen  in 
several  parts  of  Ulster.  This  com- 
pletely checked  a  rising  in  the  North  ; 
and  the  attention  of  the  Castle  was 
then  turned  to  the  main  plotters  of 
treason  hidden  in  Dublin.  These,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  were  very  inferior 
men.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  a 
crackbrained  bravo,  though  a  kind  of 
halo  has  gathered  around  him  ;  and  in- 
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deed,    apart  from  Wolfe*  Tone,     and 
perhaps    Emmett,    none    of    the   con- 
spirators  had   real  gifts   or   capacity. 
These  arrests  might  have  made  the  in- 
surrection collapse  ;  but  the  policy  of 
the   Government  was  now  directed  to 
forcing  the  rebellion  to  come  to  a  head, 
and  to  crush  it  before  it  had  acquired 
move  strength.     It  was  the  policy  of 
Claverhouse  in  Old  Mortality,  "  When 
the  adder  crawls  into  daylight,  I  can 
trample  him  to  death";    and  it  was 
carried   out  with  unflinching  cruelty. 
Mr.  Lecky's  account  of  the  scourgings, 
the  tortures,  the  free  quarters  and  burn- 
ings of  the  first  months  of  1798  should 
be    carefully   studied.     The   statecraft 
of  the  Castle  proved  successful — Lord 
Clare    justified    it    to    the   last    days 
of  Ms  life ;  it  precipitated  the  rising, 
but   it  left   behind  dark  memories  of 
wrong  by  no  means   forgotten.       We 
shall  not  follow  Mr.  Lecky's  descrip- 
tion of  the  horrible  civil  war  which 
broke  out.     It  abounds  in  information 
and  is  strictly  impartial ;  but  it  wants 
animation   and  vivid   expression,  and 
the  subject  is  worthy  of  a  great  artist, 
such   as   those   who  have  painted   La 
Vendee.     The  rebellion  was  confined  to 
two  or  three  counties,  though  it  showed 
its  c.rest  feebly  in   other   parts  of  the 
Sout,h  ;   and  the  restriction  of  it  to  a 
narrow  area  is  the  best  vindication  that 
can  be  made  for  the  Government.     It 
was  a  rising  of  1641  over  again,  but 
limited  to  a  small  nook  in  Leinster. 
The  peasantry,  maddened  by  its  many 
wrongs,  found  leaders,  mostly  in  fana- 
tical  priests,    and   rushed  into  a  reli- 
gious and  agrarian  struggle.     The  de- 
scendants   of     the    colonists    resisted 
savagely,    crushed  the  Helots  at  last, 
and  took  a  bloody  vengeance.   It  should 
be  specially  remembered  that  the  battle 
was   fought   out   by   the    combatants 
with   scarcely  any  aid  from  England. 
The    backbone   of    the   rebellion   was 
broken  before  anything  like  an  army 
readied  Ireland  ;  and  this  gave  the  con- 
test its  most  hideous  aspect.     Fright- 
ful atrocities  were  committed  on  both 
sides  ;  Scullabogue  and  Prosperous  are 
evil  names  ;  the  massacre  at  Wexf  ord 


was  a  foul  crime.  Yet  the  barbarities, 
the  licentiousness,  and  the  reckless 
outrages  of  the  loyalist  yeomanry  were 
quite  as  bad  ;  and  the  rebels,  unlike 
their  opponents,  respected  women. 
Gleams  of  valour,  of  genius,  of  heroic 
constancy,  of  humanity,  shine  out 
on  the  dark  ground  of  a  hell  of 
furious  and  devilish  passion,  light- 
ing up  the  scene  and  giving  it  a 
pathetic  interest.  Loyal  Dublin  gal- 
lantly stood  to  arms,  and  the  peasantry 
of  Wexford  flung  themselves  on  the 
bayonets  of  their  foes  with  undaunted 
courage.  One  of  the  priestly  command- 
ers was  a  born  leader  of  men;  and 
it  is  little  known  how  nearly  the  rebel 
army  succeeded  in  making  its  way  to 
the  capital.  The  conduct  of  many 
clergymen  of  all  communions  became 
teachers  of  a  gospel  of  peace  ;  and  the 
rebel  governors  of  Wexford  spared  no 
efforts,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  to 
save  loyalist  citizens. 

Ulster  had  scarcely  stirred  during 
these  scenes  of  blood ;  and  it  practi- 
cally took  no  part  in  the  rising  of  1798. 
Mr.  Lecky  has  examined  with  indus- 
trious care  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  rebellious  movements  in  the 
North  and  the  South,  which  had  nearly 
mingled,  took  opposite  courses  at  the 
decisive  moment ;  and  he  has  thrown 
a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  subject. 
Much  was  due  to  the  vigour  shown  by 
the  Government  in  arresting  the  leaders 
of  treason  in  Ulster  \  and  probably 
more  to  the  strong  sympathy  of  Pres- 
byterian Ireland  with  the  United  States, 
at  this  juncture  embroiled  with  France, 
and  to  its  dread  and  dislike  of  French 
military  power.  But  the  principal 
cause  undoubtedly  was  that  Protestant 
Ulster  marked  with  aversion  the  sec- 
tarian fury  of  the  civil  war  in  Wex- 
ford. It  abhorred  a  Popish  fanatical 
rising,  and  it  scorned  the  bigotry  and 
violence  of  the  Celtic  peasantry.  In 
1798,  as  at  all  times,  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Ireland  would  not  coalesce  ; 
indeed,  the  inveterate  feuds  of  race 
and  faith,  which  form  the  chief  fea- 
ture of  Irish  history,  have  usually 
been  most  clearly  marked  at  periods  of 
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great  convulsions  and  troubles.  Lord 
Cornwallis  was  sent  by  Pitt,  in  the 
summer  of  1798,  as  Lord-Lieutenant 
and  Commander-in-Chief,  to  bring  the 
rebellion  to  a  close ;  and  the  choice 
does  credit  to  the  British  Minister. 
Cornwallis  was  a  sensible  and  humane 
man  ;  a  capable  if  not  a  great  soldier, 
and  experienced  in  ruling  in  many  lands  ; 
and  his  conduct  in  Ireland  deserves 
high  praise.  A  few  weeks  after  he  had 
taken  his  post,  the  rebellion  had  almost 
wholly  collapsed  ;  and  he  exerted  him- 
self, with  wise  clemency  if  not  with 
adequate  strength  of  purpose,  to  check 
the  excesses  of  the  triumphant  loyalists 
rioting  in  the  frenzy  of  a  White  Terror. 
Mr.  Lecky  thinks  that,  in  the  despair- 
ing letters  in  which  he  has  described 
his  "  friends  and  followers  talking 
chiefly  of  blood  at  his  own  table,"  he 
overlooked  the  dangers  and  the  passions 
of  the  time  ;  but,  in  truth,  all  that 
passed  before  his  eyes  was  enough  to 
disgust  a  high-minded  soldier.  For 
months  after  the  rebellion  had  ceased, 
the  peasantry  in  the  South  were  hunted 
down  like  wolves ;  licentious  armed 
bands  were  let  loose  to  burn,  to  slay, 
to  plunder,  to  outrage  ;  murder  was 
often  done  in  the  shape  of  martial  law  ; 
and  the  Parliament  had  become  a  mere 
vestry  to  register  the  edicts  of  Lord 
Glare,  and  to  pass  Indemnity  Acts  to 
screen  loyalist  crimes.  Ireland  by 
this  time  was  completely  prostrate. 
The  fires  of  insurrection  had  burnt 
out  :  political  sentiment  had  dis- 
appeared ;  and  Pitt  seized  the  occasion 
to  carry  out  the  policy  which  he  had 
long  kept  in  view.  As  early  certainly 
as  1792  the  disciple  of  Adam  Smith 
had  thought  of  the  Union,  a  measure 
earnestly  advocated  by  his  great 
master  ;  but  Pitt  had  little  knowledge 
of  Irish  affairs ;  he  had  let  things 
drift,  and  had  waited  on  fortune ;  his 
Irish  policy  had  been  halting  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  1798  that  he  formed  a 
distinct  and  settled  purpose.  His  re- 
ution  to  accomplish  the  Union  was 
perhaps  partly  due  to  the  frightful 
spectacle  presented  by  Ireland  at  this 
crisis,  torn  by  warring  factions,  ruined 


by  civil  disqord,  and  requiring  obvi- 
ously the  safeguard  of  Imperial  rule  ; 
but  his  avowed  reasons  had  mainly 
reference  to  the  defects  of  the  settle- 
ment of  1782,  and  to  the  danger  to  the 
Empire  in  a  European  struggle  of  an 
institution  like  the  Parliament  in 
College  Green  and  of  the  Executive 
partly  dependent  on  it.  From  the  first 
— a  great  mistake — he  considered  the 
question  for  the  most  part  from  a 
British  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Lecky,  we  think,  has  always 
had  too  favourable  an  opinion  of  the 
corrupt  Parliament  which  Pitt  had  at 
last  resolved  to  extinguish.  That 
assembly,  indeed,  produced  great  men  ; 
Flood,  Parsons,  Foster,  Plunket,  Bushe, 
and,  high  over  all,  the  illustrious 
Grattan,  have  illuminated  the  dark 
pages  of  Irish  history.  It  may  be 
acknowledged,  too,  that  Ireland  made 
progress  since  her  "  independence  "  in 
1782  ;  and  it  is  conceivable,  though  it 
is  most  improbable,  that  the  Parliament 
would  have  changed  in  character,  and 
have  at  last  become  in  a  real  sense 
national.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see 
wisdom  or  enlightened  policy  in  any 
one  measure  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 
if  we  except  the  Belief  Act  of  1793, 
notoriously  due  to  Pitt's  influence  ; 
and  its  legislation  as  regards  Ireland 
was  in  the  main  that  of  a  dominant 
caste  cut  off  from  a  people.  The  Par- 
liament, in  fact,  was  a  mere  lay  synod 
of  Protestant  ascendency  in  its  nar- 
rowest form ;  it  was  a  huge  close 
borough  of  a  few  great  nobles  ;  it  did 
not  represent  truly  even  Protestant 
Ireland  ;  and  it  was  ruled  by  the  Castle 
and  the  British  Government  through 
corrupt  managers  and  their  corrupt 
subordinates.  It  was  usually  all  but  a 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  Ministry 
for  the  time  being  supreme  at  St. 
James's  ;  and  though  it  had  its  jealous 
fits  of  anger — and  these  were  dan- 
gerous more  than  once  to  the  State — 
it  was  as  a  rule  bought  and  sold  in  the 
mart  of  politics.  Such  an  assembly 
was  a  questionable  blessing  to  Ireland, 
and  was  a  source  of  peril  and  weakness 
to  England.  Had  the  policy  which 
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destroyed  it  been  accompanied  by  the 
large  and  just  reforms  which   Ireland 
needed,  she  would  soon  have  considered 
the  Union  a  blessing.     Pitt  addressed 
himself  to  gain  over  the  Parliament  by 
the  sordid  expedients  in  use  for  years ; 
and  Cornwallis  and  Castlereagh  carried 
out  his  orders,  the  first  with  a  fairly- 
avowed  disgust — "  I  long  to  kick  these 
fellows,"    is   a   phrase  in  one   of    his 
letters — the   other  with   the   cynical 
coolness  expressed  in  the  remark  that 
it  was  well  "  to  buy  up  the  fee-simple 
of  Irish  corruption."    Mr.  Lecky  is  too 
well  informed  and  too  candid  to  deny 
that   a   shameless   traffic    took   place. 
Co  mpensation,  indeed,  for  close  boroughs 
was  not,  in  a  strict  sense,  bribery;  but 
places    were   lavished,    peerages    were 
bestowed,  and  officials  were  summarily 
driven  from  their   posts,  in    order  to 
pac  k  the  House  of  Commons  and  to 
obtain  a  bought  majority  to  vote  for 
the  Union.     The  closing  scenes  of  the 
life  of  the  Parliament  were  lit  up  by  a 
brilliant  display  of  oratory.     Grattan 
returned  to  the  arena  of    his  former 
triumphs,  and  gave  utterance  to  words 
of  impassioned  wisdom.     This  was  the 
first     exhibition    of     the    powers    of 
Plunket ;  Foster's  arguments  against 
the  Union  still  deserve  notice;  Lord 
Clare's  weighty  speech  on  behalf  of  the 
measure   is  valuable    at    the    present 
moment.     The  opposition  to  the  policy 
of  Pitt,  though  vehement,  was  weak, 
it  wasted  itself  in   indignant  words  ; 
and  it  was  not  backed  by  the  voice  of 
the  nation.     Mr.  Lecky  has  carefully 
examined  the  subject,  and  has  honestly 
avowed  that  Ireland  cared  little  for  the 
fall  of  the  Parliament  of  1782.     Too 
much  should  not  be  made  of  this,  for  the 
country  was  in  a  state  of  prostration, 
and  the  severities  of  the  Parliament  in 
1798  had  made  it  detested  in  thousands 
of  hearts.     It  would  be  unjust  to  as- 
sert that  Catholic  Ireland  pronounced 
in  favoui'  of  the  Union  for  the  sake  of 
the   measure,  for  it  had  been  in  part 
gained    by   the    hope    of    concessions. 
Still   the   fact  remains  ;  if  we  except 
Dublin,  Ireland  looked  on  with  apathy 
at  the  collapse  of  her  native  Legisla- 


ture, an  event  since  described  as  one  of 
the  foulest  of  crimes. 

The  Union,  as  Mr.  Lecky  says,  was 
accomplished  at  an  unfortunate  time. 
Hurried  through  at  the  close  of  a 
fierce  civil  war,  the  measure  gave 
rise  to  the  frightful  charge  that  Pitt 
had  fomented  rebellion  to  promote 
his  policy ;  but  though  O'Connell  pro- 
fessed to  believe  in  this,  and  the  accusa- 
tion has  been  often  made,  it  was  no 
more  than  a  phantom  rising  from  a  dark 
scene  of  carnage.  Undoubtedly,  how- 
ever, the  Union  gave  the  Minister  the 
opportunity  he  prized.  This  has  caused 
England  and  the  English  Government 
to  be  denounced  by  a  series  of  Irish 
demagogues  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
we  think,  that  Pitt  did  not  carry 
out  his  project  in  1792  or  1793,. 
and  we  do  not  believe,  as  Mr. 
Lecky  does,  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  at  either  period.  Mr. 
Lecky  seriously  condemns  Pitt  for  his 
conduct  just  before  and  after  the 
Union,  and,  on  the  whole,  we  concur 
in  his  view.  Pitt  had  it  in  his  mind 
to  connect  the  Union  with  three  Irish 
measures  of  supreme  importance,  and 
essential  to  the  national  welfare.  He 
wished  to  do  justice  to  Catholic  Ire- 
land, and  to  obliterate  an  odious  domi- 
nation of  sect,  by  the  emancipation  of 
the  Irish  Catholics  :  he  wished  to  com- 
mute the  tithes  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  to  close  a  perennial  source 
of  discord ;  and  he  wished  to  make 
provision  for  the  Irish  priesthood,  and 
to  give  them  a  personal  interest  in  the 
existing  order  of  things.  This  was  an 
enlightened,  if  a  somewhat  obvious 
policy ;  but  Pitt  was  indifferent  to  Irish 
opinion.  He  did  not  realize  the  ex- 
treme consequence  of  effecting  a  set- 
tlement of  these  questions  :  he  showed 
great  ignorance  of  Irish  facts  ;  and  he 
abandoned  every  one  of  the  measures 
he  deemed  necessary  adjuncts  of  the 
Union,  and  that,  too,  in  circumstances 
which  have  laid  him  open  to  weighty 
censure  and  to  grave  suspicion.  He 
had  been  fully  aware  for  years  of  the 
anti-Catholic  prejudices  of  the  King ; 
but  though  he  obtained  the  joyful 
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assent  of  George  III.  to  the  proposed 
Union,    he    did    not  tell  him  a  word 
about    the   plans   he  had   formed  for 
giving    relief     to     Catholic     Ireland. 
Before  the  Union  he  had  been  over- 
borne by  Lord  Clare,  and  had  given 
up  Catholic  emancipation  as  a  part  of 
his   project ;    and  though   he  contem- 
plated   the    concession    as    a    future 
event,    he   placed   it   in   the   unlucky 
chapter    of     accidents.      During    the 
agitated  time  of  1799-1800,  he  played 
something  too  like  a  double  game  in 
endeavouring  to  gain  support  for  the 
Union.   He,  no  doubt,  gave  the  Catho- 
lic   leaders    notice   that  their    claims 
would  not  be  granted  at  the  time ;  but 
he     permitted,    nay,    he     encouraged 
Cornwallis — who   afterwards    thought 
he  had  been  very  ill  used — to  hold  out 
hopes  to  them  of  coming  relief,  arid  to 
secure  their  assistance  upon  an  assur- 
ance which  was  an  obligation  of  per- 
sonal honour.    When  the  measure  had 
become  law,  and  the  King  had  com- 
plained   very    properly   that   he    had 
been  kept  in  the  dark,  Pitt,  and  some 
of   his  colleagues,  did  indeed   resign ; 
but  in  a  very  short  time  he  apprised 
his  master  that  he  would  not  again  ap- 
proach the  Catholic  Question  ;  and  be- 
fore long  he  was  once  more  Minister,  and 
had  tacitly  abandoned  the  entire  policy 
which  he  had  deemed  an  essential  part 
of  the  Union.     A  plausible  case  can, 
perhaps,  be  made    for  him ;    but  his 
conduct  was  vacillating,  if  not  crooked. 
His  best  excuse,  probably,  is  that  he 
did  not  understand  Ireland,  and  that 
he   looked    all    through    at    Imperial 
interests.       "Were     half     pledges     to 
"the  mere  Irish"   to  drive  the  pilot 
from  the  helm  in  the  great  trial  of 
England  ? 

The  consequences  of  this  short-sighted 
policy  have  been  in  the  highest  degree 
disastrous.  Catholic  emancipation  was 
withheld  for  thirty  years ;  the  tithes 
were  not  commuted  until  1838 ; the  en- 
dowment of  the  Irish  Catholic  Church, 
a  salutary  measure  of  the  first  order, 
has  never  taken  place,  and  is  now  im- 
possible. Yet  these  were  not  the  worst 
fruits  of  the  conduct  of  Pitt.  What 


really  was  the  want  of  good  faith  in  the 
Minister  justly  exasperated  Catholic 
Ireland  and  threw  her  into  the  hands 
of  O'Connell.  A  fierce  agitation  con- 
vulsed the  country.  The  Catholic 
claims  were  only  conceded  as  the 
alternative  of  a  vast  social  war ;  and 
the  commutation  of  the  tithes  resulted 
from  a  demoralising  and  destructive 
contest  of  classes.  To  these  unhappy 
events  we  may  trace  the  increased 
divisions  of  race  and  faith  which  have 
characterised  Ireland  during  the  last 
seventy  years.  Her  Catholic  Church 
has  become  a  centre  of  revolt  against 
the  existing  order  of  things,  and  is 
largely  swayed  by  designing  dema- 
gogues ;  the  Irish  aristocracy  has  lost 
its  influence;  strife  of  classes  has  in 
parts  of  the  South  broken  out  be- 
tween the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the 
soil;  and  Catholic  Ireland,  having 
learned  too  often  that  England  will 
yield  to  popular  pressure,  is  seeking 
for  her  own  ends  to  destroy  the  Union 
to  which  in  1800  she  was  no  enemy. 
Mr.  Lecky  has  given  us  a  sketch  of 
Irish  history  from  1800  to  the  present 
time;  but  his  views  are  not  compre- 
hensive or  clear,  his  language  is  some- 
times far  from  temperate,  and  this  is 
the  least  valuable  part  of  his  book. 
Independently  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
a  half  measure,  and  mutilated  through 
the  shortcomings  of  Pitt,  the  Union 
has  produced  some  ills  in  itself,  and 
has  been  by  no  means  an  unmixed 
blessing.  The  fall  of  the  Parliament 
in  College  Green,  as  Grattan  pro- 
phesied, left  Ireland  without  an  organ 
of  public  opinion,  which,  bad  as  it  was, 
had  some  power  for  good ;  and,  as  Mr. 
Lecky  has  truly  showed,  it  has  made 
Ireland  the  shuttlecock  of  English 
parties  who  have  sacrificed  her  for 
purely  factious  purposes.  The  Union, 
too,  made  absenteeism  worse,  the  master 
curse  of  the  Irish  land;  and  this  has  been 
one  of  the  many  things  which  has  caused 
the  gentry  to  lose  their  hold  on  these 
people,  and  to  be  denounced  as  aliens 
in  their  native  country.  The  Irish  legis- 
lation of  the  Imperial  Parliament  has, 
besides,  been  faulty  in  many  respects. 
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It  has  been  dictated  by  English  ideas 
and  prejudices  in  disaccord  with  Irish 
facts  and  sympathies  ;  and  such 
measures  as  the  Irish  Poor  Law,  the 
system  of  Primary  Education  in  Ire- 
land, and,  above  all  perhaps,  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Act,  would  have 
been  resisted  by  Irish  statesmen  of  the 
capacity  of  Grattan,  of  Parsons,  and 
of  Foster.  With  one  great  exception, 
indeed,  British  attempts  to  legislate 
for  the  land  of  Ireland  have  been  sorry 
failures.  In  the  most  important  of 
Irish  social  relations,  they  have  de- 
stroyed the  power  of  the  landed 
gentry,  have  established  "landlordism" 
of  the  worst  kind,  and  have  not  satisfied 
a  discontented  peasantry ;  and  they 
will  perhaps  soon  lead  to  a  huge 
confiscation,  iniquitous  and  unwise,  in 
the  name  of  land-purchase.  As  the 
aristocracy  of  Ireland  has  declined, 
bureaucratic  rule  has  come  in  its  stead. 
The  centralised  government  of  the 
Castle,  if  perhaps  inevitable,  is  not 
admirable.  But  worse  than  all,  .the 
Union  has  made  a  backward  country, 
with  no  middle  class  of  real  strength, 
a  huge  wild  democracy ;  and  we  see 
the  results  in  the  National  League, 
and  in  what  is  called  the  Irish 
Party  at  Westminster,  a  represen- 
tation well  described  by  Grattan 
in  language  of  indignant  prophecy. 
After  ninety  years  of  Union,  England 
has  failed  to  establish  a  settled  order 
of  things  in  Ireland ;  and  the  words  of 
a,  great  Irishman  may  be  applied  to 
her,  "  You  have  ruined  every  interest 
you  have  set  up  in  Ireland,  and  you 
have  not  won  the  hearts  of  the  native 
race." 

Mr.  Lecky  is  a  Unionist,  at  present 
at  least ;  but  his  defence  of  the  Union 
might  have  been  more  able.  In  con- 
sidering this  subject  we  must  fairly 
recollect  what  Ireland  was  when  she 
passed  under  the  authority  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  and  what  problems 
confronted  British  statesmen.  The 
land  had  been  torn  by  a  savage  civil 
war  and  by  a  frightful  quarrel  of  race 
and  faith  ;  Presbyterian  Ireland  was 
half  rebellious  ;  Catholic  Ireland  had 


risen  in  parts  of  the  South ;  a  small 
oligarchy  of  sect  controlled  everything  ; 
the  country  was  poor,  miserable,  and 
in  places  barbarous.  This  state  of 
things  has  almost  passed  away.  Im- 
perial rule  in  Ireland  may  not  be  loved 
by  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  it  is 
obeyed ;  the  differences  of  race  and 
sect  may  have  even  widened,  but,  if 
the  Union  lasts,  they  will  not  cause 
civil  war ;  Ulster,  once  the  seat  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  is  passionately  at- 
tached and  loyal  to  England ;  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Catholic  Ireland,  com- 
prising the  whole  of  the  upper  classes, 
is  firmly  attached  to  the  British  con- 
nection ;  and  the  whole  country,  though 
still  not  wealthy,  has  made  immense 
social  and  material  progress.  This 
change  cannot  be  wholly  ascribed  to 
the  Union,  but  it  has  been  contempo- 
•  raneous  with  it,  and  to  a  great  extent 
is  due  to  it.  Many  as  have  been 
the  failures  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
and  large  the  errors  of  British  states- 
manship, both  have  operated  power- 
fully as  a  moderating  force  controlling 
the  animosities  and  feuds  of  Ireland ; 
and  under  these  influences  there  has 
been  a  large  advance  of  civilisation 
and  successful  industry.  If  British 
legislation,  too,  has  been  often  faulty, 
it  has  accomplished  noble  reforms  in 
Ireland.  The  dominant  Church  has  dis- 
appeared, and  removed  a  badge  of 
unjust  ascendency ;  trade  between 
England  and  Ireland  has  been  set 
free ;  in  the  social  relation,  which  is 
the  chief  of  all,  an  improvement  has 
been  made  in  the  tenure  of  land  which 
has  redressed  every  agrarian  grievance, 
and  has  made  the  position  of  the  occu- 
pier of  the  Irish  soil  the  most  favoured 
of  any  in  Europe.  It  is,  we  think,  a 
very  great  misfortune  that  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Ireland  has  almost  fallen;  but 
it  may  at  least  be  said  that  the  Irish 
landlord  is  no  longer  what  he  had 
been,  a  despot  ruling  serfs  alien  in 
creed  and  blood ;  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Castle  has  many  faults, 
the  constabulary  force,  on  which  it 
largely  relies,  very  different  from  the 
yeomanry  of  1798,  is  an  institution  of 
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the  very  best  kind.  The  power  of 
England  in  Ireland  is,  no  doubt,  still 
weak :  a  majority  of  Irishmen  is  not 
loyal;  but  if  we  compare  1800  with 
1890,  there  has  been  an  auspicious 
change  even  in  this  respect,  and  we 
may  hopefully  look  forward  to  a  true 
union  of  hearts,  accomplished  under 
the  rule  of  the  Union.  A  part  only 
of  Catholic  Ireland,  large  in  num- 
bers but  weak  in  real  power,  is 
at  present  opposed  to  the  British  con- 
nection ;  but  though  its  demand  for 
Home  Rule  is  dangerous,  for  it  masks 
purposes  only  half  avowed,  and  especi- 
ally dangerous  in  a  democratic  age,  it 
is  ultimately  doomed,  we  believe,  to 
failure.  This  part  of  the  Irish  nation 
has  now  no  wrongs  :  the  movement  is 


a  survival  only  of  traditions  destined 
to  fade  away ;  and,  in  any  event,  it 
has  no  right  to  prefer  claims  which 
mean  an  unjust  and  fatal  ascendency, 
and  evident  danger  to  the  British 
Empire.  England,  in  a  moment  of 
folly,  may  concede  Home  Rule,  but 
1641,  1689,  and  1798  are  beacons 
along  the  path  of  Time.  The  conces- 
sion could  only  lead  to  civil  war  and 
re-conquest.  Mr.  Lecky  might  have 
dwelt  more  on  these  truths,  and  ab- 
stained from  angry  invective.  He 
wants  the  stately  reserve  of  Thucy- 
dides  when  dealing  with  events  of  his 
own  day.  He  has  worn  a  candid  heart 
on  his  sleeve,  and  daws,  after  their 
fashion,  have  pecked  at  it. 

WILLIAM  O'CONNOR  MORRIS. 
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SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  S  JOURNAL. 


"  LOCKHART'S  Life  of  Scott  is  so 
popular  a  work  and  its  contents  are  so 
familiar  to  the  public,  that"  &c.,  &c. 
So  one  would  have  thought  j  yet  it 
would  seem  that  this  familiarity  has 
been  wanting  in  a  quarter  where,  if 
anywhere,  one  would  have  looked  to 
find  it.  The  words  I  have  quoted  may 
be  read  in  an  article  in  the  current 
number  of  The  Quarterly  Review,  on 
tho  edition  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Journal  just  published  by  Mr.  Douglas 
of  Edinburgh.  But  the  writer  of  this 
article  proves  very  conclusively  either 
that  he  has  never  read  Lockhart's  book, 
or  that  he  has  read  it  in  an  edition 
strictly  reserved  for  private  circula- 
tion, or  that  he  has  forgotten  Dr. 
Routh's  famous  advice  to  Dean 
Burgon  and  omitted  to  verify  his  re- 
ferences. 

The  last  is  the  most  charitable  con- 
clusion, and  perhaps  the  most  reason- 
able. Yet  it  will  hardly  save  the  re- 
viewer. Lockhart's  book,  in  the 
edition  invariably  used  now  (the 
second  edition  of  1839,  reprinted  many 
times  since,  and  last  by  Mr.  Black  in 
1871)  is  in  ten  volumes;  the  first 
edition  was  in  seven.  Not  even 
Macaulay,  or  Scott  himself,  would 
have  dared  to  trust  his  memory  to 
thao  extent.  And  yet  this  review 
must  have  been  composed  by  the 
unaided  lights  of  memory,  or  if  any 
comparison  of  the  complete  Journal 
with  Lockhart's  extracts  has  been 
made,  it  can  have  been  made  only  in  a 
fashion  that  would  hardly  be  thought 
adequate  for  an  article  huddled  over 
at  midnight  in  a  newspaper-office  to 
appoar  next  morning  with  the  rolls 
at  breakfast.  For  example,  a  long 
passage  is  quoted  from  the  Journal 
describing  Scott's  strenuous  efforts  to 


acquire  the  art  of  drawing  and  the 
masters  under  whom  they  were  made, 
as  one  there  can  have  been  no  good 
reason  for  Lockhart's  omitting.  But 
Lockhart  did  not  omit  it,  with  the 
exception  of  a  sentence  or  two  the 
purport  of  which  is  given  elsewhere. 
Every  one  who  has  read  his  book  in  any 
edition  has  read  about  Burr  ell,  "  the 
clever  Jew  animalcule",  and  Walker, 
"whom  we  used  to  call  Bluebeard", 
and  the  wounded  Cossacks,  "  like  the 
dying  gladiator  eyeing  their  own 
blood  as  it  ran  down  through  the 
straw".  Again,  the  passage  (on 
p.  402  of  the  Review)  beginning 
"  Ballantyne  called  on  me  this  morn- 
ing "  is  introduced  as  appearing  in 
print  for  the  first  time.  The  most 
part  of  it  has  been  in  print  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  Surely  no  one  who 
has  once  read  them  can  ever  forget 
those  melancholy  reflections  at  the 
close  of  1825,  when  the  shadow  of  the 
coming  ruin  was  darkening  round  the 
Great  Magician ;  of  pity  for  "  the  sad 
hearts  at  Darnick  and  in  the  cottages 
at  Abbotsford  "  ,  f or  "  poor  Will  Laid- 
law — poor  Tom  Purdie — and  many 
a  poor  fellow  besides  to  whom  my 
prosperity  was  daily  bread"  ;  for  the 
dogs  "who  will  wait  for  me  in  vain", 
whose  feet  he  could  feel  on  his  knees, 
whose  voices  he  could  hear  whining 
and  seeking  for  him  everywhere  ;  for 
the  place  he  had  created,  to  which  his 
heart  clung — "  there  is  scarce  a  tree 
on  it  which  does  not  owe  its  being 
to  me." 

The  prevailing  impression  that  this 
Journal  will  leave  on  those  familiar 
with  Lockhart's  use  of  it,  should  be 
one  of  admiration  for  the  tact  and 
good  feeling,  no  less  than  for  the  skill, 
with  which  he  executed  a  task  perhaps 
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as  hard  as  was  ever  imposed  on  a 
biographer.  He  omitted  much,  of 
course.  Of  many  of  his  omissions  the 
nature  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  a 
passage  in  his  ninth  volume — "  These 
are  melancholy  entries.  Most  of  those 
from  which  they  have  been  selected 
begin  with  R.  for  Rheumatism,  or 
R.R.  for  Rheumatism  Redoubled." 
"  My  journal  is  getting  a  vile  chirur- 
gical  aspect,"  writes  Scott  at  the  close 
of  1826;  and  again,  "I  shall  tire  of 
my  journal  if  it  is  to  contain  nothing 
but  biles  and  plasters  and  unguents." 
Perhaps  the  present  editor  had  not  done 
ill  to  strike  out  some  of  these  chirur- 
gical  entries.  It  is  easier  to  make 
merry  over  a  broomstick  than  a  medi- 
cine-bottle. For  most  of  Lockhart's 
other  omissions  the  reasons  must  be 
obvious  ;  where  they  are  less  so,  it  is 
only  fair  to  credit  him  with  knowing 
his  own  business  better  than  we  can 
teach  it  him,  who  know  neither  the 
times  nor  the  men  he  wrote  of.  Yet 
it  seems  to  be  made  in  many  quarters 
an  offence  against  him  that  he  omitted 
anything,  that  he  did  not  at  once 
invite  the  world  to  inspect  every 
thought  and  every  struggle  of  the 
great  heart  he  had  helped  to  lay  but 
yesterday  in  the  grave.  His  duty  as 
friend,  husband,  and  brother  was 
nothing  beside  his  duty  to  the  selfish 
curiosity  of  the  vulgar.  And  yet  at 
the  time  he  was  not  thought  to  have 
erred  on  the  side  of  discretion.  On 
the  contrary  he  was  charged  with 
many  serious  indiscretions,  with  in- 
delicacy, with  ill-nature,  with  the  most 
unscrupulous  candour,  and  in  some 
quarters  with  an  unscrupulousness 
that  was  not  candid.  It  was  even 
hinted  (among  others  by  that  soul  of 
good-nature  and  delicacy,  Sam  Rogers) 
that  his  love  for  Scott  was  a  pretence, 
and  that  he  had  used  his  opportunities 
to  feed  fat  an  old  grudge  against  him. 
Of  which  astounding  charge  one  can 
only  say  with  Carlyle  (who,  ludicrously 
unfair  to  Scott,  did  Lockhart  ample 
justice)  that,  "there  are  things  at 
which  one  stands  struck  silent  as  at 
first  sight  of  the  Infinite."  Such  are 


the  different  notions  of  a  biographer's 
duty  which  prevailed  fifty  years  since 
and  prevail  now ! 

Yet  much  as  Lockhart  omitted  he 
omitted  nothing  vital.  This  is  no 
more  than  those  who  know  his  book 
will  have  anticipated.  Few  men  have 
been  more  competent  to  manage  their 
own  business  than  John  Lockhart. 
The  complete  Journal  neither  adds  to 
our  knowledge  of  Scott  nor  alters  our 
estimate  of  his  character.  As  is  the 
finished  picture,  so  was  the  sketch. 
The  new  matter  is  of  course  often  most 
interesting,  and  of  course  often  most 
melancholy.  Yet  there  are  livelier 
glimpses  too,  when  the  clouds  lifted  for 
a  moment  and  the  old  genius  shone 
unimpaired;  glimpses  of  portraiture 
recalling  the  incomparable  touches 
which  make  his  ideal  portraits  as  real 
as  the  masterpieces  of  Yandyck  or 
Reynolds,  which  recall  Emerson's 
praise  of  Montaigne, — "  Cut  his  words 
anywhere  and  they  bleed."  But 
it  is  after  all  in  the  notes  that 
the  best  morsels  lie,  except  of  course 
for  those  to  whom  all  is  new.  Mr. 
Douglas  has  proved  himself  a  worthy 
successor  to  Lockhart.  I  can  think  of 
no  book  published  in  our  time  that  has 
been  edited  at  once  so  felicitously  and 
so  sufficiently, — or  at  least  of  only  one 
book,  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  Life  of 
Macaulay.  And  that  by  the  way  con- 
tains a  judgment  by  Macaulay  on  Scott 
perhaps  the  most  bitter  and  wrong- 
headed  ever  formed  by  one  great  man 
of  another ;  it  is  the  only  passage  I 
have  ever  wished  away  from  that  de- 
lightful biography.  I  don't  know  that 
there  are  any  passages  to  wish  away 
from  Mr.  Douglas'  notes,  unless  it  be 
one  to  vol.  ii.  p.  399,  which  adds  per- 
haps a  rather  needless  touch  of  pain 
to  the  darkening  scene.  They  are 
gathered  from  all  quarters,  from  Ab- 
botsford  and  from  many  houses  con- 
nected with  Abbotsford  by  blood  or 
friendship.  Some  of  the  best  are  from 
the  Reminiscences  of  James  Skene, 
Scott's  life-long  friend.  James  Skene 
of  Rubislaw  died  only  the  other  day  as 
it  were,  remembering  when  he  lived. 
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He  died  at  Oxford  in  .1864,  ninety 
years  old.  A  day  or  two  before  his 
death  his  daughter  found  him,  so  Mr. 
Douglas  tells  us,  with  a  look  of  in- 
expressible delight  on  his  face.  "  I 
have  had  such  a  great  pleasure  !  Scott 
has  been  here — he  came  from  a  long 
distance  to  see  me — he  has  been  sitting 
at  the  fireside  talking  over  our  happy 
recollections  of  the  past."  How  many 
are  alive  now  who  knew  Scott  1  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  know  three,  in- 
cluding "Young  Murray,  son  of  Mr. 
M.  in  Albemarle  Street,"  who  break- 
fasted in  Shandwick  Place  on  January 
31st,  1827.  It  was  at  breakfast  that 
another  of  the  three  also  met  the  great 
man,  in  Lockhart's  house  in  Regent's 
Park,  but  a  few  days  before  that  sad 
journey  to  the  Mediterranean  began. 
My  friend  had  been  on  the  previous 
night  to  a  party  which  had  been  em- 
bellished by  the  presence  of  Ramohun 
Roy,  that  unbelieving  Hindoo  over 
whom  Sydney  Smith  made  such  wild 
fun  for  Macaulay's  edification — and 
expressed  his  regret  that  Scott,  who 
had  also  been  asked,  could  not  have 
seen  the  pious  doubter.  "Eh,"  said 
Sir  Walter,  in  his  homely  Border 
speech,  "  I  would  have  liked  well  to 
seu  my  old  friends  again.  But  I  am 
too  old  to  run  after  lions  now,  and  to 
tell  you  the  truth  I  have  no  great 
passion  for  these  itinerant  Zoroasters." 
There  are  one  or  two  references  in 
the  Journal  to  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith. 
Charlotte  was  an  industrious  author 
in  her  day,  which  ran  from  1749  to 
1806,  but  perhaps  not  one  in  a  million 
knows  her  name  now,  and  not  one  in 
ten  millions  ever  read  a  line  of  her 
writing.  Scott  wrote  a  criticism  on 
her  works  for  John  Ballantyne's  Novel- 
ist*' Library,  which  came  to  an  end 
bei'ore  her  place  laad  been  reached.  It 
may.  however,  be  read  by  the  curious 
in  Yol.  IY.  of  the  Miscellaneous  Prose 
Works,  attached  to  a  biography  of  the 
lady  written  by  her  sister  Mrs.  Dorset. 
One  of  these  references  runs  to  this 
effoct  :  "  In  the  evening,  after  dinner, 
read  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith's  novel  of 
Desmond—  decidedly  the  worst  of  her 


compositions."  If  this  was  the  first 
time  Sir  Walter  had  read  Desmond 
(in  March  1826)  he  must  have  stared 
to  find  the  heroine's  brother  rejoicing 
in  the  name  of  Waverley,  and  described 
as  a  young  man  of  "  that  uncommon 
indecision  of  mind  which  never  allows 
him  to  know  what  he  will  do  for  a 
moment  before  he  acts."  Desmond 
was  published  in  1791-2,  about  ten 
years  before  the  opening  chapter  of 
Waverley  was  written,  and  the  co- 
incidence is  probably  one  of  those 
"  unpremeditated  and  involuntary 
plagiarisms,"  to  use  Scott's  own  words, 
"  as  can  scarce  be  guarded  against  by 
any  one  who  has  read  and  written  a 
great  deal."  But  is  it  possible  that 
poor  Charlotte's  novels  had  already 
been  forgotten  when  Waverley  was 
published,  only  seven  years  after  her 
death?  Or  were  the  Free-Lances  of 
the  Press  in  those  days  less  clever 
than  their  descendants  in  finding 
stones  to  fling  at  a  successful  author  ; 
or  were  they  possibly  less  keen  ? 

Even  those  then  who  have  long 
ranked  Lockhart's  great  work  among 
their  most  precious  possessions  (of 
whom  I  am  proud  to  call  myself  one) 
will  miss  much  if  they  miss  this  book. 
What  a  book !  What  a  man  !  Jt  is 
indeed  no  reproach  to  it,  no  reason 
against  its  existence,  to  say  that  it 
leaves  Scott  where  he  stood  before. 
Higher  he  could  not  stand.  And  of 
how  many  a  one  of  the  world's  heroes 
could  every  thought  of  his  brain,  every 
beat  of  his  heart  be  thus  laid  bare, 
and  leave  him  no  lower?  To  Sir 
Walter  Scott  may  well  be  applied  the 
lines  written  on  another  great  man 
who  knew  and  loved  him  well : 

Whatever  record  leap  to  light 
He  never  shall  be  shamed. 

A  LITTLE  DIFFERENCE  OF  OPINION. 

In  the  course  of  a  pleasant  commen- 
tary on  Chaucer's  Prologue  to  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  published  in  the  last 
number  of  this  Magazine,  -Mr.  Cyril 
Ransome  laid  down  a  proposition  that 
has  rather  startled  me.  "A  prefer- 
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ence  for  the  extraordinary  may  be 
taken  as  characteristic  of  humanity  "  ; 
so  he  begins,  and  so  much  no  one  will 
dispute ;  it  is  as  true  of  humanity  now 
as  it  was  when  Tacitus  first  enunciated 
it  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  But 
when  he  goes  on  to  illustrate  his  pro- 
position from  fiction,  he  leaves,  or  so 
it  seems  to  me,  much  room  for  argu- 
ment. "  We  take  pleasure  ",  he  writes, 
"  in  hearing  of  the  manners  of  the 
past,  we  care  little  for  those  of  the 
present."  If  he  here  speaks  for  the 
present  age  of  novel-readers,  and  if  its 
tastes  may  be  gauged  by  the  style  of 
fiction  composed  for  its  delectation,  he 
would  surely  find  it  difficult  to  make 
his  case  good.  Mr.  Haggard  and  Mr. 
Stevenson  are  of  course  exceptions  in 
his  favour,  and  notable  exceptions; 
though,  save  in  the  case  of  Cleopatra 
(not,  I  have  heard,  the  most  popular 
of  his  stories),  the  former  has  never 
quite  neglected  the  modern  element. 
The  agents  of  his  stories,  so  to  say,  the 
medium  of  their  communication  to  the 
world,  have  always  been  beings  of  like 
passions,  manners,  and  speech  with  our- 
selves. Mr.  Haggard  has,  indeed, 
never  disregarded  our  natural  pre- 
ference for  the  extraordinary ; 
but  through  Hunter  Quatermain, 
Sir  Henry  Curtis,  Captain  Good,  the 
Cambridge  Don  and  his  young  friend 
Leo,  he  has  always  kept  us  in  touch 
with  our  own  people  and  generation. 
And  by  so  doing  he  has  perhaps  not 
seriously  diminished  the  number  of  his 
readers.  Nor  has  Mr.  Stevenson  by 
any  means  neglected  the  modern  world. 
Indeed,  where  he  has  most  con- 
spicuously done  so,  in  The,  Black  Arrow, 
he  has  most  conspicuously  failed ;  and 
some  will  have  it  that  the  most  essen- 
tially modern  of  all  his  stories,  Prince 
Otho,  is  the  best  of  all,  a  judgment, 
however,  which  I  must  confess  myself 
entirely  unable  to  understand.  Still, 
Mr.  Stevenson  is  a  better  witness  for 
Mr.  Kansome  than  Mr.  Haggard.  In 
Kidnapped  and  The  Master  of  Batlan- 
trae  he  ha*  essayed  to  recall  a  state  of 
society  that  has  completely  passed,  and 
though  we  of  this  world  cannot  of 


course  judge  how  far  he  has  been  suc- 
cessful, it  is  at  least  certain  that  they 
are  both  extremely  clever  perform- 
ances. In  Mr.  Conan  Doyle  too  Mr. 
Ransome  may  call  another  unexcep- 
tionable witness,  whose  Micah  Clarke, 
if  wanting  the  high  literary  finish  of 
Mr.  Stevenson's  best  work,  is  no  whit 
inferior  to  it  in  the  natural  touch. 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  day  of 
what  is  generally  called  the  historical 
novel  is  not  dead,  and  that  when  his- 
torical novels  are  well  written  they 
will  be  well  read.  And  how,  besides, 
is  it  possible  to  assert  that  no  one 
cares  now  for  historical  novels  in  the 
face  of  the  continuous,  and  surely  one 
might  also  say  unprecedented  sale  of 
Westward  Ho  !  1  Still  all  these  stories 
I  have  named  are,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, brilliant  exceptions.  If  we  take 
the  rank  and  file  of  contemporary 
novels  and  their  readers  Mr.  Han- 
some  would  surely  have  hard  work  to 
make  his  case  good.  Glance  over  the 
tables  of  the  drawing-rooms  you  visit, 
over  the  library-table  of  your  club; 
there  they  are  in  battalions,  red,  green, 
blue,  dazzling  enough  outside  whatever 
the  insides  may  be ;  all  novels  and  all, 
ninety-and-nine  at  least  out  of  every 
hundred,  novels  of  current  life.  Good 
or  bad,  there  they  are ;  somebody 
writes  them,  somebody  publishes  them, 
and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  somebody 
reads  them. 

If  we  leave  the  present  time  and 
living  writers  to  follow  Mr.  Ransome 
through  his  historical  researches  we 
shall  not,  I  think,  find  his  case  grow 
much  stronger. 

As  we  trace  our  literature  backward  [he 
writes],  we  should  expect  therefore  to  find 
less  of  it  devoted  to  the  representation  of 
the  manners  of  the  day  and  in  this  we 
should  be  correct.  The  modern  novel  can 
hardly  be  traced  further  than  the  Hano- 
verian dynasty.  Under  Queen  Anne  it 
required  the  genius  of  Addison  to  interest 
the  town  in  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  the 
country  in  Will  Honeycomb.  A  century 
earlier  Shakespeare  did  not  avowedly  place 
upon  the  stage  a  single  delineation  of  con- 
temporary life.  Though  his  subject  was 
human  nature  as  it  is  in  all  places  and  in 
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all  times,  his  plots  were  invariably  taken 
from  ancient,  medieval,  and  foreign  society, 
never  from  the  life  of  his  own  England. 
The  most  modern  of  his  dramas,  Henry 
the  Eighth,  looked  at  life  across  the  great 
gulf  of  the  Reformation.  Earlier  still  we 
fall  back  more  than  ever  on  myth,  allegory, 
and  romance.  Chaucer's  devotion  of  his 
powers  to  the  representation  of  contem- 
porary society  is  so  exceptional  that  it 
m;iy  be  taken  as  one  of  the  highest  proofs 
of  his  genius. 

So  far  as  Shakespeare  is  concerned, 
Mr.  Ransome  is  both  right  and  wrong. 
He  is  perfectly  right  of  course  in  saying 
no  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays  avowedly 
presents  contemporary  English  life, 
and  that  all  his  plots  are  taken  from 
ancient,  medieval,  or  foreign  sources. 
ID  one  sense  he  invented  nothing, 
taking  whatever  came  to  hand,  plays, 
poems,  stories,  the  greatest  plagiarist, 
in  every  sense,  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  But  on  the  other  hand 
does  not  his  work  breathe  the  very  life 
of  his  own  England,  the  great  England 
of  Elizabeth  ?  As  another  writer  has 
said  in  this  Magazine  : 

The  kings  and  captains  and  sages  of 
Shakespeare,  his  queens  and  high-born 
maidens,  were  no  other  than  the  men  and 
women  whom  he  met  coming  and  going 
at  their  appointed  work  in  his  own  Eng- 
land ;  the  forest  of  Arden  with  its  beasts 
of  prey  and  chase,  the  fairy-haunted 
Athenian  wood,  the  garden  in  Bohemia 
where  Perdita  tended  her  carnations  and 
giliyvors,  her  daffodils  and  violets,  were  in 
very  truth  the  pleasant  fields  and  flower- 
str-iwn  glades  of  Warwickshire. 

What  shall  we  say  of  The  Merry 
W'.ves  of  Windsor,  or  of  the  Intro- 
duction to  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  ? 
Surely  there,  if  anywhere  in  English 
literature,  is  the  provincial  life,  the 
lifo  of  the  people  of  Shakespeare's 
England.  Who  and  what  are  Dogberry 
and  Verges,  Sir  Nathaniel  and  Holo- 
f ernes,  Sir  Toby  and  Sir  Andrew  and 
tho  Clown,  Shallow  and  Slender,  Pistol 
and  Nym  and  Bardolph,  ay,  and  the 
groat  FalstafC  himself?  Is  it  possible 
to  doubt  that  these  inimitable  pictures 
of  contemporary  life  and  manners,  of 
humours,  as  the  phrase  goes,  that  all 


men  could  recognise  and  all  appreciate, 
gave  Shakespeare  much  of  his  popu- 
larity then  as  they  give  him  no  little 
of  his  interest  now?  Mr.  Ransome 
has  not  gone  outside  English  literature, 
or  he  might  be  reminded  of  Don 
Quixote,  the  first  in  the  modern  world 
of  all  novels  and,  as  some  think,  the 
best.  Cervantes,  like  Shakespeare, 
whatever  his  purpose  may  have  been, 
took  the  country  that  he  knew  and 
the  men  and  women  whom  he  knew  to 
illustrate  it. 

The  saying  about  the  Coverley  Papers 
in  The  Spectator  is  not  very  clear  to 
me.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  genius 
of  Addison,  no  one  would  have  cared 
to  read  them.  No  doubt ;  but  to  say 
this  is  surely  no  more  than  to  say  that 
what  is  not  well  done  will  never  really 
live.  As  matter  of  fact  the  periodical 
literature  of  that  time  was  almost 
entirely  occupied  with  contemporary 
life.  And  what  do  we  find  if  we 
advance  through  the  century  ?  What 
did  Goldsmith,  Richardson,  Fielding, 
Smollett  write  of  ?  Until  we  come  to 
the  Castle  of  Otranto  and  The  Mysteries 
of  Udolpho,  Rasselas  is  the  only  work 
of  any  note  in  English  fiction  that  I 
can  think  of  in  the  eighteenth  century 
that  is  not  avowedly  racy  of  the  soil ; 
and  the  society  described  in  Rasselas  is 
only  the  society  that  Johnson  knew 
masquerading  in  a  dress  never  worn  in 
Abyssinia. 

Then  we  come  to  the  great  and 
honoured  name  of  Scott.  Waverley 
and  the  long  line  of  its  immortal 
followers  no  doubt  seem  at  first  to 
make  strongly  for  Mr.  Ransome  ;  but 
not  so  strongly  on  reflection.  Every 
one  has  his  own  favourite  among  these 
novels;  indeed,  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  the  enthusiast  who  vowed 
that  his  favourite  was  always  the 
one  that  he  had  last  read.  But 
a  general  poll  would  probably  place 
The  Antiquary  first,  though  for  my 
own  poor  part  I  should  give  the 
preference  to  at  least  half-a-dozen 
others.  Now  The  Antiquary  shows  the 
Scotland  of  the  author's  own  day  ;  so 
also  does  Guy  Mannering,  to  which  not 
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a  few,  I  think,  would  give  precedence 
over  The  A  n  tiquary,  and  St .  Ron  arts  Well, 
which,  though  not  quite  in  the  front 
rank  of  this  wonderful  host,  is  much 
nearer  to  it  than  it  is  the  common 
fashion  to  allow.  Even  Waverley  treats 
of  a  time  less  than  thirty  years  prior  to 
Sir  "Walter's  birth,  and  of  a  society 
of  which  he  had  often  heard  from  the 
lips  of  men  and  women  who  had  mixed 
in  it.  It  is  the  same  with  Rob  Roy 
and  with  Redgauntlet.  In  The  Heart 
of  Midlothian  the  reader  is  carried 
somewhat  farther  back,  but  Helen 
Walker,  the  original  of  Jeanie  Deans, 
only  died  in  1791,  when  Scott  was 
twenty  years  old.  Of  course  a  long 
array  of  witnesses  could  be  called  on 
the  other  side,  from  Old  Mortality  to 
Castle  Dangerous;  but  those  I  have 
named  are  among  the  most  famous  of 
the  Great  Magician's  enchantments, 
and  in  no  one  of  them  does  he  go  far 

In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time. 

From  Miss  Austen  and  Miss  Ferrier 
Mr.  Ran  some  has  nothing  to  hope  for. 

And  how  does  it  fare  with  our  own 
time?  No  sane  man  would  name 
Charles  Kingsley's  novels  of  con- 
temporary life  in  the  same  day  with 
Westward  Ho !  or  Hypatia ;  and  per- 
sonally I  must  own  that  out  of  all  the 
long  train  that  followed  Pelham,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  Kenelm  Chilling- 
ley,  I  can  read  only  Harold  and  The 
Last  of  the  Barons.  But  the  question 
is  not  of  individual  tastes  bat  of  general 
popularity ;  and  the  voice  of  the  latter 
would  certainly  put  My  Novel  and  The 
Caxtons  and  What  Will  He  Do  With  It  ? 
far  above  my  medieval  favourites. 
Charles  Reade  I  frankly  give  to  Mr. 
Ransome ;  for  The,  Cloister  and  The 
Hearth  surely  outweighs  all  the  rest 
of  his  writings  together.  But  what 
will  he  say  of  Thackeray,  of  Dickens, 
of  Trollope?  Out  of  Trollope  he 
can  make  no  profit.  Thackeray's 
own  favourite,  we  all  know,  was 
Esmond,  and  it  is  the  favourite,  pro- 
bably, of  at  least  the  large  majority  of 
the  literary  class.  But  in  the  general 


estimation  it  stands  with  equal  pro- 
bability a  long  way  behind  The 
Newcomes  and  Pendennis  and  Vanity 
Fair,  which,  though  farther  removed 
from  us  than  the  two  former,  was  in 
touch  with  a  part  of  Thackeray's  own 
time.  With  Dickens  the  case  is  still 
clearer ;  for  however  highly  individuals 
may  rate  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities — and 
many  of  us  who  love  all  Dickens  rate 
it  high  indeed — it  is  notorious  that  it 
stands  in  public  favour  almost  last  on 
the  great  list.  Of  George  Eliot  I  dare 
not  speak,  having  never  found  myself 
able  to  get  through  with  any  of  her 
writings  except  Silas  Marner ;  but  I 
am  told  that  Romola  is  not  reckoned 
the  most  popular  of  them. 

As  Mr.  Ransome  has  called  Shake- 
speare into  the  box,  we  might  con- 
front him  with  a  vast  array  of  dra- 
matists,— with  Ben  Jonson  and  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  with  Congreve  and 
all  that  brilliant  brood  of  Belial,  with 
Gibber  and  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  industrious  hive 
that  swarms  about  our  own  theatres. 
But  enough  has  probably  been  said  to 
show  at  least  that  Mr.  Ransome  can- 
not have  it  all  his  own  way. 

In  these  matters  of  course  no  hard- 
and-fast  rule  can  be  made.  Each  side 
can  find  ample  arguments  and  a  long 
line  of  witnesses  for  its  case.  But 
when  Mr.  Ransome  assumes  it  to  be  an 
incontrovertible  proposition  that  no 
age  cares  to  read  about  itself,  about 
the  men  and  women  who  are  talking 
and  writing,  laughing  and  crying,  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  making  love,  war, 
history,  and  folly  before  its  eyes,  then 
I  do  humbly  take  leave  to  traverse  him, 
and  to  say  that,  so  far  as  any  general 
rule  can  be  discovered,  the  very  con- 
trary seems  to  be  the  case.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  we  may  part  good 
friends,  I  make  haste  to  add  that, 
so  far  as  personal  tastes  are  concerned, 
I  am  heartily  with  him  ;  and  that  of  all 
folks  whom  it  is  my  lot  to  read  about, 
incomparably  the  dreariest  to  my  mind 
are  those  with  whom  I  am  stumbling 
through  life. 
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OF  THE   SUBLIME AND  THE  RIDICULOUS. 

Every  one  remembers  that  delicious 
scone  in  Vice  Versd  where  the  unfor- 
tunate father,  transformed  in  body 
but  not  in  mind,  the  same  yet  not  the 
same,  discourses  with  his  schoolmaster 
in  the  railway  carriage  on  the  pro- 
priety of  taking  young  children  to  the 
theatre.  The  worthy  pedagogue  had 
taken  his  son,  little  Tom — (Mr.  Anstey 
will  forgive  me  if  the  name  is  not  Tom, 
for  I  am  writing  from  memory) — to  see 
one  of  our  revivals  of  the  Greek  drama, 
and  the  boy  had  been,  or  was  said  by  his 
parent  to  have  been,  much  interested 
in  (occasionally)  recognising  familiar 
words.  Perhaps  the  pleasure  of  the 
recognition  was  not  so  great  as  the 
fond  father  hoped  ;  but  that  does  not 
matter. 

Reading  Mr.  Havell's  excellent 
translation  of  Longinus'  Essay  on  the 
Sublime,  I  have  found  myself  several 
times  in  the  same  position  as  little  Tom. 
I  fcay  Longinus,  because  Mr.  Lang — 
whom  Mr.  Havell  has  been  fortunate 
in  persuading  to  write  an  introduction 
for  him — wisely  declines  to  commit 
himself  to  an  opinion  on  this  point. 
The  Essay,  or  Treatise,  might  be  by 
Longinus,  the  friend  of  Plotinus,  the 
tulor  of  Porphyry,  the  Secretary  of 
Zenobia,  and  the  victim  of  Aurelian ; 
ami  again,  it  might  not  be.  On  this 
head  Mr.  Lang  gives  us  all  the  chance 
of  deciding  for  ourselves,  and  the 
option  also  of  taking  it, — or  leaving 
it.  May  I  be  permitted  to  wish, 
by  the  by,  that  Mr.  Lang  had  not 
gone  out  of  his  way,  and  so  far 
out  of  his  way,  to  cast  a  stone  at 
Mficaulay?  It  is  a  concession  to  a 
popular  and  foolish  habit  that  is 
worthy  neither  of  Longinus  nor 
Longus.  But  to  return  to  the  former. 
In  reading  this  Treatise  I  say  I  was 
liko  little  Tom,  recognising  many 
things  familiar  to  me  elsewhere  and 
in  other  shapes.  Take  this  passage, 
for  example  : 

have  already  said   that  of   all   these 
five  conditions  of  the  Sublime,  the   most 


important  is  the  first,  that  is,  a  certain 
lofty  cast  of  mind.  Therefore,  although 
this  is  a  faculty  rather  natural  than  ac- 
quired, nevertheless  it  will  be  well  for  us 
in  this  instance  also  to  train  up  our  souls  to 
sublimity,  and  make  them  as  it  were  ever 
big  with  noble  thoughts. 

What  is  this  but  Milton's  famous 
saying  ? 

And  long  it  was  not  after,  when  I  was 
confirmed  in  this  opinion,  that  he,  who 
would  not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope  to  write 
well  hereafter  in  laudable  things,  ought 
himself  to  be  a  true  poem  ;  that  is  a  com- 
position and  pattern  of  the  best  and 
honourablest  things ;  not  presuming  to 
sing  high  praises  of  heroic  men,  or  famous 
cities,  unless  he  have  in  himself  the  ex- 
perience and  the  practice  of  all  that  which 
is  praiseworthy. 

Had  Milton  read  Longinus  ?  Or  had 
he  only  read  Ben  Jensen1?  In  the 
dedication  to  Volpone,  Ben  writes  : 

For  if  men  will  impartially,  and  not 
asquint,  look  towards  the  offices  and 
functions  of  a  poet,  they  will  easily  con- 
clude to  themselves  the  impossibility  of 
any  man's  being  the  good  poet,  without 
first  being  the  good  man. 

In  my  old  note-book  I  find  marked 
against  this  passage  a  reference  to 
Strabo.  But  Strabo  shall  be  taken 
as  read;  that  is  how  I  have  always 
hitherto  taken  him. 

Consider  this  again.  Longinus  (or 
the  other  man)  is  talking  of  writers 
who  imagine  themselves  to  be  showing 
themselves  uncommonly  clever  fellows, 
but  who  are  really  only  frothy  wind- 
bags— "  writers  who  in  their  frequent 
moments  (as  they  think)  of  inspiration, 
instead  of  playing  the  genius  are 
simply  playing  the  fool."  He  names 
these  mistaken  gentlemen — Amphi- 
crates  and  Hegesias  and  Metris,  authors 
whom  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I 
have  never  read  nor  even  heard  of 
before ;  men  who,  always  straining  to 
utter  something  new,  thought  they 
might  conceal  their  failure  by  uttering 
many  things  strange  \  authors,  in  short, 
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who  thought  that  to  be  eccentric  was 
to  be  original.  We  have  some  of  the 
breed  with  us  still. 

And  this  breed  also  is  not  wholly- 
extinct. 

There  is  another  fault  diametrically 
opposed  to  grandeur :  this  is  called  pueril- 
ity, and  it  is  the  failing  of  feeble  and 
narrow  minds, — indeed  the  most,  ignoble 
of  all  vices  in  writing.  By  puerility  we 
mean  a  pedantic  habit  of  mind,  which  by 
over-elaboration  ends  in  frigidity.  Slips 
of  this  sort  are  made  by  those  who,  aiming 


at  brilliancy,  polish  and  especially  attract- 
iveness, are  landed  in  paltriness  and  silly 
affectation. 

We  often  please  ourselves  by  arguing 
what  much  finer  fellows  we  are  than 
the  men  of  old.  But  at  least  it  is  clear 
that  we  have  many  points  in  common 
with  them.  It  should  also  be  clear  to 
any  one  who  reads  this  treatise  that 
we  could  not  have  taught  its  author 
much  in  the  Art  of  Criticism.  Primum 
Grains  homo  ! 
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IN    an    article    on    The    American 
Tariff,  in  the  September   number   of 
this  Magazine,  the  belief  was  expressed 
that  the  Democrats  would  carry  the 
autumn    elections    to    Congress,    and 
that  this  would  be  for  Protectionism 
the    beginning    of    the   end.       Slight 
faith  indeed  in  the  good  sense  of  the 
American  people  was  required  to  pre- 
dict  that   they   would    not    for   ever 
acquiesce    in   a   system   under   which 
money   raised    by   taxing    them   was 
being    squandered    on    an    enormous 
scale   for  the  purpose  of   getting  rid 
of  surplus  revenue,  and  thus  averting, 
in  the  interest  of  the  protected  manu- 
facturers, a   reduction    of   the    tariff. 
The  folly  and  wastefulness  of  democ- 
racies,   it   is   true,  have   excused   the 
foil}'  and  wastefulness  of  kings.     But 
it   T/as   clear   that,   unless   the    most 
intelligent  of  democratic  communities 
had  sunk  into  its  dotage,  there  would 
be  a  limit  to  its  sufferance,  and  that 
limi'}  would  hardly  be  far  off  when  the 
exp<  nditure  had  reached  five  hundred 
millions  of  dollars ;  when  the  pension 
list- -the  object  of  which  was  partly 
to  secure  the  soldier's  vote,  but  prin- 
cipally to  get  rid  of  surplus  revenue — 
had   risen   to   a   hundred   and   thirty 
millions  ;  and  when  the  absurdity  and 
iniquity  of  Protectionism  had,  at  the 
samo  time,  embodied  themselves  in  a 
form  so  gross  and  repulsive  to  common 
sense    as   the   McKinley   Tariff   Act. 
But  there  were  positive  symptoms  of 
the  coming  change.     The  reception  of 
No.  375. — VOL.  LXIII. 


the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Butterworth, 
the  Republican  member  of    Congress 
for  Cincinnati,  who  severely  criticised 
the  Bill  before  voting  for  it  in  deference 
to  Party,  though  probably  not  visible 
at  a  distance,  was  visible  on  the  spot. 
Mr.  Blaine's  declaration  in  favour  of 
Reciprocity  with  American  Republics 
showed   that,    in   the   opinion  of   the 
most  keen-sighted  of  Republicans,  the 
Party  was  on  a  wrong  tack,  and  that 
he  was  preparing  to  change  its  course. 
That  half  the  Republican  members  of 
Congress  were   more   or   less   of    the 
same   mind,    and   were   being  unwill- 
ingly dragged  along  by  Mr.  McKinley 
and  Mr.  Reed,  was  the  expressed  belief 
of  some  well  qualified  to  judge.     In 
the  Press   and   elsewhere   there  were 
signs  of  a  movement  of  opinion,  some 
of  which  were  mentioned  before,  the 
most    significant   of   them   being   the 
increase,  at  the  last  Presidential  elec- 
tion, of  the  mechanic's  vote  in  favour 
of  Tariff  Reform,  which  showed  that 
belief   in   Protection   as  a  device  for 
keeping  up  wages  was  losing  its  fal- 
lacious hold  on  the  mind  of  the  artisan. 
Mr.  Cleveland  had  been  beaten  not  so 
much  by  Protectionism  as  by  Party, 
and  not  so  much  by  either  as  by  the 
money  of  the  protected  manufacturers, 
and  after  all  he  had  the  majority  of 
the  popular  vote.     In  the  camp  of  the 
Republicans  uneasiness  reigned.    They 
manifestly  felt  that  the  tide  was  turn- 
ing against  them,  and  were  preparing 
to  discount  a  heavy  loss  in  the  autumn. 
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elections.  Equally  evident  was  it  that 
the  hopefulness  of  the  Democrats  was 
unfeigned.  Yet  the  most  hopeful  of 
Democrats  can  hardly  have  dreamed 
of  so  complete  a  victory ;  the  most 
despondent  of  Republicans  can  hardly 
have  looked  for  so  total  an  over- 
throw. 

So  complete  a  victory,  or  so  total 
an  overthrow,  there  probably  would 
not  have  been,  nor  would  the  verdict 
of  the  nation  have  been  so  clearly 
pronounced,  had  this  been  a  Presi- 
dential instead  of  a  Congressional 
election.  Had  the  Presidency,  with 
all  its  power  and  all  its  patronage, 
been  visibly  at  stake,  Party  would 
probably  with  many  have  once  more 
prevailed  over  conviction.  You  have 
to  go  to  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
and  among  the  farmers,  to  know  how 
fell  the  strength  of  Party  is,  and  how 
it  can  overcome  not  only  conscience 
but  enlightened  self-interest,  though 
you  will  probably  learn  this  at  home 
when  the  Machines  and  Mr.  Schnad- 
horst  have  had  you  a  little  longer 
under  their  sway.  As  it  was,  con- 
viction had  comparatively  free  play. 
The  vote  on  this  occasion  was  prac- 
tically a  plebiscite.  A  plebiscite  is  the 
only  way  of  taking  the  verdict  of  the 
people  upon  a  distinct  issue.  In  our 
general  elections,  as  well  as  in  Presi- 
dential elections,  issues  of  all  sorts, 
general,  local,  and  personal,  are  jum- 
bled together,  while  all  the  legislative 
questions  are  mixed  up  with  the 
question  totally  irrelevant  to  them, 
which  of  two  sets  of  politicians  shall 
grasp  the  executive  power.  "We 
tolerate  in  our  political  machinery  a 
clumsiness  and  an  uncertainty  of  ope- 
ration which  would  not  be  endured  in 
a  sewing-machine. 

Let  us  take  care,  however,  that  we 
do  not  misconstrue  the  verdict.  It  is 
a  verdict  against  so  extravagant  an 
abuse  of  the  Protective  principle  as 
the  McKinley  Act,  and  at  the  same 
time  against  the  enormous  waste  of 
revenue  attendant  on  the  same  policy; 
but  it  is  not  a  verdict  in  favour  of 
Free  Trade.  It  may  be  doubted 


whether  a  single  candidate,  north  of 
Mason  and  Dixey's  line  at  all  events, 
presented   himself   to  the  electors   as 
a  Free  Trader.     It  appears  that  even 
Mr.  David  A.  Wells,  whose  personal 
defeat    in   the   election   we    must   all 
deplore,  declined  to  present  that  dan- 
gerous  issue   directly   to    his    consti- 
tuents.    ''Free  Trader"  was  the  most 
damaging   epithet  which  Republicans 
could    hurl    against    the    foe,    while 
journals  which   heartily  opposed  Mc- 
Kinley, and  exult  in  his  defeat,  con- 
tinue    indignantly    to    disclaim     the 
imputation   of   Free-Trade   principles, 
saying  that  it  is  as  unjust  to  dub  an 
opponent   of   the  McKinley    policy  a 
Free  Trader  as  it  would  be  to  dub  an 
opponent  of   despotism  an   anarchist. 
By  a  long  course  of  indoctrination  the 
belief  in  Protection  to  native  industry 
had  become   not   less   fixed   and  con- 
secrated in  the  minds  of  half-educated 
Americans  than  belief  in  a  fetish  is  in 
the  minds  of   any  African  tribe.     It 
was  fortified  by  a  misguided  patriotism, 
and  by  the  hatred  of  England  which 
the   Protectionists    do   their   best    to 
inflame.     Professors   of   political   eco- 
nomy and   impartial  students  of   the 
subject  are  almost  always  Free  Traders 
in   America    as    they   are   elsewhere. 
About  the  only  writings  of  note  on 
the  other  side  have  been  those  of  the 
late  Mr.  Henry  Carey,  the  measure  of 
whose    intelligence   and   humanity   is 
his  saying,  that  he  wished  the  Atlantic 
were  a  sea  of  fire.    Nor  was  it  possible 
that  arguments,  irresistible  in  them- 
selves and  urged  with  the  force  and 
clearness  with  which  the  Free-Trade 
arguments  have  been  urged  by  such 
writers   as  Mr.  David  A.  Wells  and 
Mr.    Edward   Atkinson,    should   alto- 
gether fail  to  reach  the  understandings 
of  an  intelligent  though  uninstructed 
people.     But   the  manufacturers  suc- 
ceeded,   through    their    command    of 
the    newspaper   Press,    in    possessing 
the   popular   mind  with  the   singular 
belief  that  on  this  particular  subject, 
while  theoretic  truth  is  on  one  side, 
practical  wisdom  is  on  the  other;  as 
though  one  should  say  that  Newton's 
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law  of  gravitation  was  theoretically 
true,  but,  practically,  bodies  moved 
the  other  way.  The  result,  however, 
is  a  popular  superstition  which  it  will 
take  a  long  time  to  dispel.  If  the 
McKinley  Bill  is  the  darkness  which 
precedes  the  dawn,  it  is  of  the  dawn 
that  it  is  the  herald,  not  of  the  perfect 
day.  Moreover,  many  who  are  in 
principle  Free  Traders  and  wish  that 
Protection  had  never  been  introduced, 
now  that  it  has  been  so  long  esta- 
blished are  afraid,  and  not  without 
reason,  that  a  crash  would  follow  its 
withdrawal.  Once  place  your  indus- 
tries on  a  false  foundation,  and  you 
can  hardly  remove  the  false  foundation 
without  immediate  damage  to  the  in- 
dustries, however  certain  it  may  be 
that  they,  or  at  least  all  of  them 
which  have  any  natural  claim  to 
existence,  will,  like  everything  else, 
be  gainers  by  the  change  in  the  end. 
This  was  the  bridge  by  which  Daniel 
Webster — whose  early  speeches  are 
among  the  best  vindications  of  Free 
Trade — passed  over  to  the  defence  of 
a  Protective  tariff. 

After  all,  let  us  remember,  Free 
Trade,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
has  not  yet  been  embraced  by  any 
nation,  not  even  by  England  herself. 
England  still  raises  a  large  proportion 
of  her  revenue  by  Customs  duties 
which,  though  not  designed  to  protect 
homo  industries,  are  interferences  with 
Free  Trade,  as  every  Chinese  tea- 
grower  and  every  Cuban  tobacco- 
grocer  must  feel.  So  long  as  indirect 
taxation  prevails  every  nation  must 
have  its  tariff;  with  this  fact,  not 
with  the  abstract  principle,  we  must 
set  out.  Each  nation  also  must  be 
allowed  to  frame  its  tariff  in  accord- 
ance with  its  own  interests ;  if  China 
andOuba  chose  to  raise  their  revenue 
by  duties  on  British  manufactures 
Great  Britain  would  have  no  reason 
to  complain.  Cobden  was  keenly 
alive  to  this,  and  used  always  to  say 
that  the  only  men  really  worthy  of 
the  name  of  Free  Traders  were  the 
mem  bers  of  a  certain  association  which 
agitated  for  the  abolition  of  all 


Customs  duties  and   resort  to    direct 
taxation. 

When  therefore  the  new  Congress 
comes  to  deal  with  the  McKinley  Act, 
there  will  in  all  probability  be  not  a 
sweeping  change,  such  as  this  immense 
turning  of  the  balance  at  the  polls 
might  seem  to  portend,  but  only  a 
measure  of  amendment  confined  to  the 
more  iniquitous  or  idiotic  portions  of 
the  Act.  There  will  be  a  free  admis- 
sion of  raw  materials,  for  which  New 
England  herself,  the  mother  of  Pro- 
tection, pines ;  and  there  will  be  a 
reduction  of  duties  on  those  articles 
of  general  use  by  raising  the  prices  of 
which  the  McKinley  Act  has  kindled 
the  ire  of  the  people.  "A  revenue 
tariff  with  labour-equalising  duties," 
to  adopt  the  phrase  of  a  leading  anti- 
McKinleyite  journal,  will  be  the  mark. 
By  "  labour-equalising  duties"  is  meant 
duties  which  will  afford  to  American 
labour  the  measure  of  Protection  sup- 
posed to  be  necessary  in  order  to  place 
it  on  an  equality  with  the  "  pauper  " 
labour  of  Europe.  The  Americans 
persist  in  thinking,  or  pretending  to 
think,  that  a  British  mechanic  is  a 
pauper,  though  his  wages  in  purchasing 
power  are  not  less  than  those  of  the 
American  himself,  and  he  has  very 
little  to  gain  by  crossing  the  Atlantic ; 
nor  have  they  become  clearly  conscious 
of  the  fact  that,  while  their  manufac- 
tures are  protected  at  the  expense  of 
the  farmer,  the  farmer  as  a  wheat- 
grower  is  exposed  without  shelter  to 
the  competition  of  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  Hindoos  whose  labour  is 
"pauper"  indeed. 

Still,  though  it  be  not  yet  perfect 
day  the  dawn  has  come,  and  the 
shadows  of  night  are  beginning  to 
recede.  The  beneficial  effects  of  each 
step  towards  Free  Trade  will  make 
themselves  felt  by  the  people,  who  will 
thus  be  convinced  by  experience  that 
liberty  to  buy  in  a  fair  market  lowers 
nobody's  wages,  and  that  relief  from 
taxation  brings  no  ruin.  The  Pro- 
tected manufacturers  are  a  ring,  the 
breaking  of  which  in  any  part  will  be 
the  commencement  of  general  dissolu- 
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tion;  for  each  of  the  interests,  being 
purely  selfish,  will  give  up  fighting  for 
the  common  cause  so  soon  as  its  own 
Protection  is  withdrawn.  The  money 
which  men  who  were  making  twenty 
per  cent,  by  fleecing  the  community 
could  so  well  afford  to  pay  for  their 
monopoly  will  be  subscribed  no  more, 
and  the  policy  of  fostering  industry 
by  taxation  will  go  to  the  grave  of 
astrology  and  witchcraft,  or  rather 
to  that  of  Feudal  rapine. 

No  propagation  of  sound  doctrine  in 
the  United  States  through  the  tracts 
of  the  Cobden  Club  would  ever  have 
availed  ;  the  only  effect  was  increased 
mistrust  of  the  doctrine  as  one  which 
was  being  preached  in  the  interest  of 
Great  Britain.  There  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  wait  till  it  became  practically 
apparent  to  the  American  people  that 
the  duties  were  being  levied  no  longer 
for  the  sake  of  revenue  or  for  any 
public  purpose,  but  in  the  interest  of 
a  certain  class  of  producers.  This 
was  sure  to  happen  as  the  reduction 
of  the  public  debt  went  on ;  and  so 
soon  as  it  did  happen  a  revolution 
would  be  near. 

The  revolution  has  come,  and  though, 
as  we  must  say  once  more,  the  issue  in 
these  elections  was  not  Free  Trade, 
nor  was  the  victory  in  that  sense  a 
Free-Trade  victory,  yet  in  its  practical 
consequences  a  Free-Trade  victory  it 
will  be.  A  Free-Trade  victory  it  will 
be,  and,  in  time,  it  will  go  round  the 
world.  Depend  upon  it,  the  death- 
knell  of  Protectionism  has  been  rung. 
McKinley  with  unwitting  hand  has 
set  the  torch  to  the  great  pile  of  in- 
iquity, and  he  will  be  enrolled  in  his 
own  despite  among  the  benefactors  of 
mankind. 

"Would  it  were  as  certain  that  the 
revolution  will  be  as  beneficial  to 
England  as  it  is  that  it  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  United  States.  When  we 
consider  the  magnificent  intelligence 
of  American  industry,  it  seems  that 
nothing  but  the  commercial  fetters 
which  America  has  laid  upon  herself 
can  have  prevented  her  from  becoming 
the  most  formidable  competitor  of 


England  in  foreign  markets.  With  a 
perfectly  clear  conscience  an  English- 
man could  reply  to  an  American,  who 
challenged  his  views  on  the  McKinley 
Bill,  that  he  had  no  British  prejudice 
against  the  Bill,  since  he  fully  believed 
that  it  would  make  Great  Britain 
more  than  ever  mistress  of  the  general 
markets  of  the  world. 

A  word  as  to  the  political  result. 
When  first  the  writer  became  interested 
in  American  politics  his  sympathies 
were  entirely  with  the  Republican 
party  which  was  then  fighting  for  the 
Union  and  against  slavery.  But  the 
ruling  motive  and  the  spirit  of  that 
party  have  since  undergone  a  great 
change.  From  being  the  party  of  the 
war  it  has  become  the  party  of  the 
war  tariff,  which  was  kept  up  when 
the  exigency  which  had  justified  its 
adoption  was  over,  for  the  profit  of 
the  Protected  manufacturer.  It  still 
strove  at  every  election  to  revive  the 
passions  of  the  war ;  but  the  object 
with  which  those  spirits  of  evil  were 
evoked  from  the  cave  of  oblivion  was 
not  really  to  guard  the  '  moral  and 
political  fruits  of  the  victory  over  the 
slave-owner — it  was  to  array  votes  in 
defence  of  the  tariff.  A  Protectionist 
party  is  inevitably  corrupt,  because 
only  the  Lobby  can  decide  what  in- 
dustries are  to  be  protected  or  what 
is  in  each  case  to  be  the  measure  of 
Protection;  and  to  this  inherent  ten- 
dency was  added  that  which  is  sure 
under  the  party-system  to  be  generated 
by  a  long  lease  of  power.  Thus  the 
Republican  party,  which  in  its  better 
day  had  been  the  party  of  comparative 
purity,  became  the  party  of  corruption 
and  abuse.  It  in  effect  proclaimed 
itself  the  party  of  corruption  and 
abuse  by  choosing  as  the  chairman  of 
its  National  Committee  for  the  late 
elections  a  man  so  deeply  and  noto- 
riously tainted  as  Mr.  Quay.  Apart 
from  the  tariff  question  or  any  other 
specific  question,  legislative  or  admin- 
istrative, the  movement  before  which 
the  Republican  party  has  bitten  the 
dust  was  an  uprising  against  corrup- 
tion. In  Pennsylvania,  which  has 
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always  been  largely  Protectionist,  but 
where  Mr.  Quay  and  other  men  of 
thai-  stamp  presented  iniquity  in  its 
most  repulsive  form,  the  revolt  was 
probably  more  against  corruption  than 
against  the  tariff.  It  was  headed  in 
Philadelphia  by  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea, 
whcse  appeal  to  President  Harrison 
against  the  villainies  of  his  henchmen 
is  rot  that  of  an  opponent  but  that 
of  a  disappointed  friend.  "  Stalwart " 
Republicans,  whose  avowed  creed  was 
thai  "  the  Ten  Commandments  had 
nothing  to  do  with  politics,"  and  who 
lived  up  to  their  belief,  have  been 
made  to  feel  that  the  Eighth  Com- 
maiLdnient  at  all  events  still  retains 
some  influence  over  ordinary  minds. 
Viewed  in  this  aspect  the  result  of 
the  elections  is  the  most  encouraging 
event  that  has  taken  place  in  American 
politics  for  many  a  day. 

Already,  at  the  time  of  the  contest 
for  the  Presidency  between  Mr.  Cleve- 
land and  Mr.  Elaine,  there  had  been 
a  secession  of  independent  men,  led  by 
Mr.  George  W.  Curtis,  from  the  Re- 
publican party,  on  account  of  increasing 
corruption  and  the  growing  ascendency 
in  re  of  corrupt  men.  A  secession  it 
virtually  was,  though  those  who  took 
parl  in  it  professed  to  remain  loyal 
members  of  the  Republican  party, 
albeit  in  a  state  of  passive  allegiance, 
like  those  Jansenists  of  Utrecht  who 
conlinued  to  style  themselves  Catho- 
lics and  to  announce  the  election  of 
their  Bishops  to  the  Pope,  who  regu- 
larly responded  to  the  announcement 
by  a  curse.  To  a  party  man  of  the 
stamp  of  Mr.  Quay  or  Senator  Ingalls 
no  opposition  is  half  so  hateful  as  in- 
dep(  ndence,  and  the  "Mugwamps,"  as 
the}  were  nicknamed,  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  "  Stalwarts  "  with  the 
mos:  rancorous  and  contumelious 
abuse.  The  catastrophe  justifies  their 
course  in  the  eyes  even  of  all  reason- 
able party-men.  What  it  fails  to  do  is 
to  show  how  having  once  declared  for 
independence  they  can  ever  bow  their 
necks  again  to  the  party-yoke.  A 
parly-leader  will  tell  them,  and  tell 
them  truly,  that  men  who  instead  of 


listening  to  the  whistle  of  the  Boss 
listen  to  the  voice  of  their  conscience, 
read  themselves  out  of  their  party,  and 
that  for  them  Party  is  not  made. 

What  the  net  result  of  the  present 
overturn  on  the  balance  of  parties  will 
be,  we  shall  hardly  be  able  to  tell  till 
the  Presidential  election  comes  round. 
When  the  political  armies  are  regu- 
larly drawn  out  for  that  battle  and 
the  great  prize  is  once  more  held  forth, 
many  Republicans  who  have  seceded 
on  this  occasion  will  very  likely  go 
back  to  their  old  standard.  The 
tenacity  of  the  party-tie,  let  me  say 
once  more,  is  incredible  while  the  force 
of  patronage  is  very  great,  and  has 
not  yet  been  much  diminished  by  the 
Civil  Service  law,  which  is  so  far  from 
being  strictly  observed  that  nearly 
forty  thousand  democratic  office-hold- 
ers have  been  turned  out  by  Mr.  Har- 
rison. Still  it  is  in  these  communities 
pre-eminently  true  that  nothing  suc- 
ceeds like  success,  and  after  such  a 
defeat  as  the  Republicans  have  en- 
countered many  a  waverer  will  have 
left  their  camp  to  return  no  more. 
Not  only  waverers  have  they  lost  prob- 
ably for  ever,  but  some  of  those  who 
before  the  corruption  of  the  party 
were  its  staunchest,  best,  and  most 
powerful  friends. 

The  American  people  has  delivered 
itself,  if  we  mistake  not,  from  a  serious 
peril.  The  Republican  party  has  been 
falling  under  the  paramount  influence 
of  its  most  violent  and  unscrupulous 
section,  at  the  head  of  which  it  is 
needless  to  say  were  the  political 
janissaries  of  the  Protected  manu- 
facturers. The  practical  leader  during 
the  last  session  was  Mr.  Reed,  a  blind 
monopolist  with  a  sort  of  animal  force 
of  character,  who  used  his  powers 
tyrannically  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  purposes  of 
the  party-game.  The  party  was  con- 
scious of  the  danger  ahead.  It  knew 
the  effect  which  the  enormous  and 
scandalous  waste  of  public  money  for 
the  benefit  of  a  sinister  interest  must 
produce.  It  had  made  up  its  mind,  if 
public  opinion  turned  against  it,  rather 
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than  resign  to  prolong  its  hold  of  power 
by  other  means.  Of  this  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Quay  as  Chairman  of  its 
National  Committee  was  practically 
an  avowal.  By  a  decision,  which  all 
impartial  men  denounced  as  iniquitous, 
it  appropriated  the  two  Senatorships 
for  Montana ;  it  gained  four  more  by 
admitting  Wyoming1  and  Idaho  as 
States  without  a  sufficient  population ; 
and  it  nattered  itself  that  it  had 
secured  the  Senate  for  several  years. 
By  the  Force  Bill  it  was  preparing  to 
thrust  the  ballot  into  the  hands  of  the 
negro,  and  through  him  to  control,  or 
at  least  divide,  the  South.  The  manu- 
facturers would  again  have  aided  with 
great  sums  of  money,  which  would 
have  been  repaid  to  them  tenfold  out 
of  the  public  taxes.  There  would  have 
been,  in  short,  a  coup  d'etat  of  violence 
and  fraud.  This  could  not  have  failed 
to  bring  on  a  crisis ;  and  from  that  peril 
the  Commonwealth  has  been  saved  by 
the  recent  vote. 

Of  the  Republican  party,  or  what- 
ever remains  of  it,  the  leader  hence- 
forth is  not  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Reed, 
Mr.  McKinley,   or  any  man   of  that 
school,  but  Mr.  Blaine.     Mr.  Blaine's 
sagacity  discerned  the  coming  storm, 
and  in   his  policy  of   Reciprocity  he 
gave  his  party   the  plank  on   which 
such  as  have  escaped  shipwreck  have 
got  to  shore.     Upon  that  line  it  is  to 
be  presumed  he  will  move.     There  is 
little  use  in  his  talking  about  Reci- 
procity with  South  America,  when  the 
mass   of   the   people   being  but   half- 
civilised   do  not    want   to  buy  much 
except  gaudy  cottons,  which  England 
supplies    to    their    satisfaction.     Mr. 
Blaine  will  have  to  turn  his  eyes  to 
another  "American  Republic,"  where 
all    the    great   interests    and    almost 
everybody  except  the  Protected  manu- 
facturers and  the  Tory  Government  is 
ready   for   reciprocal   trade   with   the 
United  States. 

1  Wyoming  was  admitted  with  a  Female 
Suffrage  Constitution,  which  even  extreme 
partisans  were  induced  to  accept  with  diffi- 
culty. Two  Republicans  bolted.  It  may 
safely  be  said  that  the  vote  had  no  significance 
in  relation  to  the  question  of  Female  Suffrage. 


The   Democratic   party  used   to  be 
the  party  of  the  slave-owner   in  the 
South,  the  wealthy  and  selfish  men  who 
sympathised  with  him  in  the  North, 
and    the   populace    of    the   Northern 
cities.     Its  rank  and  file  were  largely 
made  up  of  Irish,  who  were  to  a  man 
not    only   supporters   of    slavery   but 
insolent  oppressors  of  the  negro,  and 
to  whom,  in  payment  for  their  support, 
New  York  and  other  great  cities  were 
given  up   as    political   plunder.     The 
party  was  then  the  enemy  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  of  humanity.     But  its 
character   has   been  greatly  changed, 
first  by  the  overthrow  of  the  slave- 
owner, and  since  by  nearly  thirty  years 
of  exclusion  from  power.     It  has  by  de- 
grees become  the  camp  of  all  who  rebel 
against  monopoly  and  corruption.    In- 
clined to  Free  Trade  it  always  was, 
though   for   the   sinister  reason   that 
slavery  did   not  manufacture,  and   it 
has  gradually  been  led  by  antagonism 
to  its  Protectionist  rival  to  adopt  tariff 
reform,  which  is  now  the  main  plank 
in  its  platform.     It  retains  not  much 
of  what  is  called  its  ante-bellum  char- 
acter.     New  men  have  come  into   it, 
such   as   those   who    have    just   been 
elected    from     Massachusetts,    whose 
political  character  is  stamped  with  a 
fresh  die,  and   whose   only  object   is 
reform.     Not  a  few  of  the  Irish  have 
left  it,  finding  that  the  Protectionist 
party  was  the  party  of  enmity  to  Eng- 
land.    The  Democratic  party  still  un- 
fortunately  has   a   corrupt    wing,    of 
which  Governor  Hill,  of  New  York, 
is   the   reputed  head :    it  is  still  dis- 
graced by  the  adherence  of  Tammany, 
which  must  owe  its  renewed  victory 
over  municipal  reform  in  New  York 
largely  to  the  democracy  of  the   old 
school ;  but  on  the  whole  there  is  good 
hope    that   the   better  elements   may 
prevail.     There    are   some    who   have 
ceased  to  believe  in  party  government 
at  all,  or  to  think  that  any  party  in 
power   can    be   much   better    than   a 
dominant  faction;   but  party  govern- 
ment is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  a 
change   from   the   Republican   to  the 
Democratic  party  is  likely  at  present 
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to  be  a  change  for  the  better,  not  in 
regard  to  the  fiscal  question  only,  but 
in  regard  to  the  general  welfare  of 
the'  State. 

Before  making  up  our  minds,  how- 
evor,  to  the  probable  effect  of  what 
has  happened  on  the  political  balance 
we  must  see  what  part  has  been  played, 
or  is  likely  to  be  played,  by  the 
Farmers'  Alliance,  and  whether  there 
is  going  to  be  a  union  of  the  Farmers' 
Alliance  for  agrarian  and  socialistic 
objects  with  the  Labour  Vote.  These 
sectional  combinations,  agrarian,  in- 
dustrial, and  social,  multiply  and  in- 
crease in  importance,  and  their  growth 
apparently  must  in  time  be  fatal  to 
the  working  of  the  party  system  and 
of  any  set  of  institutions  of  which 
Party  is  a  necessary  element. 

The  Force  Bill  will,  no  doubt,  drop 
as  it  deserves.  The  motive  of  its 
fnimers  was  not  justice  to  the  negro, 
but  the  hope  of  carrying  Southern 
constituencies  by  its  vote.  It  would 
have  provoked  desperate  resistance  in 
the  South.  The  negro  will  remain  as 
he  is  for  the  present,  tolerably  secure 
in  his  personal  and  industrial  rights, 
but  without  political  power.  Consider- 
ing that  he  is  at  present  incapable  of 
using  political  power  for  the  good  of 
the  State  or  for  his  own,  this  is  perhaps 
raoher  a  theoretic  than  a  practical  evil. 
On  the  whole  personal  and  industrial 
freedom  is  a  half-way  house  at  which 
Emancipation  may  be  content  for  the 
present  to  halt.  The  problem  of  races 
in  the  South  is  a  desperate  problem. 
It  is  not  likely  to  be  happily  solved  by 
a  violent  and  corrupt  faction  acting 
with  no  other  end  in  view  than  its  own 
continuance  in  power. 

To  fancy  that  the  McKinley  Act 
was  directed  against  Canada  and  in- 
tended to  coerce  her  into  joining  the 
American  Union  is  absurd.  It  was  no 
more  directed  against  her  than  it  was 
directed  against  England  or  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Its  general  object  was 
to  confirm  and  increase  Protection. 
Its  particular  object  was  to  secure  the 
votes  of  the  farmers,  who  after  long 
pa  ying  for  Protection  without  sharing 


it  had  at  last  awakened  to  the  fact, 
and  though  they  voted  with  the  party 
in  the  last  Presidential  election  had 
begun  visibly  to  waver  in  their  allegi- 
ance. But  though  not  specially  levelled 
against  Canada,  the  McKinley  Act  hits 
her  hard.  It  shuts  out  her  barley, 
her  hard  wheat,  her  hay,  her  horses 
and  cattle,  her  farm-products  generally 
from  their  natural  market.  By  the 
removal  of  the  duty  on  eggs,  that 
trade  had  risen  from  a  nominal  amount 
to  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars  a 
year;  the  re-imposition  of  the  duty 
will  send  it  down  to  zero  again. 
Canada  is  told  that  she  will  survive. 
We  trust  she  will ;  but  she  wants 
something  better  than  bare  life,  and 
so  does  the  Mother-country  who  is 
preaching  fortitude  and  self-sacrifice  to 
her  child.  As  to  attempts  to  open  an 
artificial  trade  with  Quashee  or  any 
one  else  in  place  of  the  natural  trade, 
we  all  know  well  enough  how  they  will 
prosper  and  what  amount  of  compen- 
sation they  will  bring.  The  Times 
suggests  to  Canada  Free  Trade  with 
England ;  and  this  indeed  would  be  a 
substantial  measure  of  relief.  But  does 
not  the  best-informed  of  journals  know 
that  before  an  election  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  assembles  the 
Protected  manufacturers  in  the  par- 
lour of  a  hotel,  receives  their  contri- 
butions to  his  election  fund,  and 
pledges  himself  to  a  Protection  policy 
in  return  ?  There  will  probably  be  a 
great  increase  of  the  exodus,  caused 
by  commercial  atrophy,  which  already 
drains  from  Canada  not  a  little  of  the 
very  flower  of  her  population.  Espe- 
cially there  will  be  an  increase  of  the 
exodus  from  Quebec,  the  products  of 
which  are  not  of  a  class  fit  for  exporta- 
tion to  distant  markets,  so  that  the 
people  will  have  either  to  suffer  or  to 
decamp. 

The  Act,  however,  was  received  with 
ill-concealed  joy  in  Canada  by  the  Pro- 
tected manufactures,  who  saw  that  it 
was  plunging  us  all  deeper  in  Protec- 
tion, by  the  Government  which  depends 
on  their  support,  and  by  the  Jingoes 
who  wish  to  keep  up  ill-feeling  between 
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Canada  and  the  United  States.  Before 
the  McKinley  Act  had  passed,  or  was 
sure  to  pass,   and  while  at  any  rate 
there   was  still   hope   of  amendments 
which  would   have  been  beneficial  to 
Canada,    Sir    John     Macdonald    pro- 
claimed a  tariff  war   by  striking  out 
of  his  Tariff  Act  the  standing  offer  of 
reciprocity  in  natural  products  which 
up  to  that  time  it  had  contained,  while 
one  of  his  colleagues  expressly  declared 
that  Reciprocity  even  in  natural  pro- 
ducts  would    be    an    evil — the   most 
direct  defiance  of  natural  law  perhaps 
that  has  been  witnessed  since  the  Dark 
Ages.     Having  thus  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet,    Sir  John    Macdonald  at    a 
political    picnic   broke    out    into    the 
language  of   defiance.      "  The  United 
States,"  he  said,  "were  determined  to 
have  Canada,  and  were  trying   by  a 
restrictive  trade  policy  [as  though  Sir 
John's  own  trade  policy  was  not  re- 
strictive !]   to  force  Canadians  to  sell 
out  their  flag  and  their  allegiance  to 
their  Sovereign.     But  Canadians  were 
not   so  mean,    sordid,    traitorous  and 
unworthy  of  their  ancestors  as  to  sell 
their  heritage  for  a  mess  of  pottage  or 
a  pot  of  gold.     What  had  Canada  to 
gain  by  joining  the  United  States  with 
their  mass    of  foreign  ignorance   and 
vice  1     They  would  have  revolutions, 
while  she  could  sit  calmly  and  quietly 
under  the  British  flag  and  look  with 
philosophy  upon    the   struggles   of    a 
fierce    democracy."      Sir    John    Mac- 
donald probably  knew  as  well  as  any- 
body that  the  object  of  the  McKinley 
Act  was  like  that  of  his  own  "  National 
Policy,"  to  catch   votes,  and  that  he 
was  uttering  the  merest  blatherskite 
when  he  said  that  its  aim  was  to  make 
Canada  sell  her  flag.     His  colleagues 
harangued  in  the  same  strain,  and  the 
Governor- General  chimed  in  so  far  as 
official  decorum  would  permit.      The 
rank  and  file  of  Jingoism,  of  course, 
bettered  the  example  of   their  chiefs. 
Not   content   with  pouring   upon  the 
Yankees  a  torrent  of  blustering  abuse, 
they  celebrated  in  the  most  offensive 
manner     the    victory    of     Queenston 
Heights,  gained  over  the  Americans  in 


the  last  war,  hoisting  flags  over  the 
public  schools  and  making  the  school 
children  parade,  though  with  little 
countenance  be  it  said  from  any  lead- 
ing citizens  or  the  more  responsible 
part  of  the  community.  All  this  duly 
found  its  way  to  Washington  through 
the  Consular  reports,  and  assists  the 
British  Ambassador  in  his  efforts  to 
arrive  at  a  friendly  settlement  of  the 
Fisheries  and  Behring  Sea  disputes^ 
If  the  British  Government  wants  those 
questions  settled  it  had  better  take  the 
negotiations  into  its  own  hands. 

Between  American  and  Canadian 
politics  the  sympathy  is  close.  In 
Canada  as  well  as  among  the  Ameri- 
cans it  seems  that  a  revolt  against 
monopoly  and  corruption  is  coming. 
With  both  those  powers  of  evil  Cana- 
dians as  well  as  Americans  have  to 
fight.  Macdonaldism  may  follow  Mc- 
Kinleyism  to  the  tomb.  In  that  con- 
test, it  is  to  be  feared,  belief  in  hol- 
low professions  of  superior  loyalty 
will  draw  British  sympathy  and  what- 
ever influence  the  Home  Government 
may  possess  to  the  wrong  side.  Yet 
it  might  be  supposed  that  professions 
of  superior  loyalty  to  Great  Britain 
would  be  received  with  caution  from 
men  who  at  the  same  time  court  the 
votes  of  Canadian  manufacturers  by 
imposing  Protective  duties  on  British 
goods.  Colonial  attachment  to  the 
Mother  country  is  genuine,  strong, 
disinterested,  and  common  to  all 
British  Canadians.  But  "  loyalty  "  is 
something  transcendental  and  not  al- 
ways so  easy  to  understand.  Our 
comic  paper  at  Toronto,  which  often 
speaks  the  truth  in  jest,  represents  a 
Protected  manufacturer  as  pressed  to 
display  the  loyalty  which  he  loudly 
professes  by  adopting  the  suggestion  of 
The  Times  and  giving  free  admission  to 
British  goods.  He  replies  that  lie 
does  not  understand  loyalty  in  that 
way.  Some  day,  however,  he  will  go 
to  England,  deliver  loyal  orations,  dis- 
parage the  Yankees,  denounce  the 
Annexationists,  and  come  back  a 
knight. 

As  the  elections  do  not,  according 
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to  American  law,  at  once  take  effect, 
Congress  will  be  for  one  more  session 
in  the  hands  of  the  Republicans. 
Desperate  advisers  are  urging  them  to 
take  advantage  of  this,  and  before 
they  depart  to  pass  the  Force  Bill  and 
a  Bill  for  the  appointment  of  the  Re- 
presentation along  with  it.  If  they 
listen  to  such  advice  they  will  bring 
not  only  themselves  but  the  Common- 
wealth into  peril.  Especially  if  they 
pass  the  Force  Bill  might  they  re- 
kindle at  the  South  the  ashes  in  which 
the  fire  has  been  dying  out  since  the 
Civil  War.  But  Mr.  Blaine  will  prob- 
ably now  have  authority  enough  to 
divert  his  party  from  violent  counsels. 
For  some  years  to  come,  however, 
thanks  to  the  abuses  of  legislative 
power  already  mentioned,  the  Repub- 
licans will  retain  a  small  majority  in 
the  Senate.  Unless,  therefore,  any 
Republican  Senators  should  change 
their  views,  which  seems  not  impos- 
sible after  so  overwhelming  a  declara- 
tion of  national  opinion  against  the 
party,  the  McKinley  Act  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  repeal  or  amendment  for 
some  time  to  come.  Even  if  a  repeal 
or  amendment  should  pass  the  Senate, 
there  would  still  be  the  Presidential 
veto  which  for  the  remaining  two 
years  of  Mr.  Harrison's  term  will  be 
in  Republican  hands,  and,  if  he  ven- 
tures to  exercise  it,  will  be  decisive, 
since  there  is  no  chance  of  such  a  se- 
cession in  the  Senate  as  would  make 
up  the  two-thirds  majority  required  to 


carry  a  Bill  over  the  President's  veto. 
Not  only  with  regard  to  the  tariff  but 
with  regard  to  legislation  generally 
there  may  be  a  deadlock,  such  as  there 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  in  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's time,  when  the  Senate  was  Re- 
publican while  the  House  and  the  Execu- 
tive were  Democratic.  This  is  a  great 
legislative  inconvenience,  as  critics  of 
American  institutions  will  not  fail  to 
point  out.  It  is  an  inconvenience, 
however,  not  peculiar  to  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  but  common  to  all 
Parliaments  with  two  Chambers,  it' 
the  Upper  Chamber  has  real  power. 
There  might  be,  and  certainly  would 
be,  a  chronic  state  of  legislative  dead- 
lock in  England  were  the  House 
of  Lords  really  a  co-ordinate  branch 
of  the  Legislature  and,  not,  as  it  is, 
an  august  nullity.  There  might,  and 
very  likely  would  be,  a  chronic  state 
of  deadlock  in  Canada  if  the  Cana- 
dian Senate  were  really  a  co-ordinate 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  not,  as 
it  is,  a  nullity  by  no  means  august. 
It  is  not  likely  that  on  the  tariff 
question  opinion  will  change  for  the 
worse.  Unless  it  does,  its  force 
will  only  be  increased  by  a  delay  due 
to  the  tyrannical  action  of  a  minority 
misusing  its  condemned  power,  and 
the  stream  will  be  chafed  into  a  tor- 
rent which  instead  of  merely  breaking 
the  dyke  may  sweep  it  entirely  away. 

GOLDWIN  SMITH. 

TORONTO,  Nov.  24th,  1890. 
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TWO   TREATISES    ON    THE   SUBLIME. 


THE  treatise  of  Longinus  On  the 
Sublime,  and  the  modern  performance 
of  Burke  On  the  Sublime  and  Beauti- 
ful, have  shared  a  common  fate.  Once 
highly  famous,  they  have  now  fallen 
into  almost  general  neglect.  It  is  pro- 
posed in  the  present  paper  to  offer 
some  account  of  their  contents,  and  to 
try  to  determine  how  far  this  indiffer- 
ence is  justified.  Adopting  the  natural 
order,  I  shall  first  take  the  ancient 
treatise,  once  universally  known  under 
the  name  of  Longinus  on  the  Sublime. 

The  question  of  the  age  of  Longi- 
nus is  one  which  must  ultimately  de- 
pend on  linguistic  considerations,  and 
would  require  a  very  minute  and  elab- 
orate disquisition.  Possessing  neither 
the  taste  nor  the  qualifications  for 
such  a  discussion,  I  must  ask  leave  to 
assume  that  the  author  of  this  essay 
is  the  Longinus  known  to  history,  the 
friend  of  Zenobia  and  the  victim  of  Au- 
relian.  Whether  this  is  the  case  or  not, 
whether  the  work  belongs  to  the  first 
century  or  the  third, — whether  Lon- 
ginus is  the  Longinus  of  Gibbon,  or  a 
mere  pseudonym  thinly  concealing  the 
personality  of  Plutarch,  is  after  all  of 
little  moment  to  our  present  inquiry. 
The  thoughts  of  a  retired  student, 
who  lives  among  his  contemporaries 
as  one  who  has  neither  part  nor  lot 
with  them,  breathing,  as  it  were,  the 
ideal  air  of  an  heroic  past,  are  but 
little  influenced  by  his  surroundings. 
I  shall  pass  at  once  to  the  considera- 
tion of  what  Longinus  has  bequeathed 
to  us. 

What  strikes  us  at  first  sight  on 
looking  into  the  work  On  the  Sublime 
is  its  tentative,  unscientific  character. 
He  does  not  attempt  any  precise  defi- 
nition of  the  Sublime  in  literature. 
He  contents  himself  with  describing 
it  in  general  terms  as  "  d/cpor^s  /cat 
>7  TIS  Xdywv,  a  kind  of  loftiness  and 


excellence  of  language."  Elsewhere 
he  speaks  of  it  figuratively,  as  "  /xeya- 
Xo<f>poo~uvr)<s  a-Tryxw0-'  *ne  echo,"  or  as 
we  should  rather  say,  "  the  image,  of 
greatness  of  soul."  For  this  vagueness 
he  has  been  censured  by  Macaulay. 
But  is  it  not  rather  true  that  in 
declining  any  closer  definition  he  has 
shewn  a  wise  reticence?  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  higher  principles  in  art, 
as  in  ethics,  elude  definition?  They 
belong  to  a  sphere  which  is  above 
reason,  a  region  of  ethical  and  aesthe- 
tic faith.  We  read  of  lives  of  utter- 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice,  and  we  ap- 
prove because  they  appeal  in  the  very 
highest  degree  to  our  moral  sense. 
We  feel  them  to  be  right,  but  we 
should  be  puzzled  to  give  a  reason  for 
our  conviction.  And  what  is  true  of 
a  grand  or  beautiful  life  is  true  also 
of  the  grand  or  beautiful  in  art.  It 
moves  us,  it  stirs  us  to  the  very  depths 
of  our  nature.  It  is  vain  to  ask  why. 

The  question,  then,  which  Longinus 
proposes  to  himself  is  not  why,  but 
how  the  Sublime  affects  us,  by  what 
means  it  works,  and  how  far  the  liter- 
ary aspirant  may  himself  hope  to  at- 
tain it  by  study  and  labour.  He  be- 
gins by  correcting  the  error  of  those 
who  would  leave  all  to  Nature,  and  who 
deny  that  genius  can  owe  anything  to 
conscious  method.  The  question  is 
the  same  in  art  as  that  which  filled  so 
large  a  space  in  the  ancient  specula- 
tions on  ethics.  How  far,  in  conduct, 
or  in  literature,  are  we  to  depend  on 
the  inspirations  of  Nature  ?  And,  as 
Aristotle  allows  the  original  impulse 
to  virtue  to  depend  on  natural  disposi- 
tion, claiming,  however,  at  least  as 
important  a  part  for  discipline  and 
education,  so  Longinus,  while  he  recog- 
nises that  the  possession  of  genius  is 
indispensable  to  success  in  writing, 
maintains  that  this  genius  must  be 
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controlled,  chastened,  and  corrected  by 
an:. 

The  loss  of  two  sheets  in  the  Pari- 
sian  manuscript  has  robbed  us  of  what 
immediately  follows.  When  Longinus 
appears  again,  we  find  him  emerging 
from  a  plunge  into  the  bathos,  and 
bearing  with  him  the  spoils  which  he 
has  won  "  in  that  obscure  sojourn." 
We  are  regaled  by  an  excursion  on 
the  Art  of  Sinking  in  writing,  after 
wliich  the  critic  applies  himself  to  the 
serious  task  of  finding  some  valid  cri- 
terion of  the  true  Sublime.  And  first 
he  warns  us  against  being  deceived  by 
outward  pomp  and  glitter.  We  do 
not  admire  a  man  for  the  possession  of 
woalth  and  power,  but  for  moral  and 
intellectual  worth.  Similarly  we  should 
not  allow  ourselves  to  mistake  tinsel 
for  pure  gold,  in  estimating  the  value 
of  a  book.  We  should  suspect  our 
first  impressions.  A  great  work  rarely 
attracts  us  on  a  first  perusal.  Fre- 
quently it  repels  us.  It  is  only  after 
earnest  thought  and  repeated  study 
that  it  will  yield  its  riches.  We  have 
here  a  protest,  which  can  never  be  un- 
needed,  against  what  is  flashy,  sensa- 
tional, and  overstimulating  in  litera- 
ture. We  are  recalled  by  the  earnest 
voice  of  Longinus  to  the  grandeur,  the 
repose,  and  the  majestic  beauty  of  the 
old  masters. 

It  would  take  too  long,  and  it  would 
be  alien  from  our  present  purpose,  to 
giv^e  a  complete  account  of  this 
memorable  fragment  of  ancient  criti- 
cism. My  object  is  to  try  and  point 
out  how  far  the  words  of  Longinus 
appeal  to  us,  and  what  lessons  they 
may  teach  us.  And  full  indeed  are 
his  pages  of  noble  thoughts,  rich  in 
pregnant  texts  on  the  ethics  of  litera- 
ture and  of  life.  Whence  is  derived, 
he  asks  in  one  place,  that  elevation  of 
sentiment  which  characterises  the  great 
masters  of  poetry  and  prose  1  His 
answer  is  that  grandeur  and  majesty 
of  diction  are  the  natural  expression  of 
men  who  live  greatly  and  think  greatly. 
Live  nobly,  he  says,  scorn  little  things, 
and  there  is  no  fear  that  your  thoughts 
will  be  mean,  or  your  words  unworthy 


of  them.  Noble  counsel,  and  such  as 
he  had  a  right  to  give,  who  lived  and 
thought  so  grandly  himself.  Yery 
suggestive  too  is  that  eloquent  passage 
in  which  he  enlarges  on  the  reflected 
beauty  and  sublimity  which  is  gained 
by  an  earnest  study  of  great  models. 
"  Many  gather  the  divine  impulse  from 
another's  spirit,  just  as  the  Pythian 
priestess  when  she  takes  her  seat  on 
the  holy  tripod  is  straightway  filled  with 
inspiration,  and  utters  her  oracles ;  so 
also  from  the  mighty  genius  of  anti- 
quity there  is  carried  into  the  scholar's 
soul  an  effluence  which  breathes  upon  it, 
until,  even  though  his  natural  genius 
be  but  cold,  he  shares  the  sublime 
enthusiasm  of  his  masters."  How 
much  of  what  is  best  in  literature  do 
we  owe  to  this  borrowed  or  secondary 
inspiration  !  Almost  all  that  we  value 
most  in  Latin  poetry  is  due  to  a  happy 
adaptation  from  the  Greek.  Indeed, 
with  rare  exceptions,  it  may  almost  be 
said  that  with  the  Greeks  the  age  of 
spontaneous,  untaught  genius  ends. 
The  most  illustrious  writers  of  modern 
times  have  generally  been  accomplished 
scholars,  not  a  few  have  been  men  of 
vast  attainments.  The  example  which 
Longinus  here  gives  may  seem  to  us 
at  first  sight  a  little  startling.  He 
speaks  of  Plato  as  the  disciple,  and  the 
emulous  rival,  of  Homer.  We  need 
not,  however,  press  his  words  too 
closely.  Doubtless  he  does  not  mean 
more  than  that  Plato,  when  he  set 
himself  to  write  his  more  elevated  and 
figurative  passages — those  digressions 
which  many  of  us  agree  with  the 
speaker  in  the  Thecvtetus  in  liking 
better  than  the  argument — had  fired 
his  imagination  by  a  recent  perusal  of 
Homer. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  this  writer  so 
strangely  near  to  us,  nowhere,  certainly 
does  he  approach  more  nearly  to  his 
own  ideal  of  the  sublime,  than  in  those 
noble  chapters,  where,  quitting  those 
minutiae  of  rhetoric  which  elsewhere 
take  up  too  much  of  his  attention,  he 
rises  to  an  exalted  and  extensive  view 
of  his  subject.  Man,  he  says,  was 
born  for  a  nobler  destiny  than  "  to 
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grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life." 
He  is  placed  in  the  vast  theatre  of  the 
universe,  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  great 
drama  of  existence.  But  he  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  spectator.  He  too 
has  his  part  to  play  in  the  great  Olym- 
pic festival  of  Nature,  he  enters  as  her 
ambitious  rival  into  that  scene  full  of 
pomp  and  wonder.  Why  does  man 
seek  to  surround  his  life  with  elegance 
and  splendour,  when  what  is  necessary 
to  his  existence  may  be  gained  with  so 
little  effort  ?  "Why  does  he  admire  the 
Rhine  or  the  Ocean  more  than  the 
clear  spring  which  supplies  him  with 
water  to  drink,  the  devastating  fires 
of  ./Etna  more  than  the  stove  and  the 
lamp  which  lights  and  warms  his  room  1 
Because,  it  is  answered,  "there  is  a 
divinity  which  stirs  within  us "  and 
compels  us  to  admire  the  mightier 
forces  of  Nature,  even  when  they  are 
put  forth  to  waste  and  to  destroy.  We 
may  remark  here  a  curiously  unique 
modernness  of  tone  in  the  thoughts. 
The  Hellenic  spirit  is  quite  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  wilder  and  more 
tumultuous  aspects  of  Nature.  A 
tempestuous  sea,  a  thunderstorm,  an 
active  volcano,  have  for  the  Greek 
none  of  that  strange  fascination  of 
fearful  beauty  which  they  exercise 
upon  us.  To  him  they  are  scenes  of 
pure  horror,  manifestations  of  a  v/3pis 
in  Nature,  of  a  force  alien  from  and 
inimical  to  social  order  and  progress. 
When  Pindar  describes,  in  lines  of 
wonderful  vividness  and  power,  an 
eruption  of  ^Etna,  he  views  the 
phenomenon  as  a  type  of  social  anarchy, 
as  a  breaking  up  of  the  bonds  necessary 
to  the  well-being  of  mankind.  ^Eschy- 
lus,  depicting  the  same  scene,  dwells 
on  the  devastation  of  the  fertile  fields 
of  Sicily, — it  is  the  ruin  of  agriculture, 
the  demolition  of  man's  labour,  that  he 
thinks  of  first. 

In  what  follows  we  are  presented 
with  a  very  curious  theory  as  to  the 
respective  provinces  of  literature  and 
art.  The  passage  is  somewhat  obscure, 
but  Longinus's  contention  appears  to 
be  this,  that  the  end  of  literature  is  to 
be  great,  the  end  of  art  to  be  correct. 


In  sculpture  we  look  for  accurate 
imitation  of  the  human  form,  in  litera- 
ture for  something  which  transcends 
humanity.  That  one  who  was  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  glories  of  ancient  art 
should  have  found  nothing  more  in 
them  than  a  dull  copy  of  living  forms 
is  not  a  little  curious.  To  us  the  end 
of  art,  subject  to  those  restrictions 
which  are  placed  upon  it  by  the 
materials  it  employs,  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  that  of  poetry.  Both  aim  at 
an  objective  realization  of  our  higher 
nature,  a  sensible  or  intelligible  expres- 
sion of  an  ideal  beauty  in  the  mind. 
Nor  should  we,  perhaps,  be  more  dis- 
posed to  acquiesce  in  that  tumultuous 
irregularity,  that  uncurbed  revelry  of 
force,  which  Longinus  here  (hardly  in 
agreement  with  what  he  says  elsewhere) 
seems  to  regard  as  inseparable  from 
the  highest  efforts  of  literature.  In 
Homer,  in  Milton,  in  Sophocles,  we 
seem  to  find  the  same  majestic  repose, 
the  same  chastened  continence  of  power, 
as  in  that  miracle  of  ancient  statuary, 
the  figure  of  Hermes  with  the  young 
Dionysus.  Longinus  appears  indeed 
here  hardly  to  do  justice  to  himself,  to 
exhibit  a  narrowness  and  insensibility 
which  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  his 
ordinary  mood. 

In  his  last  chapter  Longinus  gives  a 
melancholy  picture  of  his  own  times. 
Liberty,  he  says,  "  that  kind  nurse  of 
genius,"  has  disappeared  from  the 
world.  Society  lies  paralysed  under 
the  numbing  hand  of  a  world-wide 
tyranny.  Every  higher  impulse,  every 
nobler  aspiration,  has  given  place  to 
low  desires  and  an  ignoble  passion  for 
gold.  No  wonder  that  literature  will 
not  flourish  in  so  foul  an  atmosphere. 
We  have  no  writers,  and  very  few 
readers,  who  care  for  what  is  good. 
Nay,  so  low  has  human  nature  sunk, 
that  we  may  even  think  ourselves  for- 
tunate in  being  confined  by  the  bonds 
of  despotism.  We  are  so  vile  that  we 
are  not  fit  to  be  free.  Liberty  would 
simply  mean  for  us  the  triumph  of 
anarchy,  the  breaking  up  of  the  whole 
structure  of  society.  And  so  he  turns  in 
calm  contempt  from  the  humiliating 
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spectacle  of  fallen  humanity,  and  with- 
draws into  the  seclusion  of  his  own 
lettered  solitude. 

To  us  of  to-day  he  remains  a  remark- 
able and  deeply  interesting  figure.  Cut 
off  by  temper  and  pursuits  from  all 
syi  apathy  with  his  contemporaries,  he 
sought  and  found  in  books,  and  in  books 
alone,  the  whole  aliment  of  his  mind. 
He  lived  in  the  past,  in  close  and  con- 
stant communion  with  its  finest  spirits. 
From  his  page  the  great  voice  of  an- 
tiquity speaks  again;  the  stately  ca- 
dence, the  flexibility,  the  all-embracing 
sweep  of  the  Greek  period  come  to  a 
second  birth.  It  is  said  to  be  the  fate 
of  genius  to  live  alone ;  but  in  no  one 
was  that  destiny  so  strangely  and  so 
completely  realised  as  in  Longinus. 
Compelled  to  give  utterance  to  the 
voice  within  him,  he  knows  that  he 
will  find  no  audience  among  the  men 
of  his  own  day.  And  so  he  speaks  to 
posterity ;  his  tones  still  sound  in  our 
ears,  reading  us  a  lesson  which  is  good 
for  all  time.  There  will  always  be  the 
need  of  teachers  like  Longinus.  We 
have  speculations,  and  theories,  and 
discussions  about  "tendencies"  and 
"revivals"  enough,  and  more  than 
enough.  One  solution  of  the  "Homeric 
problem"  succeeds  to  another,  but  a 
hundred  such  solutions  bring  us  no 
nearer  to  Homer ;  they  carry  us  farther 
and  farther  from  him.  This  cold  and 
scientific  temper,  this  dissection  and 
anatomising  of  genius,  makes  us  little 
wi  ser,  and  certainly  makes  us  no  better. 
What  we  want  is  a  criticism  which 
appeals  not  only  to  our  heads,  but  to 
our  hearts.  And  happy  indeed  would 
it  be  for  us,  if  we  could  carry  some  of 
the  spirit  of  Longinus,  his  contempt 
of  what  is  base,  his  ardour  for  what  is 
noble,  his  intelligent  enthusiasm,  into 
our  studies  and  our  lives. 

Turning  from  Longinus  to  Burke, 
wo  seem  to  pass  from  the  torrid  to  the 
frigid  zone  of  criticism.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  a  man  of  so 
warm  and  imaginative  a  temperament 
as  Burke  should  have  approached  this 
subject,  a  subject  calculated  almost  be- 
yond any  other  to  appeal  to  a  man  of 


sensibility  and  culture,  in  a  spirit  of  cold 
and  passionless  speculation.  He  dis- 
cusses the  sources  of  beauty  and  sub- 
limity in  the  spirit  of  an  anatomist, 
and  seeks  to  confine  these  volatile 
and  subtle  essences  within  the  iron 
fetters  of  a  mechanical  system  of 
psychology.  He  failed,  because  he 
sought  to  refer  the  noblest  emotions 
of  the  soul  to  some  sensuous  and 
material  impulse.  "  When  we  go," 
he  says,  "  one  step  beyond  the  imme- 
diate and  sensible  qualities  of  things 
we  go  out  of  our  depth."  The  Sub- 
lime he  defines  as  an  idea  belonging 
to  self-preservation.  As  might  be  sup- 
posed from  this  strange  definition,  he 
will  allow  of  no  relation  between  beauty 
and  sublimity.  Beauty,  according  to 
him,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  tenderer 
part  of  our  nature.  It  is  associated, 
again,  with  imperfection  !  "  Women 
are  very  sensible  of  this  ;  for  which 
reason  they  learn  to  lisp,  to  totter  in 
their  walk,  to  counterfeit  weakness, 
and  even  sickness."  A  notable  dis- 
covery, which  we  commend  to  the 
attention  of  our  fair  sisters  of  to-day. 
Then  we  have  a  wonderful  summary  of 
the  elements  of  beauty.  They  consist 
in  (1)  smallness,  (2)  smoothness,  (3) 
variation  in  the  direction  of  parts,  as  in 
Hogarth's  Line  of  Beauty,  (4)  absence 
of  angularity,  (5)  delicacy,  (6)  clearness 
and  brightness  of  colour ;  but  it  would 
be  trifling  with  our  readers'  patience  to 
continue  this  foolish  list  any  further. 
We  are  reminded  of  that  portentous 
catalogue  of  physical  perfections  which 
Lessing  quotes  from  Constantino  Man- 
asses,  and  by  means  of  which  that 
ingenious  poet  seeks  to  give  us  an  idea 
of  the  beauty  of  Helen. 

If  terror,  as  Burke  asserts,  be  a 
ruling  principle  of  the  Sublime,  it 
follows  that,  the  greater  our  terror, 
the  greater  will  be  our  sense  of  sub- 
limity. How  absurd  such  a  conclusion 
is,  every  child  must  see.  Does  the 
sailor  who  is  on  a  dismasted  ship 
abandoned  to  the  fury  of  a  hurricane, 
on  the  point,  we  will  say,  of  being 
dashed  to  pieces  on  a  rock-bound  coast, 
realize  the  sublimity  of  the  situation  ? 
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The  truth  is  that  the  emotion  of  terror 
is  the  meanest  of  all  human  passions. 
Under  its  influence  the  mind  shrinks, 
the  will  is  paralysed,  the  whole  creature 
is  dwarfed  into  a  contemptible  little- 
ness. Whereas  the  Sublime  exalts 
and  expands  every  noble  faculty  of  our 
nature,  lifting  us  up,  as  Longinus  says, 
to  an  attitude  of  almost  divine  eleva- 
tion. Why  is  it,  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
that  we  feel  a  wild  delight  in  many 
objects  or  phenomena  which  are,  or 
may  be,  terrible  in  the  highest  degree, 
— in  the  roar  of  a  tempest,  in  the  glare 
of  the  lightning,  in  the  fires  of  ^Etna, 
in  the  thunders  of  Niagara  ?  Certainly 
not  because  they  are  terrible,  for,  in 
proportion  as  their  terror  operates 
upon  us,  our  sense  of  their  sublimity 
vanishes.  So  far  as  feelings  so  subtle 
and  complex  are  capable  of  analysis,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  source  of  that 
delight  is  to  be  sought  in  an  increased 
sense  of  power.  The  sense,  and  the 
exercise,  of  power,  is  a  great,  indeed 
the  chief  cause  of  all  our  pleasures. 
And  whatever  intensifies  that  sense 
enhances  the  pleasure  derived  from  it. 
Moreover  there  are  many  sublime 
objects  which  possess  no  element  of 
terror.  Sunrise  and  sunset,  a  calm 
sea  illumined  by  the  silent  moonbeams, 
a  young  mother  watching  over  her 
sleeping  child,  these  surely  are  sub- 
lime in  a  high  degree.  But  no  one 
would  call  them  terrible.  In  truth  it 
would  seem  that  terror,  so  far  from 
being  indispensable  to  sublimity,  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  it.  We  are 
affected  with  a  sense  of  sublimity  by 
the  picture  of  a  good  man  struggling 
with  adversity, — but  not  because  the 
situation  is  a  terrible  one.  For  sup- 
posing the  terror  to  culminate,  sup- 
posing we  see  him  lose  all  his  fortitude, 
and  break  out  into  wailing  and  com- 
plaint, in  this  case  our  feeling  for  him 
is  at  once  changed  to  pity  or  contempt. 
Burke  seems  to  ignore  the  fundamen- 
tal distinction  between  the  emotions 
which  are  aroused  by  art  and  those 
which  are  caused  by  events  in  real  life. 


To  him  the  sensations  which  we  ex- 
perience at  the  representation  of  a 
tragedy,  are  the  same  in  kind,  differing 
only  in  degree,  from  what  passes  in 
our  minds  at  seeing  a  fellow  creature 
hanged  !  To  argue  thus  is  to  overlook 
the  essential  nature  of  all  artistic 
pleasure.  The  sufferings  of  a  tragic 
hero  are  only  agreeable,  so  long  as  we 
remember  that  they  are  fictitious. 
Could  we,  in  some  temporary  aberra- 
tion of  intellect,  conceive  them  to  be 
real,  our  pleasure  would  be  at  once 
converted  into  pain.  The  child  who 
screams  with  terror  at  the  exhibition 
of  some  dreadful  object  on  the  stage  is 
a  familiar  instance  of  this.  To  give 
another  example ;  we  know  how  enter- 
taining the  mimicry  of  some  grotesque 
or  vulgar  characteristic  can  be  made, 
so  long  as  it  is  restrained  within  the 
limits  of  good  taste.  But  if  the  per- 
former has  any  taint  of  vulgarity 
himself,  if  the  imitation  becomes  a 
reality,  our  sense  of  artistic  propriety 
is  offended  ;  we  are  no  longer  pleased, 
but  disgusted.  It  is  only  the  refined 
who  can  mimic  vulgarity  with  success. 
It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to 
pursue  our  examination  of  this  once 
celebrated  essay  further.  In  truth  we 
are  already  weary  of  groping  in  this 
mine  of  stale  platitudes  and  exploded 
paradoxes.  Burke  has  assembled  a 
vast  mass  of  facts,  but  he  shows  little 
skill  in  reasoning  upon  them.  Starting 
with  a  false  theory  of  the  Sublime,  the 
farther  he  goes  the  farther  he  recedes 
from  the  truth.  His  mind  seems  to 
have  been  little  fitted  for  abstract 
speculation.  Had  he  been  content  to 
follow  the  lines  laid  down  by  Longinus, 
and  given  free  play  to  his  fine  imagina- 
tion, he  might  have  produced  one  of 
the  greatest  pieces  of  eloquence  in  the 
language.  As  it  is,  he  has  bent  all  his 
consummate  powers  to  the  task  of  in- 
vesting a  fascinating  subject  with 
dulness  and  obscurity ;  and,  as  might 
be  supposed,  he  has  been  signally 
successful. 

H.  L.  HAVELL. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

IT  came  out  that  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Circassian  regiment  there  had 
been  a  considerable  exodus  from  the 
village.  The  high-spirited  Christians 
who  had  shot  the  two  Tchirkas  from 
an  ambush,  had  been  moved  to  that  en- 
ter] >rise  by  the  belief  that  their  victims 
were  unaccompanied.  Learning  sud- 
denly that  vengeance  was  close  behind, 
they  gave  warning  to  such  of  their 
fellow  villagers  as  were  within  easy 
reach,  and  some  score  or  more  of  them 
took  refuge  together  in  the  hills. 
When  they  judged  all  to  be  quiet  and 
safo  again  they  came  back  timidly  to 
reconnoitre.  Finding  the  village  street 
strewn  with  dead,  they  raised  a  terrible 
wailing,  and  for  a  while  were  more 
than  half  disposed  to  cut  the  throats 
of  the  solitary  survivor  and  his 
companion ;  but  being  at  length  per- 
suaded that  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  was  responsible  for  the  attack, 
they  buried  their  dead  in  quiet,  and 
left  the  Englishmen  to  themselves. 
They  kept  a  trembling  watch  for  the 
reappearance  of  the  enemy,  and  held 
themselves  in  readiness  to  fly  and  hide 
at  uny  moment. 

Ronald  Mortoncontinued  his  friendly 
offices,  and  since  the  utmost  skill  could 
ha\e  done  little  better  for  Harry  than 
to  leave  him  to  absolute  repose  he  suc- 
ceeded as  well  with  his  patient  as  a 
professional  nurse  could  have  done. 
Mr.  Morton  was  in  a  very  curious 
corner,  and  though  he  had  greatly 
more  courage  in  diplomacy  than  in 
warfare,  he  did  not  care  at  that  time 
to  risk  himself  in  any  centre  of  civil- 
isation. The  whole  civilised  world 
wa^  up  in  arms  against  him.  More 
than  one  Government  was  offering  a 
heavy  reward  for  the  apprehension  of 
William  Reid,  and  Ronald  Morton 


felt  such  an  interest  in  William  Reid's 
welfare  as  no  man  of  his  calibre  ever 
felt  except  for  the  great  Number  One. 
As  it  happened,  Ronald  Morton  was 
known  to  a  mere  score  of  people — the 
little  Bulgarian  bride  and  her  family 
included — but  William  Reid  had  an 
almost  world-wide  reputation,  which 
just  at  present  he  was  very  far  from 
enjoying.  He  was  sorely  in  want  of 
a  companion  in  his  enforced  solitude  ; 
that  was  a  question  of  sentiment.  He 
wanted  also  a  well-bred,  gentlemanly 
confederate ;  that  was  a  question  of 
business.  He  was  one  of  the  adroitest 
scoundrels  in  the  world,  and  even  in  his 
retirement  was  full  of  schemes  and 
plans.  In  the  person  of  Harry  Wynne, 
proscribed  and  hunted,  Providence 
seemed  to  have  sent  him  companion 
and  confederate  in  one.  He  thought  it 
unlikely  that  he  would  be  put  to  much 
trouble  in  securing  him,  but  caution 
was  one  of  his  most  rooted  habits,  and 
he  played  so  lightly  round  his  theme  as 
he  approached  it  that  Harry  had  no 
suspicion  of  him. 

He  allowed  the  English  newspaper 
to  lie  about  in  his  companion's  reach, 
and  once  or  twice  saw  it  taken  lan- 
guidly up  and  glanced  at.  He  himself 
from  sheer  vacuity  had  read  its  very 
advertisements,  and  could  tell  at  a  look 
on  what  item  of  intelligence  the  suf- 
ferer's eye  rested  when  he  scanned  the 
paper.  There  was  no  other  reading- 
matter  within  miles,  and  Ronald  Morton 
bided  his  time  with  patience.  Wynne 
was  certain  sooner  or  later  to  come 
upon  the  paragraph  which  concerned 
him,  and  Morton's  only  fear  was  lest 
it  should  be  lighted  upon  in  his  absence, 
and  he  should  be  unable  to  judge  of  its 
immediate  effect.  He  watched  his 
companion  as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse  ; 
but,  as  fortune  would  have  it,  though 
Harry  was  constantly  taking  up  the 
old  newspaper,  looking  at  it  and  tossing 
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it  away  again,  his  eye  never  lighted  on 
the  lines  which  concerned  himself. 
Mr.  Morton  determined  therefore  to 
bring  things  to  a  head.  He  himself 
took  up  the  newspaper,  and  read  the 
accusing  paragraph  with  a  beautifully 
managed  start  of  surprise  and  a  stare 
of  stricken  wonder  at  his  comrade. 
He  walked  up  and  down  the  room  in 
so  perplexed  and  disturbed  a  fashion 
that  Harry  was  impelled  to  ask  him 
what  the  matter  was. 

Mr.  Morton,  suddenly  gone  cold  as 
an  iceberg  and  prim  as  an  old  maid, 
folded  the  paper  so  as  to  bring  the 
paragraph  into  prominence,  and  made 
a  show  of  offering  it. 

"  I  have  no  right  to  pry  into  your 
concerns,"  he  said,  arresting  himself, 
"  but  will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  you  are 
the  great-grandson  of  the  Earl  of 
Bridgebourne  ? " 

"  I  am,"  said  Harry.  "  What  about 
it?" 

Mr.  Morton  placed  the  old  journal 
in  his  hands,  dinting  the  paragraph 
with  his  thumb-nail,  and  retired  to  a 
corner  of  the  hut,  where  he  sat  down 
with  an  air  of  doubting  watchfulness. 
Harry  read  the  lines,  and  made  a 
furious  effort  to  struggle  into  a  sitting 
posture,  but  fell  back  groaning. 

"  That !  "  he  cried,  beating  the  paper 
with  his  clenched  fist  as  it  lay  on  the 
floor  beside  him,  "  that  is  what  I  was 
ass  enough  to  come  away  from  !  That 
is  what  I  have  led  the  world  to  think  ! 
The  scoundrels !  The  villains !  The 
liars  !  " 

What  with  rage  and  shame  and  the 
pain  he  had  given  himself,  he  could  say 
no  more.  He  lay  clawing  at  the  paper 
with  his  right  hand,  clenched  his  teeth 
tightly  together,  and  stared  blindly  at 
the  roof. 

Mr.  Morton  drew  the  clumsy  three- 
legged  stool  he  sat  on  close  to  his 
companion's  side,  and  stooping  over 
him,  laid  a  soothing  hand  upon  his 
shoulder. 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it,  Wynne,"  he 
said,  in  a  kindly,  sympathetic  voice. 
"  I  think  I  know  an  honest  man  when 
I  see  one." 


The  story  was  rankling  in  Harry's 
mind  anew,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  tell 
it. 

"  About  nine  months  ago  I  lost 
about  three  hundred  pounds  at  ecarte 
one  night  at  the  Five- Year-Old  Club. 
I  am  not  proud  of  myself  now  for 
having  played  beyond  my  means,  and 
I  suppose  I  pretty  well  deserved 
everything  that  came  out  of  it.  I 
found  a  man  who  did  a  bill  for  me  at 
three  months,  and  when  the  time  came 
I  couldn't  meet  it.  I  tried  my  honest 
best,  but  he  was  in  an  awful  hole 
himself,  and  couldn't  wait ;  or,  at  any 
rate,  he  said  so." 

"  Who  was  your  obliging  friend  ?  " 
asked  Morton,  smilingly.  His  com- 
panion was  taking  him  on  to  familiar 
ground. 

"A  man  named  Whale.  Herbert 
Whale." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Morton,  smiling  more 
broadly.  "  The  fellow  they  caU  Hump  ? 
He's  a  very  nice  man.  Champagne 
and  cigars,  eh?  Five  hundred  per 
cent,  per  annum." 

"  You  know  him  ? "  cried  Harry. 

"  I  know  of  him,"  said  Morton. 
"  Who  has  knocked  about  London  that 
doesn't  ?  Shall  I  finish  your  story  for 
you?" 

"  Do  you  think  you  can  ? "  said 
Harry. 

"  I  can  try.  Let  us  suppose  that 
Mr.  Whale  is  very  desperately  pressed 
for  money.  He  knows  a  jeweller  who 
will  sell  you  anything  and  wait  until 
the  crack  of  doom  for  payment ;  a  most 
obliging  fellow.  Your  uncle  will  take 
the  jewels  ;  Butterfield  won't  ask  more 
than  thirty  per  cent,  over  their  value. 
And  when  you've  been  innocently  guilty 
of  illegal  pawning,  Mr.  Whale  and  Mr. 
Butterfield  will  put  the  screw  on  your 
noble  relatives.  It's  an  old  trick,  my 
boy.  It's  been  played  over  and  over 
again,  but  it  seldom  fails.  They  seem 
to  have  made  a  hash  of  it  in  your 
case;  but  they  did  very  well  with 
young  Lascelles  and  young  Crawford 
last  year,  and  I  suppose  they  have 
somebody  else  in  tow  by  this  time." 

Harry  did  not  stop  to  inquire  how 
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this  intimate  knowledge  of  affairs 
fitted  with  Morton's  earlier  aspect  of 
wounded  coldness.  He  was  mainly 
occupied  in  savouring  a  new  bitter- 
ness. He  had  been  gulled  by  a  device 
so  stale  that  a  stranger  hearing  half 
the'  story  could  fill  in  the  rest  for  him. 
He  had  known  himself  a  victim,  and 
had  now  to  confess  himself  a  green- 
horn, which,  for  a  greenhorn,  is  as 
unpleasant  a  thing  as  can  be  well 
imagined. 

''You  should  never  have  come 
away,"  continued  Morton,  working 
towards  his  own  purpose.  "  A  clever 
solicitor  would  have  pulled  you  through 
in  safety.  They  dare  not  have  fought 
tho  case.  But  in  running  away  you 
have  thrown  up  everything.  If  the 
ca^e  went  before  a  jury  now  they 
would  convict  to  a  certainty.  You're 
expatriated  for  life,  and  that's  the 
plain  English  of  it.  You  dare  not 
show  up  again." 

*'  No  ?  "  said  Harry.  "  As  soon  as 
evor  I  can  cross  a  horse  again,  back 
I  go.  I'll  have  it  out  with  these 
scoundrels  and  tell  the  truth  whatever 
it  may  cost  me." 

•'That's  all  very  well,"  said  Mr. 
Morton,  pursuing  his  part  of  man  of 
tho  world,  "  if  you  had  any  witnesses 
to  prove  anything  for  you,  but  I'll 
warrant  that  Messrs.  Whale  and  But- 
terfield  were  too  smart  to  give  you 
thri,t  chance.  You  saw  them  alone. 
You  have  no  evidence  of  their  com- 
plicity, and  I'll  bet  what  you  like  that 
Whale  asked  you  to  tear  up  the  bill 
when  it  came  back  into  your  hands. 
Did  he  ? " 

•'Of  course  he  did." 

•'Of  course  he  did.  And  you  obliged 
him?  Of  course,  again.  That  bill 
was  your  only  bit  of  evidence,  and  you 
threw  it  away.  Before  you  talk  of 
going  back  again,  look  things  in  the 
face.  You'll  go  into  the  dock  to  be 
tried  for  fraud.  The  witnesses  against 
you  are  of  course  the  people  who  bring 
the  charge.  You  have  no  witnesses  to 
call.  Your  own  mouth  is  closed  by 
the  law,  and  you  are  not  allowed  to 
say  a  word.  Whatever  your  solicitor 
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says  for  you  is  tainted  and  not  worth 
a  straw.  You  get  at  least  a  year,  and 
probably  two.  You  have  completed 
your  ruin,  and  the  prison  brands  you 
for  life.  Stay  where  you  are,  Wynne  ; 
stay  where  you  are." 

There  was  no  doubting  that  the 
advice  was  eminently  practical  and 
wise,  and  there  was  little  doubt,  if 
any,  in  Harry's  mind  that  the  pro- 
gramme his  companion  laid  down  would 
be  fulfilled  to  the  letter  if  he  returned 
to  England.  He  made  no  answer,  and 
the  theme  was  allowed  to  drop.  Mor- 
ton stooped  and  patted  him  softly  on 
the  shoulder,  and  went  away  with  an 
admirable  delicacy  into  the  open  air. 

The  theme  was  buried,  but  its  ghost 
walked  in  broad  daylight.  Morton 
turned  cynic  in  his  speech,  and  railed 
against  the  world.  The  worthlessness 
of  reputation  became  a  favourite  theme 
with  him. 

"  If  I  were  wrongfully  suspected  and 
proscribed  as  you  have  been,"  he  said, 
"  I  believe  I  should  be  tempted  to 
turn  adventurer.  I'd  take  it  out  of 
the  beggars  somehow.  It  should  go 
hard  if  I  didn't  better  the  things  they 
brought  against  me." 

This,  as  a  mere  explosion  of  sym- 
pathetic wrath,  was  passable.  Harry 
had  no  dream  of  its  being  anything 
more  than  that,  and  so  let  it  go  by 
without  response.  Morton  let  the 
seed  lie,  but  he  had  no  idea  on  how 
stony  a  ground  it  had  fallen.  Even 
his  most  friendly  sympathiser  could 
hardly  deny  that  Harry  Wynne  had 
been  a  fool,  but  a  conscious  tempta- 
tion to  dishonour  had  never  so  much 
as  presented  itself  to  him.  He  was 
honest  to  the  bone,  and  could  no  more 
help  it  than  he  could  help  being  six 
feet  high.  The  subtle  Morton  plied 
all  the  tools  of  his  agriculture,  threw 
his  seed  broadcast,  and  watched  for 
signs  of  growth.  None  came. 

He  was  extremely  open  and  con- 
fidential, as  he  could  very  well  afford 
to  be,  since  he  carefully  eliminated  all 
truth  from  the  statements  he  made 
concerning  himself.  He  described 
familiarly  that  airy  Kekewich  in 
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Cheshire  which  Harry  Wynne  could 
not  remember  to  have  heard  of.  Harry 
grew  intimate  with  the  place,  and 
with  its  inhabitants.  He  made  ac- 
quaintance with  the  excellent  Morton 
senior,  a  model  country  squire,  now 
lying  in  the  churchyard  of  quiet 
Kekewich  by  the  side  of  his  admirable 
wife.  The  narrator  could  only  just 
remember  his  mother,  and  their  com- 
mon early  orphanage  was  a  bond 
between  the  historian  and  the  listener. 
All  this  time  his  devotion  to  his 
suffering  comrade  was  really  surpris- 
ing. He  manufactured  a  rough  but 
stalwart  crutch,  by  the  aid  of  which  in 
a  week  or  two  Harry  began  to  get 
about  again.  He  drew  his  comrade 
out  in  the  long  dull  days,  and  found  a 
hundred  devices  for  passing  the  time. 
He  marked  a  square  of  the  old  news- 
paper for  a  draught-board,  and  they 
played  on  it  with  gold  and  silver 
coins.  He  introduced  another  amuse- 
ment which  Harry  found  attractive. 
He  was  a  remarkable  penman,  and 
could  imitate  the  signatures  of  scores 
of  eminent  people.  He  set  his  com- 
panion to  work  at  this,  and  in  that 
way  they  wiled  away  many  an  hour 
which  would  otherwise  have  been 
listless  and  unoccupied.  Napoleon's 
tremendous  autograph,  Captain  Mar- 
ryat's  copper-plate  signature,  Carlyle's 
grim  crabbed  fist,  Byron's  sprawl,  and 
Dickens's  self -proclaiming  nourish, 
these  and  countless  others  appeared 
upon  paper  at  the  bidding  of  Mr. 
Morton's  skilful  fingers.  The  invalid's 
fancy  was  quite  enchanted  by  this  new 
art.  He  pursued  it  vigorously,  and  to 
his  own  astonishment  discovered  that 
he  had  great  aptitude  for  it.  Ronald 
Morton  began  to  have  hopes  of  his 
pupil,  and  if  he  could  but  once  have 
broken  through  that  unconscious 
hedge  of  natural  honesty,  would  have 
congratulated  himself  most  highly. 

He  wanted  a  gentleman  for  his  pur- 
poses, and  was  judge  enough  of  what 
he  wanted  to  know  that  he  had  found 
it  in  the  youngest  representative  of 
the  house  of  Bridgebourne.  The  boy 
had  an  undeniable  air  of  distinction, 


and  it  was  a  pity  to  waste  such  ma- 
terial as  he  owned  on  a  career  of 
honesty.  It  was  a  pity,  too,  that  the 
look  of  honour  that  he  wore  should 
have  been  actually  accompanied  by  the 
real  thing.  To  disarm  suspicion  is  the 
rogue's  best  game,  and  Mr.  Morton 
himself  was  always  conscious  of  a  little 
difficulty  in  it.  Harry  "Wynne  would 
have  found  his  own  ingratiating  airs 
superfluous. 

When  the  two  companions  got  to 
imitating  each  other's  signatures,  Mor- 
ton grew  facetious  about  the  business 
values  of  the  art  he  taught.  Harry 
met  his  jests  with  an  honest  laugh, 
which  never  failed  to  disconcert  him, 
though  he  always  hid  his  discomfiture. 
They  had  been  together  nearly  a  month 
before  Harry's  stolid,  stupid  honour 
finally  blunted  such  implements  of 
moral  agriculture  as  Morton  dared  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  him.  Morton  gave 
him  up  at  last,  seeing  clearly  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  a  confederacy  be- 
tween them. 

In  the  meantime  war  and  the 
rumours  of  war  were  thickening  about 
them,  though,  lying  off  the  one  main 
road  of  the  country,  they  saw  nothing. 
Morton  had  already  had  enough  of 
warlike  experiences  to  last  him  for  a 
lifetime,  and  was  eager  to  find  a  safer 
hiding-place.  He  talked  of  pushing 
across  country  to  Dalmatia,  and  in- 
duced Harry  to  give  him  a  half  pro- 
mise of  companionship.  The  sprained 
leg  still  made  movement  painful,  but 
its  uses  were  rapidly  returning,  and  in 
a  day  or  two  he  hoped  to  be  quite 
himself  again. 

They  woke  up  one  morning  to  a 
scene  of  great  excitement.  The  sur- 
viving score  of  villagers  were  wild  with 
joy  at  the  arrival  of  a  handful  of  Cos- 
sacks, who  naturally  and  wisely  pro- 
claimed themselves  the  advance  guard 
of  the  main  body,  though  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  were  playing  the  rashest 
roving  game  and  had  no  supports  with- 
in seventy  miles.  Gourko's  cavalry 
was  rather  fond  of  this  sort  of  knight- 
errantry,  and  perhaps  found  it  easier 
and  safer  to  practise  in  a  country 
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whi3h  has  but  one  road  in  it  than  it 
would  be  in  a  more  civilised  land. 
There  was  not  a  woman  left  in  the 
village,  nor  a  child  ;  but  the  residue  of 
the  inhabitants  turned  out  in  clumsy 
festal  style,  their  great  bearskin  hats 
ornamented  with  ribbons,  and  cockades 
of  rags  pinned  to  their  sheepskin 
breasts.  The  new  arrivals  ate  and 
drank  of  their  best,  and  bounced  and 
swaggered  as  only  this  kind  of  military 
adventurer  can  bounce  and  swagger. 
Overwhelming  forces  were  close  behind 
them ;  the  whole  country  was  in  their 
hands ;  Suleiman  had  been  swept  away 
at  tiie  Shipka  ;  a  hundred  thousand  of 
their  men  were  massed  at  Teliche  ;  the 
war  was  practically  and  gloriously  over. 
Bulgaria  was  free  of  the  Turkish  yoke  : 
the  treaty  of  peace  would  be  signed 
in  a  fortnight  •  and  the  Little  Father 
was  coming  down  the  road  in  glorious 
military  procession  in  a  day  or  two. 
Every  Balkan  villager  heard  these  fine 
tidings  at  one  time  or  other  during  the 
war.  and  most  of  them  lived  to  wish 
that  the  news  had  come  later  and  when 
it  was  nearer  fulfilment. 

B  arry  and  Mr.  Ronald  Morton  were 
too  wise  in  their  generation  to  say  any- 
thing of  the  Circassian  company  in 
which  one  of  them  had  arrived.  They 
accepted  the  chances  of  war,  which 
like  poverty  makes  one  acquainted 
with  strange  bedfellows,  and  gave  the 
arrivals  a  cordial  welcome.  The  lieu- 
tenant  in  command,  being  pretty  sick 
of  a  seven  weeks'  diet  of  black  bread, 
onions,  and  dirty  water,  fell  on  to 
Morton's  potted  luxuries  with  gusto, 
and  vowed  himself  delighted  to  have 
met  so  charming  and  hospitable  a  com- 
panion. Mr.  Morton  had  provisioned 
himself  as  if  for  a  siege  of  long  dura- 
tion, but  the  Cossack  lieutenant's  ap- 
petit  e  was  abnormal  and  made  visible 
inro;  ids  on  these  stores.  The  brandy  and 
tobacco  gave  him  supreme  content- 
meni;,  and  when  the  meal  was  crowned 
with  coffee  he  declared  himself  in 
Paradise.  He  complimented  the  two 
English  gentlemen  on  their  courage  in 
looking  so  closely  at  war  without  the 
combatant's  interest  or  compulsion; 


and  Morton,  while  accepting  his  com- 
pliments, swore  inwardly  to  have  seen 
the  last  of  it.  He  would  mount  and 
ride  to-morrow  for  Zara,  where  sweet 
peace  reigned,  and  the  detective  forces 
of  Paris,  London,  and  Vienna  were 
alike  unknown. 

The  day  of  rejoicing  was  wound  up 
over  a  huge  flaming  pannikin  of  burned 
rum,  to  which  the  village  world  at 
large  was  invited.  Sentries  were  posted 
and  the  village  went  to  sleep  a  little 
sounder  than  usual  perhaps.  The 
densest  dark  of  night  was  over,  and 
the  first  pale  gray  of  dawn  was  in  the 
air  when  a  sudden  clatter  of  horse- 
hoofs  in  the  street  awoke  Harry  and 
his  companion. 

"  What's  that  1 "  said  Harry,  stir- 
ring on  his  couch  of  rugs  and  skins. 

"The  Cossacks  are  off,"  said  Mor- 
ton. "  I  never  believed  their  va- 
pouring. The  Turks  are  in  force  close 

V 

"  We'll  see  them  away  anyhow," 
said  Harry.  "  That  lieutenant's  a  jovial 
bird,  but  unless  his  head  is  lined  with 
cast-iron  he  carries  a  headache  with 
him." 

The  inside  of  the  hut  was  in  dense 
darkness.  The  two  arose,  groping 
for  their  jackets  which  they  had  thrown 
off  before  going  to  sleep.  Morton 
dragged  the  door  open,  and  the  village 
street  showed  dimly  with  half-a-dozen 
mounted  figures  in  it  thronging  before 
the  door.  The  two  passed  through  in- 
to the  gray  dawn,  and  at  that  second 
there  was  a  crackling  roar  of  noise,  a 
sudden  belching  of  red  light  a  hundred 
yards  away,  and  Harry  felt  a  vivid 
sting,  followed  by  a  strange  numbness 
in  his  shoulder.  Morton  screamed  and 
threw  both  arms  into  the  air.  He 
spun  round  two  or  three  times  with  his 
hands  writhing  above  his  head,  and 
fell  back  through  the  doorway  of  the 
hut.  Harry,  vainly  striving  to  seize 
him,  followed.  There  were  quick  re- 
currences of  light  and  darkness  in  his 
eyes  with  every  pulsation  of  the  blood, 
a  curious  painless  stupor  fell  on  him, 
and  he  dropped  on  the  body  of  his  com- 
panion. The  sound  of  firing  reached 
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his  ears  again,  and  the  mad  clatter  of 
hoofs  which  had  answered  to  the  first 
died  off  into  the  distance.  With  that 
he  lost  all  consciousness  of  his  sur- 
roundings, and  lay  like  a  stone  for  an 
hour. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

MR.  HOGAN,  M.D.,  was  getting  the 
loveliest  practice  in  gunshot  wounds, 
and  was  in  a  state  of  supreme  con- 
tentment over  half-a-dozen  Cossacks, 
when  a  Turkish  regular  plucked  him 
by  the  sleeve  and  pointed  to  the  open 
doorway  of  a  hut  in  the  village  street. 

"  Wan  thing  at  a  toime,  and  that 
done  well,  is  a  very  good  rule  as 
many  can  tell,"  quoted  Mr.  Hogan, 
serenely ;  but  the  swarthy  little  man 
insisted,  and  the  medico  rose  from  his 
knees  and  followed.  "  Begad  !  "  he 
broke  out,  "  they're  English,  the  pair 
of  'em.  Blackboard's  business  is  over, 
and  it's  a  pity,  for  he's  a  foine  loikely 
looking  fellow.  There's  life  in  the 
other  chap,  and  whilst  there's  life 
there's  hope,  they  say.  Let's  have  a 
look  at  him.  Why,  you're  only  a  boy, 
me  child  !  Poor  lad  !  What  brings 
ye  out  at  this  kind  o'  foolery  ? " 

He  busied  himself  with  skilful 
hands  about  the  wound. 

"'Tis  ugly,  but  it  might  have  been 
uglier.  An  inch  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence. An  inch  and  a  half  lower  down 
and  somebody  would  have  gone  into 
mourning.  Ye' 11  do  for  a  while  now. 
I'll  get  back  to  my  Cossacks.  There's 
nothing  to  be  done  for  Blackbeard, 
poor  chap  !  " 

He  held  Morton's  hand  in  his  own 
for  a  second  and  then  dropped  it  and 
turned  away,  saddened  while  he  might 
have  counted  three,  and  then  brisk 
and  alert  again. 

The  daylight  grew  broader,  and  a 
slanting  ray  of  sunshine  fell  upon  the 
feet  both  of  the  quick  and  the  dead 
as  they  lay  side  by  side.  It  climbed 
higher  and  higher,  touched  the  knees, 
the  waist,  and  at  last  shone  full  into 
the  wounded  man's  eyes.  He  woke 
from  his  swoon  with  a  groan,  and 


turning  saw  Morton  lying  close  beside 
him,  and  knew  at  a  glance  that  he 
was  dead.  His  wide-open  eyes  were 
fixed  and  glassy,  and  he  stared  as  if 
he  saw  some  dreadful  thing. 

Harry  lay  regarding  him  for  a  full 
minute.  He  himself  was  conscious  of 
no  great  pain,  but  the  dead  man's 
face  was  like  a  prophecy  to  him. 

"It's  all  over,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"This  is  the  end  of  it  all." 

A  new  faintness  crept  over  him, 
and  he  took  it  for  the  coming  of 
death.  He  had  carried  Inthia's  letter 
in  his  inner  pocket  ever  since  he  had 
received  it.  His  thoughts  turned  to 
it  and  to  her.  He  groped  for  it  feebly 
with  a  last  farewell  in  his  heart.  He 
would  die  with  Inthia's  letter  in  his 
hand,  if  he  died  in  the  act  of  getting 
it.  In  his  feverish  struggles  he  dis- 
covered that  his  left  arm  and  his 
breast  were  bandaged.  He  wondered 
at  this  for  a  moment,  but  gave  it  no 
further  thought.  Trying  to  force  his 
uninjured  right  hand  beneath  the 
bandage,  he  discovered  that  the  jacket 
he  wore  was  not  his  own,  and  a  single 
glance  at  the  dead  man  beside  him 
told  him  that  in  the  hurry  and  the 
darkness  each  had  seized  the  other's 
garment.  Morton  lay  on  his  right, 
and  he  could  stretch  a  hand  across  his 
body.  He  struggled  with  a  vigour 
which  would  have  shown  an  onlooker 
how  far  away  from  death  he  really 
was,  but  he  had  no  thought  in  his 
own  mind  except  of  a  final  farewell. 
He  succeeded  in  seizing  the  letter 
which  lay  alone,  and  drawing  it  from 
its  hiding-place  he  tried  to  raise  it 
to  his  lips.  His  movements  had  dis- 
arranged the  bandage  and  brought 
on  a  new  flow  of  blood.  He  sank 
dizzily  back  into  unconsciousness,  and 
the  letter  dropped  from  his  hand. 

Later  on,  he  had  a  dreamlike 
knowledge  of  voices,  motion,  and  the 
open  air,  but  this  faded,  and  for  a 
week  he  knew  nothing  of  the  world. 
The  first  thing  he  woke  to  was  a 
blue  sky,  with  fanciful  figures  on  it 
which  dazzled  and  darkened  into 
singular  colours,  but  always  kept  the 
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same  pattern.  He  was  dimly  inter- 
ested in  this  phenomenon.  He  had 
never  seen  a  sky  like  that  before 
and  was  feebly  tempted  to  laugh  at 
it  In  the  very  fact  of  that  humor- 
ous perception  he  fell  asleep.  When 
ho  woke  to  consciousness  again  some- 
body was  feeding  him.  There  was  a 
yellow  glow  of  lamplight  in  the 
rC'Om.  He  knew  it  for  lamplight 
though  he  could  not  see  its  source ; 
but  the  same  absurd  blue  sky  with 
arabesque  figures  on  it  of  various 
cc  lours  still  winked  at  him,  and 
dazzled  out  of  darkness  into  light 
with  a  regular  pulsation.  He  was 
sleepily  bent  once  more  on  laughter 
when  his  eyes  cleared.  The  blue  sky 
bocame  a  blue  distempered  wall,  and  the 
si  range  arabesque  of  dark  and  light 
resolved  itself  into  a  Bulgarian  mural 
decoration. 

"  He'll  dew,  Hogan  !  "  said  a  voice. 
The  valiant  children  of  Erin  were 
everywhere. 

"  Why  wouldn't  he  ? "  another  voice 
responded.  "  He's  as  lean  as  a  rat, 
but  he's  forty  inches  round  the  chest, 
and  as  hard  as  a  nail  from  top  to  toe. 
He's  a  noble  constitution,  and  he's 
taken  it  as  if  it  was  mother's  milk. 
Poor  Wynne  was  nearly  as  fine  a  fel- 
low. 'Twas  a  sad  end  for  the  poor 
lai" 

The  patient  listened  in  a  vague 
^  onder.  He  seemed  to  know  nothing 
a  id  to  care  for  nothing,  and  yet  it  was 
sr.range  that  they  should  speak  of  him 
as  dead.  The  spoon  came  with  a  slow 
regularity  to  his  lips,  and  trickled  warm 
beef-tea  between  them.  Why  should 
they  feed  him  if  he  were  dead  ?  He 
hid  a  feeble  desire  to  laugh  again  at 
this  ridiculous  query. 

_"  Me  gad  !  Hogan,"  said  the  first 
voice,  "if  you  and  me  had  run  away 
from  our  debts  we'd  hardly  have  run 
oat  here." 

"It's  excellent  practice,"  returned 
tiie  other,  solemnly,  "  but  ye  can't  help 
thinking  sometimes.  There's  not  a 
spot  o'  whisky  within  five  hundred 
nioiles." 

Then    the    patient   went   to    sleep, 


having  given  no  sign  of  being  awake 
beyond  his  absorption  of  the  nourish- 
ment offered  him.  He  knew  nothing 
of  the  lapse  of  time,  and  it  seemed 
natural  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  that  the  same  voices  should 
sound  in  his  ear  again.  He  opened  his 
eyes,  and  saw  a  bearded  man  in  a  fez 
bending  over  him.  He  had  never  be- 
fore beheld  him,  but  he  associated  him 
with  the  floating  flavour  of  rum  and 
tobacco  which  had  touched  the  atmo- 
sphere of  every  conscious  moment 
since  he  had  received  his  wound. 

"Come,  young  gentleman,"  said  the 
bearded  man ;  "  ye' re  beginning  to 
pick  up  again.  That  was  a  glance 
of  intelligence,  Dick.  What's  he 
saying?" 

Hogan  leaned  over.  The  pale  lips 
shaped  a  word. 

"  Morton  1  Morton, — that's  all  right, 
me  boy.  We  know  who  y'are.  The 
papers  are  all  right.  They'll  be 
taken  proper  care  of,  and  you'll  get 
them  when  the  time  comes.  Ye'll  just 
take  this," — proffering  a  glass  to  his 
lips — "  and  get  to  sleep  again." 

Some  dim  memory  of  the  exchange 
of  garments  floated  into  Harry's  mind, 
and  he  guessed  that  his  identity  was 
confused  with  that  of  his  dead  com- 
panion. He  could  explain  nothing 
now,  and  for  the  moment  the  error 
mattered  nothing, 

Next  day  he  was  a  little  stronger, 
but  not  strong  enough  to  talk  above  a 
whisper,  and  even  then  a  mere  word  or 
two  cost  him  so  much  effort  that  the 
doctor  waved  a  hand  for  silence  and 
stole  away  on  tiptoe.  He  heard  him- 
self spoken  of  as  Morton,  and  was 
constantly  addressed  by  that  name. 
Once,  in  his  hearing,  the  two  doctors 
talked  of  poor  young  Wynne,  and  the 
tragic  ending  of  his  trivial  scrape. 
His  mind  began  to  work  more  clearly, 
and  he  understood  that  the  mere 
change  of  garments  had  for  the  mo- 
ment cost  him  his  identity.  Then  he 
began  to  think  further,  and  to  ask 
himself  if  it  were  worth  while  to  dis- 
turb that  arrangement.  Here  was  an 
end  of  Harry  Wynne,  his  troubles  and 
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disgraces.  There  was  no  more  hope 
for  him,  no  going  back  again,  no  chance 
of  offering  an  unspotted  name  tolnthia. 
He  made  no  definite  resolution.  He 
could  not  as  yet  have  denied  the  gene- 
ral supposition,  even  if  he  would ;  and 
as  the  hours  went  by  and  in  his  waking 
moments  he  revolved  things  in  his 
mind,  he  grew  more  and  more  certain 
that  he  did  not  desire  to  do  so. 

He  heard,  while  he  was  in  this  state 
of  doubt,  that  the  news  of  the  death 
of  "  poor  young  Wynne  "  as  everybody 
called  him,  had  been  sent  home  by  the 
special  correspondent  of  a  great  Lon- 
don journal,  and  he  began  to  ask  him- 
self whether  he  could  anyhow  have 
found  a  more  fortunate  ending  to  his 
troubles.  As  for  Inthia,  she  was  never 
out  of  his  thoughts,  but  she  was  utterly 
beyond  his  reach.  She  would  grieve, 
but  she  would  grow  reconciled  in  time. 
She  would  marry  Humphrey  Frost,  and 
be  wealthy  and  distinguished  and  in 
time  happy.  It  was  hard  to  think  it, 
but  the  conviction  forced  itself  more 
and  more  upon  his  mind.  The  chance 
of  self-effacement  thus  thrust  upon  him 
was  not  likely  to  be  thrown  away. 
Even  honour  seemed  to  call  him  to  it. 
What  right  had  he  to  hold  Inthia  to  a 
fruitless  bargain,  to  block  up  her  way 
of  life  with  his  own  miseries  and 
misfortunes  ? 

In  the  first  day  of  real  convalescence 
the  problem  solved  itself.  He  allowed 
himself  to  be  addressed  as  Morton, 
and  answered  consciously  to  the  name. 
There  was  no  going  back  from  it  now. 
Harry  Wynne  was  dead  and  done  with, 
and  buried  in  the  Balkan  wilds;  but 
there  was  a  living,  eager-hearted  and 
honourable  youngster  left  behind  him 
who  had  accepted  the  alias  and  per- 
sonality of  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
criminals  in  Europe. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

IN  the  May  of  the  year  1882  the 
London  newspapers  made  a  tremendous 
stir  about  the  arrival  in  town  of  that 
intrepid  and  distinguished  Asiatic 
explorer,  Mr.  Ronald  Morton.  Some 


of  the  journals  gave  biographies  of  the 
celebrity,  but  were  uncertain  as  to  his 
early  days.  They  were  agreed  that  he 
had  narrowly  escaped  death  in  the  first 
skirmish  he  had  witnessed  in  the 
Russo-Turkish  war,  that  after  his 
recovery  from  his  wound  he  had  done 
brilliant  service  as  a  special  corre- 
spondent, and  that,  at  the  close  of  the 
campaign,  he  had  set  out  upon  a 
journey  of  amazing  difficulty  and 
danger.  That  fascinating  volume,  A 
Ride  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Pacific, 
told  the  rest  of  Mr.  Ronald  Morton's 
experiences.  The  returned  wanderer 
was  the  hero  of  the  hour,  and  his 
table  was  covered  daily  with  bushels 
of  letters  and  cards  of  invitation 
from  distinguished  and  undistinguished 
people. 

If  the  celebrated  traveller  had  chosen 
to  go  into  society  and  to  get  his 
lionising  over,  it  might  have  been  with 
him  as  it  is  with  so  many  others  who 
become  the  objects  of  the  world's 
amiable  caprices.  He  might  have  had 
his  month  or  six  weeks  of  wonder  and 
adulation,  and  then  fallen  back  into 
the  unnoticeable  crowd.  But  the  ob- 
stinate privacy  in  which  he  veiled 
himself  gave  a  zest  to  curiosity,  and 
the  whole  town  was  agog  at  him. 

He  had  two  rooms  at  the  Westminster 
Hotel,  and  received  nobody.  His  secre- 
tary opened  for  him  and  assorted  the 
enormous  correspondence  which  poured 
in  daily,  and  a  lithographed  form, 
beginning  with  Mr.  Ronald  Morton 
regrets,  did  duty  for  hundreds  of 
answers. 

One  morning  his  secretary  laid  before 
him,  with  a  respectful  grin,  a  curious 
document. 

"This  came  this  morning,  sir.  It 
is  very  peculiar,  and  I  thought  you 
might  like  to  see  it." 

"  Willie,  we  have  missed  you,"  ran 
the  curious  epistle.  "  One  little  pig 
went  to  market,  and  one  little  pig 
stayed  at  home,  but  where's  my  share  ? 
Will  you  walk  into  my  parlour  1 
G.C.G." 

The  celebrated  traveller  smiled,  and 
dropped  the  letter. 
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"  Some  madman,"  he  said  lightly. 

"Perhaps  an  error,  sir,  in  enveloping 
letters,"  suggested  the  secretary.  "  It 
looks  as  if  it  were  addressed  to  an 
intimate  acquaintance." 

"Well,  yes,"  the  traveller  allowed. 
«  It  has  that  air." 

The  curious  epistle  went  into  the 
fire,  with  a  hundred  or  two  others,  but 
next  morning  the  secretary,  primly 
crumpling  his  lips  from  a  smile,  laid 
before  his  employer  a  second  letter  in 
the  same  handwriting. 

"  Won't  you  walk  into  my  parlour, 
William?  Gilead— Balm  of  Gilead 
E  light  turn  vitriolic." 

Nothing  doubting  as  yet  that  the 
bruit  about  his  name  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  some  eccentric  madman, 
the  distinguished  traveller  confided 
this  letter  also  to  the  flames.  It 
was  one  of  those  lovely  days  in  late 
spring  when  London  casts  off  the 
mantle  of  ugliness  it  wears  for  nine- 
tenths  of  the  year  and  clothes  itself  in 
beauty.  The  returned  wanderer  had 
nothing  to  do,  knew  nobody,  and  was 
f;Ione  in  the  midst  of  his  fame.  The 
thought  of  the  sunlit  green  of  the 
parks  drew  him  with  a  pleasing  com- 
pulsion, and  he  dressed  for  the  open 
air.  The  light  seam  of  a  scar  which 
ran  transversely  from  the  right  side  of 
1  he  forehead  to  the  left  cheek  made  his 
sun-burned  face  remarkable  without 
.greatly  disfiguring  it,  and  the  frank 
)lue-gray  of  his  eyes  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  dark  hue  of  his  skin. 
The  slim  figure  of  youth  had  set  and 
Broadened  and  thickened  through  a 
iife  of  rare  toil  and  purity,  and  a 
orisp,  full  beard  and  heavy  moustache 
ent  a  manly  dignity  to  his  face.  He 
was  attired  like  any  other  British 
gentleman,  but  his  costume  offered  the 
thinnest  of  disguises.  The  dullest  eye 
might  see  in  him  the  signs  of  wild, 
travel  and  perilous  adventure. 

He  was  walking  along  the  corridor, 
drawing  a  glove  over  one  sun-burned 
band  as  he  went,  when  a  spare,  bearded 
man  threw  a  door  open,  and  came  out 
with  so  unguarded  a  vivacity  that  in 
half  a  second  he  and  the  great  traveller 


were  mingled  in  what  looked  like  the 
fondest  of  embraces. 

"  Oi  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  slight 
man,  recovering  the  perpendicular,  and 
bowing  with  an  overflowing  politeness. 
"  I  saw  ye  too  late  to  save  meself." 

"  Hogan,  old  man,"  said  the  traveller. 

"  Upon  me  word,"  returned  the  other, 
scrutinising  him,  "  ye  have  the  advan- 
tage of  me." 

"  I  dare  say  I've  changed.  It's  seven 
years  since  you  pulled  me  out  of  the 
grave,  Hogan.  Take  another  look. 
Don't  you  remember  me?" 

"Begad!"  cried  the  doctor,  "'tis 
Morton  !  "  And  there  ensued  a  mighty 
handshaking.  "  Come  into  my  room. 
I've  a  consulting-chamber  here.  I'd 
just  got  my  morning's  work  over  and 
was  away  to  see  my  patients.  But 
they  can  wait.  'Twas  no  wonder  I  did 
not  know  you.  What  a  mass  of  a  man 
ye've  grown !  What's  your  chest 
measurement  now  ?  Ye' 11  have  a  drink 
now,  won't  ye?  Upon  me  soul,  I'm 
delighted  to  meet  ye.  I've  read  your 
book.  Why  didn't  ye  tell  me  you 
were  goin'  ?  I'd  have  given  a  leg  to 
be  with  ye.  When  I  came  to  that 
adventure  with  the  old  Khan  I  thought 
I'd  die  with  laughing.  What's  your 
beverage  ?  Put  a  name  to  it.  Really, 
upon  me  soul  now,  I  am  delighted." 

The  returned  wanderer  stood  smiling 
down  on  him ;  holding  both  his  hands, 
and  every  now  and  then  giving  them 
a  solid  little  shake. 

"You're  looking  prosperous,  Hogan." 

"Pras'prous,  me  boy!"  returned  the 
doctor,  in  a  whisper  of  almost  awe- 
stricken  secrecy.  "I'm  a  world's  wan- 
der to  meself  when  I  think  about  it. 
'Twas  the  gunshot  practice  did  it  all. 
Oi  was  staying  with  a  friend  in  the 
country,  and  as  good  luck  would  have 
it  a  burglar  put  a  load  o'  lead  into 
Sir  Miles  Shufflebottom.  D'ye  know 
'm?  A  foine  old  English  gentleman, 
one  of  the  olden  toime.  Ball  traversed 
the  shoulder,  and  lodged  behind  the 
shoulder-blade.  I  whipped  it  out  with 
a  penknife.  Simplest  operation  in  the 
world.  Sir  Miles  swore  I  was  the 
Napoleon  of  surgery,  and  called  me  in 
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a  month  later  to  attend  her  ladyship. 
I've  half  the  aristocracy  now,  and  no 
word  of  a  lie  about  it.  The  very 
minute  I  ran  into  ye  I  was  off  to  see 
Lady  Caroline  McCorquodale,  sister  of 
Lord  Hoime  and  the  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Bridgebourne.  She's  stayin' 
at  his  Lordship's  house  in  Eccleston 
Square,  and  my  broom's  waiting  at 
the  door  this  minute." 

The  distinguished  traveller's  heart 
leapt  at  these  familiar  names.  He 
longed  to  ask  questions,  but  gave  no 
sign. 

"  Her  leedyship  was  speakin'  about 
ye,"  Hogan  pursued,  "  only  yesterday. 
Ye're  the  talk  of  London.  I  told  her 
that  I'd  had  the  good  luck  to  pull  ye 
through,  and  I  was  ass  enough  to  for- 
get that  she  was  poor  young  Wynne's 
great-aunt,  and  I  spoke  about  the  boy 
being  killed  in  the  same  scrimmage. 
The  old  lady  said  nothing,  but  Miss 
Grey,  that's  a  kind  af  niece  to  her, 
gave  me  a  warning  glance,  and  after 
that  I  had  the  good  taste  to  hold  my 
tongue  and  to  change  the  subject. 
Everybody  says  ye' re  hiding  yourself. 
Why  don't  ye  go  into  society  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  traveller, 
laughing  rather  joylessly.  "  Perhaps 
I  have  been  out  of  society  so  long  that 
I  might  feel  a  little  ill  at  ease  in  it." 

"That's  trew  too,"  said  Hogan 
gravely,  and  rang  the  bell.  "We'll 
have  just  a  point  of  Manopole  and  a 
touch  of  angostura.  Now  ye  can't 
refuse  me.  I  prescribe  it.  I  know  your 
constitution  from  of  old,  and  I  know 
what's  good  for  ye.  Ye  won't  think 
me  shabby  in  ordering  a  point  1 "  said 
the  good  Celt.  "  A  point  between  two 
is  an  excellent  thing  of  a  morning,  but 
a  quart's  too  much.  There's  always 
duns  and  old  chums,  and  that  sort  o' 
people,  wantin'  money  of  me,  and  if  I 
had  my  share  of  a  full  bottle  I'd  be  too 
generous." 

The  wanderer  drank  his  wine  sadly, 
though  he  made  no  show  of  sadness. 
He  would  have  liked  to  question 
Hogan  about  Lady  Caroline  and  the 
household,  but  he  was  unused  to  pre- 
tences, and  before  he  had  found  a  sub- 


terfuge the  small  bottle  was  empty, 
and  the  doctor  was  on  his  feet  prepared 
to  go. 

"  Ye'll  dine  with  me  to-night  ?  "  said 
Hogan.  "  Won't  ye  now  1  We'll  have 
a  talk  about  old  times,  and  I'll  beat 
up  one  or  two  of  the  old  boys.  Seven 
sharp.  Don't  fail  me  now.  Ye'll  come, 
won't  ye?" 

"  Let  us  dine  alone  to-night,  Hogan," 
said  the  traveller.  "  We  shall  have 
plenty  to  talk  about,  and  I  don't  care 
about  a  crowd." 

It  was  agreed  to,  and  they  parted. 
The  distinguished  wanderer  sauntered 
into  the  park,  thinking  of  conversa- 
tional devices  by  means  of  which  he 
might  lure  on  Hogan  to  talk  of  his 
patient  and  her  companion.  Inthia 
was  Miss  Grey  still,  it  seemed,  and 
had  not  married  Humphrey  Frost  and 
his  millions  after  all.  He  did  not 
natter  himself  that  he  knew  much  of 
the  great  world  of  human  nature.  He 
had  elected  to  immure  himself  in  sav- 
age solitudes,  and  had  given  himself 
but  little  opportunity  for  study  of  the 
human  heart.  He  was  faithful  to  his 
old  remembrances,  but  questioning 
himself  he  found  a  reason  for  it.  In 
long  lonely  marches  and  companionless 
night  bivouacs  Inthia  had  been  the 
constant  comrade  of  his  thoughts,  and 
he  had  given  her  no  rival.  If  he  had 
mixed  with  the  world  things  might 
have  gone  differently,  and  she  had 
remained  in  it.  Then  again  she  had 
thought  him  dead  this  seven  years. 
A  girl  of  her  position,  her  beauty,  and 
prospective  wealth  could  never  be  with- 
out suitors,  and  he  thought  it  strange 
that  she  had  not  married  long  ago. 
He  dismissed,  as  a  sort  of  coxcombry, 
the  thought  which  would  intrude  it- 
self, that  she  had  been  faithful  to  his 
memory  all  these  years. 

He  had  so  long  since  resigned  her, 
and  had  so  completely  obliterated  him- 
self, that  these  thoughts  were  pensive 
rather  than  painful.  The  boyish 
ardour  of  desire  had  faded  and  he  was 
contented  to  be  alone.  But  none  the 
less  was  she  a  saint  to  him,  an  object 
of  worship,  the  embodiment  of  all  that 
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was  true  and  pure  and  good  and 
beautiful  in  womankind. 

Dinner-time  came,  and  he  was 
punctual  to  the  hour.  He  played  his 
conversational  wiles,  deliberately  pre- 
pared, on  Hogan. 

"  Poor  young  Wynne,"  he  said, 
"was  in  love  with  your  patient's  ward, 
I  fancy." 

"  And  that's  no  wonder,"  Hogan 
answered.  "  Though  she  could  have 
been  no  more  than  a  child  when  he 
knew  her.  She's  not  more  than  four- 
and- twenty  now,  and  to  my  mind  she's 
just  the  loveliest  woman  in  London." 

Hogan' s  companion  had  never  read 
The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,  but 
without  its  guiding  aid  he  recognised 
Beauty's  Dog  in  Hogan,  M.D.  Beauty's 
Dog  excites  no  jealousy  in  the  mind  of 
any  lover,  and  when  Hogan  chanted 
Inthia's  praises  Harry  Wynne  listened 
in  grave  and  tender  assent.  A  crowd 
of  Hogans  might  have  worshipped 
her,  and  have  awakened  no  sentiment 
except  one  of  acquiescence  in  his 
mind. 

"  [  warn't  braggin',"  said  Hogan, 
"  but  I  mentioned  to  her  ladyship  that 
I'd  met  ye  this  morning,  and  that 
you  were  going  to  dine  with  me  this 
evening." 

The  excellent  Hogan  had  indeed 
carried  that  intelligence  everywhere. 
It  was  a  feather  of  such  exceptional 
brilliancy  in  his  cap  that  it  made 
quite  a  personage  of  him.  The  dis- 
tinguished Ronald  Morton,  after  whom 
the  whole  of  London  was  running  in 
vain,  was  his  own  private  and  parti- 
cular prey.  Dukes  and  earls,  duchesses 
and  ladies  of  inferior  title  smothered 
him  with  invitations,  and  he  declined 
theni  all  to  sit  over  a  bottle  of  simple 
claret  and  a  plain  chop  with  an  old 
chum. 

"She's  a  fine  stately  old  lady,"  con- 
tinued Hogan,  naturally  unconscious 
of  his  hearer's  superior  knowledge  of 
his  theme,  "and  I  suppose  she's 
always  been  a  bit  inclined  to  be  hard 
abou  t  the  poor  boy  that  ran  away ; 
but  when  she  learned  that  I'd  just 
come  hot  from  the  man  that  was  shot 


down  by  the  side  of  'm,  she  got  out 
her  handkerchief,  the  poor  old  dame, 
and  wiped  her  glasses." 

Hogan  blew  his  nose  and  his  eye- 
lids grew  a  little  red. 

"I  tell  ye,"  he  said,  defiantly,  "I 
was  affected,  and  when  her  ladyship 
asked  me  to  use  my  best  influences  to 
bring  you  up  to  Lord  Houne's  house  to 
have  a  talk  with  her  I  promised  I'd 
do  my  best." 

This  was  more  than  the  returned 
exile  had  bargained  for.  There  lay  the 
danger  of  detection,  and  he  stammered 
some  lame  excuse. 

"  Unused  to  the  society  of  ladies — 
What  should  /  do  in  a  drawing- 
room?" 

"  Me  dear  fellow  ! "  cried  Hogan. 
"What  are  ye  talkin'  about?  Ye'd 
have  all  the  girls  at  your  feet,  like  a 
Sultan.  Not  that  that  matters,  for 
ye' re  mightily  changed  since  the  old 
days  at  Teshkeren  if  ye've  grown 
feather-headed.  But  now  really  ye 
can't  refuse.  Here's  an  old  lady  that 
wants  news  of  the  last  days  of  her 
great-nephew,  and  a  young  one  that 
wants  to  hear  about  her  dead  sweet- 
heart. Your  own  chum  too,  Morton. 
Ye  can't  find  it  in  your  heart  to  say  no. 
They  live  just  as  quiet  as  mice,  and 
ye' re  bound  to  like  them.  Come  up 
with  me  to-morrow  morning  when  I 
pay  my  visit.  You  needn't  stay  twenty 
minutes,  and  ye'll  be  doing  me  a  per- 
sonal service." 

It  was  so  slight  and  natural  a  thing 
to  ask,  and  so  easy  to  accede  to,  that 
the  wanderer  was  troubled.  He  took 
refuge  in  a  social  fib,  and  being  unused 
to  that  sort  of  exercise,  boggled  over  it 
wofully. 

"  Not  to-morrow.     I  am  too  busy." 

"  Ah,  well !  "  said  hearty  Hogan, 
"  there's  no  trouble  about  to-morrow. 
We'll  go  up  the  next  day,  and  to- 
morrow I'll  tell  them  that  ye' re 
coming." 

"No,  no,"  cried  Harry.  "Tell  them 
nothing  of  the  sort.  I — I  would  rather 
not  meet  anybody  while  I'm  in  town." 

"  What  am  I  to  tell  them  at  all  1 " 
Hogan  demanded.  "That  ye  won't 
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come  and  exchange  a  word  with  two 
ladies  that  loved  an  old  comrade  that 
was  shot  down  at  the  side  o'ye  1  It's 
not  like  ye,  Morton  !  Ye  can't  refuse 
them." 

Hogan  had  been  so  sure  of  his  friend's 
consent  beforehand  that  he  had  actually 
pledged  himself  to  bring  him,  and  had 
even  indulged  in  some  harmless  nour- 
ishes about  the  intimacy  of  his  friend- 
ship with  the  great  traveller  and  his 
influence  over  him,  so  that  the  refusal 
was  doubly  a  disappointment. 

"I'll  think  of  it,"  said  Harry. 
"  We'll  speak  of  it  later  on.  I  don't 
like  to  refuse  you,  Hogan.  Leave  it 
there  for  a  little  while." 

When  the  two  parted  for  the  night 
Harry  Wynne  set  a  candle  on  either 
side  his  looking-glass,  and  sitting  down 
stared  steadily  at  his  own  reflection  for 
a  long  time.  He  tried  to  recall  to 
memory  the  slim  shoulders  and  the 
beardless,  ingenuous  face  of  youth,  but 
he  failed  signally.  He  could  not  tell 
how  far  he  had  changed,  but  the  scar, 
the  tanned  complexion,  and  the  beard 
must,  he  thought,  afford  him  an  almost 
impenetrable  disguise.  He  pondered 
long  as  to  whether  he  dare  risk  the 
experiment  of  a  visit,  and  at  the 
thought  of  meeting  Inthia  again  his 
heart  sounded  a  mad  alarum.  It  had 
been  steadier  a  hundred  times  when  he 
had  held  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  had 
expected  at  every  second  to  have  it 
wrested  from  him.  He  went  to  bed 
half  determined  that  he  would  dare  the 
risk,  but  he  woke  up  in  the  morning 
animated  by  less  valorous  fancies. 
His  life  of  late  years  had  been  a 
rare  school  for  rapidity  and  firmness  of 
decision.  His  vacillation  worried  him, 
and  he  told  himself  that  he  was  grow- 
ing effeminate  in  London,  and  began 
to  long  for  his  wilds  again. 

Hogan,  having  once  promised  the 
famous  traveller  to  Lady  Caroline,  was 
relentless  in  pursuit  of  his  game.  He 
was  in  and  out  of  Wynne's  chambers  a 
dozen  times  a  day,  and  at  last  he  quite 
unwittingly  clinched  the  nail  of  argu- 
ment. 

"  It's  no  use  going  to-morrow,"  said 


Hogan,  "  because  Miss  Grey's  going 
into  the  country,  and  'tis  she  I 
specially  want  to  see  you." 

Harry  discovered  precipitately  that 
to-morrow  was  the  one  day  in  the  year 
that  would  suit  him.  He  felt  that  he 
could  encounter  Lord  Hounes  and  Lady 
Caroline  without  fear  of  recognition, 
and  with  no  temptation  to  self -betrayal. 
The  more  he  feared  to  meet  Inthia  the 
stronger  grew  his  desire,  and  the  more 
he  came  to  wish  the  meeting,  the  more 
he  feared. 

"The  broom's  at  the  door,"  Hogan 
announced,  thrusting  his  head  into 
Wynne's  sitting-room  at  noon  next  day. 
"  We're  due  already,  but  I've  been  kept 
waiting  by  a  patient." 

Time  had  not  often  seemed  to  go  so 
swiftly  as  it  passed  on  that  rapid  little 
journey.  Harry's  heart  was  beating 
fast  when  Hogan' s  carriage  pulled  up 
before  the  door  of  the  house  in  Eccles- 
ton  Square,  and  his  mouth  and  lips 
were  dry.  If  he  could  have  had  his 
choice  he  would  sooner  have  scaled  a 
battery  with  a  determined  enemy 
behind  it  than  have  mounted  the 
innocent  flight  of  steps  before  him.  But 
he  was  in  for  the  business  now,  and  must 
needs  stiffen  his  nerves  and  go  through 
with  it. 

Almost  before  he  knew  it  Hogan' s 
voice,  in  oiliest  suave  medical  tone,  was 
introducing  him. 

"  Me  friend  Mr.  Ronald  Morton,  the 
world-famous  Asiatic  explorer,  Lady 
Caroline  McCorquodale.  Mr.  Morton, 
Lord  Hounes." 

Lord  Hounes,  dried  and  sour,  and 
withered  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
bowed  with  his  own  frosty  dignity,  and 
waved  a  hand  towards  a  wonderful  old 
figure  in  an  armchair. 

"My  father,  the  Earl  of  Bridge- 
bourne." 

The  Earl  of  Bridgebourne  had  never 
been  a  big  man  physically,  but  in  the 
extreme  old  age  to  which  he  had  lived 
he  seemed  to  have  shrunk  away  to 
nothing.  The  skin  clung  tightly  to  his 
withered  old  temples  as  if  it  had  grown 
too  small  for  the  skull.  The  toothless 
mouth  fell  in,  and  the  nose  and  chin 
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peaked  beyond  it,  threatening  to  meet. 
Not  a  nerve  or  a  muscle  of  his  face 
seemed  to  have  motion  in  it,  and  only 
his  eyes  were  alive.  They  had  grown 
amazingly  large  and  brilliant  like  a 
bird's* 

The  unknown  visitor's  heart  flut- 
tered with  a  sudden  unexpected  tender- 
ness and  pity.  This  stately  old  man 
had  been  kind  to  him  when  he  was  a 
lad,  had  patted  his  head  and  advised 
him.  and  on  two  or  three  memorable 
occasions  had  tipped  him  a  five  pound 
note.  It  was  wonderful  to  himself  to 
notice  how  near  and  keen  and  fresh  the 
past  from  which  he  had  severed  himself 
grew  at  that  moment^ 

Lady  Caroline's  hair  was  white 
and  arranged  in  scanty  bands.  She 
was  less  majestic  than  of  old.  He 
thought  she  looked  softened,  gentler, 
and  less  masculine.  She  had  taken  to 
spectacles,  and  looked  shortsightedly  at 
the  visitor. 

Harry  took  the  seat  that  was  offered 
him,  and  Lady  Caroline  began  to 
question  him. 

"'We  understand  from  Dr.  Hogan, 
Mr.  Morton,  that  you  are  averse  to 
society,  and  that  during  your  brief 
stay  in  town  you  desire  to  be  left 
alone  as  much  as  possible  ?  "  He  bent 
his  bead  in  silence,  but  accompanied 
that  gesture  with  a  little  deprecatory 
wav.i  of  both  hands,  which  seemed  to 
make  light  of  the  matter.  "We  are 
very  sensible,"  her  ladyship  continued, 
"  of  the  favour  you  do  us  in  coming 
here.  You  knew  poor  Harry  1 " 

The  old  lady's  severe  voice  trembled. 
She  had  meant  to  put  the  question  in 
her  usual  ceremonious  fashion,  and  had 
introduced  it  solemnly  enough,  but 
it  touched  her  heart  when  it  came. 
The  handsome,  wrong-headed,  foolish 
lad  was  dead,  and  being  dead  had  long 
sine*  5  been  forgiven. 

"  C  knew  him,  madam,"  the  visitor 
answered  simply,  and  waited  for 
further  questions. 

"  Where  did  you  first  meet  him  1 " 
asked  her  ladyship. 

"  He  went  straight  to  the  Byzance 
Hot  ;1  on  the  night  of  his  arrival  in 


Constantinople."  He  tried  to  avoid 
the  lie  direct,  and  hesitated  from  what 
his  hearers  took  for  shyness  or  long 
disuse  of  social  habit.  "  We  met  there 
for  an  hour  or  two,"  he  went  on,  forced 
to  admit  the  situation  frankly.  "  I 
believe  he  joined  the  Polish  Legion, 
but  nothing  came  of  that,  and  he 
finally  went  up  country  with  a  Circas- 
sian officer." 

"We  heard,"  said  her  ladyship, 
interrupting  him,  "  some  confused 
story  of  his  having  saved  an  English- 
man's life  from  the  Circassians.  Did 
you  know  of  that?" 

"It  was  Ronald  Morton's  life  he 
saved." 

The  quaint  form  passed  with  the 
rest  of  the  stranger's  oddities. 

"Your  life?"  cried  the  old  lady 
trembling.  "  He  risked  his  own  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  the  pretended 
Morton,  shrugging  his  shoulders  with 
an  incomprehensible  modesty,  "  that 
he  never  thought  of  that." 

"  He  was  brave,"  said  the  old  lady. 
Her  tremulous  voice  told  more  and 
more  of  pride  and  affection,  and  per- 
haps something  of  repentance.  Harry 
had  been  very  young  when  the  members 
of  all  his  house  had  turned  their  backs 
upon  him,  and  had  left  him  to  his 
own  fatal  devices.  She  thought  pit- 
eously,  "  If  we  had  only  been  a  little 
more  generous  !  " 

"  Did  he  often  speak  to  you  of  home," 
Lord  Hounes  asked  drily,  "  and  of 
his  own  affairs  ?  " 

"  I  knew  his  reasons  for  leaving 
England.  You  must  let  me  speak  of 
this.  I  am  persuaded — I  know  it  as 
well  as  I  know  that  I  am  sitting  here— 
that  he  meant  honourably  all  along, 
that  rogues  took  advantage  of  his  inex- 
perience of  the  world  and  gulled  him." 

"  I  have  always  said  so,"  the  old 
earl  broke  in  with  shrill  and  waver- 
ing pipe.  "  I  have  always  said  so. 
His  uncle  Percy  maintained  it  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  The  boy  was  duped 
by  rogues." 

"  We  caused,"  said  Lord  Hounes, 
in  his  dry-as-dust  parliamentary  tones, 
"  we  caused  the  strictest  inquiry  to  be 
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made  into  his  way  of  life,  and  could 
discover  nothing,  absolutely  nothing, 
which  militated  against  his  character." 

"  If  he  could  have  guessed,"  said 
the  visitor,  "  that  his  family  would  have 
taken  so  much  care  to  do  him  justice  he 
would  have  stayed,  and  faced  the  hollow 
charge  against  him.  An  able  counsel 
could  have  blown  it  to  the  winds  in  a 
minute." 

"  If  I  had  not  been  certain,"  said  the 
old  earl  in  his  trembling  falsetto,  "  if 
I  had  not  been  certain  of  the  boy's 
honour,  I  would  never  have  paid  the 
debts  he  left  behind  him." 

The  visitor  looked  up,  with  a  glance 
at  once  keen  and  troubled.  There  was 
a  momentary  hoarseness  in  his  tone  as 
he  responded, 

"  I  wish  poor  Wynne  could  have 
known.  It  lay  upon  his  mind  like 
lead." 

"  He  seems  to  have  made  you  his  con- 
fidant," said  Lady  Caroline. 

"  I  do  not  think,"  Harry  answered, 
"  that  he  had  a  secret  from  me." 

A  ring  at  the  outer  bell  and  the 
opening  of  the  outer  door  had  passed 
unnoticed,  but  at  this  instant  a  figure 
entered  the  room  and  brought  him 
unconsciously  to  his  feet. 

"  Inthia  !  "  cried  the  old  lady.  "  I 
thought  you  were  forty  miles  away." 

"  Roberts  was  mistaken  as  to  the 
time  of  the  train,"  she  answered.  "  We 
were  twenty  minutes  late.  I  called  on 
Lady  May  bell  as  I  drove  home." 

"  This  is  Mr.  Morton,  my  dear,"  said 
Lady  Caroline.  "  The  great  traveller  in 
Asia,  whose  book  you  have  been  reading. 
Mr.  Morton  was  with  poor  Harry  when 
he  died.  My  niece,  Miss  Grey,  Mr. 
Morton." 

The  girl  looked  gravely  and  sweetly  up 
at  him,  and  their  eyes  met.  In  a  second 
— in  less  than  a  second,  in  a  flash  of 
time — her  calm  expression  changed  to 
one  of  unutterable  bewilderment.  She 
had  no  eyes  for  the  man  who  actually 


stood  before  her,  bearded,  massive, 
sun-burned,  and  scarred.  The  face 
that  met  her  gaze  was  Harry's,  as 
she  had  seen  him  last.  It  was  like 
a  lightning  flash  for  suddenness,  and 
was  gone  as  soon  as  there.  The  two 
stood  eyeing  each  other  strangely, 
and  Lady  Caroline,  rising  rapidly, 
took  Inthia  by  the  hand. 

"  Sit  down,  dear,"  she  said  tenderly, 
and  whispered  in  a  swift  aside,  "  I 
startled  you." 

"  No,"  said  Inthia.  She  was  her- 
self again  but  wondered  still  at  the 
vision  she  had  seen. 

"  My  great-grandson,"  said  the  earl, 
"died  like  an  Englishman,  Mr. 
Morton." 

The  whole  interview  had  weighed 
upon  him  from  the  first,  and  now  that 
Inthia  was  here  he  felt  it  intolerable. 
He  thought  he  had  come  with  a  pardon- 
able pretence,  but  now  he  felt  as  if 
he  were  steeped  in  infamy.  He  could 
not  speak  without  evading  lies.  If 
he  had  found  the  people  of  his  blood, 
as  he  had  supposed  he  left  them, 
cruelly  indifferent  and  cold,  his  posi- 
tion would  have  been  easier.  But  it 
hit  him  hard  to  know  that  they  had 
been  sensitive  of  his  honour,  and 
that  in  spite  of  appearances  they  had 
believed  in  him.  He  found  it  difficult 
to  sit  by  and  give  no  sign  when  a 
casual  phrase  informed  him  of  Percy 
Seaforth's  death.  But  for  a  strong  and 
resolute  repression  the  tears  would  have 
arisen  to  his  eyes  at  that  intelligence. 
The  colonel  had  been  like  a  father  to 
him,  and  had  stood  next  in  his  heart 
to  Inthia. 

He  had  a  purpose  in  mind,  and  could 
not  yet  afford  to  betray  himself.  He 
felt  that  he  must  harden  his  heart, 
as  Joseph  had  done  before  his  brethren 
thousands  of  years  ago,  though  like 
Joseph  he  would  fain  have  gone  out 
and  wept. 


(To  be  continued.} 
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THE   WBECK   OF    THE   "OCEAN-QUEEN." 

TO    THE    HEROES    OF    COLWYN   BAY. 

November  7th,  1890. 

DURING  the  great  gale  of  November  last,  the  "Ocean-Queen," 
a  schooner  bound  from  Padstow  to  Runcorn,  with  a  crew  of  four, 
struck  on  a  rock  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  shore 
opposite  Llandulas  Quarry.  Their  boat  was  stove  in  by  the  sea, 
and  the  Llandulas  life-boat  had  been  so  damaged  by  recent  service 
as  to  be  unfit  for  use.  But  a  small  cobble  was  launched  from  the 
beach  by  the  quarrymen,  and  after  being  beaten  back  six  times 
succeeded  at  the  seventh  in  making  its  way  alongside  and  bringing 
the  crew  safe  to  land.  The  names  of  these  gallant  fellows  were 
John  Jones,  John  Roberts,  and  William  Williams,  quarrymen,  and 
William  Williams,  shopkeeper. 

MEN  of  Cornwall !  men  of  Devon ! 
Listen  well ! 

For  if  ever  wind  of  Heaven 
Blew  a  hurricane  from  Hell, 
It  was  when  November's  night 
Broke,  with  Colwyn  Bay  in  sight, 
And  we  saw  Llandulas  Head  above  the  swell. 

"  Sheer  away,  boys,  sheer  away  !  " 
The  captain  roared — 
"  God  preserve  us  from  the  bay !  " 
As  he  spoke,  the  tempest's  sword 
Smote  our  topsail  into  shreds, 
Brought  the  gear  about  our  heads, 
And  our  foremast  went  like  tinder  by  the  board. 

Then  the  skipper  girt  a  rope 
Round  his  waist  : 

"  While  there's  life,"  he  cried,  "  there's  hope  ! 
Lash  me  fast, — I  have  outfaced 
Fifty  storms,  but  run  aground 
With  a  keel  and  cargo  sound  ! 
Never,  men !  to  drown  were  better  to  my  taste ! " 

And  we  three,  who  through  the  wrack 
Saw  the  land 

With  the  quarry  yawning  black, 
Turned  our  faces  from  the  strand, 
Though  the  grey  fields  glimmered  plain, 
Gave  up  thought  of  home  again, 
And  cruel  seemed  the  captain's  stern  command. 
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But  the  tide  was  with  the  wind, 
And  the  waves 

Swept  us  landward,  reeling  blind, 
Dashed  our  one  boat  into  staves, 
As  we  went  round  in  a   ring, 
Like  a  bird  with  broken  wing, — 
And  we  knew  Llandulas  shore  should  be  our  graves ! 

Then  we  struck,  and  leapt,  and  struck, — 
"  Hands  aloft !  " 
So  we  scrambled    to  the  truck 
Dazed ;  but  never  half  so  soft 
Seemed  we,   dying  men,  to  hear 
Our  wives'  welcome,  and  the  cheer 
Of  the  children's  voices  calling  from  the  croft. 

How  the    water's  fury  flew 
O'er  the  mast ! 

How  the  wind  benumbing  blew ! 
But  our  girdles  held  us  fast. 
How  the  hail  cut  like  a  knife. 
As  we  swung  and  clung  for  life, 
Almost  praying  that  our  time  to  feel  were  past ! 

In  a  lull  we  heard  the  clock 
Tolling  ten  ; 

And  we  watched  the  people  flock 
From  the  quarry  and  the  glen, 
Like  a  torrent  to  the  beach 
Waving,  calling  each  to  each, 
Racing  forward  to  our  rescue,  gallant  men  ! 

Where's  the  boat?     A  mile  away, 
Beached  and  dry ! 
Thro'  the  sea-smoke  of  the  bay 
Runners  bring  it  shoulder-high. 
Dare  they  launch  that  cockle-shell 
On  the  hurly  of  the  swell 
Through  this  hurricane  of  Hell  1 — Let  them  try  ! 

Then  we  heard  a  ringing  cheer  ! 
Well  we  knew 

Love  had  triumphed  over  fear ! 
And  a  boat  rose  full  in  view, — 
But  a  billow  roaring  under 
Hurled  it  high  ashore  with  thunder, 
While  from  iron  hands  the  oars  like  feathers  flew. 

Again,  and  once  again 
Driven  back  ! 

Then  they  signalled — but  in  vain  ! — 
"  Loose  a  life-buoy,  let  the  slack 
Whirl  a  line  ashore,  or  snatch 
Help  we  send  you  by  this  match  ! " 
And  a  rocket  screamed  out  seaward  through  the  wrack, 
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Soared,  and  fell  far  short,  and  sank. 
"Try  the   boat!" 
So  they  ran  it   down  the  bank, 
And  our  captain  waved  a  coat, 
Left  his  perch  upon  the  mast, 
Overboard  a  ladder  cast, — 
And  we  watched  which  way  our  chance  of  life  would  float. 

But  the  malice  of  the  sea 
Marked  our  doom  ; 
For  he  paid  his  line  out  free 
Till  it  tangled  in  a  boom. 
Then  we  knew  and  felt  His  hand 
Who  could  bring  us  safe  to  land, 
And  we  heard  a  voice  not  mortal  thro'  the  gloom. 

It  was  easy  now  to  die 
Soon  or  late. 

Sooner  best, — but  hark  !  a  cry  ! 
For  the  seventh  time  they  wait 
Till  the  huge  sea  backward  coil, 
Then  with  courage  nought  can  foil 
Forth  the  landsmen  push  to  rescue  us  from  fate. 

And  the  boat  rode  forward   brave, 
Rose  and  sank  ; 
When  an  overwhelming  wave 
Dashed  it  back  with  gride  of  plank 
On  a  rock, — "  God  help  the  lost ! 
Half  the  awful  passage  crossed  !  " 
And  our  eyes  met  one  another's, — hopeless, — blank. 

But  from  out  the  cloud  of  foam 
Straight  the  four, 
Never  looking  once  for  home, 
Lifted  keel  and  bent  the  oar, 
Clomb  up  wearily  the  crest, 
Swept  down  cheerily  the  breast, 
Dropped  alongside, — and  I  scarce  remember  more. 

But  I  know  I  left  the  mast, 
Felt  a  hand, 

Heard  a  hoarse  voice  bid  them  cast 
Wreckage  clear,  then  give  command 
"  Home,  boys,  home  !  " — And  then  the  rush 
Of  a  breaker,  and  the  crush 
And  the  cheer  of  hearts  that  welcomed  us  to  land. 

Wake  again  the  harp  of  Wales, 
As  of  yore ! 

Long  as  storm  shall  rend  the  sails, 
And  Atlantic  billows  roar, 
Long  as  wrecks  ashore  are  rolled, 
Shall  your  dauntless  deed  be  told, 
Gallant  heroes  of  the  quarry  by  the  shore  ! 

H.  D.  RAWNSLEY. 
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A     POLITICAL    SURVIVAL. 


THE    REPUBLIC    OF    SAN    MAEINO. 


A  SURVIVAL  is  usually  interesting, 
but  rarely  exhilarating.  It  is  wrapped 
in  an  atmosphere  of  spiritual  depres- 
sion. The  Conservative  would  wish  it 
away,  as  a  mockery  of  the  good  old 
times.  It  inspires  him  with  an  active, 
painful  f eeling  of  regret.  It  is  the  old 
yellow  love-letter,  when  life  has  out- 
grown love.  The  past  had  better  die 
than  linger.  To  the  Radical  at  once 
sour  and  sanguine,  sceptically  con- 
temptuous of  the  past,  servilely  super- 
stitious as  to  the  future,  the  survival 
is  a  grievance.  Its  subdued  and  faded 
tones  are  an  eyesore,  which  his  rose- 
coloured  spectacles  will  not  quite  cor- 
rect. It  is  a  constant  source  of  con- 
scious annoyance.  It  has  no  right  to 
be  there — the  past  had  better  be  killed 
than  die. 

The  Republic  of  San  Marino  is  a 
survival  unique  in  the  political  world 
of  Europe,  and  yet  it  has  escaped  the 
common  lot.  It  is  praised  by  Conser- 
vatives and  Radicals  alike.  It  is  in 
fact  a  survival  with  two  sides.  On 
the  face  of  its  coins  are  seen  its  three 
medieval  castles,  on  the  obverse  is  read 
the  magic  word  Republica,  magic  in- 
deed, for  this  amulet  has  saved  its  life 
over  and  over  again.  Thus  it  is  that 
intelligent  Americans,  in  whose  eyes 
Republics  are  always  right,  will  fondle 
San  Marino  as  a  little  long-lost  sister, 
older  it  is  true  by  far,  but  fallen  into 
Rip  Van  Winkle's  slumber  on  an 
Italian  mountain-side.  They  will  com- 
placently gaze  upon  it  as  upon  a  minia- 
ture photograph  of  their  own  Columbia, 
with  its  superfluous  exuberance  shaded 
down.  Those  who  have  half  read  and 
half  forgotten  the  Politics  of  Aristotle 
seem  to  remember  that  he  asserted 
Republicanism  to  be  the  most  stable 
form  of  government ;  for  there  are  some 
to  whom  Republic  and  Democracy  are 


but  synonyms.  Yet  deeper  perhaps 
is  the  love  of  those  who,  standing  now 
on  the  great  level  plain  of  Modern 
Europe,  yet  turn  their  eyes  back  to' 
the  devious  mountain-tracks  of 
medieval  Italian  life.  To  them  the 
crags  of  San  Marino  are  as  to  the 
scholar  is  the  Pompeii  of  the  plain, — 
more  indeed,  for  San  Marino  is  a  Pom- 
peii undestroyed.  Older  also,  for 
though  we  have  called  it  medieval  San 
Marino  is  in  essentials  prehistoric, — a 
rural  commune  or  group  of  rural  com- 
munes such  as  existed  in  the  Umbrian 
hills  before  Rome  was  known  or  Flo- 
rence thought  of,  when  Naples  was  a 
barren  shore  and  Venice  but  a  bank  of 
mud.  How  then  has  San  Marino  not 
only  maintained  its  communal  exist- 
ence but  struggled  into  political 
sovereignty  1  The  answer  to  the  first 
half  of  the  question  is  the  easier.  In 
the  absence  of  ethnological  deluges, — 
and  these  usually  leave  the  Ararats  un- 
swept — it  is  the  nature  of  rural  organ- 
isations to  survive.  It  is  only  towns 
that  change.  In  the  chronicle  of  the 
country  there  are  no  births  and  deaths. 
It  is  past  all  the  weight  of  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  and  Professor  Freeman  to 
smother  or  drown  the  crone  of  the  pre- 
Saxon  village.  The  old  witch  will  not 
sink,  nor  will  she  strangle.  He  who 
on  a  winter's  day  is  plied  with  mead 
in  an  upland  Dorset  farm  blesses  the 
continuity  of  rural  life,  and  realises 
that  it  must  have  been  as  old  as  its 
weather.  But  sovereignty  is  quite 
another  thing.  Rural  communities  bow 
readily  to  sovereignty  ;  partly  because 
they  are  not  easily  defensible, — partly 
because  they  barely  realise  its  mean- 
ing. Sovereignty  in  its  essence  is 
identical  with  taxation.  The  rural 
commune  does  not  feel  the  weight  of 
taxation  so  heavily.  It  is  the  rich 
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bourgeois,  not  the  poor  agriculturist 
who  kicks  against  the  prick  of  taxa- 
tion. 

The  sovereign  independence  of  San 
Marino  is  due  to  a  series  of  happy 
accidents  which  were  crystallised  into  a 
sentiment.  The  origin  of  the  State  is 
ascribed  to  a  Dalmatian  saint  who 
fled  from  the  early  persecutions  at 
Rome  and  dwelt  in  a  hermitage  on 
Mount  Titanus.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  there  was  no  earlier 
population.  The  mountain  is  a  de- 
tached block  standing  free  of  the  Apen- 
nines,— a  short  twelve  miles  from  the 
sea-coast,  easily  defensible  and  com- 
manding a  fertile  undulating  district. 
The  hill-villages  must  have  existed  be- 
fore the  towns  of  the  coast.  As  old  as 
Illyrian  pirates  were  the  highland 
townships  of  Verucchio,  San  Leo, 
Urbino,  Osimo,  Loretto,  and  above  all 
San  Marino.  Yet,  bub  for  the  saint 
and  his  noble  benefactress  Felicita, 
San  Marino  would  have  shared  the  fate 
of  other  highland  communes.  This  lady 
was  a  Countess  Matilda  on  a  small 
scale.  She  gave  to  the  young  congre- 
gation the  proprietorship  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  the  lower  table-land  was 
acquired  by  subsequent  purchase  and 
by  the  generosity  of  Pope  ^Eneas 
Sylvius.  But  Felicit£  could  not  give 
sovereignty, — she  could  give  no  more 
than  she  possessed.  The  sove- 
reignty had  rested  with  the  Roman 
Republic — the  Empire — the  Goths — 
th.3  Greeks  —  the  Germans.  The 
Papacy  itself  had  as  much  claim  to 
San  Marino  as  to  anything  which  it 
possessed.  It  was  included  at  all 
events  in  the  donation  of  Pepin.  In 
tho  Pontificate  of  John  XXII.  the 
Bishop  of  Feltro,  who  claimed  the 
ownership  of  the  town,  proposed  to 
sell  it,  partly  because  he  needed  money 
to  restore  his  church,  partly  because 
tho  Samminaresi  were  rebellious  sub- 
je<  ts, — "  not  recognising  superiors  here 
on  earth,  and  perchance  not  believing 
upon  a  superior  in  heaven." 

Yet  the  Papacy  appears  in  the  thir- 
teenth   century    to    have    accepted    a 
judicial  decision    as  to   the  sovereign 
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independence  of  the  Republic,  and 
Pius  II.  considerably  increased  its 
territory  in  1463  at  the  expense  of 
Sigismund  Malatesta.  The  sovereignty 
of  San  Marino  is  therefore  almost  as 
complete  a  puzzle  as  that  of  the  mys- 
terious Royaume  d'Yvetot.  Neither 
can  be  explained  by  the  ancient  alod 
and  the  later  fief.  In  after  times  it 
is  strange  also  that  the  theoretical 
sovereignty  of  the  Republic  escaped 
the  practical  encroachments  of  more 
powerful  neighbours.  The  Malatestas, 
originally  lords  of  the  neighbouring 
upland  fortress  of  Yerrucchio,  would 
willingly  have  made  the  whole  ridge 
the  backbone  of  their  State  of  Rimini. 
But  this  very  fact  secured  for  the 
Sammarinesi  the  constant  friendship  of 
the  lords  of  Urbino,  whose  magnificent 
fortress  of  San  Leo  is  only  a  few  miles 
beyond  the  little  river  Marino  which 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  the 
State.  Neither  power  could  allow  the 
other  to  appropriate  so  invaluable  a 
strategic  position.  Florence  by  con- 
quest or  a  system  of  commendation 
absorbed  many  of  the  communes  of  the 
Apennines,  but  her  influence  did  not 
extend  so  far  over  the  hills,  unless  in- 
deed in  the  case  of  important  outlets 
such  as  Forli  which  commanded  a  main 
highway  from  the  Adriatic.  The 
action  of  Yisconti  and  Sforza  was  too 
intermittent  in  this  part  of  Romagna 
to  be  a  source  of  serious  danger.  But 
when  Ca3sar  Borgia  had  mastered  all 
surrounding  towns  and  was  consolidat- 
ing his  principality  upon  the  Adriatic, 
the  Samminaresi  expected  invasion 
from  hour  to  hour.  They  appealed  in 
vain  to  Yenice  for  protection.  Caesar 
Borgia  had  little  sentiment  either  re- 
ligious or  republican,  and  Europe  now 
would  be  a  State  the  less  but  for  the 
fateful  supper  in  the  gardens  of  Ha- 
drian of  Corneto.  The  Yenetians  who 
succeeded  Caesar  at  Rimini  cared  little 
for  the  conquest  of  mountain-towns  ; 
they  were  content  if  they  could  appro- 
priate by  degrees  the  seaports  of  Italy. 
Far  more  dangerous  was  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  Papacy  under  Julius  II. 
in  her  old  nominal  dominions.  The 
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Saint  was  likely  to  be  but  a  poor  pro- 
tector against  the  Pope.  Paul  Y. 
would  fain  have  given  San  Marino 
to  his  notorious  nephew  Pier  Luigi 
Farnese.  It  was  at  this  time  also 
that  the  adventurous  Florentine  exile 
Piero  Strozzi  actually  sent  troops 
which  were  to  converge  from  Bo- 
logna and  from  Rimini  on  Mount 
Titano.  But  night  attacks  are  usually 
failures.  The  invading  forces  ap- 
parently walked  round  and  round  the 
frontiers  in  a  snowstorm  and  retired 
discomfited  at  daybreak  without  a  blow 
on  either  side. 

From    this    time    downwards    the 
Fourth  of  June  has  been  at  San  Mar- 
ino, as  at  Eton,  a  high  holiday.     The 
Popes    of    the    seventeenth     century 
behaved  with  scrupulous    moderation 
towards  their  tiny  neighbour,  and  en- 
tered into  formal  treaties  of  alliance. 
But  this  dignified  calm  was  followed  by 
the  wildest  storm  that  the   Republic 
has  undergone.      Alberoni  became  le- 
gate of  the  March.     He  was  always 
characterised    by   a    mania  for  unex- 
pected annexation.     Not    discouraged 
by  his  failure  to  conquer  Sardinia  and 
Sicily  for  Spain,  he    would    at    least 
annex  San  Marino  to  the  States  of  the 
Church.     He  was  indeed  the  Sir  Theo- 
philus  Shepstone  of  the  miniature  Re- 
public.    A  memorial  was  drawn  up  by 
malcontents  petitioning  for  annexation, 
and    presented    to    the     Pope.      The 
Government,  it  was  urged,  was  objec- 
tionably oligarchical,  the  finances  were 
in  a  desperate    condition,    the    State- 
chest  was  as  empty  as  was  found  to  be 
that  of  Pretoria  with  its  humble  cash 
in  hand  of  five  shillings  and  f  ourpence. 
On  the  night  of  October   17th,   1739, 
Alberoni  occupied  the  town  and  castle. 
On     the     18th     he     proclaimed     the 
sovereignty  of  the  Pope  and  ordered 
all  officials  to  swear    alliance  in   the 
Collegiate  Church.     It  was  then  that 
the    veteran   general   Alfonso  Giangi 
cried  in  thunderous  tones,  "  On  the  first 
of  October  I  swore  allegiance  to  the 
lawful  Prince  of  the  Republic  of  San 
Marino.     That  oath  I  now  confirm  and 
thus    I    swear."      The  result   was   a 


national  rising.  Alberoni  is  reported 
to  have  used  the  worst  of  language  and 
to  have  ignominiously  run  away.  The 
loss  of  the  Republicans  was  as  little 
as  that  of  the  Boers  on  Majuba  Hill, 
but  Alberoni  conducted  his  retreat 
with  far  greater  skill  than  the  British 
officers.  His  sole  loss  was  his  temper 
and  his  slipper.  The  latter  is  still  shown 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Republic, — 
no  measures  appear  to  have  been  taken 
for  its  restoration  in  the  subsequent 
treaty.  The  Government  naturally 
disavowed  its  agent.  It  had  been 
falsely  informed  of  the  condition 
of  popular  feeling.  He  was  a  pranc- 
ing pro-consul  who  had  exceeded 
his  orders.  Such  is  the  authorised 
patriotic  version  of  the  incident.  Al- 
beroni's  own  recital,  which  may  be 
found  in  manuscript  in  the  Ambrosian 
library  at  Milan,  leaves  an  impres- 
sion that  there  may  have  been  some 
justification  for  interference.  The  go- 
verning aristocracy  had,  it  is  stated, 
between  1690  and  1700  become  a  mis- 
governing oligarchy.  The  Council  of 
sixty  had  been  reduced  to  twenty- 
three,  of  whom  five  or  six  were  ab- 
sentee nobles  of  other  cities,  and  even 
this  reduced  Council  was  manipulated 
by  an  inner  ring.  Against  these  mag- 
nates no  debt  could  be  enforced ;  they 
tampered  with  the  laws  respecting  the 
supply  of  bread  and  meat,  and  were 
corrupt  in  the  administration  of  State 
contracts.  They  systematically  ne- 
glected the  legal  audit  of  accounts,  one 
of  them  having  refused  to  produce  a 
statement  for  a  space  of  twenty  years. 
The  taxes  fell  exclusively  on  the  coun- 
try folk  and  on  those  townspeople  who 
did  not  truckle  to  the  dominant  clique. 
The  territory  had  become  a  sanctuary 
for  forgers,  assassins,  and  bandits  from 
the  Papal  States.  Some  fifty  or  sixty 
malefactors  were  sheltered  by  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Republican  Government. 
"With  reference  to  this  charge  it  is 
noticeable  that  a  similar  grievance  not 
so  many  years  ago  produced  some  ten- 
sion in  the  relations  of  the  Republic 
and  the  Italian  Government.  In  an- 
other document  Alberoni  describes  the 
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actual  process  of  annexation.  This, 
he  urges,  was  due  to  the  initiative  of 
the  inhabitants  themselves,  who  ap- 
pealed to  the  Pope  to  deliver  them 
from  misgovernment.  Of  violence 
there  was  no  thought.  He  set  out 
from  Rimini  in  a  caleche,  accompanied 
only  by  his  chaplain.  At  Serravalle 
and  the  Borgo  he  was  welcomed  by 
deputations  and  the  ringing  of  bells. 
No  resistance  was  made  to  his  entry 
into  the  city.  The  people  of  Fiorentino 
came  to  offer  homage.  Hearing  that 
the  malcontents  were  meditating  a 
disturbance,  he  sent  to  Yerucchio  for 
a  few  soldiers,  but  these  were  replaced 
next  morning  by  fifty  men  from 
Rimini.  Meanwhile,  until  the  arrival 
of  the  soldiers,  the  people  of  Fioren- 
tino  volunteered  to  guard  his  house. 
On  Sunday  morning  the  secretary 
bi  ought  the  keys  of  the  Rocca,  but 
Alberoni  refused  to  accept  them  except 
at  the  captain's  hands,  by  whom  they 
were  subsequently  delivered.  During 
the  next  few  days  deputations  came 
from  the  other  villages,  and  the 
Cardinal  undertook  the  re-organiza- 
tion of  the  State,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose associated  with  himself  the  exist- 
ing magistracy,  especially  Onofrio, 
afterwards  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition.  He  again  raised  the  num- 
ber of  the  Council  to  sixty  and 
divided  it  into  three  classes.  On 
Sunday,  October  25th,  after  celebra- 
tion of  mass  by  the  Bishop  of  Monte- 
feltro,  the  Councillors  approached  the 
Cardinal's  throne  to  render  homage  and 
to  take  the  oath.  In  the  course  of  this 
fu  action,  much  to  his  surprise,  seven 
protests  were  raised,  beginning  with 
Alfonso  Giangi,  but  the  others  con- 
tinued to  take  the  oath,  the  deputies 
from  the  country  being  peculiarly 
zealous.  Alberoni  then  made  a  speech 
against  the  tyrants  from  whom  his 
audience  had  suffered,  and  after  this 
th<  *  people  began  to  plunder  the  houses 
of  the  malcontents  and  were  with  diffi- 
cu]ty  restrained.  In  the  evening  the 
Secretary  Martelli  sent  to  pray  for 
pardon,  and  his  example  was  followed 
by  others.  The  government  of  the 


new  acquisition  was  entrusted  to  the 
Governor  of  San  Arcangelo,  upon 
which  the  soldiers  and  police,  with 
the  exception  of  six  men,  left  the 
town.  Alberoni' s  recital  does  not  un- 
fortunately include  the  circumstances 
of  his  own  exit,  but  he  states  his  in- 
tention of  leaving  on  October  29th. 
In  the  same  collection  of  documents 
is  a  letter  from  one  of  the  Nationalist 
Party,  which  also  stops  short  of  the 
catastrophe.  He  attributes  Alberoni' s 
unresisted  entry  to  money  spread  broad- 
cast among  mendicants  and  disreput- 
able rascals,  and  lays  stress  upon  the 
terror  exercised  by  the  police  and 
soldiers,  especially  those  from  the 
traditionally  hostile  town  of  Veruc- 
chio.  He  admits,  however,  that  the 
rebellious  inhabitants  of  Fiorentino 
supported  the  Cardinal,  and  that  at 
first  those  of  Serravalle  were  seduced 
by  the  representations  of  their  parish 
priest.  A  short  letter  also  exists  in 
the  Bodleian  from  one  of  the  seven 
protesters.  His  house  was  plundered 
ten  or  twelve  times  after  the  celebrated 
mass,  not  by  the  people  but  by  the 
soldiers.  He  lost  the  humblest  articles 
of  bedroom  furniture,  his  clocks,  his 
inkstand,  his  sand-sprinkler.  Just  as 
his  house  was  about  to  be  burnt,  he 
heard  that  on  application  he  would  be 
pardoned ;  upon  which  he  and  his  as- 
sociates called  upon  Alberoni  to  express 
regret.  A  pardon  was  granted  and 
the  property  restored, — or  rather  the 
vestiges  that  still  remained  of  it. 

No  doubt  ex-parte  statements  were 
made  on  either  side,  but  it  appears  not 
improbable  that  the  inevitable  tendency 
to  oligarchy  had  manifested  itself  to 
some  degree,  and  that  the  interests  of 
the  country  districts  had  been  sub- 
ordinated to  those  of  the  greater 
families  of  the  town.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  danger  had  a  bracing 
effect  upon  the  constitution,  which 
might  otherwise  have  fallen  to  decay. 
At  all  events  the  incident  made  the 
fortune  of  San  Marino  in  history.  All 
Europe,  in  the  much  decried  eighteenth 
century,  applauded  the  gallant  little 
State,  and  the  Papacy,  it  must  be  con- 
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fessed,  behaved  with  much  generosity. 
It  made  another  formal  treaty  and  the 
merry  Republicans  established  another 
whole  holiday. 

French  Republicanism  was  shot  out 
suddenly  like  a  load  of  bricks  upon 
Italy.  The  Republican  general  Napo- 
leon, after  his  victory  at  Arcola,  was 
astonished  to  discover  a  Republic  so 
like, — or  unlike — his  own.  "  Citizens," 
his  agent  Monge  said,  "  the  constitution 
of  the  States  your  neighbours  may 
possibly  undergo  some  modification. 
If  any  portion  of  your  frontiers  should 
be  absolutely  essential  to  you  I  am 
ordered  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  to 
beg  you  to  let  him  know."  The 
Government  with  consummate  pru- 
dence replied  with  all  the  inflation  of 
modern  republican  style,  but  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  piccolezza 
libertd.  Napoleon  in  his  Imperial  days 
did  the  little  State  a  yet  kinder  and 
more  thoughtful  turn.  In  the  re- 
adjustment of  Italy  it  would  have  been 
included  in  the  new  Italian  kingdom. 
Marescalchi,  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
the  new  kingdom,  consulted  the 
Emperor  upon  the  subject.  "  Upon 
my  word,"  replied  Napoleon,  "  we  really 
must  keep  it  as  a  republican  specimen." 
Curiously  enough  the  existence  of  the 
Republic  does  not  appear  to  have 
strained  the  relations  of  Castlereagh 
and  Canning.  Garibaldi  was  the  next 
to  ruffle  the  serenity  of  the  mountain 
State.  His  republicanism  was  apt  to 
be  a  little  inconsiderate.  Driven  from 
Rome  by  Oudinot  he  suddenly  appeared 
at  San  Marino  at  2  P.M.  on  May  31st 
1849.  On  the  following  day  he  posted 
a  notice  on  the  Collegiate  Church. 
"  Soldiers  !  We  have  reached  the  land 
of  refuge.  Our  behaviour  towards  our 
generous  hosts  should  be  without  re- 
proach. This  land  will  assure  to  us 
the  respect  which  evil  fortune  merits. 
From  this  moment  I  release  my  com- 
panions in  arms  from  all  engagements. 
They  are  free  to  return  to  private  life, 
but  I  must  remind  them  that  it  is  better 
to  die  than  to  live  the  slave  of  the 
foreigner.  Garibaldi."  The  hero  him- 
self did  neither.  He  ran  away  in  the 


night  with  his  bravest  comrades,  took 
fishing-smacks  and  made  for  Yenice. 
His  less  brave  comrades  and  his  gener- 
ous hosts  were  left  in  considerable 
embarrassment.  The  Austrian  troops 
at  Rimini  had  threatened  to  invade 
the  Republic  if  the  fugitives  were  not 
surrendered.  A  very  reasonable  com- 
promise was  arrived  at.  Garibaldi 
should  receive  a  passport  for  America  ; 
his  companions  should  leave  their  arms 
with  the  authorities  of  the  Republic 
and  have  full  liberty  to  return  to  their 
homes  without  molestation.  The  result 
of  Garibaldi's  breach  of  the  convention 
was  that  his  less  courageous  comrades 
were  imprisoned  upon  their  arrival  at 
Rimini.  All  good  Liberals  howled  at 
Monarchical  perfidy,  forgetting  some 
curious  incidents  which  followed  the 
Convention  of  Saratoga.  Since  that 
day  San  Marino  has  been  the  happy 
State  that  has  had  no  history.  The  flood- 
tide  of  Italian  unity  levelled  all  else, 
but  left  it  high  and  dry.  It  is  still  a 
Sovereign  State.  Like  Turkey  it  re- 
ceives tribute  from  other  Sovereign 
States.  England  pays  Turkey  tribute 
for  Cyprus  ;  Italy,  as  will  be  seen,  pays 
San  Marino  tribute  for  tobacco. 

It  has  been  said  that  San  Marino 
is  a  survival  at  once  unique  and  not 
depressing.  Neither  point  has  as  yet 
been  proved.  Several  cantons  of 
Switzerland  have  a  constitution  per- 
haps as  old,  but  the  growth  of  Fede- 
ralism has  deprived  them  of  their 
sovereign  character,  though  not  of 
their  constitutional  interest.  A  fairer 
parallel  is  Andorre,  but  its  connection 
with  the  Bishop  of  Urgel  and  its  rela- 
tions to  France  and  Spain  both 
account  for  and  trench  upon  its 
sovereign  existence.  The  survival  of 
the  Principality  of  Monaco  is  almost 
equally  curious  ;  but  this  is  of  later 
origin,  and  differs  geographically  rather 
than  constitutionally  from  many  a 
small  German  Principality, — or  at  all 
events  until  recent  times  finds  its 
parallel  in  such  pigmy  Principalities 
as  Massa  and  Piombino.  Moreover, 
Monaco,  if  not  Andorre,  owes  its  con- 
tinued existence  perhaps  not  merely 
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to  chance,  but  to  games  of  chance. 
More  truly  than  Switzerland  may  it 
bo  called  the  playground  of  Europe. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Republic  of 
San  Marino  that  she  deliberately  re- 
fused the  bait.  Alone  perhaps  among 
nations  she  resisted  the  advances  of 
tl  iat  attractive  but  mysterious  tempter, 
a  speculative  Syndicate.  This  was 
the  answer  of  the  Government  to  a 
report  that  a  gambling  concession  had 
been  granted.  "It  is  not  material 
prosperity  that  maintains  the  good  re- 
nown of  Free  States,  but  rather  the 
high  virtues  of  Republicans  at  once 
proud  and  simple,  the  self-denial  which 
in  poverty  is  capable  of  rejecting 
riches,  the  courage  which  does  not 
fear  to  stand  in  the  face  of  danger, 
the  greatness  of  heart  which  can  con- 
temptuously refuse  all  that  might  cor- 
rupt the  people  and  injure  the  public 
welfare." 

But  this,  the  captious  reader  will 
urge,  tends  to  prove  rather  the  virtuous 
than  the  exhilarating  character  of  the 
Republic.  Then  let  him  go  to  Rimini. 
Let  him  prepare  himself  by  vigils,  or 
rather  by  a  sunny  morning  in  the 
Tempio  di  Malatesta,  the  most  ex- 
quisitely wealthy  memorial  of  the  Pa- 
gan Renaissance.  Let  him  spend  an 
evening  hour  on  the  old  wooden  pier, 
and  follow  with  his  eyes  the  red  and 
yellow  sails  tacking  as  if  not  to  catch 
the  wind  but  the  last  rays  of  the 
sotting  sun.  Let  him  watch  the  bare- 
legged boys  upon  the  outmost  piles 
fishing  with  all  the  patience,  not  with 
more  than  all  the  success — but  with 
far  more  than  all  the  beauty — of  the 
fishers  of  the  Thames.  Material  de- 
ficiencies will  not  dispel  his  spiritual 
elation.  His  dinner  will  be  above 
reproach  ;  he  will  eat  asparagus  early, 
and  he  may  eat  it  often.  He  will 
remember  that  Rimini  was  not  merely 
a  station  on,  but  the  terminus  of  a 
great  Roman  road.  It  keeps  its  Roman 
bridge,  it  keeps  its  Roman  gateway, 
and  there  are  those  who  keep  horses 
still  worthy  of  the  Roman  name.  An 
early  start,  a  pretty  drive  of  a  few 
miles,  and  the  traveller  rattles  over 


a  bridge  which  spans  the  Marignano, 
and  he  is  out  of  Italy.  He  may 
imagine  that  he  at  once  sees  signs  of 
a  more  prosperous  and  less  heavily 
taxed  community  ;  he  may  recal 
Arthur  Young's  notable  discourse  on 
the  effects  of  government  as  he  passes 
the  pillars  that  divide  Spain  from 
France.  Certainly  the  Samminarese 
is  less  niggardly  in  his  treatment  of 
trees.  Hitherto  nothing  has  been 
seen  but  elms  and  poplars,  most  Peru- 
ginesque  in  feathery  lightness,  for 
every  branch  that  could  be  reached 
has  been  pared  away.  On  Republican 
soil  there  are  well-grown  trees,  oaks 
even  which  would  not  disgrace  a 
Hampshire  homestead.  At  all  events 
the  three-peaked  cap  of  Liberty  is 
garlanded  with  flowers.  The  hill 
country  begins  at  the  township  of 
Serravallca  and  the  slow  ascent  hence 
to  the  Borgo  is  beguiled  by  patches  of 
scarlet  anemone,  tulips,  jonquils  and 
narcissus,  while  to  the  rock  itself  cling 
primroses,  in  Italy  a  mountain  plant, 
violets,  hepaticas  and  purple  corydal. 
The  Borgo  lies  on  a  small  plateau  be- 
neath the  steep  long  ridge  with  its 
three  crags  crowned  with  castles.  This 
is  the  business  centre  of  the  State ; 
here  is  held  the  market,  here  is  the 
inn,  and  here  the  horses  are  put  up. 
Imbeciles  and  decrepits  may  be  dragged 
by  oxen  hence  to  the  town  itself,  though 
the  ascent  is  not  so  tiring  as  Highgate 
Hill  or  Fitz John's  Avenue. 

The  Samminaresi  farmers  seen  in 
the  market-place  are  a  good  sample  of 
strongly-built,  well-fed  Romagnols. 
Sales  are  conducted  with  much  anima- 
tion. Two  sturdy  proprietors  stand 
back  to  back  ;  they  turn  only  to  give 
vent  to  words  which  sound  like  im- 
precations, while  their  gesticulations 
suggest  an  immediate  appeal  to  fists 
or  knives.  A  third  party  stands  be- 
tween the  two ;  he  caresses  the  one,  he 
remonstrates  with  the  other ;  his  hands 
are  raised  to  heaven ;  his  voice  is  pite- 
ously  plaintive.  He  pulls  one  by  the 
shoulder,  the  other  by  an  elbow,  and 
finally  by  an  apparently  acrobatic  feat 
he  unites  their  hands.  This  is  no 
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blood-feud    forgiven,   but   a   harmless 
heifer  sold. 

The  city  itself  is  a  tidy  well-built 
mountain  town  of  some  four  thousand 
inhabitants.     It  has  its  palaces  where- 
in dwell  the  aristocracy  of  the  Repub- 
lic,   its    classical    Collegiate     Church 
which  serves  as  its  Cathedral,  its  arch- 
priest    being    the    chief    ecclesiastical 
authority   of    the  Republic.     The  old 
arcaded  palace  of  the  Sovereign  Coun- 
cil  has   recently    been   encased   in   a 
larger  if    not    so  interesting  a  struc- 
ture.    High  above  the  town  stands  the 
Capitol,  the  Rocca.     This  is  the  point 
of  culminating  interest  in  the  State. 
Hence  on  high  holidays  floats  the  blue 
and  white  banner  of  the  Republic,  and 
here  are  the  curious  clock  and  splen- 
did old  bell  which  summon  to  Popular 
Assembly  or  to  Council.     Few  views 
have  more  varied  historic  interest  than 
that  from  the  tower-top.    It  commands 
the  territory  of   the  whole  Republic, 
corresponding  almost   exactly   to  the 
detached  block  of  Mount  Titano.     The 
dullest  traveller  must  feel  a  thrill  as  he 
stands  in  such  a  spot.  He  is  on  the  acro- 
polis of  the  solitary  aristocracy  or  polity 
that  has  survived  in  Europe,  a  state 
that,  technicalities  apart,  has  remained 
unchanged  for  over  fourteen  centuries. 
Beneath  him  is  Ariminum   (Rimini), 
for  long  the  limit  of  Rome's  Republic. 
Beyond  it  is  the  Rubicon,  the  beginning 
of    the  Empire.      Around   the   moun- 
tain's   base    had     surged     succeeding 
waves  of  Goths  and  Greeks,  the  hosts 
of  Alaric  and  Theodoric,  of  Belisarius 
and  Narses.     This  rocky    sunny  land 
is  the  forcing-house  of  Renaissance  cul- 
ture.    From  Yerucchio  to  Rimini  we 
trace  the  Malatestas  from  their  cradle 
to  their  grave,  saints  and  sinners,  men 
of  blood  and  men  of  letters.     Hard  by 
is  the  land  of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino, 
Montefeltro,  and  della  Rovere.     Fran- 
cesco,   their  greatest,   saved  probably 
the  existence  of  the  Republic.   Readers 
of  John  Inglesant  will  recognize  in  the 
Duke  of  Umbria  the  last  of  these  two 
illustrious  lines.      Csesar    Borgia   had 
drawn  a  ring  fence  around  the  moun- 
tain.    San  Leo  was  the  scene  of  his 


most  successful  treachery,  taken  with 
its  own  cannon  lent  by  a  too  confiding 
friend.  Here  too  an  earlier  and  greater 
Spaniard,  Cardinal  Albornoz,  had  re- 
established the  claims  of  the  Baby- 
lonish Papacy.  The  skirt  of  Pesaro 
is  the  hem  of  the  garment  of  Catherina 
Sforza,  wife  for  her  third  venture  of 
Giovanni  delle  Bande  Nere,  ancestress 
of  Grand  Dukes  of  Tuscany,  to  whom 
France  and  Spain  owe  queens,  and 
Brazil  an  empress. 

Interesting,  however,  as  are  the 
personal  and  political  associations  of 
the  stretch  of  country  around  the 
mountain's  base,  yet  to  some  the  con- 
stitutional interest  of  the  town  itself 
will  be  more  unique  in  kind.  San 
Marino  is  a  sanctuary  for  old  Italian 
municipal  forms  and  usages,  driven 
from  shelter  to  shelter  before  the 
march  of  national  centralization.  The 
existing  constitution  is  a  living  lesson 
on  medieval  history.  Fortunately, 
also,  it  not  only  exists  in  practice  but 
in  print,  for  the  statutes  of  the  Re- 
public were  published  at  Forli  in  1854, 
and  in  their  more  essential  consti- 
tutional features  there  has  been  little 
change.  Theoretically,  sovereignty  in 
the  last  resort  belongs  to  the  people, 
and  of  old  this  was  practically  exer- 
cised by  the  Arengo,  which  thus  has 
some  correspondence  in  meaning  and 
functions  to  the  Florentine  Parla- 
mento.  The  Samminaresi,  however, 
were  wiser  than  the  Florentines.  When 
the  increase  of  population  and  terri- 
tory rendered  a  gathering  of  the  whole 
people  an  incompetent  engine  of  legis- 
lation, the  Arengo  was  not  allowed  to 
remain  as  a  mischievous  survival  with 
ill-defined  authority  at  the  mercy  of 
the  governmental  wire-pullers.  The 
prerogatives  which  were  reserved  to 
the  Arengo  were  small  but  definite. 
By  the  clang  of  the  great  bell  and  the 
voice  of  the  crier  each  household  is 
summoned,  under  penalty  of  a  fine, 
to  send  one  member  to  the  General 
Assembly  when  it  shall  seem  good  to 
the  Captains  to  convoke  it.  Here  by 
statute  the  election  of  officials  is  pro- 
claimed, a  statement  of  receipts  and 
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expenditure  is  published,  as  also  regu- 
lations respecting  roads  and  water- 
courses, woodlands,  watch  and  ward. 
Had  the  communal  property  been 
more  considerable,  the  General  As- 
sembly might  have  retained  more 
power.  But  whereas  many  of  the 
Apennine  communes  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  wrested,  or 
more  probably  recovered,  from  the 
local  lordlings  the  manorial  or  common 
lands,  in  San  Marino  the  enclosure  of 
the  common  field  appears  to  have  been 
singularly  early,  and  in  this  respect 
the*  Republic  is  exceptionally  modern, 
•or,  as  the  advocates  of  land  nationali- 
zation would  urge,  exceptionally  retro- 
grade. Possibly  the  most  important 
right  that  still  remained  to  the  Arengo 
was  that  of  petition  and  of  the  pre- 
sentation of  grievance.  But  supply 
was  rendered  independent  of  petition. 
It  was  after  the  accession  of  territory 
granted  by  Pius  II.  in  1465  that 
the  constitution  of  the  State  was 
fundamentally  altered — a  change  much 
more  sweeping  than  the  closing  of  the 
Council  at  Venice.  The  people  now 
delegated  its  sovereignty  to  the  Coun- 
cil, which  was  raised  to  sixty  members, 
of  whom  forty  represented  the  town 
and  twenty  the  country  districts.  As 
in  most  Italian  Councils  numerically 
named,  and  as  in  all  statistics,  the 
fig?ires  did  not  represent  the  facts,  but 
were  conveniently  elastic. 

Cn  1600  an  order  of  Patricians  was 
established,  to  which  was  given  one- 
third  of  the  representation,  and  the 
Council  now  consists  of  twenty  nobili, 
twenty  artisti,  artisans  and  shop- 
keopers,  and  twenty  contadini,  agri- 
culturists. The  harmony  of  the 
Republic  is  undisturbed  by  general 
elections,  for  the  Council  is  recruited 
by  co-optation.  The  members  must 
be  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  sit  for  life  unless  disqualified  by 
crime  or  clerical  orders.  As  of  old  at 
Venice,  precautions  are  taken  that 
family  rings  should  not  dominate  the 
State,  for  but  one  member  from  each 
family  may  be  chosen,  and  if  personal 
interests  are  discussed  in  Council  the 


statutes  provide  that  relations  to  the 
third  degree  shall  leave  the  hall. 
Some  of  the  regulations  for  the  con- 
duct of  business  are  noteworthy.  The 
Assembly  begins  with  prayer.  The 
Arengatores  are  chosen  by  lot,  who 
deliver  their  speech  and  give  their  vote 
first.  The  wearisome  initiative  of  the 
professional  bore  is  thus  avoided,  and 
the  sensible  but  tentative  and  retiring 
member  is  forced  to  make  up  his  mind 
and  to  extemporize  his  speech.  No 
member  is  permitted  to  speak  twice 
without  special  leave,  and  those  who 
interrupt  are  fined.  With  such  a  rule 
the  House  of  Commons  could  pay  its 
clerks  and  subsidize  its  kitchen. 

Members  of  Council,  as  those  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  good  old  days, 
had  their  privileges.  They  could  not 
be  imprisoned  for  small  debts.  There 
may  possibly  be  as  in  England  an 
agitation  for  payment  of  members. 
The  main  object  of  the  select  candidate 
of  the  future  will  be  to  pay  his  debts, 
which  after  all  is  more  conducive  to 
the  happiness  of  the  greater  number 
than  the  avoidance  of  their  payment. 

The  composition  of  the  Council  is 
naturally  a  matter  of  supreme  import- 
ance, for  the  State  may  be  saddled 
with  an  incompetent  legislator  for  the 
term  of  his  natural  life,  it  being  a 
matter  of  common  experience  that  the 
most  incompetent  legislators  are  neither 
criminally  nor  clerically  inclined.  Thus 
whereas  in  the  election  of  executive 
officers  for  short  terms  from  among 
the  ranks  of  the  Council  lot  is  a  con- 
stant element,  in  this  the  responsibility 
is  fixed  upon  those  who  nominate  the 
candidate.  This  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  that  the 
less  important  offices  only  should  be 
filled  by  lot.  Each  of  the  Captains 
may  nominate  two  persons  whose 
names  are  read  aloud  by  the  Chan- 
cellor. Each  member  of  the  Council 
may  then  make  one  nomination,  after 
which  the  names  are  put  to  the  vote. 
Relations  to  the  third  degree  are  not 
allowed  to  vote  for  their  kindred. 

A  Council  of  Twelve  likewise  exists 
which  may  be  mentioned  for  the  sake 
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of  correcting  the  false  impression  that 
it  is  in  any  sense  a  Second  Chamber 
or  an  Upper  House.  Its  functions  are 
mainly  judicial  or  magisterial.  It  is 
interesting  chiefly  from  the  mixed 
methods  of  vote  and  lot  so  familiar  to 
those  acquainted  with  the  Venetian 
Constitution.  The  statutes  provide 
that  sixteen  members  of  the  Grand 
Council  be  drawn  by  lot,  eight  from 
the  town,  and  eight  from  the  country. 
From  each  of  these  bodies  four  are  then 
chosen  by  ballot.  The  members  hold 
office  for  a  year,  but  in  order  that,  in 
University  phraseology,  "  the  standard 
of  the  School  may  be  preserved,"  four 
members  of  the  previous  year  are 
added,  a  practice  which  was  also  pre- 
valent in  the  Judicial  Committees,  the 
Quarantie  of  Venice. 

At  the  head  of  the  Executive  stand 
the  two  Captains  Regent.  To  them 
the  statutes  assign  the  sovereign 
authority  and  the  power  of  the  sword. 
They  may  not  .enter  foreign  service, 
nor  leave  the  territory  of  the  Republic 
for  more  than  a  fortnight,  under 
penalty  of  a  heavy  fine  and  eternal 
infamy.  They  draw  a  small  salary, 
and  during  their  six  months  of  office 
are  free  from  all  State  burdens.  The 
elections  take  place  at  the  end  of 
March  and  September.  Twelve  names 
are  drawn  by  lot.  Each  of  the  persons 
so  drawn  secretly  nominates  a  candi- 
date to  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
existing  Captains,  the  Chancellor,  and 
two  of  the  twelve  preceding  Captains. 
Of  the  number  so  nominated  six  are 
selected  by  vote,  and  their  names  are 
placed  on  slips  in  three  pairs.  These 
slips  are  tightly  rolled  and  inserted 
into  the  middle  of  oval  beads  of  ivory 
or  wax.  One  pair  is  then  drawn  by 
a  young  boy  before  the  altar  of  San 
Marino,  after  celebration  of  the  mass, 
the  other  two  slips  are  then  destroyed. 
The  candidates  must  be  resident 
natives,  qualified  by  age  and  character. 
For  so  small  a  state  as  San  Marino 
ihe^divieto,  or  temporary  disqualifica- 
tion, is  somewhat  wide.  None  of  those 
whose  names  were  drawn  as  nomina- 
tors may  be  elected,  nor  one  who  has 


been  Captain  for  the  previous  twelve 
years,  and  *  no  nominator  is  permitted 
to  propose  a  relation.  The  Captains 
enter  office  on  May  1st  and  October 
1st,  and  these  are  gala  days  in  the 
Republican  calendar.  The  new  Captains 
and  the  old  meet  in  the  Palazzo  Com- 
munale  and  proceed  in  state  accom- 
panied by  a  guard  of  honour  to  the 
church.  Here  mass  is  celebrated,  the 
existing  Captains  sitting  upon  their 
thrones  in  the  chancel,  the  selected 
candidates  immediately  below  them  in 
the  aisle.  Then  in  the  great  hall  an 
egregius  ludi  literaris,  or  the  State 
schoolmaster,  or  one  of  his  best  pupils, 
makes  a  Latin  oration  dwelling  upon 
the  greatness  of  the  office  and  the 
responsibilities  which  it  entails.  This 
concluded,  the  new  Consuls  take  the 
oath  and  receive  from  their  predeces- 
sors the  standard,  keys,  and  seals  of 
the  Republic. 

During  the  time  of  office  the  execu- 
tive and  judicial  functions  are  very 
onerous,  and  it  was  foreseen  that  the 
men  most  capable  of  governing  would 
be  the  most  disposed  to  avoid  the 
burden.  But  political  abstention  is  in 
San  Marino,  as  in  well-ordered  Re- 
publics of  old,  a  crime.  A  refusal  to 
be  elected  is  by  statute  followed  by 
deprivation  of  citizenship,  eternal  in- 
famy and  a  heavy  fine.  Against  this 
there  is  no  appeal,  and  a  penalty  is 
even  inflicted  on  any  who  should  plead 
in  the  recusant's  behalf.  At  the  close 
of  office  the  Captains  as  all  other 
officials  undergo  the  scrutiny  to  which 
Aristotle  attributes  so  much  import- 
ance. Two  names  for  this  purpose  are 
drawn  by  a  boy  from  the  roll  of  all 
the  Council,  and  the  two  persons  thus 
drawn  publicly  nominate  two  others 
to  serve  as  Syndics.  These  are  com- 
pelled to  deliver  judgment  within  a 
very  short  period,  so  that  the  Captains' 
anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  the  scrutiny 
is  not  of  long  duration.  The  only 
other  executive  officer  whom  it  i& 
necessary  to  mention  is  the  General. 
To  him  is  entrusted  the  security  of  the 
Republic,  the  command  of  the  troops, 
and  the  appointment  of  their  officers. 
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The  standing  army  consists  of  a  select 
guar^d  of  honour  for  state  occasions, 
but  the  liability  to  service  appears  to 
be  universal,  though  the  statutes  pro- 
vide that  the  General  may  call  out  one 
member  from  each  small  family  and 
two  from  the  larger,  exemption  being 
given  to  doctors,  scholars,  and  officials. 
The  office  of  General  has  no  regular 
duration,  and  owing  to  its  more  per- 
manent character  it  appears  to  have 
acquired  a  political  importance  that 
was  not  contemplated  in  the  statutes, 
so  that  it  may  almost  be  described  as 
a  permanent  Secretaryship  of  State. 
It  is  however,  temporarily  delegated, 
if  the  General  be  elected  Captain,  in 
order  that  the  highest  officer  of  the 
Republic  may  not  also  wield  its  military 
power. 

The  administration  of  justice  retains 
some  very  characteristic  features  of 
medieval  Italian  life.  It  was  believed 
throughout  a  large  portion  of  Northern 
and  Central  Italy  that  impartiality 
could  only  be  secured  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  foreigner  to  the  highest 
judicial  office.  In  San  Marino  the 
chief  judicial  adviser  of  the  State, 
the  Commissario  della  legge,  is  still  a 
foreigner,  and  so  also  are  the  six  or 
eight  handsomely  dressed  policemen. 
The  penal  code  fills  a  large  portion 
of  the  Statute  Book  and  is  well  worth 
perusal,  though  it  has  been  radically 
modified  in  accordance  with  the  hu- 
manistic principles  or  prejudices  of 
modern  times.  Capital  punishment 
has  been  abolished.  There  is  no 
Judenhetze.  Of  old  the  San  Marino 
noble  who  hoped  to  rise  to  political 
eminence  on  the  ducats  of  a  Jewish 
heiress,  lost  possibly  his  heart  but 
certainly  his  head,  and  that  of  his  wife 
to  boot.  He  would  to-day  but  lose 
consideration.  That,  however,  in  San 
Marino  counts  for  much,  perhaps  for 
more. 

Two  of  the  three  castles  which 
crown  the  peaks  of  Mount  Titanus  are 
unoccupied,  but  the  Capitol  serves  as 
the  State  prison.  On  the  occasion  of 
a  recent  visit  it  was  unusually  full. 
Not  only  had  a  poveretto  been  confined 


for  several  months  for  being  too  ready 
with  his  knife,  but  a  party  of  four, 
including  a  woman,  were  lodged  in 
gaol  on  a  charge  of  murder,  the  only 
such  incident  for  seven  years.  They 
were  found  in  a  tavern  with  the  body 
of  the  murdered  man,  and  none  would 
give  evidence  against  the  other.  Little 
sympathy  was  expressed  for  the  victim, 
one  of  the  least  reputable  members  of 
the  community,  and  indeed  knife-play 
seemed  to  be  regarded,  as  in  certain 
other  quarters,  as  a  gentlemanly  vice, 
and  to  minister  to  the  creature  com- 
forts of  the  offenders  while  in  gaol 
was  clearly  not  abhorrent  to  popular 
opinion.  The  commoner  offences  are 
characteristic  of  a  hot-blooded  people 
as  all  Romagnols  are,  and  of  a  well-to- 
do  population  as  all  Romagnols  are 
not.  Offences  against  women  are 
tolerably  frequent,  robbery  very  rare 
because  the  people  are  prosperous. 
Drunkenness  is  common,  especially  on 
market-days,  for  wine  is  cheap  and 
farmers  rich.  "Of  course,"  said  the 
writer's  guide,  "  they  drink,  for  wine 
costs  little."  It  is  in  all  probability 
the  poverty  and  over-taxation  of  South 
European  nations  that  keep  them 
sober  rather  than  their  nature  or 
religion.  A  French  traveller  of  the 
last  century  noticed  that  the  Catalo- 
nians  who  worked  and  made  money 
always  drank,  the  Spaniards  were  idle, 
poor,  and  sober.  Drunkenness,  he 
added,  was  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  industry. 

Citizenship  of  the  Republic  is  most 
jealously  guarded  and  with  reason. 
Who  would  not  wish  to  become  a  native 
of  a  territory  singularly  healthy,  and 
enjoy  an  almost  complete  immunity 
from  rates  and  taxes  1  A  few  market 
dues  there  may  be,  and  the  landed 
proprietors  are  required  to  send  their 
quota  of  stone  to  repair  the  roads,  but 
of  taxes  there  are  none.  Formerly  a 
salt -monopoly,  that  well-fought  bone 
of  contention  on  the  neighbouring 
Adriatic  shores,  appears  to  have  been 
a  principal  source  of  revenue.  The 
expenses  of  government  are  now 
mainly  supported  by  a  sum  paid  by 
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the  Italian  Government  in  compensa- 
tion for  the  prohibition  of  tobacco- 
growing  by  State-authority.  Such  a 
revenue  is  due  rather  to  a  happy 
accident  than  to  economic  skill ;  but 
it  is  fair  to  bear  in  mind  that  even  be- 
fore this  arrangement  State  burdens 
were  extremely  slight.  Official  salaries 
are  small  and  much  work  is  practically 
unpaid  ;  where  the  honos  is,  there  falls 
the  onus.  To  serve  the  Republic  is 
sufficient  guerdon. 

In  such  a  State  can  there  be  any 
political  discontent?  Are  there  those 
who  think  that  a  co-optative  Council 
is  an  anachronism  and  that  the  form  of 
the  Republic  is  an  oligarchy?  The 
writer,  being  one  disposed  to  cling  to 
a  bright  past  rather  than  to  leap  into 
the  dark  future  was  startled  to  see 
the  writing  on  the  wall,  Viva  il  suf- 
fragio  universale  I  He  has  since  been 
assured  on  the  highest  possible  author- 
ity that  this  was  the  handiwork  of 
some  eccentric  individual,  or  of  some 
scatter-brained  youth  craving  for 
novelty,  and  that  such  ridiculous 
manifestations  are  by  the  sane  ma- 
jority of  the  citizens  noticed  only  with 
a  pitying  smile.  Ridiculous  indeed 
would  be  the  application  of  the  nos- 
trums of  modern  Democracy  to  this 
ancient  State.  It  would  be  to  mistake 
the  whole  basis  of  old  Italian  citizen- 
ship. At  San  Marino,  as  at  Florence, 
citizenship  consists  not  in  the  right  to 
elect  but  in  the  right  to  be  elected, 
and  from  this  no  class  is  excluded.  It 
is  true  that  vacancies  in  the  Council 
occur  but  rarely,  but  each  family  may 
live  in  hope.  Moreover  the  State 
imitates  the  Venetian  model  in  very 
large  numbers  of  governmental  officers. 
These  not  only  give  to  many  house- 
holds a  stake  in  the  government,  but 
they  provide  a  gradual  training  for  the 
higher  posts.  The  statutes  indeed 
present,  except  in  respect  of  land,  an 
almost  perfect  picture  of  State  Social- 


ism ;  the  butchers  and  bakers  have 
well-nigh  the  place  of  governmental 
functionaries,  and  the  schoolmaster  is 
appointed  year  by  year.  The  State 
doctor  inspects  the  chemist's  shops  and 
is  bound  on  curiously  satisfactory 
evidence  of  illness  to  visit  the  sick. 
Goats  are  prohibited  from  working 
their  sweet  but  wayward  will,  indeed, 
as  in  many  Apennine  Communes,  they 
are  forbiden  entrance  to  the  State. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  minia- 
ture Republic  which  Machiavelli  might 
well  have  classed  with  Sparta,  Rome, 
and  Venice  among  the  most  durable 
of  States,  and  which  all  but  satisfies 
the  criteria  of  the  Aristotelian  aristo- 
cracy, a  government  founded  not  on 
birth,  nor  wealth,  nor  numbers,  but  on 
merit.  Survival  though  it  be,  it  is  not 
without  its  lessons  for  the  statecraft 
of  the  future.  It  is  the  final  term  in 
the  development  of  local  government. 
There  may  yet  be  those  who  hesitate 
to  believe  that  all  history  consists  in 
progress,  who  still  furtively  cherish 
the  doctrine  of  recurring  cycles,  who 
believe  with  Machiavelli  that  in  politics 
as  in  religion  it  is  needful  from  time 
to  time  to  revert  to  simpler  and  purer 
forms.  To  such  the  older  masterpieces 
may  still  serve  as  models  and  not  as 
curiosities.  When  all  the  larger  poli- 
tical carnivora  shall  meet  and  rend 
each  other  in  the  great  national  bear- 
garden, when  central  administration 
shall  have  become  yet  more  impossible, 
then  there  will  be  space  and  air  for 
local  government  and  worthy  functions 
for  local  aristocracy.  There  may  even 
now  be  citizens  of  large  States  taxed 
beyond  endurance  for  fancies  not  their 
own,  who  cry  with  the  Samminarese 
noble  when  robbed  of  his  household 
goods  by  the  representative  of  cen- 
tralisation and  consolidation,  Magnus 
est  Sanctus  Marinus. 

EDWARD  ARMSTRONG. 
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WHY  should  the  people  not  read 
music  as  they  read  their  newspapers  ? 
This  was  the  question  which  now  more 
than  fifty  years  ago  began  to  agitate 
the  mind  of  John  Curwen,  then  an  un- 
known Congregational  minister.  That 
there  could  be  very  fair  singing  pro- 
duced without  a  musical  notation  at  all 
by  those  in  possession  of  what  has  been 
termed  "  a  good  ear  "  he  had  proved  by 
attempts  made  in  his  own  Sunday-school. 
But  these  attempts,  even  when  most 
successful,  meant  nothing  more  than 
learning  by  heart,  by  a  tiresome  pro- 
cess of  iteration,  a  few  pieces  of  music, 
just  as  a  parrot  might  learn  certain 
phrases  of  melody  on  hearing  them 
repeated  time  after  time.  The  singers 
after  having  learned  a  dozen  tunes  were 
no  nearer  learning  the  thirteenth  tune 
than  they  were  before  they  began  the 
first.  The  process,  besides,  required 
so  much  patience  on  the  part  both  of 
teacher  and  pupil,  that  few  were 
found  willing  to  submit  to  it;  and 
the  real  question  for  consideration  came 
to  be,  how  best  to  teach  the  people  to 
read  a  notation  of  music — to  make 
musical  performance  easy  of  attainment. 
Could  the  ordinary  staff -notation,  the 
notation  of  the  musical  world  hitherto, 
be  made  to  serve  this  object  ?  Judging 
by  results  it  could  not.  Even  in  our 
own  day,  when  musical  education  has 
so  much  advanced,  a  very  small  pro- 
port  ion  of  our  amateur  singers,  and,  for 
the  matter  of  that  of  our  players  too, 
are  able  to  read  at  sight  from  the  ordi- 
nary notation.  Sir  John  Stainer  says 
that  you  cannot  walk  round  a  drawing- 
room  without  being  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement ;  and  teachers 
of  singing  who  come  in  contact  with 
ladies  of  the  best  social  position  upon 
whose  musical  education  a  large  sum 
of  money  has  been  spent,  assure  us 
that  not  one  in  twenty  of  them  can 


read  at  sight.  The  same  story  is  told 
in  other  quarters.  A  member  of  a 
cathedral  choir  who  has  been  present 
at  many  competitions  to  fill  vacancies 
in  the  ranks  of  the  cathedral  singers 
declares  that,  where  one  candidate  fails 
because  of  the  quality  of  his  voice, 
nineteen  fail  because  they  are  unable 
to  read  at  sight  with  sufficient  certainty 
to  pass  the  test.  What  may  be  the 
reason  for  this  paucity  of  sight-singers 
may  be  left  for  consideration  when  we 
come  to  compare  the  two  notations. 
It  is  sufficient  in  the  meantime  to  point 
out  the  fact,  and  to  note  that  when 
Mr.  Curwen*  was  making  his  first  ef- 
forts for  the  musical  regeneration  of 
the  people,  matters  were  in  a  still  more 
unsatisfactory  condition  than  they  are 
now.  There  were  few  good  readers  of 
music,  and  there  was  no  method  by 
which  good  readers  could  be  formed. 

It  was  from  his  interest  in  school 
and  congregational  singing  that  the 
founder  of  Tonic  Sol-fa  was  led  to  take 
up  the  subject  of  teaching  to  sing  at 
sight.  Miss  Glover,  daughter  of  the 
rector  of  St.  Lawrence,  Norwich,  had 
already  succeeded  in  removing  from 
music  something  of  the  mystery  of 
sharps  and  flats,  and  had  formed  out  of 
her  Do,  Re,  Mi  diagram  a  kind  of 
primitive  letter -notation  which  the 
charity  children  among  whom  she 
laboured  found  no  difficulty  in  reading. 
Her  method  of  Sol-faing  differed  en- 
tirely from  that  which  Dr.  Mainzer 
and  Mr.  Hullah  advocated  and  taught 
in  their  classes.  These  masters  adopted 
the  common  French  system  of  making 
the  Sol-fa  syllables  only  substitute- 
names  for  the  fixed  notes  C,  D,  E,  F, 
G,  A,  B  ;  Miss  Glover,  on  the  other 
hand,  followed  the  scientific  usage  of 
England,  which  makes  Do  always  the 
key-note  whatever  the  absolute  pitch 
of  that  note  may  be.  Her  plan,  briefly 
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stated,  was  to  teach  the  thing  music 
apart  from  its  names  and  signs,  and  to 
delay  the  introduction  to  the  ordinary 
antiquated  mode  of  writing  it  until  the 
pupil  had  obtained  a  mastery  of  the 
thing  itself.  Mr.  Curwen  had  already 
come  to  see  the  shallowness  of  the 
parrot-method  of  teaching  to  sing, 
and  had  been  trying  unsuccessfully  to 
give  permanence  to  his  Sunday-school 
work  by  imparting  to  the  children  a 
knowledge  of  crotchets  and  quavers, 
clefs,  flats  and  sharps,  &c.  But 
these  things  were  much  too  abstruse 
for  young  minds — too  abstruse  even 
for  the  great  bulk  of  those  who 
desired  to  sing,  yet  could  not  be 
brought  to  do  the  thinking  necessary 
to  secure  their  object  in  the  ordinary 
way.  What  was  needed  was  a  notation 
which  a  child  might  understand — a  no- 
tation which  a  child  could  sing  from 
as  readily  as  he  might  read  his  school 
primer. 

Mr.  Curwen  had  been  looking  for 
just  such  a  notation,  and  when  Miss 
Glover's  method  was  brought  under  his 
notice  he  hailed  it  with  delight  as  being 
the  very  thing  he  desired — easy  to 
teach  and  easy  to  learn.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, it  was  little  more  than  a  crude 
idea.  It  required  many  modifications 
as  well  as  additions  in  order  to  make 
it  useful  as  a  factor  in  the  musical 
education  of  the  country ;  and  Mr. 
Curwen  now  set  himself  to  the  work  to 
which  he  devoted  his  life,  studying  and 
developing  Miss  Glover's  principles. 
The  nature  of  the  alterations  and  addi- 
tions made  cannot  be  set  forth  here, 
the  subject  being  too  technical  for  an 
article  of  this  kind.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  they  were  such  as  to  leave 
ultimately  little  more  than  the  under- 
lying principle  of  using  the  initials  of 
the  Sol-fa  syllables  as  the  foundation  of 
a  musical  notation.  We  must  not 
omit  to  mark,  however,  that  in  dealing 
thus  with  the  system,  Mr.  Curwen 
neither  sought  to  deceive  the  public  by 
allowing  them  to  suppose  that  his 
modifications  went  forth  under  Miss 
Glover's  full  approval,  nor  to  deny  her 
the  greatest  credit  for  the  admirable 


genius,  patience,  and  research  which 
she  had  shown  in  the  construction  of 
her  method.  The  lady,  naturally 
enough,  never  quite  approved  of  his 
alterations,  but  she  did  not  oppose 
them,  and  he  enjoyed  her  close  friend- 
ship until  her  death  in  1867.  He  made 
her  repeated  offers  of  a  share  in  the 
profits  of  his  long  and  successful 
labours,  but  she  persistently  declined 
to  accept  any  pecuniary  reward  for  her 
work. 

With  a  musical  notation  at  his  ser- 
vice which,  as  he  loved  to  put  it,  was 
"  easy,  cheap,  and  true,"  Mr.  Curwen 
immediately  began  the  work  of  pub- 
lishing and  lecturing.  The  plan  which 
he  adopted  led  to  the  rapid  propagation 
of  the  system  among  the  people  at 
large.  As  his  biographer  tells  us,  he 
did  not  address  himself  to  artistic 
coteries,  or  to  the  musical  profession, 
but  to  the  clergy,  day-school,  and  Sun- 
day-school teachers,  temperance  and 
mission  workers,  amateur  choirmasters, 
&c.  He  showed  that  he  was  in  posses- 
sion of  a  simple  notation  which  almost 
any  one  could  teach;  and  he  encouraged 
all  who  were  desirous  of  cultivating 
singing  to  learn  a  little  themselves  of 
the  system  and  begin  teaching  it,  im- 
proving their  skill  as  they  went  on. 
Those  who  took  up  the  method  in  these 
early  days  were,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, men  who  understood  a  little  of  the 
staff- no  tat  ion  and  could  sing  from  it, 
but  who  had  nevertheless  failed  to  en- 
able children  and  the  members  of  their 
classes  to  master  it.  Hundreds  of 
amateurs  who  had  simply  read  Mr. 
Curwen's  book,  soon  set  up  their 
''modulators"  in  remote  villages  and 
out-of-the-way  corners  which  a  pro- 
fessional could  never  have  reached ; 
and  thus,  even  while  many  were  debat- 
ing the  possibility  of  teaching  music 
by  means  of  a  notation  of  letters  and 
dashes  and  punctuation  marks,  the 
system  was  silently  but  surely  permeat- 
ing the  masses  of  the  people.  The 
leading  musicians  of  the  opposite  camp 
were  of  course  hostile  at  first.  Their 
conservatism  was  stirred.  The  nota- 
tion which  was  good  enough  for  the 
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great  masters  of  music — was  it  not 
good  enough  for  every  one  else  ? 
It  was  the  notation  of  the  world. 
Why  should  a  welcome  be  accorded 
to  an  innovation,  the  necessity  of 
whicli  had  not  been  clearly  shown, 
an  innovation  likely  to  disappear  as 
soon  as  its  novelty  should  wear  off? 
"  Old  customs  please  me  best,"  says 
Shakespeare,  and  it  was  the  old  cus- 
toms that  best  pleased  the  musicians. 

R€  ared  in  the  midst  of  ridicule  and 
abuso,  retarded  in  its  progress  by 
popular  indifference  and  professional 
prejudice,  the  letter-notation  had  to 
fight  its  way,  step  by  step,  towards 
offici  il  recognition.  Mr.  Curwen's  first 
work  was  issued  in  1841,  but  it  was 
not  until  1869  that  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  finding  that  the 
systom  was  already  largely  in  use  in 
the  schools,  accepted  it  on  an  equality 
with  the  staff -notation.  Mr.  Hullah's 
method  was  then  said  to  be  thriving, 
but  it  was  assuredly  not  thriving  in 
the  schools.  There,  as  Mr.  Curwen 
remarked,  it  assumed  the  shape  of 
certain  sheets  which,  being  altogether 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
youthful  mind,  were  allowed  to  rest 
in  dusty  cupboards  and  drawers  which 
wero  seldom  opened.  The  system 
was,  indeed,  about  as  ill  adapted  to 
the  instruction  of  children  as  any 
method  ever  devised.  Even  the  masters 
were  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  were  call- 
ing loudly  for  a  change. 

lo  was  not,  however,  without  a  strong 
petition  to  Downing  Street  that  Mr. 
Curwen  and  his  followers  succeeded  in 
getiing  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  notation  placed 
upon  new  vantage-ground  in  the  schools. 
The  Committee  of  Council  were  address- 
ed in  a  memorial  detailing  the  great 
progress  already  made  by  the  move- 
ment in  the  musical  instruction  of  the 
people.  The  prayer  of  the  memorialists 
was  certainly  reasonable  enough.  Their 
lordships  were  urged  to  do  nothing 
more  than  authorise  the  inspectors  of 
schools  to  treat  instruction  in  the 
Tonic  Sol-fa  method  as  systematic  in- 
struction in  music.  After  some  delay 
Mr.  Curwen  was  informed  that  the 


request  had  been  conceded.  The 
Committee  of  Council  expressed  no 
opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  new 
notation,  but  merely  recognised  it  as 
having  been  adopted  on  a  sufficient 
scale  to  justify  official  sanction.  Tonic 
Sol-fa  was  therefore  accepted  upon  the 
same  conditions  as  had  been  arranged 
for  the  staff,  namely  that  one  shilling 
and  fourpence  per  pass  should  be 
granted,  provided  the  inspector  reported 
that  the  children  were  systematically 
taught.  Here  was  a  splendid  chance 
for  the  new  notationists — fourteen 
thousand  schools  under  Government 
inspection  now  open  to  them  !  They 
went  to  work  at  once  ;  and,  where- 
as, previous  to  the  recognition  of 
Sol-fa,  only  one  school  out  of  all  those 
under  inspection  had  earned  the  music- 
grant,  in  the  year  ending  March,  1871, 
the  number  had  risen  to  forty-three. 
It  is  needless  to  follow  out  in  detail 
the  history  of  the  notation  in  the 
schools  since  then.  In  1872  the  Lon- 
don Board  adopted  the  system,  and 
that  step  has  since  been  followed  by  all 
the  leading  School-Boards  in  England 
and  Scotland.  Most  of  the  Boards 
have  appointed  visiting  masters,  so  that 
the  regular  school-staff  are  left  free  for 
the  other  duties  of  their  office. 

The  latest  official  returns  of  the 
Education  Department  show  that  six 
children  pass  in  Tonic  Sol-fa  for  one  in 
staff  or  other  systems ;  also  we  find 
that  only  four  and  a  half  out  of  every 
thousand  children  do  not  learn  to  sing  ; 
and  almost  two  out  of  every  three 
school-children  are  taught  to  sing  by 
note  sufficiently  well  to  earn  the  higher 
grant.  The  value  of  all  this  elementary 
instruction  can  hardly  be  under- esti- 
mated ;  it  must  create  singers,  and  it 
must  also  gradually  raise  the  whole 
musicality  of  the  country.  To  make  a 
concert  possible  in  every  cottage  was 
Mr.  Curwen's  grand  ideal,  and  it  would 
seem  as  if  that  ideal  were  now  all  but 
realised. 

Among  adults  the  progress  of  the 
system,  although  perhaps  not  so  rapid 
as  in  the  case  of  the  schools,  has  been 
equally  certain.  An  unknown  but 
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assuredly  an  enormous  number  of 
members  of  choral  societies  and  church 
choirs  owe  to  it  all  the  musical  know- 
ledge they  possess.  In  this  last  depart- 
ment of  work  it  has  always  nourished 
best  in  Scotland,  probably  because  the 
Scottish  churches  were  until  quite 
recently  without  any  instrumental  aid 
in  their  services,  and  had  therefore  to 
depend  entirely  on  their  vocal  resources, 
which  Sol-fa  gave  the  power  of  develop- 
ing most  readily.  The  universal  use 
of  the  organ  in  England  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  cathedral  worship  have  been 
against  the  employment  of  the  notation 
to  any  considerable  extent  in  the 
National  Church,  but  the  Nonconform- 
ist body  have  been  from  the  first 
amongst  its  warmest  supporters.  There 
is  scarcely  a  tune-book  of  any  deno- 
mination which  is  not  issued  in  Sol-fa, 
and  one  may  be  sure  that  in  this  case 
only  the  demand  would  create  the 
supply. 

The  effect  has  been  equally  marked 
on  what  may  be  called  the  week-day 
music  of  the  people.  In  almost  every 
town  in  the  kingdom  there  is  a  choral 
society  composed  mainly  if  not  entirely 
of  Sol-fa  singers.  These  societies,  in 
reading  power,  in  speedy  mastery  of 
difficulties,  and  in  accuracy  of  perform- 
ance, are  held,  when  managed  by  a 
thoroughly  efficient  conductor,  to  be 
quite  equal  if  not  superior  to  bodies  of 
vocalists  trained  on  the  old  system. 
Mr.  Curwen's  suggested  rule  of  admit- 
ting none  but  certificated  singers  is 
generally  observed,  and  this  means  that 
those  only  are  admitted  to  membership 
who  can  read  at  sight,  who  have  a 
fairly  good  musical  ear  and  a  tolerable 
voice.  In  the  societies  of  the  staff- 
notation  members  are  too  often  accept- 
ed of  whom  the  most  that  can  be  said 
is  that  musically  they  mean  well.  They 
have  a  vague  notion  of  the  staff  that  it 
tells  them  "  when  to  go  up  and  when  to 
go  down,"  but  of  any  real  independent 
sight-singing  power  they  are  wholly 
destitute.  The  Sol-fa  bodies,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  made  up  of  real  readers.  Their 
certificates,  honourably  gained,  assure 
us  of  so  much  ;  and  we  have  only  to 


attend  their  practices  and  perform- 
ances to  prove  that  here  there  is  no 
musical  residuum  to  act  as  a  drag 
upon  conductor  and  choir,  but  that 
every  member  is  of  use  and  fulfilling 
the  Apostolic  injunction  to  sing  not 
only  with  the  spirit  but  with  the 
understanding.  The  quantity  of  first- 
rate  music  that  these  societies  have 
brought  before  the  public — music  which 
but  for  Sol-fa,  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  would  never  have  heard — is 
enormous.  All  the  best  popular  music 
has  been  done  ;  and  since  the  year  1855, 
when  the  first  classical  work  printed  in 
Sol-fa — Romberg's  intricate  setting  of 
Schiller's  Sony  of  the  Eell — was 
issued,  almost  every  important  choral 
work  has  been  translated  and  given  to 
singers,  and  that  not  only  through  the 
medium  of  the  Sol-faists  themselves, 
but  by  publishing  firms  whose  first 
existence  was  entirely  in  the  interest 
of  the  older  notation.  One  of  the  great 
advantages  of  the  literature  is  that  it 
is  cheap  as  well  as  good.  Any  ordinary 
printer's  outfit  is  sufficient  for  setting 
up — somewhat  roughly,  of  course — a 
piece  of  music  in  Sol-fa  notation.  No 
costly  process  of  engraving  or  litho- 
graphing needs  to  be  gone  through ;  and 
thus  we  have  a  body  of  music  which  is 
just  about  one  third  cheaper  than  that 
issued  in  the  staff.  This  is  an  inestim- 
able boon  for  the  people  at  large,  who 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  care  to  spend  much 
money  in  the  purchase  of  music ;  and  it 
is  something  more  than  a  boon  for  all 
philanthropic  institutions  where  it  is 
sought  to  make  young  lives  bright  by 
the  solace  of  song. 

The  Tonic  Sol-fa  College,  founded  in 
1868,  is  the  educational  centre  of  the 
system,  having  for  its  objects  the  im- 
provement of  the  standard  of  teaching 
by  the  issue  of  certificates,  the  holding 
of  conventions  of  teachers,  and  the 
training  of  young  teachers.  It  is  unlike 
all  other  institutions  of  the  kind  in  that 
its  aim  is  not  to  create  skilled  artists 
and  composers  but  to  teach  the  people 
at  large  to  produce  good  music,  and  to 
appreciate  it  when  they  hear  it.  To 
put  it  shortly,  the  College  works  from 
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the  bottom,  while  its  sister  academies 
work  from  the  top.      Only  a  brief  sum- 
mer term  of  study  is  kept  at  the  insti- 
tution itself,  and  this  is  held  mainly  for 
the   benefit  of  teachers  who   are  then 
relieved  from   professional   duty,    and 
who  desire  to  improve  their  methods  of 
instruction.     Testimony  as  to  the  great 
value  of  the  work  done  at  these  sessions 
is  being  constantly  received  ;  and  cer- 
tainly nothing   could    be  more  praise- 
wort]  ly  than  the  effort  to  make  good 
teachers  to  carry  the  system  into  every 
town  and  village  in  the  kingdom.     But 
a  summer  term  is  inadequate,  and  the 
College  curriculum  is  too  narrow.     In 
these  days  of  advancing  professionalism 
the    Sol-fa    teacher    must     secure     a 
general   musical  education  if  he  is  to 
hold  his  ground.    It  is  not  enough  that 
he  should    have    the   ability    to   read 
fluently  from  his  own  notation,  nor  that 
he   should   have   the  best  methods  of 
teaching  it  to  others.     These  may  be 
sufficient   to   enable  a   man  to  earn  a 
living  in  the  large  towns,  but  they  are 
not  sufficient  in  the  great  majority  of 
casess  to  place  the  Sol-f  aist  on  an  equal 
footing,  pecuniarily  or  otherwise,  with 
his  brethren  of  the  staff.  The  President 
of    the    College  was    complaining  the 
other  day  of  a  falling  off  in  the  number 
of  Scotch  students  at  the  summer  term. 
What  is  the  reason  for  this  falling  off  ? 
Simply  that  the  Scotch  churches,  now 
gradually  being  filled  with  organs,  have 
no   longer   any  use  for   men  who  are 
whai}  Sol-fa  has  been  mainly  responsible 
for  making  them — teachers  merely  of 
voca  1  music.     Several  of  the  very  best 
Sol-la  instructors  have  been  ousted  from 
the  churches  because  of  their  inability 
to  play  an  instrument,  and  Sol-fa  has 
unfortunately  been  ousted  with  them. 
It  i^  an   undeniable  fact  that  church 
choirs  are  more  easily  taught  to  sing 
from  the  new  than  from  the  old  nota- 
tion ;    but  if   Sol-fa  does  not  produce 
the   organists  and  choir-masters,  how 
can  its  advantages  be  secured  to  those 
over  whom  the   organists    and  choir- 
masters have  musical  control  ? 

Tiiere  is  some  talk  of  an  examination 
for   church  musicians   on  the  lines  of 


the  College  of  Organists'  degrees.  Such 
an  examination  might  be  of  value  in 
many  respects ;  but  in  the  meantime, 
while  the  great  bulk  of  our  organists 
are  playing  from  the  staff-notation  and 
receiving  the  cold  shoulder  from  the  Sol- 
faists  at  headquarters,  who  is  to  go  in 
for  it  ?  It  is  not  for  us  to  suggest  plans 
of  work  for  the  College,  but  in  face  of 
the  fact  that  the  players,  especially  in 
Scotland,  are  more  and  more  coming  to 
the  front,  that  Sol-fa  does  nothing  for 
these  men,  that  even  its  taint  in  a 
player  often  brings  professional  depre- 
ciation— in  face  of  these  things  it  is 
surely  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
or  not  the  College  scheme  should  be 
enlarged.  There  is  nothing  antagonistic 
in  the  two  notations  to  hinder  their 
being  taught  side  by  side ;  and  indeed 
if  the  letter-notation  be  taken  first 
much  help  will  be  obtained  in  mastering 
the  staff  for  vocal  purposes.  We  are 
not  so  sure  that  the  same  holds  true  of 
the  notations  when  used  by  the  instru- 
mentalist. We  have  never  heard  of  a 
player  who,  being  a  Sol-faist  first  and 
having  gone  on  to  the  study  of  the  staff, 
had  become  a  first-rate  executant.  One 
who  has  once  learned  Mr.  Curwen's 
secret  of  key-relationship,  so  valuable 
to  the  vocalist,  can  never  forget  it ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  player — to  whom  this 
secret,  unless  for  transposition,  is  not 
so  important — he  finds  himself,  some- 
times much  to  his  annoyance  and 
generally  against  his  will,  mentally 
Sol-faing  the  staff  even  in  the  most 
intricate  compositions.  There  is  thus 
continually  going  on  a  confused  process 
of  reading,  partly  by  syllable,  partly  by 
absolute  pitch-note,  which,  in  all  but 
the  simplest  music  is  irksome  and  detri- 
mental to  the  player.  We  have  known 
Sol-faists  accompany  oratorio  recitatives 
with  irritating  indecision  solely  because, 
instead  of  reading  the  chords  as  a  staff- 
notationist  would  read  them,  they  wor- 
ried themselves  with  the  attempt  to 
turn  these  chords  into  their  Sol-fa 
equivalents — a  by  no  means  easy  task 
in  cases  of  doubtful  tonality. 

These     arguments    are,  of     course, 
directed  partly  against  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
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notation  as  a  notation  of  the  keyboard. 
But  in  truth  the  Sol-faists  do  not  urge 
that  their  notation  should  be  adopted 
by  the  player.  The  President  of  the 
College  said  in  a  recent  lecture  : — "  I  do 
not  myself  consider  that  we  have  yet 
had  enough  experience  of  the  use  of 
our  notation  for  instruments  to  justify 
us  in  speaking  as  strongly  of  its 
superiority  in  this  as  we  do  of  its 
superiority  in  the  vocal  department." 
The  point  is  perhaps  directly  of  no  great 
importance.  The  minority  only  learn  to 
play,  nearly  every  one  wants  to  learn 
to  sing,  and,  as  Dr.  Hullah  used  to  re- 
mark, all  musical  education,  whether 
of  players  or  singers,  should  begin  with 
singing.  Still,  nothing  will  hinder  Sol- 
faists  from  adapting  their  notation  to 
any  instrument  within  their  reach  ;  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  at  the  present  moment 
there  are  hundreds  of  players,  especially 
of  the  harmonium  and  organ,  using  it. 
It  is  also  employed  to  some  extent  by 
brass  bands  and  for  the  violin.  One 
advantage  is  claimed  for  it,  namely  that 
it  facilitates  the  transposition  of  the 
music  by  the  player  into  any  key.  Of 
course  in  accompanying  voices,  this  is 
frequently  an  advantage  ;  but  it  is  just 
as  frequently  a  disadvantage  in  leading 
amateur  players  to  shirk  the  more  dif- 
ficult keys.  We  have  in  our  mind  a 
Sol-f  aist  who  never  by  any  chance  plays 
in  E  or  A  flat ;  if  tunes  are  marked  for 
these  keys  they  are  calmly  played  in  F 
or  G  !  Of  course  this  is  no  fault  of  the 
notation,  except  so  far  as  it  is  a  temp- 
tation to  laziness  on  the  part  of  the 
player.  There  will  always  be  two 
things  to  militate  against  any  large  em- 
ployment of  Sol-fa  by  instrumentalists. 
These  are,  first,  the  lack  of  professional 
teachers — that  is  Sol-fa  teachers  of  key- 
board instruments — and,  second,  the 
want  of  a  literature  of  instrumental 
music  in  the  letter-notation.  When 
the  writer  of  this  paper  some  years  ago 
left  a  small  town  where  he  was  profes- 
sionally engaged,  three  Sol-fa  instru- 
mental pupils  had  to  give  up  their 
studies  because  the  writer's  successor 
knew  nothing  of  the  letter-notation. 
Such  cases  are  by  no  means  uncommon, 


and  they  will  multiply  as  time  goes  on. 
Already  a  good  deal  of  instrumental 
music  has  been  translated,  but  it  is 
mostly  outside  the  great  classics  of  the 
art ;  and  there  has  been  so  much  to  do 
in  the  way  of  translation  for  the  singer 
that  the  player  has  received  only  second- 
ary and  often  very  feeble-hearted  con- 
sideration. The  want  of  Sol-fa  organists 
has  been  deplored  by  those  who  believe 
they  would  make  the  best  choir-trainers. 
But  what  is  the  use  of  crying  for  Sol-fa 
organists  while  as  yet  not  one  of  Bach's 
great  fugues  exists  outside  the  staff 
notation?  The  real  trouble  is  to 
get  players  who  have  been  trained 
at  the  old  institutions  to  learn  as 
much  of  Sol-fa  as  will  enable  them 
to  turn  it  to  advantage  for  vocal  work. 
The  position  seems,  on  the  whole,  to 
be  somewhat  difficult — the  position, 
that  is  to  say,  of  reconciling  the  func- 
tions of  the  instrumentalist  with  the 
functions  of  the  vocal  teacher  ;  and  we 
do  not  see  that  it  can  be  improved  on 
the  side  of  Sol-fa  in  any  other  way  than 
by  widening  the  scope  of  study  at  the 
College  as  already  suggested.  The 
great  consideration  in  the  meantime  is 
perhaps  the  pecuniary  one ;  but  there 
is  no  apparent  reason  why  an  institu- 
tion based  on  Sol-fa  methods  should  not 
flourish  and  pay  its  way  as  well  as  one 
conducted  on  the  ordinary  system. 
We  plead  for  musical  cosmopolitanism 
in  the  interests  of  the  teachers. 

The  system  of  certificates  inaugurat- 
ed by  the  College  has  done  much  to 
give  the  labours  of  the  Sol-faists  a 
permanent  value.  These  certificates 
are  of  many  grades,  and  in  all  branches 
of  musical  study  which  may  be  said  to 
bear  on  vocal  work.  During  the  year 
ending  March,  1890,  the  College  issued 
24,415  certificates,  and  the  number  is 
always  on  the  increase.  In  the  course 
of  last  year,  schemes  for  the  revision 
of  the  examinations  have  been  under 
consideration  at  head-quarters,  but 
no  official  announcement  has  yet 
been  made  on  the  subject.  One 
great  objection  to  the  present  sys- 
tem is,  in  our  opinion,  that  teachers 
are  allowed  to  examine  their  own 
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pupiJs.  We  say  "allowed,"  but  in 
most  cases  if  his  pupils  are  to  be  ex- 
amined at  all  the  teacher  has  no  option 
in  the  matter.  It  may  be — it  un- 
doubtedly is — the  case  that  a  pupil  will 
sho\t  less  nervousness  under  examina- 
tion by  his  own  instructor  than  by  a 
stranger ;  but  it  is  also  the  case  that 
a  teacher  may  be  too  lenient  with 
those  whom  he  has  taught,  and  permit 
them  to  pass  when  a  stranger  would 
not.  We  make  no  charge  of  want  of 
integrity  against  the  teachers.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  honourable  men  ; 
but  human  nature  is  human  nature 
even  in  musical  examinations,  and  we 
think  the  College  would  do  well  to 
arrange  for  some  other  method  of 
working  the  certificates  than  that  at 
present  in  use. 

The  great  success  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
notation  in  producing  such  results  as 
we  have  seen  with  so  little  effort  and 
by  means  so  simple,  naturally  leads  to 
the  inquiry — What  are  its  special 
advantages  as  a  notation  compared 
with  the  ordinary  mode  of  writing 
music  ?  The  answer  is  found  partly  in 
Mr.  Curwen's  motto — "  Easy,  Cheap 
and  True."  The  staff- notation  is  not 
easy,  it  is  not  cheap,  and  the  Sol-faists 
maintain  that  as  a  vocal  factor  it  is 
not  true.  The  great  point  in  favour 
of  the  letter-notation  is  that,  whereas 
the  staff  requires  the  mastery  of  a 
whole  system  of  scales  with  their  com- 
plications of  clefs  and  sharps  and  flats, 
the  former  knows  of  only  one  scale  ; 
and  die  seven  sounds  of  this  scale  are 
so  plainly  evident  alike  to  eye  and  ear, 
that  the  correct  singing  of  intervals 
becomes  a  matter  of  comparative  ease. 
In  tiie  staff-system,  as  even  Sir  John 
Stainer,  the  Oxford  Professor  of  Music, 
has  admitted,  intervals  become  stumb- 
ling blocks  to  singers  because  their 
exaci  size — major  or  minor,  perfect  or 
imperfect — depends  not  only  upon  a 
vivid  remembrance  of  the  scale  of  the 
original  key-signature,  but  upon  the 
counter  orders  issued  by  accidentals, 
which  may  at  any  moment  themselves 
be  countermanded  by  signs  brought 
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from  the  signature  for  the  purpose.  In 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred 
the  first  impulse  of  a  singer  is,  when  a 
vocal  part  is  placed  before  him,  to  con- 
sider the  relations  of  the  sounds  to  the 
key-scale  and  to  each  other.      The  old 
notation  does  not  enable  him  to  do  this 
with  any  facility  ;  the  letter-notation, 
on  the  other  hand,  tells  him,  without 
any  process  of  reasoning  whatever,  what 
note   to  begin  on  and  what  intervals 
to  sing  after  he  has  begun.     The  staff, 
in  absurdly  treating  the  key  of  C  as 
the  "  natural  "  key  and  all  other  keys 
as  departures  from  that,  is  essentially 
defective  for  singers.     To   the  singer 
one  key  is  the  same  as  another.     Of 
course    with   the   player    the   case    is 
different,  but  the  singer  and  the  player 
are  quite  distinct,  and  what  is  easy  to 
the  one  may  become  extremely  difficult 
to  the  other.     To  note  another  point, 
its  showing  a  change   of   key  always 
when    such    a    change     occurs    is    a 
strong   recommendation  in   favour   of 
Tonic   Sol-fa.      When   carefully   writ- 
ten  in    the    letter  -  notation    all    the 
worst   difficulties  of   shifting   tonality 
exhibited   by   the    staff   are  found  to 
have      vanished,      and     the      singer's 
easy     power     of      reading     at     sight 
is    at    once    immeasurably  increased. 
This  power  of  reading  at  sight  which 
the  letter-notation  gives  to  the  vocalist 
has   been  proved  again  and   again  in 
the  most  practical  way.     It  is  quite  a 
common  thing  to  see  a  choir  of  some 
thousands  of  members  singing  in  public 
an    anthem    or   part-song  which  they 
have    never   seen    until    just     before 
attacking  it. 

Nothing  but  the  complicated  repul- 
siveness  of  the  staff-notation  can  ac- 
count for  its  non-success  in  making 
readers  of  music  to  the  same  extent  as 
this.  Any  one,  even  a  child,  with  a 
mpderately  good  ear,  can  be  taught  to 
sing  at  sight  as  easily  as  to  read 
at  sight ;  but  this  cannot  be  done 
except  after  immense  labour  with  the 
notation  of  the  staff,  either  as  it  stands 
or  with  the  modifications  and  accre- 
tions that  have  been  tried  in  various 
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quarters.  Some  years  ago  the  School- 
Board  children  of  Dundee  and  Aber- 
deen electrified  musical  Scotland  by 
their  performances  of  the  soprano  and 
contralto  parts — solo  as  well  as  chorus 
— of  The  Messiah.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  ask  whether  such  a  feat  could 
be  accomplished  by  the  staff.  It  would 
simply  be  impossible — or,  at  any  rate, 
it  would  only  be  possible  after  the 
children  had  been  prepared  for  the 
staff  by  a  separate  and  introductory 
notation.  And  this  leads  us  to  remark 
that  there  has  never  been  any  serious 
intention  on  the  part  of  Sol-faists  to 
supplant  the  staff.  "  The  latter,"  says 
Mr.  Curwen,  truly,  "  is  the  heritage  of 
centuries  and  is  never  likely  to  be 
changed,  even  in  a  small  degree.  It  is 
fixed  by  custom,  and  the  enormous 
mass  of  printed  music  in  it  acts  as  a 
vis  inertice  which  repels  all  attempts  at 
reform."  The  Sol-fa  pupil  is  therefore 
really  being  prepared  for  the  difficulties 
of  the  staff  by  a  system  which  success- 
fully graduates-  and  methodises  these 
difficulties.  It  has  been f  shown  over 
and  over  again  that  the  only  way  of 
thoroughly  mastering  the  staff  is  by 
the  application  of  Sol-fa  principles ; 
and  it  is  but  simple  truth  to  say  that 
Mr.  Curwen' s  teachers  are  every  year 
turning  out  readers  of  the  ordinary 
musical  notation  by  the  thousand. 
Their  pupils  are  constantly  crowding 
into  the  ranks  of  the  orthodox  musical 
societies  ;  and  the  conductors  of  these 
societies  bear  ready  witness  that 
Tonic  Sol-faists  make  better  readers  of 
the  ordinary  notation  than  pupils 
trained  on  any  other  plan.  Most  of 
the  College  certificates  have  an  optional 
staff  test,  and  the  statistics  show  that 
two-thirds  of  the  best  students  regu- 
larly pass  this  test.  "  If  the  people 
who  deride  us  would  only  believe  it," 
says  Mr.  Curwen,  "  we  are  making 
more  readers  of  the  old  notation  than 
the  teachers  of  all  other  systems  put 
together  !  "  From  our  own  experience 
we  can  testify  that  this  is  actually  the 


The   opinions   now   held    regarding 


Tonic  Sol-fa  by  distinguished  musicians 
and  scientists  of  the  older  faith  are  in 
the  main  favourable.  On  the  other- 
hand,  there  is  a  considerable  feeling 
of  prejudice — for  it  is  nothing  else — 
among  the  musical  rank  and  file, 
those  whom  the  Sol-faists  consider  the 
half-educated  professionals  and  ama- 
teurs. The  fact  that  the  movement  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  a  new  musical 
alphabet  is  the  head  and  front  of  offence 
in  these  quarters ;  give  up  this,  and 
the  followers  of  Mr.  Curwen  are  as- 
sured that  they  will  be  received  with 
open  arms  into  the  orthodox  com- 
munion. In  their  view,  however,  to 
abandon  the  letter-notation  would  be 
to  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the  system. 
"Our  notation  is  the  source  of  our 
success,  the  inspiration  of  every  true 
Tonic  Sol-fa  teacher  " — this  has  always 
been  and  is  likely  to  be  the  reply  given 
to  those  who  would  win  the  Sol-faists 
back  to  the  old  way.  The  teachers  of 
the  system  have  always  calculated  on 
ridicule  and  even  on  abuse,  but  the 
persecution  with  which  they  have  met 
seems  only  to  have  served  to  keep  their 
spirits  up  and  to  heighten  their  enthu- 
siasm for  the  cause.  The  fight  is  to  a 
great  extent  over  now,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  resist  the  evidence  of  good 
work  accomplished ;  but  there  is  still 
too  much  affected  depreciation  of  the 
labours  of  the  new  notation  teachers. 
The  teachers  can  themselves  meet  this 
depreciation  by  asserting  their  place  in 
the  musical  education  of  the  country, 
and  by  reminding  the  public  that  but 
for  the  foundation  they  lay  the  higher 
departments  of  work  would  not  receive 
support.  But  even  this  defence  should 
be  uncalled  for.  The  professional  who 
sits  at  home,  and  in  his  warm  room  re- 
ceives perhaps  a  solitary  pupil,  has  no 
right  to  despise  the  humble  teacher 
who  may  be  travelling  many  miles 
of  desolate  country  in  a  stormy 
winter's  night  in  order  to  give  the 
power  of  reading  music  not  to  one 
but  to  many  pupils.  "  He  is  only  a 
Sol-faist,"  is  but  too  often  remarked 
of  men  who  are  doing  noble  work 
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for  the  cause  of  music  among  the  held  throughout  the  kingdom  as  well 
masses.  as  those  proposed  to  be  held  in  London. 
During  the  present  year  it  is  in  The  jubilee  will  thus  be  a  truly  national 
tended  to  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  the  event,  appealing  to  all  who  are  in- 
birlh  of  this  great  movement  of  Tonic  terested  in  music,  arousing  the  en- 
Sol-fa,  and  plans  are  now  being  dis-  thusiasm  of  musical  reformers,  and  ex- 
cus.sed  and  arrangements  made  for  tending  the  work  of  Sol-fa  in  each 
demonstrations  and  meetings.  It  is  district, 
expected  that  many  gatherings  will  be  J.  CUTHBERT  HADDEN. 
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I. 

EVIDENTLY  something  unusual  was 
toward  in  Ruddiford.  In  the  early 
evening  a  Portent  had  appeared,  in 
the  shape  of  a  man  with  a  bugle. 

This  bugler  stationed  himself  at  one 
end  of  the  long  street  which  contained 
nearly  the  whole  town,  and  blew  a 
blast  that  made  the  ears  of  every  one 
in  the  place  to  tingle  again.  He  was  a 
stout  man,  this  bugler,  in  scarlet  uni- 
form, and  must  have  been  proud  of  his 
vocation,  or  he  would  scarcely  have 
considered  it  necessary  to  blow  again, 
even  louder  than  before,  after  he  had 
moved  on  barely  a  hundred  yards.  It 
really  seemed  wrong  of  him  to  disturb 
the  still  June  air  in  this  fashion,  and 
the  startled  swallows  skimming  to  and 
fro  quickened  their  flight,  not  know- 
ing what  to  make  of  it.  But  he  did 
not  notice  this,  and  went  on  raising  the 
clamorous  call  again  and  again,  as  he 
made  his  way  slowly  down  the  street. 
The  little  boys  flocked  round  him  like 
flies,  and  followed  his  steps  with  patter- 
ing feet ;  and  whenever  he  stopped 
they  gathered  apart  in  an  anxious 
group,  and  watched  the  bugle  go  to 
his  lips  with  such  intensity  of  interest 
that  every  little  brow  was  rumpled 
and  every  little  mouth  puffed  out  in 
sympathy. 

At  last  the  bugler  reached  the 
further  end  of  the  street,  and  was 
heard  no  more.  But  his  passing  had 
completely  broken  up  the  placid  calm 
which  had  brooded  over  the  town  all 
day.  The  long  street  burst  at  once 
into  fitful  activity,  and  everywhere 
clean-aproned  men  and  boys  were  pop- 
ping in  and  out  of  the  shops,  with 
thump  and  clatter,  putting  up  the  heavy 
wooden  shutters.  Then  the  men  and 
boys  disappeared,  and  for  a  space  the 
glowing  sun.  sauntering  along  the 


western  horizon  as  his  fashion  is  in 
June,  glanced  the  whole  length  of  the 
desolate  street  without  being  able  to 
strike  a  single  shadow. 

But  the  desolation  was  only  moment- 
ary, the  stillness  that  of  a  pot  just 
before  it  comes  a-boil.  Extraordinary 
figures  suddenly  appeared  in  every 
quarter — figures  in  military  attire  and 
yet  most  ludicrously  unmilitary  in 
aspect ;  and  every  such  figure  was  the 
centre  of  a  cluster.  All  down  the 
street  the  scarlet  coats  blazed  in  the 
sun,  and  they  and  their  soberer  satel- 
lites flowed  steadily  in  one  direction. 

Finally  they  became  concentrated 
in  an  open  space  under  the  shadow  of 
the  old  church  tower,  and  there,  jostled 
by  a  crowd  of  onlookers,  they  arranged 
themselves  in  two  uneven  ranks,  and 
stood  forth  the  X.  Company  of  the 
Fifth  Cornshire  Rifle  Volunteers. 

They  were  as  jovial  and  good-natured 
a  set  of  men,  these  volunteers,  and  as 
undisciplined,  as  you  could  have  picked 
up  anywhere.  They  were  just  a  pack 
of  lads  brimful  of  fun  and  mischief, 
even  though  some  of  them  were  mature 
in  years.  Healthy  eyes  twinkled  out 
as  merrily  from  above  bushy  grizzled 
beards  as  from  over  the  smoothest 
chin,  and  there  was  not  a  sad  heart  in 
the  lot.  They  were  all  friends  and 
neighbours — not  more  than  three  score 
of  them  altogether  unless  you  counted 
the  band — and  were  animated  by  a 
single  desire,  which  was,  to  have  as 
jolly  a  time  of  it  as  possible. 

The  band  itself  formed  a  separate 
cluster  in  which  the  musicians  stood, 
hugging  their  ponderous  instruments 
as  though  they  loved  them.  Since 
every  true  Ruddif  ordian  takes  a  healthy 
delight  in  noise,  this  band  was  extreme- 
ly popular,  and  was  disproportionately 
strong.  It  numbered  five-and-twenty 
pairs  of  vigorous  lungs,  beside  the 
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drummer,  and  would  have  been  still 
larger  if  the  men  could  have  had  their 
choice.  It  was  quite  a  local  institution, 
and  did  duty  at  every  club -feast  and 
agricultural  show  for  miles  around. 

The  captain  of  this  array  was  the 
great  gentleman  who  owned  the  big 
brewery  behind  the  church.  Full  of 
importance  he  strutted  to  and  fro 
in  front  of  his  men  whenever  the 
crowd  would  let  him,  but  found  the 
labour  of  sustaining,  among  his  other 
military  embellishments,  a  large  eye- 
glass under  his  left  eyebrow  too  severe 
to  allow  him  much  time  for  anything 
else.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  he 
could  see  anything  through  it,  and  his 
men,  having  discovered  this,  made  fun 
of  him  to  his  face.  He  was  indeed  by 
no  means  popular  with  them,  though  of 
course  quite  unconscious  of  the  fact. 
His  lieutenant,  the  young  miller, 
was  on  the  other  hand  a  general 
favourite ;  but  then  he  was  hail-fellow- 
well-met  with  every  member  of  the 
corps,  and  they  called  him  by  his 
Christian  name  and  exchanged  "  chaff  " 
witli  him  as  he  moved  about  among 
them.  As  for  the  drill-sergeant,  he 
was  an  easy-going  Irishman,  and  had 
given  up  all  hope  of  the  Fifth  Corn- 
shire  long  ago. 

From  the  general  enthusiasm  it  was 
evident  that  this  muster  was  no  ordin- 
ary affair,  no  mere  drilling  practice 
such  as  the  Ruddifordian  volunteers 
love  d  to  shirk,  wherein  after  no  end  of 
tedious  marching  and  counter-marching 
their  rifles  were  brought  to  the  "pre- 
sent "  with  empty  barrels,  and  nothing 
louder  than  a  tantalizing  click  followed 
the  word  "  Fire."  No  !  This  time  it 
was  cartridge  they  were  to  have,  and 
plenty  of  it ;  and  the  business  on  hand 
was  a  real  sham-fight,  such  as  only 
happened  once  in  a  time,  and,  when  it 
did,  was  reckoned  by  every  one  in 
Ruddiford  as  good  as  any  circus.  No 
wonder  therefore  that  every  one  was 
elated. 

First  the  men  were  to  march  the 
whole  length  of  the  town,  a  very  grati- 
fying arrangement  both  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  and  then  out  into 


the  country  for  two  miles  until  they 
came  to  the  wide  pasture  half-way 
between  Ruddiford  and  Ditchfallow, 
where  the  Ditchfallow  corps  would 
meet  them  and  they  would  proceed  to 
annihilate  each  other  with  blank 
cartridge. 

Their  exuberant  spirits  at  this  pros- 
pect revealed  itself  even  on  the  roll-call 
and  the  facetious  ones  responded  to 
their  names  with  "  Here  !  "  "  There  !  " 
"  Yonder  !  "  "  Gone  to  bed !  "  and  such 
like  witticisms,  given  it  is  true,  in  a 
tone  intended  to  reach  only  to  the  ears 
of; their  comrades.  Then  some  pre- 
liminary evolutions  were  attempted, 
but  the  press  of  spectators  brought  all 
to  confusion.  So  the  signal  was  given 
for  which  the  band  had  been  impa- 
tiently waiting.  —  Thud —  thud — thud 
went  the  drum,  and  then,  with  a 
sudden  blare  that  astonished  even  the 
cows  and  set  the  horses  galloping  wildly 
in  every  field  for  miles  around,  the 
band  struck  up.  Off  went  the  musicians 
down  the  long  Main  Street,  and  the  rest 
of  the  corps  muddled  itself  somehow  or 
other  into  fours  and  followed. 


II. 

In  its  idle  moments  Ruddiford  fre- 
quently speculated  upon  the  past 
history  of  one  of  its  inhabitants.  This 
was  natural,  because  he  was  the  only 
man  in  the  town  whose  career  had  not 
been  watched  from  the  beginning.  He 
had  not  started  at  the  beginning  like 
the  rest, — he  had  come  to  them  with 
his  career  accomplished. 

It  was  always  reported  in  Ruddiford 
that  Mr.  Cayton  had  come  to  live  there 
because  of  the  healthiness  of  the  air 
and  the  cheerfulness  of  the  company  ; 
but  the  clever  ones,  whose  eyes  saw 
deeper  into  the  millstone,  whispered 
mysteriously  that  it  suited  a  certain 
noble  family  very  well  to  bury  alive  its 
stricken  member  in  this  quiet  out-of- 
the-way  place.  Perhaps  it  did,  — any- 
how the  poor  weary-faced,  wandering- 
eyed  invalid  had  drifted  hither  with 
his  solitary  attendant  some  years  be- 
fore, and  was  here  still.  The  attendant, 
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a  morose,  coarse-featured  man,  was  by 
no  means  easy  to  approach,  and  though 
in  the  early  days  of  his  arrival  Ruddi- 
ford had  plied  him  with  its  wonted 
liquorish  hospitality  on  every  available 
occasion,  he  remained  obdurate  and 
uncommunicative.  This  made  Ruddi- 
ford look  upon  him  as  something  of  a 
swindler,  and  it  thereafter  held  aloof 
from  him. 

Mr.  Cayton  and  his  servant  lodged 
in  a  pleasant  house  standing  back 
from  the  road  in  one  of  the  side-lanes 
of  the  town,  and  there  almost  any 
day  when  it  was  fine,  the  tall  thin 
melancholy  figure  of  the  former  might 
be  seen  straying  aimlessly  backwards 
and  forwards  along  the  garden  paths, 
and  generally  the  square-set  short- 
necked  form  of  the  latter  was  not  far 
behind.  Gradually  the  calm  and  fresh- 
ness of  the  country  had  called  back  in 
some  degree  the  bodily  powers  of  the 
invalid,  but  you  had  but  to  look  into 
his  restless  gray  eyes  to  see  that  some- 
thing had  gone  which  was  past  recall. 

When  Ruddiford   had   had  time  to 
get  thoroughly    accustomed    to    these 
figures  and  to  regard   them  as   really 
belonging   to   itself,    it   became   quite 
proud  of  them  and  made  them  one  of §the 
stock  subjects    for  discussion    during 
the  long  winter  evenings  in  the  snug 
bar  of  the   "George."     If  a  Ditchfal- 
lovian  was  present  he  was  often  twitted 
on  the  absence  of  any  such  attraction 
in  his  own  town.     Even  the  little  boys 
were  interested ;  as  they  went  to  school 
they  used   often   to   press  their   little 
noses  between  the  pailings  and  watch 
the  silent  figure  for  a  time,  and  then 
shout  out  "  Au'd  Softie  "  and  run  away 
as  fast  as  their  legs  would  carry  them, 
boasting  all  day  after  of  their  boldness. 
The  years  passed,  and  still  the  tall 
form  moved  aimlessly  along  the  garden 
paths,  tapping  the  flowers  occasionally 
with  his  light  cane.     Time  had  been 
for  him, — but  was  no  more.     He  was 
there  as  usual,  on  this  very  June  night, 
when  not  a  soul  in  Ruddiford  but  had 
hurried  away  either  to  watch  the  volun- 
teers  or  to   join  them — he  alone  un- 
conscious and  undisturbed. 


But  hark  !  what  march  is  that  they 

are  playing  1    Surely .     Mr.  Cayton 

has  lifted  his  head  and  is  listening 
attentively.  As  he  listens  faint  gleams 
of  expression  play  across  the  blankness 
of  his  countenance.  He  leans  forward 
for  a  moment,  and  then  moves  slowly 
and  deliberately  towards  the  gate. 
Reaching  it,  he  looks  furtively  around 
him,  but  for  once  the  watchful  eyes  he 
dreads  are  not  upon  him.  He  opens 
the  gate,  and  steps  boldly  into  a  world 
unvisited  for  years. 

III. 

People  came  from  far  enough  to 
Ruddiford  for  its  trout-fishing,  and 
whenever  they  came  they  always  put 
up  at  the  "George."  The  wonderful 
reputation  which  the  house  had  gained 
was  another  stock  subject  with  the 
topers  in  the  bar.  The  windows  of  the 
coffee-room  looked  out  on  Main  Street, 
and  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  had 
been  fishing  all  day,  was  sitting  at  the 
table  there  busy  with  a  substantial 
meal,  when  the  uproar  began  at  the  end 
of  the  street. 

He  stopped  eating  to  ask  the  waiter 
"what  the  deuce  was  the  matter." 
"It's  our  Rifles,  sir,"  said  the  waiter. 
"  There's  going  to  be  a  sham  fight  to- 
night, sir,  and  a  good  deal  of  shooting, 
and,  if  you  please,  if  there's  nothing 
else  you  think  you'll  want  I  should 
very  much  like  to  go,  sir ; "  and  then, 
as  if  afraid  of  a  possible  veto,  he  rushed 
up  stairs  forthwith  to  change  his  coat, 
reappearing  a  moment  later,  ludicrously 
altered  in  appearance.  "  Sure  there's 

nothing  you'll  want,  sir very  fine 

band,   sir,"   and  then  he  vanished  for 
good. 

Evidently  the  gentleman  did  not 
relish  this  disturbance  ;  his  eyes  dilated 
and  he  snorted  a  little  as  he  got  up, 
and  strode  to  the  window.  In  doing  so 
he  betrayed  his  military  training.  He 
was  in  fact  a  retired  officer  of  the 
"  Regulars,"  and  the  scorn  depicted  on 
his  face  as  he  watched  the  procession 
pass  the  window  was  terrible  to  behold. 
"  Fools  !  asses  !  idiots  !  "  he  snorted. 
"  Wasting  good  time  and  good  money 
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in  child's  play  !  Not  the  making  of  a 
soldier  among  'em  !  Bah  ! "  and  he 
banged  down  the  window  to  shut  out 
the  noise,  and  drank  three  glasses  of 
wine  in  rapid  succession  to  soothe  his 
ruffled  feelings. 

No  one  could  deny  it ;  it  was  a  try- 
ing sight.  Such  a  crew  !  First  the 
band  puffing  out  blasts  of  sound  like 
the  spasms  of  a  locomotive,  preceded 
and  surrounded  by  their  friends  and 
admirers ;  and  the  drummer  who 
wielded  the  drumstick  with  one  hand 
and  the  cymbals  with  the  other,  and 
coujd  scarcely  get  elbow-room  for  the 
children  on  either  side  of  him.  Then 
the  company,  all  at  sixes  and  sevens, 
with  their  rifles  sloped  at  all  angles, 
bumping  and  jostling  each  other  as 
they  turned  about  to  shout  their 
greetings  to  friends  on  the  side-walks. 
Gaily  they  all  stamped  along,  careless 
of  orders.  The  little  boys  dared  each 
othor  to  rush  across  the  ranks,  and 
the  men  good-naturedly  gave  way 
to  let  them  do  so.  Relations  and 
families,  "by  tens  and  dozens"  like 
the  Hamelin  rats,  hastened  along  be- 
side them  and  kept  up  a  running  fire 
of  Conversation  and  comment.  "Hi  ! 
there's  me  bruther  Bill  ! "  yelled  one 
urcliin.  "  Tom  !  let  me  see  d'  buckle  a 
rubbed  bright  for  tha,"  cried  another. 
"  John,  le-ak  at  thee  bairns  !  "  sang 
out  a  stout  matron  in  the  midst  of  a 
circle.  In  vain  the  little  lieutenant 
pleaded,  and  expostulated,— they  only 
laughed  and  told  him  to  take  it  easy 
— they  were  all  right. 

At  last  even  the  captain  began  to 
forget  his  eye-glass  and  to  feel  that  he 
was  not  getting  quite  so  much  credit 
from  the  display  as  he  ought,  and  as 
the  bare  suspicion  of  such  a  thing  dis- 
turbed him,  he  determined  to  turn  up 
out  of  Main  Street  and  into  the  country 
lanes  at  once.  "  Left-wheel,"  he 
shouted  ;  but  not  they  !  They  always 
had  gone  the  length  of  Main  Street, 
and  were  not  going  to  be  balked  in 
thai  way.  "  Left-wheel !  "  reiterated 
the  little  lieutenant.  "  Oh,  I  say, 
there,  do  left-wheel ;  down  Cowpas- 
ture  Lane,  you  know  !  "  They  pro- 


fessed not  to  hear  and  went  rollicking 
forward. 

But  the  worst  was  to  come  !  Sud- 
denly amid  all  this  tumult  a  well-known 
figure  was  seen  hastening  down  the 
lane  directly  towards  them,  and  in  a 
moment  Mr.  Cayton  had  pushed  his 
way  through  the  throng,  and  ranged 
alongside  the  marching  column,  falling 
easily  into  step  as  he  did  so  and  bring- 
ing his  cane  to  his  shoulder  as  though 
it  were  a  sabre. 

His  appearance  in  this  fashion 
caused  roars  of  laughter.  The  little 
boys  jumped  with  delight  :  "  Le-ak  at 
Aud  Softie  playing  soulger  !  Hi,  Softie, 
Ready  !  Present !  Fire  !  "  But  he  was 
oblivious  and  looked  straight  ahead, 
his  thin  face  glowing  with  awakened 
life.  Of  course  he  became  the  centre  of 
attraction  ;  every  man  in  the  company 
wanted  to  see  him,  and  in  their  effort 
destroyed  the  last  semblance  of  rank. 
The  musicians  wondered  what  was 
happening  behind  and  must  needs  turn 
about  sharply  to  find  out ;  and  thus 
the  trombone  clashed  up  suddenly 
against  the  bassoon,  and  the  bassoon- 
man's  brass  was  thrown  from  his  lips 
in  the  middle  of  a  note,  while  the 
trombone-player  had  three  or  four 
inches  of  his  mouth-piece  jammed  into 
his  mouth  to  the  imminent  danger  of 
his  teeth,  a  little  incident  which  was 
fairly  too  much  for  the  rest  of  the 
players.  Their  effort  to  smother  their 
laughter  only  brought  forth  the  drollest 
sounds  from  their  instruments,  and  in- 
creased the  general  hilarity.  Their 
leader  held  out  longest,  but  had  to 
give  in  after  a  most  wonderful  squeaky 
quaver  from  his  cornet,  and  then  the 
whole  burden  of  the  day  fell  upon  the 
drum.  Happily  the  drummer  was  a 
tower  of  strength,  and  proud  of  his 
advantage  thumped  away  steadily,  all 
the  time  laughing  louder  than  any  of 
them. 

The  captain  bit  his  lips  and  dropped 
his  eye-glass,  but  dared  do  nothing  for 
fear  of  making  himself  look  ridiculous. 
The  little  lieutenant,  however,  ran  for- 
ward and  touched  the  new  recruit  on 
the  arm.  "Mr.  Cayton,"  he  said  gently, 
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"  will  you  please  walk  on  the  path?  " 
But  Mr.  Cayton  neither  saw  nor 
heard  him ;  he  saw  only  something 
that  had  happened  long  ago,  and 
marched  along  with  head  erect  in  an 
ecstasy,  while  the  young  officer  fell 
back  abashed  and  discomfited. 

So  on  they  went,  and  gradually  the 
laughter  died  away,  and  the  band  took 
up  its  strain  again,  and  somehow  the 
corps  began  to  feel  that  after  all  the 
joke  was  going  against  them.  They 
glanced  uneasily  at  the  bearing  of  their 
strange  comrade,  and  were  not  satisfied 
with  themselves.  The  man  who  stood 
next  him  grew  bashful  and  self-con- 
scious under  the  scrutiny  his  neighbour 
attracted,  and  doubted  whether  a  com- 
parison between  them  would  be  favour- 
able to  himself.  So  he  straightened 
himself  and  held  up  his  head  in  a 
desperate  effort  to  look  unconcerned. 
His  example  infected  his  right-hand 
neighbour,  who  in  turn  had  to  abandon 
his  slouching,  and,  through  him,  the 
whole  rank.  The  next  rank  noticed 
this,  and  was  forced  in  self-defence  to 
mend  its  own  attitude ;  and  so  with 
the  next,  and  next.  Thus  not  many 
minutes  had  passed  before  the  aspect 
of  the  whole  column  was  changed. 

It  emerged  from  the  further  end  of 
the  street  so  altered  in  every  way  that 
it  might  reasonably  have  had  doubts 
as  to  its  own  identity. 


IV. 

Though  the  field  on  which  the  sham- 
fight  was  to  be  held  was  spacious,  and 
had  much  to  recommend  it,  there 
were  certain  drawbacks.  The  turf  was 
short  and  pleasant  to  tread,  but  the 
surface  had  many  inequalities,  and  on 
one  side  the  ground  dipped  away  steeply 
towards  a  little  valley  wherein  ran  a 
shallow  stream.  The  steep  slopes  might 
indeed  be  avoided,  but  there  were 
other  things  which  it  was  far  more 
difficult  to  avoid,  and  these  were  the 
cows.  It  was  a  famous  place  for  cows, 
and  these  cows  stuck  to  their  acres  like 
Irishmen,  and  were  just  as  difficult  to 
eject.  It  was  really  remarkable  how 


obdurate  and  unreasonable  they  be- 
came when  the  red-coated  detachment- 
arrived  to  drive  them  out  of  the  way. 
Had  these  men  approached  in  their 
every- day  clothes,  there  was  not  a  cow 
in  the  herd  but  would  have  gone  on 
calmly  grazing  while  they  had  stood 
round  it,  and  punched  its  ribs  and 
pulled  its  skin,  and  learnedly  discussed 
its  condition.  But  directly  the  same 
men  appeared  in  uniform  the  peace  of 
every  animal's  mind  was  broken;  up 
went  every  tail,  and  to  and  fro  they 
galloped  from  fence  to  fence  in  a  state 
of  imbecile  stupidity. 

Many  and  many  a  time  just  when 
the  squads  had  been  carefully  and 
laboriously  prepared  for  cavalry,  the 
formation  had  been  broken  all  to  pieces 
in  a  moment  by  the  stampeding  of  a 
fractious  brute  of  a  cow.  This  was 
one  of  the  chief  horrors  of  war  at 
Ruddiford.  The  irrepressibility  of  the 
small  boys  who  persisted  in  getting  in 
front  of  the  firing  line  and  feigning 
to  be  shot  was  another. 

A  policeman  guarded  the  gate  of 
this  field,  and,  as  the  men  of  Kuddi- 
ford  marched  through,  he  did  his  best, 
with  moderate  success,  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  the  camp-followers. 

The  Ditchfallow  corps  was  already 
busy  with  its  manreuvres  at  the  further 
end  of  the  long  pasture,  and  the  bands- 
men of  both  armies  were  detached  to 
clear  off  the  obnoxious  animals  from 
the  intervening  space,  so  as  to  leave 
room  for  the  combat. 

Meanwhile  the  men  made  their  pre- 
liminary marches  and  countermarches, 
and  arrayed  themselves  in  line  and  in 
column,  and  in  all  sorts  of  fashions, 
with  such  an  unusual  approach  to  pre- 
cision that  the  amazed  lieutenant  could 
scarcely  believe  his  eyes.  And  the  poor 
gentleman  in  black  accompanied  them 
in  all  their  movements.  The  captain 
indeed  strongly  resented  his  presence, 
but  did  not  know  what  to  do.  He 
had  already  gone  so  far  as  to  declare 
in  pompous  tones  that  the  public  were 
not  to  be  allowed  within  the  gates. 
But  Mr.  Cayton  showed  no  compre- 
hension, and  the  men  only  grinned 
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at  their  captain's  evident  discom- 
fiture. 

Then  the  real  business  of  the  evening 
began.  The  two  armies  stood  facing 
each  other  in  line  at  short  range,  and 
opened  hostilities  by  a  simultaneous 
volley  that  should  have  doomed  them 
forthwith  to  the  fate  of  the  cats  of 
Kilkenny.  For  some  minutes  volley 
followed  volley  in  rapid  succession,  till 
the  Ditchf  allow  men  began,  according 
to  the  programme,  to  retire  slowly  to 
the  shelter  of  a  bank  which  marked 
the  line  of  an  old  fence.  Thereupon 
the  Ruddifordians  advanced  in  skir- 
mishing order,  individually  firing  away 
the  rest  of  their  cartridges  as  fast  as 
they  could,  while  the  spectators  who 
lined  the  fences  bordering  the  road 
shouted  with  delight.  As  for  Mr. 
Cay  ton  the  rattle  of  the  rifles  had 
completed  what  the  march-music  had 
begun,  and  he  stood  forth  once  more 
a  laan  among  men. 

When  the  Ruddiford  men  had  fired 
their  last  cartridge  the  order  was  given 
to  fall  back,  and  close  ranks  prepara- 
tory to  the  charge.  It  was  their  in- 
variable custom  to  get  as  far  back 
as  possible  before  commencing  that 
glorious  movement. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  the  long 
twilight  was  already  fading  as  they 
drew  up  flushed  and  excited  for  the 
grand  finale.  Mr.  Cayton  was  moving 
restlessly  backward  and  forward  just 
behind  the  fighting  line  evidently  under 
strong  tension. 

The  men  were  waiting  only  the 
word  to  dash  straight  forward  after 
their  accustomed  fashion,  and  the 
mouths  of  several  were  already  wide 
open  impatient  to  give  the  regulation 
yell,  when  they  were  electrified  by  a 
sharp  command  "  Shoulder  arms !  Fours 
— left !  Slope  arms  !  Quick — march  !  " 
and  Major  Cayton  had  resumed  com- 
mand. For  a  moment  there  was  ter- 
rible disorder.  Half  the  men  by  force 
of  habit  and  expectancy  had  started 
off  straight  forward,  but  the  other 
half,  including  all  the  younger  mem- 
bers, managed  to  master  the  impulse, 
and  in  one  fashion  or  another  obeyed 


the  command.  Only  a  few  of  the 
nimblest  wits  grasped  whence  it  had 
come,  and  they  were  delighted  at  the 
splendid  chance  afforded  of  bothering 
their  captain. 

"  Double !  "  again  rang  out  the  order, 
and  away  went  the  obedient  ones  with- 
out exactly  knowing  where.  "  Right 
wheel !  "  and  they  are  down  in  the 
hollow,  quite  out  of  sight  of  those  who 
are  left  behind,  and  doubling  merrily 
along  up  the  valley.  A  boundary  fence 
lies  right  in  front  of  them,  but  it  is  of 
no  great  height,  and  they  charge  slap 
across  it  and  into  the  next  field.  Posi- 
tively glorious  this — ever  so  much 
better  than  the  old-fashioned  way ! 
The  field  they  are  in  belongs  to  a  de- 
termined enemy  of  the  force,  a  terrible 
old  curmudgeon  who  is  ever  on  the 
look  out  for  trespassers,  and  growls 
if  the  townsfolk  do  but  peep  over  his 
fences.  And  sure  enough  there  he  is 
with  his  riding-whip  ready,  right  in 
front  of  them.  He  is  fairly  gasping 
with  amazement  at  this  horrible  viola- 
tion of  his  property  rights.  "  What — 

what — what  in  the  name  of "  but 

before  he  can  get  any  further  they  have 
pushed  and  jostled  him  out  of  their 
way  so  impetuously  that  he  finds  him- 
self seated  on  the  sod,  gazing  blankly 
after  them.  "You  rascals — villains — 
scoundrels  !  Assault  and  battery — as- 
sault and  battery  ! — battery  !  Hi — 
Police  ! — suffer  for  it  every  man-jack 
of  you — you  shall — you  shall !  Hi, 
Police,  Police  !  "  And  he  added  some 
words  in  his  passion,  quite  forgetting 
he  was  a  churchwarden,  that  pained 
the  good  parson  deeply  when  they 
were  duly  reported  to  him  next  day. 

Splendid  !  Victory  and  exercise 
glow  in  every  cheek  and  brighten 
every  eye,  and  close  behind  them, 
cheering  them  on,  is  the  Soldier  with 
his  cane.  Higher  up  the  field  they 
dash  across  the  fence  again,  and  all  at 
once  see  exultantly  what  is  expected 
of  them.  Though  still  hidden,  they 
are  close  to  the  enemy  now,  and  are 
preparing  a  surprise.  At  the  word 
they  close  ranks  as  they  run  with 
the  steadiness  of  veterans,  and  their 
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tingling  ears  are  filled  with  a  voice 
which  says,  "Boys,  your  work  is  in 
front  of  you  and  mind  you  do  it ! 
Charge  ! "  The  magic  of  those  tones 
is  not  lost  then ;  the  men's  faces  grow 
fierce  and  terrible  as  they  listen,  just 
as  they  always  did  in  old  times.  They 
shout  wildly  back  to  him — verily  there 
is  not  a  sane  man  among  them ! 

Come  out  here,  you  blind  old  critic 
who  sits  drinking  wine  at  the  "  George," 
and  say  what  you  think  of  these  men 
now. 

The  Ditchfallow  corps  got  a  fright 
that  evening  it  never  recovered  from ; 
its  members  resigned  by  wholesale 
afterwards.  They  had  been  mystified 
from  the  first,  but  stuck  faithfully  to 
their  part  of  the  programme.  They 
had  just  blazed  away  their  last  cart- 
ridge at  the  place  where  their  oppon- 
ents ought  to  have  been,  when  all  at 
once  a  great  shout  arose  close  behind 
them,  and  they  turned  to  see  those 
madmen  scampering  over  the  bank, 
making  straight  for  them.  For  an 
instant  they  huddled  together  with 
some  vague  idea  of  defence.  But 
when  they  saw  in  the  twilight  the 
set  teeth  and  gleaming  eyes  behind 
the  oncoming  bayonets,  and  heard  an 
awful  voice  call  out  "  Steady  now ! 


Each  of  you  pick  your  man  and  aim  for 
the  throat  or  lower  part  of  the  chest," 
— is  it  to  be  wondered  that  a  terrible 
panic  seized  them  and  that  they 
turned  and  fled  in  all  directions? 
Some  of  them  shouted  for  help  and 
some  for  the  police — at  least,  so  the 
Ruddiford  men  afterwards  declared. 

And  just  then,  in  the  moment  of 
his  triumph,  a  hard  hand  gripped 
the  Soldier's  arm,  and  a  coarse 
voice  said,  "Come,  sir,  you've  had 
enough  of  this  fooling  for  one  day  ! 
Just  you  come  home  with  me,  will 
you  !"  and  cruel  eyes  looked  savagely 
into  his,  and  of  a  sudden  the  glow  and 
life  went  out  of  his  face  as  when  a 
flame  is  quenched,  and  Mr.  Cayton 
sighed  a  weary,  heart-broken  sigh  and 
suffered  himself  to  be  led  away  like  a 
little  child. 

As  for  the  fighting  men  of  Ruddif  ord, 
their  leader  gone  they  looked  foolishly 
at  each  other  for  a  minute  or  two  and 
then  dispersing  slunk  away  separately, 
trusting  to  reach  home  unobserved 
under  cover  of  the  dusk.  There  was 
something  strange  about  that  night 
which  they  could  never  understand. 

GEORGE  FLAMBRO. 
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A  HUNT  FOR  A  HEAD. 

A    DACOIT   STORY. 


I  HAD  been  in  the  Burmah  police 
for  only  a  few  months  when  the 
annexation  of  the  Upper  Province 
thrilled  every  Government  servant 
with  hopes  of  speedy  promotion.  At 
that  time  I  was  discharging  the 
humble  duties  of  European  Head 
Constable  in  Maulmain,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Commissionership  of  Ten- 
asseriin.  The  life  was  not  exciting. 
The  Deputy  Commissioner  was  a  firm 
and  energetic  officer,  under  whose  rule 
th(!  huge  mixed  population  of  Burmese, 
Chinese,  Shans,  and  Indian  natives 
was  quiet  and  orderly.  My  principal 
occupation  was  to  parade  the  streets 
keeping  my  native  subordinates  awake ; 
for  the  Burman  possesses  the  dog-like 
faculty  of  going  to  sleep  anywhere  and 
at  any  hour  in  ordinarily  favourable 
circumstances,  and  is  particularly 
prone  to  indulge  in  a  siesta  when  on 
duty  during  the  scorching  quietude  of 
an  Eastern  noon.  I  was  necessarily 
brought  much  in  contact  with  the 
people,  and  had  taken  full  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  thus  given  me  to 
leamthe  language.  Hence,  when  the 
requirements  of  the  new  territory 
created  a  drain  on  the  resources  of 
Lower  Burmah  my  hopes  of  promotion 
were  fulfilled,  and  I  was  appointed  to 
an  Inspectorship. 

The  first  result  of  my  step  in  rank 
was  my  transfer  to  Thatone,  fche  head- 
quarters of  the  district  of  that  name, 
some  eighty  miles  up  river.  I  went 
theee  in  December,  one  of  the  few 
pleasant  months  of  the  year  in  Bur- 
mall,  and  one  of  the  busiest  for  agri- 
cult  urists.  The  low-lying  plains  which 
surround  the  little  town  of  Thatone 
were  a  shining  yellow  sea  of  ripe 
paddy,  which  was  beginning  to  fall 
beneath  the  sickle.  The  people  were 
har<l  at  work  reaping  and  threshing 


their  crops,  and  making  ready  the 
boats  which  would  transport  them  to 
the  Maulmain  market.  The  district 
was  entirely  free  from  dacoity  and 
serious  crime,  and  for  a  little  while 
after  I  took  up  my  new  appointment 
I  had  not  much  to  do  beyond  the  daily 
routine  work  of  my  office. 

But  the  European  residents  of  the 
station — all  officials — were  well  aware 
that  this  desirable  state  of  affairs  could 
not  last,  and  that  the  disturbances  which 
followed  the  annexation  would  soon 
bear  fruit  in  the  Lower  Province.  We 
knew  that  the  rebels  of  Upper  Burmah 
would  ere  long  be  among  us  as  Dacoits 
and  made  our  preparations  accordingly; 
nor  were  we  kept  waiting  very  long. 

The  first  we  in  Thatone  heard  of  the 
Dacoit  advance,  was  that  a  village, 
whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  had  been 
burnt  to  ashes  and  several  of  the  in- 
habitants slaughtered.  The  place  was 
a  long  distance  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  Thatone  district,  and  therefore 
outside  its  authorities'  jurisdiction ;  so 
the  police  there  were  only  cautioned 
to  hold  themselves  ready  for  action  at 
immediate  notice  and  await  the  course 
of  events.  For  a  week  or  two  we 
heard  nothing  further ;  then  came 
more  news  of  the  same  kind  ;  another 
village,  larger  and  more  important 
than  the  last,  and  thirty  miles  nearer 
us,  had  been  given  to  the  flames  by 
the  same  gang.  To  make  matters 
worse,  this  second  village  had  con- 
tained a  police-station,  and  the  Bur- 
mese constables,  taken  by  surprise, 
had  purchased  their  lives  by  surren- 
dering their  Snider  rifles  and  ammuni- 
tion. After  this,  dacoity  followed 
dacoity  in  rapid  succession.  They 
were  all  the  work  of  one  large  gang, 
and  the  fact  that  each  outrage  occurred 
nearer  than  the  previous  one  marked 
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the  steady  advance  of  the  Dacoits  to- 
wards Thatone.  At  last  they  began 
operations  in  our  neighbourhood,  some 
five-and-thirty  miles  away,  and  the 
frequent  arrival  of  refugees  at  the 
station  established  a  regular  panic. 

The  gang  was  currently  reported  to 
be  very  large  and  well-armed,  carry- 
ing the  Peacock  flag,  which  proved  its 
origin  in  the  Upper  Province.  We 
could  not  of  course  obtain  any  certain 
information  as  to  its  numbers,  but, 
making  due  allowance  for  native  ex- 
aggeration, we  estimated  the  strength 
at  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  men.  The 
band  was  under  the  leadership  of  Boh 
Nga  Gway,  whose  name  by  this  time 
was  a  household  word  all  over  that 
part  of  the  country.  Trade  in  the 
Thatone  district  was  paralysed.  The 
farmers  dared  not  venture  a  mile  from 
the  town  to  collect  their  grain,  and 
even  had  they  done  so,  the  hlay-shins  (or 
boat-owners)  would  not  have  attempted 
to  face  the  long  voyage  down  the 
river. 

Our  little  force  of  Burman  police 
had  been  augmented  by  a  detachment 
of  twenty  Goorkhas  armed  with  carbine 
and  kookrie.  These  sturdy  little  hill- 
men  are  as  courageous  as  the  Burmese 
are  cowardly  ;  and  when  I  received  in- 
structions to  take  thirty  policemen  and 
march  against  Boh  Gway,  it  was  with  no 
small  satisfaction  I  learned  that  half 
my  force  was  to  consist  of  Goorkhas. 

I  have  no  intention  of  asking  the 
reader  to  follow  me  step  by  step 
through  the  six  weeks  of  barren  pur- 
suit which  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  incident  I  propose  to  describe. 
Day  after  day,  and  night  after  night, 
we  forced  our  way  through  dense 
jungle  and  malarial  swamp,  ever  upon 
the  heels  of  an  active  foe  who  seemed 
always  just  beyond  our  reach.  It  was 
wearying  and  disheartening  work.  The 
necessity  for  moving  rapidly  obliged 
us  to  carry  little  in  the  shape  of  food 
and  creature  comforts,  and  we  were 
almost  wholly  dependent  on  the  sup- 
plies we  could  obtain  from  people  who 
were  not  too  much  afraid  of  Boh 
Gway's  vengeance  to  sell  to  us.  Per- 


petual false  alarms  were  breaking 
down  even  the  hardy  Goorkhas. 
These  alarms  were  the  most  trying 
and  exasperating  feature  of  the  whole 
business.  Often  after  a  long  day's 
forced  march,  just  as  we  had  encamped 
in  some  deserted,  and  perhaps  burned 
out  village,  a  Burman,  travel-stained 
and  breathless  with  excitement  and 
haste,  would  suddenly  appear,  and  rouse 
us  to  renewed  activity  with  news  that 
Boh  Gway  was  harrying  a  village  only 
a  mile  or  two  distant.  Boots  would 
be  pulled  on,  the  half-cooked  and 
much-needed  food  left  to  itself,  and 
guided  by  the  Burman  we  would  go  at 
the  double  for  perhaps  six  or  eight 
miles  along  some  treacherous  break- 
neck jungle  track,  stimulated  to  the 
utmost  by  the  glare  of  flames  in  the 
night-sky  ahead.  Hunger  forgotten, 
the  Goorkhas,  ever  more  eager  to  fight 
than  eat  even  when  half-starving, 
would  stumble  along  at  a  pace  that 
often  sorely  taxed  my  feet  to  keep  me 
in  front  of  them.  At  last  we  would 
reach  the  spot  to  which  we  had  been 
making  our  way,  and  there  see  noth- 
ing more  unusual  than  a  heap  of  burn- 
ing straw  tended  by  a  few  stolid 
Karens.  When  questioned,  these 
would  tell  us  that  yesterday  or  the 
day  before,  or  it  might  be  a  week  ago, 
the  Dacoits  had  passed  that  way ;  but 
where  they  might  be  now  they  knew  no 
more  than  we  did.  Our  Burman  guide 
would  be  quite  unable  to  understand 
it.  He  would  confidentially  explain 
that  the  Karens  were  lying  through 
fear,  for  he  had  seen  the  Dacoits  him- 
self only  a  few  hours  ago ;  at  least  his 
wife's  brother  had  been  told  by  a 
friend,  whose  son  had  seen  them,  that 
they  were  at  this  very  spot.  And  then, 
wishing  that  I  might  cut  a  stout 
bamboo  wherewith  to  inculcate  the 
first  principles  of  truth  in  that  Bur- 
man's  bosom,  I  would  dejectedly  lead 
the  way  back  to  camp. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  say  how  many 
times  a  false  alarm  sent  us  off  on  some 
such  wild-goose  chase  as  this.  I  was 
bound  to  act  upon  any  information,  no 
matter  how  slight,  if  I  meant  to  catch 
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Boh  Gway,  and  I  need  hardly  say  I 
had  set  my  heart  on  effecting  his  cap- 
ture. Being  a  Government  servant, 
the  two  thousand  rupees  reward  which 
had  been  placed  upon  his  head  had  no 
interest  for  me  ;  but  I  felt  tolerably 
certain  that  the  officer  who  succeeded 
in  ridding  the  country  of  so  notorious  a 
character  would  not  be  passed  over 
when  there  was  any  promotion  a-foot. 
A  nd  apart  from  this,  I  had  seen  so  much 
ol'  his  handiwork  in  the  shape  of  muti- 
la  tions  and  brutalities  upon  inoffensive 
villagers,  that  I  should  have  had  sincere 
pleasure  in  handing  the  ruffian  over  to 
justice. 

His  continued  success  in  committing 
depredations  with  impunity  had  been 
followed  by  the  usual  result — a  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  his  followers  ; 
and  he  was  growing  more  audacious 
every  week.  He  had  looted  more  police- 
si  ations,  and  was  therefore  better 
armed  than  ever;  latterly,  indeed,  I 
had  exercised  considerable  caution  in 
selecting  my  nightly  camps,  for  it  was 
by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
Dacoits  might  suddenly  assume  the 
offensive  and  endeavour  to  surprise  us. 
I  knew  that  Boh  Gway  must  be  ac- 
curately and  regularly  posted  in  the 
movements  of  my  party,  by  his  method 
ol  directing  his  own ;  and  I  had  long 
made  up  my  mind  that  unless  we  could 
manage  to  bring  him  to  bay,  we  might 
continue  this  hopeless  stern  chase  until 
tbe  setting  in  of  the  monsoon. 

We  were  all  growing  heartily  tired 
oi  hunting  an  enemy  we  never  saw, 
when  we  got  the  first  really  fresh  and 
trustworthy  news  of  his  whereabouts. 
I  received  the  information  in  a  most 
characteristic  fashion,  from  no  less  a 
person  than  the  Boh  himself. 

In  following  up  a  report  which  ap- 
peared to  be  neither  more  nor  less 
trustworthy  than  usual,  we  arrived  one 
day  at  noon  at  a  small  cluster  of  huts, 
hardly  to  be  dignified  by  the  name  of 
village.  We  found  it  deserted  and 
silent,  but  there  was  nothing  remark- 
able in  that ;  and  I  led  the  men  into 
the  hamlet,  hoping  that  as  soon  as  the 
people  discovered  we  were  not  the 


dreaded  Dacoits,  they  would  return 
from  the  jungle  in  which  they  had 
sought  concealment  on  hearing  our  ap- 
proach. I  shouted  once  or  twice  in 
English  to  reassure  the  men  I  supposed 
to  be  hiding  near,  but  no  answer  was 
returned,  and  no  one  appeared  \  so 
I  chose  one  of  the  houses  at  random, 
and  went  towards  it  intending  to  eat 
my  breakfast  under  its  shelter.  It  was 
an  ordinary  specimen  of  Burmese  jungle- 
village  architecture,  standing  on  piles 
two  feet  high,  and  constructed  of  bam- 
boo matting  and  dhunny  leaves.  The 
front  was  open,  as  is  customary  in  Bur- 
man  houses,  and  when  I  stepped  on  to 
the  low  verandah  I  took  in  the  whole 
interior  at  the  first  glance.  But  as  I 
did  so  I  stopped  short,  for  straight  in 
front  of  me  I  saw  an  object  that  made 
my  blood  run  cold. 

Standing  out  in  horrible  distinctness 
against  the  pale  yellow  of  the  mat-wall 
against  which  it  leaned,  was  the  dusky 
body  of  an  old  Burmese  woman  in  a 
sitting  posture.  It  had  been  decapitat- 
ed, and  the  livid  face,  framed  in  blood- 
stained, dishevelled  gray  hair,  was  up- 
held in  the  lap  by  the  stumps  of  the 
wrists.  The  filmy  dead  eyes  looked 
straight  into  mine,  and  held  them  spell- 
bound. It  was  a  sickening  sight ;  the 
feet  and  hands  had  been  hacked  off  and 
were  carefully  disposed  about  the  corpse, 
which  was  quite  nude,  and  was  more- 
over mutilated  in  a  manner  too  hideous 
even  to  suggest.  For  a  few  minutes 
I  stood  unable  to  move.  I  guessed  at 
once  that  this  was  Boh  Gway's  work, 
and  so  soon  I  recovered  full  power  of 
thought  I  realised  that  the  brute  had 
done  it  as  a  playful  act  of  defiance. 
Calling  my  Burman  police-sergeant 
Moung  Wah,  I  pointed  the  body  out  to 
him.  With  the  murmur  of  "  Ahmay 
(mother) ! "  which  is  the  Burman' s 
exclamation  of  surprise,  he  crept  across 
the  floor,  and  squatting  beside  the  re- 
mains looked  them  over  with  quiet 
scrutiny.  It  takes  a  great  deal  to  shock 
Burmese  sensibilities. 

"Boh  Gway  has  done  this,  your 
honour,"  he  said  almost  imme- 
diately. 
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I  nodded  assent  for  I  could  not  trust 
myself  to  speak. 

"  She  has  been  dead, — a  few  hours," 
continued  Moung  Wah,  examining  the 
head  closely.  "He!"  he  exclaimed, 
snatching  something  from  the  mouth 
and  leaping  to  his  feet.  "  Your  honour  ! 
a  little  letter  !  "  He  stepped  to  my  side 
as  he  spoke  and  crouched  on  his  heels 
to  present  a  strip  of  palm-leaf,  upon 
which  was  traced  in  blood  a  few  words 
of  Burmese  to  the  following  effect, — 
"  To  the  Ingalaik  Palik  Goung  (English 
police-officer).  I  am  at  Payayhlah. 
Come  and  take  me.  Mah  Pho  Too  will 
give  you  this."  This  was  Boh  G way's 
message,  and  that  was  Mah  Pho  Too, 
his  messenger. 

The  poor  old  woman  had  doubtless 
remained  in  her  hut  when  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Dacoits  bade  her  more 
active  neighbours  seek  safety  in  flight ; 
either  she  had  been  too  feeble  to  ac- 
company them  or  had  trusted  to  her 
age  to  protect  her.  It  was  just  pos- 
sible that  the  Dacoit  chief  had  at- 
tempted to  give  her  his  message  ver- 
bally, but  finding  her  deficient  in 
intelligence,  had  chosen  this  method  of 
insuring  that  her  lips  should  deliver 
it  to  me. 

"  Boh  Gway  and  the  Dacoits  are  at 
Payayhlah,"  I  said,  handing  the 
sergeant  the  palm-leaf.  "  Do  you  know 
the  place?  " 

"  Payayhlah  is  a  large  village  about 
four  hours  from  here,"  replied  Moung 
Wah  promptly:  "it  stands  upon  a 
little  hill." 

Stood  upon  a  little  hill,  did  it  ?  That 
looked  as  though  Boh  Gway  really 
meant  fighting,  and  my  heart  began  to 
beat  faster. 

"  When  do  you  think  that — woman 
[I  could  scarcely  bring  myself  to  give 
the  pitiable  spectre  the  name]  was 
killed?" 

The  sergeant  went  over  to  the  body 
again  and  minutely  examined  the 
severed  neck  for  a  minute  ;  then  he 
raised  the  arm.  The  imperturbable 
calmness  of  the  man  almost  disgusted 
me  ;  he  made  his  inspection  without  the 
slightest  sign  of  emotion  of  any  kind. 


"  She  was  killed,"  he  answered, 
"  soon  after  the  second  crowing  of  the 
cock  this  morning." 

That  meant  about  five  a.m.,  fully 
seven  hours  ago.  Moung  Wah  had 
grown  old  in  the  police  service,  and  was 
an  expert  in  these  gruesome  matters, 
so  I  accepted  his  opinion  without 
hesitation. 

I  hastily  reviewed  the  situation. 
The  enemy  had  occupied  a  defensible 
position  four  hours  march  distant ; 
they  had  already  had  six  or  seven 
hours  to  recruit  and  prepare  for  us, 
and  would  necessarily  have  four  or 
five  more,  even  if  we  started  at  once. 
My  followers  had  just  finished  a  long 
and  unusually  tiring  march,  and  it 
would  be  madness  to  ask  them  to  set 
out  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  to  tramp 
for  another  four  hours  (unfed  to  boot) 
and  expect  them  to  make  a  good  fight 
at  the  end  of  it.  It  was  not  to  be  at- 
tempted with  so  formidable  a  foe. 

Calling  Moung  Wah  into  another 
hut,  I  sat  down,  and  bade  him  tell  me 
all  he  could  about  Payayhlah.  Was  it 
surrounded  by  jungle,  and  were  there 
many  pagodas  near  it  that  the  Dacoits 
might  utilise  as  forts  ?  It  was  several 
years  since  the  sergeant  had  been  there, 
but  he  was  able  to  give  me  a  very  full 
description  of  the  village.  It  stood  on 
rising  ground  clear  of  jungle,  and  to 
reach  that  ground  it  was  necessary  to 
cross  a  wide  belt  of  paddy-land ;  many 
of  the  houses  were  built  of  wood,  and 
there  was  one  small  pagoda  close  to  the 
village,  which  however  had  no  wall 
round  it.  This  last  was  the  only 
satisfactory  detail.  Boh  Gway  had 
chosen  his  ground  with  considerable 
skill,  and  if  he  made  anything  like  a 
stand  it  might  go  hard  with  us.  How- 
ever I  soon  dismissed  that  thought ; 
my  present  business  was  to  decide  upon 
the  best  mode  of  attack,  so,  calling  in 
the  Goorkha  havildar,  we  held  a 
council  of  war  forthwith. 

I  soon  had  a  plan  of  action  sketched 
out.  We  would  rest  where  we  were 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  at  three 
o'clock  start  for  Payayhlah,  so  as  to 
arrive  within  sight  of  the  place  in  time 
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to  reconnoitre  by  daylight.  The  moon 
wo  aid  set  a  full  hour  before  sunrise 
next  morning,  and,  having  refreshed 
the  men  with  a  good  night's  sleep,  we 
would  cross  the  open  under  cover  of 
darkness  and  endeavour  to  carry  the 
village  by  assault.  I  had  little  doubt 
but*  that  Boh  Gway  would  be  as  good 
as  his  word,  and  await  us  there  ;  our 
pursuit  had  become  as  wearisome  to  him 
as  to  us,  and  he  meant  to  get  rid  of  us 
without  more  ado, — if  he  could. 

Accordingly,  after  breakfast  had 
been  cooked  and  eaten,  I  mustered  the 
men  for  an  inspection  of  arms  and 
ammunition.  All  were  in  good  order, 
and  every  man  had  thirty  rounds  in 
his  pouch  ;  so  at  three  o'clock  sharp 
we  took  the  road  towards  our  destina- 
tion, with  Moung  Wah  in  front  as 
guide. 

Our  route  lay  through  the  shades  of 
a  magnificent  teak  forest,  now  wrapped 
in  the  stillness  of  day.  The  steady 
even  tramp  of  the  booted  Goorkhas 
was  the  only  sound  that  broke  the 
silence,  for  the  Bur  mans,  as  usual, 
marched  barefoot,  and  anticipations  of 
the  prospective  fight  made  those  gener- 
ally loquacious  people  quiet  and 
thoughtful.  The  path  was  smooth  and 
easy,  so  Moung  Wah,  his  putsoe 
tucked  high  about  his  waist,  led  us 
forward  at  his  best  speed.  The  sun 
was  nearing  the  horizon  when  the 
freshening  breeze  warned  us  that  we 
were  approaching  open  country;  so, 
ordering  the  men  to  pile  arms,  I  took 
the  havildar  and  the  sergeant  with  me, 
and  went  forward  steadily  to  recon- 
noitre. 

The  forest  ceased  abruptly  some  fifty 
yards  farther  on,  and  a  long  gentle  in- 
cline, covered  with  low  bush,  sloped 
do\vn  to  the  paddy-fields  which  were 
now  clothed  with  thin  and  ragged 
stubble.  Drawing  my  glasses  from 
their  case,  I  sat  down  on  a  convenient 
log  to  take  a  look  at  Payayhlah.  It 
was  a  rather  large  and  compact  village 
standing  on  an  oval  patch  of  rising 
ground— not  to  be  called  a  hill — which 
lay  like  an  island  in  the  midst  of  a 
lakt  of  paddy-land,  whose  shores,  to 


continue  the  simile,  were  formed  by  the 
forest.     My  compass  showed  me  that 
we  were  due  north  of  the  place,  and,  as 
well  as   I  could  judge,  it  was  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant.     Our 
path  had  led  us  to  the  nearest  point 
by  which  it  could  be  approached  un- 
seen, for  the  teak  forest  embraced  the 
open  in  widening  curves  on  the  east 
and  west.     On  the  south  was  an  un- 
dulating  plain   of    grass  land  dotted 
with  sparse  clumps  of  elephant-bamboo. 
Numerous    curls   of   blue  smoke  rose 
from  the  village  itself,  and   told  me 
that  some  one  was  at  home  ;  and  as  I 
looked,    some  figures  gathered  round 
the  well  situated  half-way  between  the 
houses  and  the  fields  caught  my  atten- 
tion.    I  watched  them  carelessly  for  a 
few  moments  until  they  began  to  file 
up  the  slope  back  to  the  village,  when 
I  saw  that  the  figures  were  those  of 
men.      Drawing     water    is    women's 
work ;  men  were  doing  it  at  Payayhlah 
this  evening.     Then  there  could  be  no 
females  in  the  village  ;  in  other  words 
the  peaceable  inhabitants  had  vacated 
the  place,  and   it  was  in  the  Dacoits' 
hands.     The  last  qualms  of  doubt  as 
to   Boh    Gway's   intentions  were  dis- 
pelled by  this  trifling  incident.      He 
and  his  gang  were  there,  and  waiting 
for  us. 

The  sun  had  set  by  the  time  my 
survey  was  finished,  and  fifteen  minutes 
later  night  had  closed  in,  for  in  these 
latitudes  we  know  no  twilight.  Placing 
double  sentries  at  the  verge  of  the 
forest  with  orders  to  report  at  once 
if  they  should  detect  any  stir  in  the 
village,  I  entrusted  the  havildar  with 
first  watch ;  and  having  eaten  a  cloy- 
ing dinner  of  cold  boiled  rice  as  the 
men  had  done,  lay  down  on  my  blanket 
for  a  rest.  All  fires,  and  the  smoking 
which  might  have  led  to  a  conflagra- 
tion, I  interdicted ;  but  in  spite  of  it 
my  Burman  followers  lay  awake  dole- 
fully comparing  notes  on  the  prospect 
of  being  killed  next  day. 

The  night  passed  uneventfully.  Sen- 
tries were  changed  every  two  hours 
that  all  might  have  as  much  sleep  as 
possible,  and  at  half -past  four  the  men 
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got  quietly  under  arms,  and  in  Cim- 
merian darkness  we  set  forward.  We 
marched  half  way  across  the  open 
paddy-fields  in  Indian  file ;  then  I 
changed  the  formation  and  continued 
the  advance  in  very  open  skirmishing 
order,  taking  a  place  in  the  centre 
myself,  and  with  the  havildar  on  the 
extreme  right  and  Moung  Wah  on  the 
extreme  left  of  the  line,  we  pushed  on 
again  in  perfect  silence.  The  first 
signs  of  dawn  were  beginning  to 
brighten  the  sky  over  the  far-away 
Siamese  mountains  when  we  reached 
the  foot  of  the  slope  on  which  our 
goal  lay.  Arrived  there  I  slackened 
my  pace  to  let  the  wings  of  the  line 
come  up  that  we  might  partially  sur- 
round the  village,  and  was  giving  the 
order  to  fix  bayonets,  when  a  flash 
and  a  report  from  the  nearest  house 
told  us  that  our  presence  was  dis- 
covered. There  was  no  longer  need 
of  silence.  Shouting  to  the  men  to 
advance  I  set  the  example  by  start- 
ing up  the  slope  at  a  sharp  run.  The 
village  was  barely  two  hundred  yards 
away,  but  ere  we  had  covered  half  the 
intervening  space  the  Dacoits  were  all 
on  the  alert,  and  opening  fire  upon  us 
from  twenty  different  houses.  The 
darkness  favoured  us  however,  and 
their  fire  was  so  wild  that  no  one  was 
hit,  as  we  pushed  rapidly  forward 
firing  volleys  from  the  right  and  left 
alternately.  My  men  entered  the  vil- 
lage at  a  dozen  different  places  at 
once,  and  a  stubborn  fight  ensued, 
first  from  house  to  house,  and  then 
in  the  long  irregular  street.  For 
twenty  minutes  the  place  rang  with 
the  report  of  firearms,  the  excited 
shouts  of  Goorkhas,  and  the  hideous 
yells  of  the  Burmese.  Some  one, 
whether  belonging  to  my  party  or 
not  I  cannot  say,  had  set  light  to 
the  village,  and  the  blaze  threw  an 
appropriately  lurid  glare  upon  the  now 
hand-to-hand  conflict.  The  Goorkhas 
had  fairly  broken  loose  and  fought 
like  devils  incarnate.  I  could  see, 
now  and  again,  broad-bladed  kookries 
flashing  down  and  bayonets  driven 
home  with  unsparing  strength,  as, 


always  in  front,  they  fought  their 
way  over  dead  and  prostrate  bodies. 
It  was  a  sharp  tussle  while  it  lasted ; 
but  suddenly  the  Dacoits  ceased  their 
cries  of  defiance  and  literally  melted 
away.  Dark  figures  flitted  rapidly 
out  of  sight  between  and  under  the 
houses,  and  the  fight  was  over.  The 
rising  sun  fell  upon  a  burning  village 
and  the  survivors  of  the  Dacoit  gang 
flying  in  all  directions  towards  the 
jungle.  I  hastily  despatched  my  two 
oflicers  with  all  the  men  I  could  spare 
in  pursuit,  and  summoned  the  only 
unwounded  prisoner  before  me  to  ask 
news  of  his  chief. 

"Was  Boh  Gway  among  the  killed  ? " 
I  asked. 

The  prisoner  did  not  know. 

"  Do  you  know  Boh  Gway  1 " 

With  some  hesitation  the  man  con- 
fessed he  did.  "Then,"  I  said,  "you 
will  go  with  these  men  [two  Goorkhas] 
and  point  out  his  body  if  you  see  it." 

Fully  thirty-five  of  the  forty  dead 
and  wounded  were  Dacoits,  and  though 
I  knew  the  Boh  would  take  good  care 
of  his  own  skin,  I  had  some  hope  that 
he  might  have  met  the  fate  he  so 
richly  deserved.  But  as  the  two  men 
came  forward  to  escort  the  prisoner, 
he  shrank  from  them,  and,  pressing 
his  hands  together  in  supplication, 
offered  to  tell  me  about  the  Boh. 

"  What  is  it  ? "  I  demanded. 

"Your  honour  cannot  kill  Nga 
Gway.  He  is  thaynat  hpee  and  dah 
hpee  (gun  and  sword  proof)." 

Passing  over  this  assertion,  which 
did  not  surprise  me,  I  angrily  asked, 
"  Do  you  mean  that  Boh  Gway  has 
escaped  ? " 

"  Your  honour,  yes ;  he  has  run 
away  with  Nga  Loo  Hto,  his  brother- 
in-law." 

"  Which  way  did  he  go  ?  " 

"Your  honour,  he  went  towards  the 
south." 

"  Now,  see  here,"  I  said,  "  you  will 
have  to  come  with  me  to  Thatone 
and  be  put  in  jail  there.  Then  you 
will  be  sent  across  the  sea  to  the 
Kullah  country  [strangers'  country, 
in  this  case  the  Andaman  Islands]  to 
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the  prison  where  Dacoits  are  shut  for 
all  their  lives." 

At  this  threat,  more  terrible  to  the 
Bui-man  than  that  of  death  itself,  the 
man  grovelled  at  my  feet  and  begged 
for  mercy;  it  had  made  him  pliant, 
which  was  precisely  what  I  meant  it 
to  do,  and  I  continued  the  examina- 
tion, feeling  certain  that  he  would  now 
tell  the  truth. 

"You  saw  Boh  Gway  run  away. 
Describe  him.  What  kind  of  putsoe 
did  he  wear?" 

"  Your  honour,  he  wore  a  Mandalay 
putvoe  of  the  dog-tooth  pattern." 

"  Had  he  a  gun  ?" 

"  He  carried  his  two-barrelled  gun 
which  opens  behind." 

This  confirmed  the  current  report 
assigning  to  Boh  Gway  possession  of 
a  double-barrelled  fowling-piece.  I 
was  about  to  rise  and  set  off  in  pur- 
suit at  once,  when  the  prisoner,  who 
was  still  crouching  before  me,  begged 
leave  to  speak.  He  was  shaking  all 
over  with  fright,  and  I  asked  him 
what  he  wanted  to  say. 

"  Your  honour,  Boh  Gway  will  go 
to  Mah  Shway  Mee's  house.  Your 
honour,  /  am  not  a  Dacoit.  Nga 
Gway  threatened " 

"  Where  is  her  house  ? "  I  interrupted. 

"  About  three  tine  (miles)  from  this 
place  ;  it  stands  alone  in  a  little  garden 
of  plantain  trees." 

I  did  not  wait  to  hear  more.  I  left 
the  prisoner  in  charge  of  the  men  who 
were  to  occupy  the  village  until  the 
pursuing  force  returned,  and  calling 
a  young  Goorkha  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  acting  as  my  orderly,  told 
him  we  were  going  to  chase  the 
Dacoit  chief. 

"Very  good,  Sahib,"  he  replied 
calmly ;  and  with  him  at  my  heels  I 
started  at  an  easy  trot  in  the  direction 
the  prisoner  had  indicated.  I  set  out 
on  the  quest  with  a  good  heart  and 
high  hopes  of  success  ;  the  man  I  had 
been  questioning  was  obviously  en- 
deaArouring  to  purchase  his  own  safety 
at  the  price  of  his  leader's,  and  I  was 
coniident  that  he  had  spoken  the  truth 
to  tlie  best  of  his  belief. 

Iso.  375. — VOL.  LXIII. 


The  sun  was  now  well  up,  but  we 
could  calculate  on  two  hours  of  com- 
parative cool  before  the  heat  grew  in- 
supportable ;  and  ere  then  we  should 
have  gained  the  shade  of  the  thin 
bamboo  jungle  which,  I  could  now 
see,  covered  the  country  beyond  the 
tree-dotted  meadow-land.  Before  we 
had  gone  two  miles  my  follower 
descried  on  the  grass  a  dah  with  a 
blood-soaked  handle.  It  told  us  we 
were  on  the  right  scent,  and  we 
pressed  on  harder  than  before.  Pass- 
ing a  clump  of  bamboo  we  made  another 
find — a  Burman  shot  through  the 
shoulder,  who  had  fallen  faint  from 
loss  of  blood,  and  seemed  unable  to 
rise,  for  he  made  no  effort  to  move 
when  we  turned  from  our  path  to  come 
to  him.  I  glanced  at  his  putsoe;  it 
was  a  common  red  cotton  garment  of 
Manchester  make,  quite  dissimilar  to 
the  elaborate  silk  one  Nga  Gway  was 
said  to  be  wearing  ;  but  as  all  the  other 
Dacoits  had  fled  to  the  teak  jungle,  I 
hazarded  a  bold  shot. 

"  You  are  Nga  Loo  Hto,  Boh  G  way's 
brother-in-law  2 " 

The  wounded  man  stared  at  me, 
apparently  unable  to  understand  ;  then 
he  cast  a  look  at  the  Goorkha,  which 
that  worthy  answered  by  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  kookrie.  My  orderly's 
movements  seemed  to  inspire  the  un- 
fortunate wretch,  for  he  found  his 
tongue  at  once. 

"  Your  honour,  I  am  Nga  Loo  Hto. 
Your  honour,  I  have  never  hurt  a — " 

"  Which  way  has  Boh  Gway  gone  ?  " 
I  asked,  cutting  short  his  plea  of 
guilelessness. 

"  He  is  a  wicked  man,  your  honour, 
and  I—" 

"  Did  Boh  Gway  go  to  Mah  Shway 
Mee's  house  1 "  I  demanded  sharply. 
Again  the  man  hesitated.  The  Goor- 
kha drew  his  kookrie  with  a  pensive 
air,  and  ran  the  tip  of  his  forefinger 
lightly  along  the  edge.  The  motion 
was  not  lost  on  Nga  Loo  Hto. 

"  Yes,  your  honour,  he  was  going 
there.  Your  honour  will  certainly 
find  him  there,"  he  added  eagerly. 

I  was  loth  to  leave   the  wounded 
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Dacoit  where  he  lay,  but  time  was 
precious,  and  the  capture  or  destruction 
of  Boh  Gway  must  be  my  first  object. 
We  turned  our  backs  upon  the  un- 
fortunate man,  and  resumed  the  pur- 
suit without  more  ado. 

Forward  we  went  without  a  check. 
The  sun  was  high  in  the  sky,  and  the 
heat  was  growing  intense.  My  karki 
jacket  was  soaked  with  perspiration, 
and  the  water  ran  from  my  hair  and 
down  my  face  in  streams  ;  nor  was  the 
Goorkha  in  more  comfortable  plight, 
as  he  scuttled  behind  me  at  his  swift 
rabbit-like  run.  The  bamboo  jungle 
which  had  promised  shade  proved  to 
be  only  a  narrow  belt,  and  on  the 
farther  side  of  it  we  found  ourselves 
in  perfectly  open  country.  "We  passed 
an  occasional  herd  of  buffaloes  feeding, 
but  never  a  human  being  did  we  see 
from  whom  we  might  ask  news  of  our 
quarry.  We  had  covered  a  good  five 
miles  before  I  saw,  three  hundred 
yards  on  the  right  of  the  path  we 
were  following,  a  small  hut  half  con- 
cealed by  plantains,  which  I  rightly 
conjectured  to  belong  to  Mah  Shway 
Mee ;  and  we  bent  our  way  towards  it, 
not  a  little  elated  at  having  run  Boh 
Gway  to  earth  at  last. 

It  was  a  ticklish  place  in  which  to 
beard  such  a  desperado.  The  open 
ground  gave  him,  hidden  in  the  house 
or  plantain  grove,  every  chance  of 
picking  off  one  or  both  of  us  as  we 
approached ;  and  we  advanced  ob- 
liquely at  a  run  to  avoid  giving  him  an 
easy  shot.  But  no  sign  betrayed  the 
presence  of  humanity,  even  when  we 
had  entered  the  unfenced  garden,  and 
with  rifles  at  the  ready  were  creeping 
towards  the  house.  My  nerves  were 
strung  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  I 
strained  my  ears  to  catch  the  slightest 
sound  as  we  advanced  to  the  rickety 
ladder  which  gave  access  to  the  dwell- 
ing. In  vain ;  I  could  not  hear  a 
movement  within,  and  my  heart  sank 
as  I  thought  the  Boh  had  escaped 
us. 

The  house  was  a  very  small,  unpre- 
tentious building,  raised  on  piles  eight 
feet  high.  The  ladder  rested  on  the 


edge  of  a  wide  platform  on  which  a 
few  cooking  and  household  utensils 
were  scattered  about,  and  from  that  I 
stepped  right  into  the  single  room  of 
which  the  hut  consisted,  and  looked 
around  me.  A  dingy  cloth,  serving 
as  a  purdah,  screened  one  corner,  and 
as  I  stepped  over  the  creaking  bam- 
boos which  formed  the  floor,  I  heard 
some  one  move  behind  it.  Cocking 
my  revolver,  I  called  upon  the  person 
concealed  there  to  come  out ;  and  a 
little  old  woman  bent  double  with  age 
came  forward,  huddling  her  tamine 
about  her  as  she  did  so. 

"  Are  you  Mah  Shway  Mee  ?  "  I  in- 
quired. 

"Yes." 

"  Do  you  know  the  Dacoit  Boh  Nga 
Gway  1 " 

Mah  Shway  Mee  had  often  heard  of 
him,  but  had  never  seen  him  in  her 
life, — never  ! 

"  I  am  told  that  he  is  hidden  here 
in  your  house,"  I  continued. 

The  crone  laughed  shrilly,  and  told 
me  I  might  search  if  I  pleased,  but  I 
would  not  find  Boh  Gway  or  any  one 
else.  No  one  could  come  into  her 
house  without  being  seen. 

I  threw  another  glance  round.  The 
room  contained  a  water  chatty,  a 
small  teak  box,  a  stool,  and  a  roll  of 
mats  ;  nothing  in  which  a  child,  much 
less  a  man,  could  hide.  I  pulled  up 
the  purdah  and  looked  behind  it. 
There  was  the  mosquito  curtain  of 
thin  transparent  cotton,  suspended 
over  the  sleeping  mat  whence  the  old 
woman  had  just  risen  \  there,  by  the  pil- 
low, was  her  open  betel-box  and  a  half- 
smoked  cheroot — nothing  more.  Per- 
haps the  Dacoit  was  hidden  underneath 
the  house.  The  floor  was  constructed 
of  untrimmed  bamboos  lashed  an  inch 
apart  to  cross  beams,  so  I  could  search 
below  most  effectually  from  within. 
There  was  the  hand-loom,  the  paddy- 
mortar,  and  the  big  mat- granary  now 
almost  empty  ;  the  usual  paraphernalia 
of  a  jungle  home, — nothing  more. 
Our  bird  had  flown  after  all.  It  was 
heart-breaking. 

"  We  must  go  back,"  I  said  to  the 
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Goorkha  who  stood  outside  on  the 
platform ;  "  the  Boh  is  not  here." 

"  Not  here,  Sahib  !  "  exclaimed  the 
man  coming  to  my  side  and  speaking 
in  a  tone  of  disappointed  surprise. 

"  No  ;  come  along.  We  must  hurry 
back  and  take  that  other  Dacoit  we 
found  wounded." 

The  Goorkha's  face  fell,  but  he  went 
towards  the  ladder  to  descend  without 
saying  anything  more  ;  as  I  followed 
him  out  of  the  hut,  I  turned  and 
glanced  round  again.  It  was  a  care- 
less glance  enough,  but  it  showed  me 
something  I  had  not  seen  before,  and  I 
called  to  my  orderly  to  stop. 

[n  the  darkest  angle  of  the  roof, 
supported  on  a  beam  which  connected 
tho  two  uprights  of  the  house,  was  a 
tiny  garret,  or  cock-loft,  with  an  open- 
ing into  it  about  eighteen  inches 
square.  It  was  high  above  my  head, 
and  I  could  not  touch  even  the  beam 
on  which  it  rested  with  my  hand. 
The  most  active  man  could  not  get 
into  it  without  a  ladder,  and  from 
where  I  stood  it  seemed  impossible 
that  a  human  being  could  curl  him- 
self up  in  such  a  box  of  a  place. 

It  was  a  last  hope  and  a  very  small 
ono ;  but  I  could  not  leave  the  hut 
without  taking  a  peep  into  that  loft, 
so  I  called  to  the  Goorkha  to  bring  the 
ladder  inside.  "Sahib!"  was  the 
prompt  reply,  and  in  another  minute 
we  were  propping  the  crazy  thing 
against  the  garret  door-sill. 

"  You  hold  it  steady  while  I  go  up 
and  look  in,"  I  said  to  him,  laying 
doAm  my  rifle  and  preparing  to  mount. 

"  Pistol,  Sahib  /  "  he  hinted,  with  an 
ugly  smile. 

3!  took  my  revolver  in  my  hand,  and 
be^an  carefully  to  climb  the  ladder  ;  it 
was  dangerously  shaky  and  I  had  to 
go  slowly.  There  was  perfect  silence 
above  ;  below,  Mah  Shway  Mee  squat- 
ted, smoking  stolidly  and  watching  us  ; 
her  wrinkled  face  was  utterly  devoid 
of  all  expression,  and  I  said  to  myself, 
"This  is  mere  waste  of  time,"  as  I 
noted  her  indifference. 

One  step,  two  steps,  three  steps, 
that  a  movement  in  the  loft  or 


only  the  ladder  grating  on  the  door- 
sill  ?  Four  steps ;  I  could  see  the 
upper  part  of  the  loft  now,  and  a  few 
chinks  in  the  cobwebbed  roof  promised 
that  it  would  not  be  found  in  total 
darkness.  As  I  drew  myself  cau- 
tiously up  to  the  next  rung,  my  eyes 
came  on  a  level  with  the  door-sill,  and — 
I  threw  myself  bodily  from  the  ladder, 
my  helmet  being  struck  violently  from 
my  head  as  I  did  so,  while  two  loud 
reports  in  quick  succession  issued  from 
the  door  !  Almost  before  I  had  crashed 
on  to  the  floor,  I  saw  the  Goorkha 
spring  like  a  cat  up  the  ladder  into 
the  dense  smoke.  There  was  another 
report,  and  the  rattle  of  a  falling 
carbine;  then  I  heard  two  horribly 
suggestive  slicing  cuts,  and  from  out 
the  clouds  of  smoke  came  a  round 
dark  something,  like  a  hideous  comet, 
which  bounded  to  my  feet  as  a  calm 
triumphant  voice  exclaimed  in  Hindo- 
stani,  "  There  it  is,  Sahib  !  " 

It  was  Nga  Gway's  head. 

The  Goorkha's  coolness  and  presence 
of  mind  had  in  all  reasonable  likeli- 
hood saved  both  our  lives.  Had  he 
delayed  for  a  second  after  my  fall  the 
Dacoit  would  have  had  time  to  slip  in 
cartridges  to  receive  his  next  visitor. 
As  it  was,  we  found  the  dead  fingers 
tightly  closed  over  the  two  which  had 
obviously  been  placed  in  readiness. 

Boh  Gway  must  have  watched  our 
every  movement  from  the  moment  we 
entered  the  hut,  and  no  doubt  thinking 
that  we  represented  the  force  that  had 
routed  his  gang  a  few  hours  before, 
had  decided  not  to  betray  his  presence 
if  he  could  help  it,  for  he  could  have 
shot  us  both  with  little  risk  to  him- 
self had  he  been  so  minded. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  got  quite 
over  the  shock  of  this  adventure.  The 
state  of  my  helmet  gave  ample  proof 
tjtiat  never  was  policeman  nearer  hav- 
ing his  head  literally  blown  off  ;  and 
for  many  nights  I  could  not  close  my 
eyes  without  seeing  a  shadowy,  crouch- 
ing figure  pointing  a  gun  whose 
muzzle  rested  within  two  inches  of 
my  face. 

E.  D.  CUMING. 
Q  2 
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SHORTLY  after  the  midnight  of  Sun- 
day, December  28th,  1879,  the  writer 
of  this  paper  left  his  house  and  strug- 
gled down  to  the  north  shore  of  the 
Firth  of  Cromarty.  That  was  a  memor- 
able day  in  the  history  of  Scotland.  A 
few  hours  before  the  bridge  over  the 
Tay  had  gone  down,  and  with  it  a  train 
and  nearly  eighty  passengers.  We  in 
the  North  knew  nothing  of  the  great 
disaster  till  the  Monday  evening,  but 
the  gale  which  was  then  blowing  itself 
out  perforce  received  our  earnest  atten- 
tion. It  did  not  do  so  much  harm  to 
woods  in  Ross-shire  as  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  but  yet  it  left  a  mark  in  some 
districts  in  the  former  county  which  it 
will  take  many  years  to  hide. 

All  day  we  had  been  watching  the 
trees,  and  their  different  behaviour 
under  the  strain  they  were  put  to. 
Those  standing  alone  or  in  thin 
plantations  fared  as  a  rule  the  best. 
All  their  lives  they  had  been  more  or 
less  exposed  to  the  wind,  and  they  had 
learnt  to  brace  themselves  up,  as  it 
were,  before  it ;  their  roots  went  deep, 
and  the  sick  and  weakly  had  been 
weeded  out  long  ago.  It  was  in  the 
great  fir-woods  that  the  chief  harm  was 
done.  On  the  Saturday  the  trees  had 
been  standing,  serene  in  their  dark 
winter  beauty;  then  the  wind  came, 
and  in  a  few  hours — often  in  a  few 
minutes — the  slow,  patient,  unceasing 
growth  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  was 
undone.  The  blast  was  on  the  woods, 
and  over  them,  and  away ;  but 
you  could  follow  its  track,  you 
could  mark  the  exact  extent  of  its 
greatest  force  by  the  wreck  it  left  be- 
hind, a  confused  ruin  of  broken  and 
fallen  trees,  so  thick  and  dense  and 
twisted,  that  neither  man  nor  beast — 
unless  it  was  a  rabbit  or  a  hare — could 
force  a  way  through  it.  Out  in  the 
unsheltered  open  there  was  something 


frightful  in  the  power  of  the  wind ;  it 
cut  the  breath,  and  almost  seemed 
as  if  it  would  suffocate  those  who 
faced  it. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  "  policies  " 
of  the  old  house  of  Tarbert  there  is  a 
rounded  little  cape,  cut  through  in 
places  by  ditches  into  which  the  tide 
runs  when  it  is  full.  In  bygone  days 
this  promontory  was  a  famous  stand 
for  wild-fowl,  and  many  ducks  and  brent 
geese  have  met  their  deaths  when  flying 
over  it.  Many  years  ago  Mr.  Hay 
Mackenzie  of  Cromarty  (the  father  of 
the  late  Duchess  of  Sutherland)  had  a 
wooden  shelter  built  at  the  furthest 
point,  and  though  nothing  now  remains 
of  it  but  the  water-worn  ends  of  some 
piles  the  place  is  still  called  the  Hunt- 
ing House.  There  the  owner  of  Tarbert 
with  his  friends  used  to  sit  in  hiding, 
and  in  stormy  weather  have  wonderful 
sport  with  the  wild-fowl.  The  keeper 
who  used  to  be  with  them  on  these 
occasions  is  still  alive — a  very  old  man ; 
and  he  has  often  told  us  how  he  would 
come  back,  after  spending  the  afternoon 
in  moving  the  fowl  which  lay  out  on 
the  water,  and  find  them  counting  up  a 
bag  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  geese  and 
ducks.  In  those  days — forty  or  fifty 
years  ago — there  was  perhaps  no  better 
place  for  this  kind  of  sport  than  the 
Cromarty  Firth.  Enterprising  farmers 
had  not  done  much  in  draining  their 
lands,  and  a  great  deal  of  ground  which 
now  grows  sweet  food  for  sheep  and 
cattle,  both  on  the  hills  and  in  the  low 
country,  then  gave  secure  breeding- 
places  for  ducks.  Small  fowling-pieces 
were  not  common,  and  the  sonorous 
boom  of  the  punt-gun  was  never  heard. 
Now  a  flock  of  a  thousand,  or  perhaps 
fifteen  hundred  brent,  occupy  the  Firth 
during  their  season;  then  the  hand- 
some white-ringed  birds  arrived  in 
immense  flocks  in  the  early  autumn, 
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and  found  ample  food  and  security  till 
far  on  into  the  spring.  They  came  in 
countless  thousands.  The  old  keeper 
aforesaid  has  often  told  us  how  he  has 
seen  them  stretch  in  one  long  dense 
unbroken  mass  from  Tarbert  Point  to 
Ballintrain  pier,  a  distance  of  between 
two  and  three  miles  ;  and  the  statement 
can  easily  be  verified  by  many  old  in- 
habitants of  the  district.  In  those  days 
the  people  who  lived  at  Saltburn,  a 
stra  ggling  village  close  to  the  sea,  used 
often  to  be  kept  from  their  sleep  at 
nig]  it  by  the  uproar  the  geese  made, — 
any  one  who  has  heard  the  honking 
caused  by  a  few  hundred  brent  will 
understand  this — and  used  to  try  and 
drive  them  further  out  into  the  bay  by 
firing  guns.  It  is  said  that  on  one 
such  occasion  an  inhabitant  of  this  vil- 
lage s  went  down  with  his  weapon  to  the 
shoi-e  in  order  tofleyte  them,  and  when 
the  ancient  piece  missed  fire  he  re- 
mained with  it  at  the  present  till  his 
wife  came  with  a  red  hot  peat,  and  so 
started  the  reluctant  charge,  which 
yet  caused  the  death  of  six  geese. 
Whether  this  story  be  true  or  not,  it 
is  the  fact  that  the  few  men  who  owned 
guns  did  not  think  it  worth  their  while 
to  fire  them  off  unless  they  could  make 
prel  ty  sure  of  killing  three  or  four  at 
the  shot.  In  much  later  days  an  old 
servant  at  Tarbert  (a  great  friend  of 
ours)  would  sometimes  have  a  hundred 
geese  and  ducks  hanging  in  and  about 
his  house  at  the  same  time — the  result 
of  Jo  week's  work  for  his  small  gun. 

Such  days  are  over  now.  The 
grer.t  flocks  which  used  to  stream  into 
the  Firth  from  the  north  go  else- 
where, to  shallow  tidal  waters  and 
londy  marshes  as  yet  unknown  to 
the  punt-gun  and  the  flight-shooter, 
and  the  small  remnant  which 
is  loft  is  persecuted  both  by  day  and 
nig]  it.  A  few  men  on  these  northern 
waters  earn  a  very  hard  and  precarious 
living  by  shooting  for  the  market. 
They  are  dried-up,  weather-beaten  folk, 
cunning  in  their  craft,  and  probably 
finding  in  the  freedom  and  excitement 
of  Ihe  work  some  recompense  for  its 
hardships  and  scanty  returns.  At  all 


hours  of  the  night  and  morning — the 
time  for  the  start  depending  on  the 
tide — the  puntsman  launches  his  little 
craft.  Hard  frosty  weather  suits  him 
best.  If  it  is  so  hard  that  the  Firth 
is  full  of  floating  ice  so  much  the 
better  for  his  chance  of  a  heavy  shot ; 
but  the  ice  itself  is  an  enemy,  and  will 
soon  saw  through  his  light  planting  if 
he  let  it  work  against  him.  And  the 
cold  too  is  an  enemy.  A  man  on  shore 
can  in  very  adverse  circumstances 
make  shift  to  warm  himself,  he  can 
move  about,  and  stamp,  and  beat  his 
chest  after  the  fashion  of  a  cabman. 
But  little  of  this  is  possible  in  a  punt, 
one  good  kick  would  go  through  the 
thin  timbers ;  and  if,  as  is  often  the 
case,  the  man  has  to  lie  flat  on  his 
chest,  waiting  for  birds  to  shift  or  the 
tide  to  rise,  for  a  couple  of  hours  or  so, 
he  suffers  terribly  from  the  cold.  Most 
of  the  men  are  very  poor,  and  their 
clothing  shows  their  poverty.  Now 
and  then  you  will  see  such  a  one  go 
ashore,  and  light  a  small  furze-bush  to 
get  a  momentary  touch  of  warmth — a 
pinched,  blue-faced  man.  Perhaps  he 
has  had  no  luck  that  day  ;  perhaps  he 
has  missed  the  chance  of  a  heavy  shot 
owing  to  his  birds  being  disturbed  by 
some  shore-shooter ;  and  now  he  has  a 
long  row  against  wind  and  tide  before 
he  gets  home. 

It  is  with  this  shore-shooter,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  to  do ;  and  this 
night — this  29th  of  December — was 
one  well  suited  to  his  purpose. 
Many  people,  whose  knowledge  of 
flight-shooting  is  theoretical,  imagine 
that  a  bright  starlight  or  moonlight 
night  would  be  the  most  likely  one  for 
sport.  Such  weather  is,  however,  use- 
less ;  you  cannot  see  birds,  even  when 
in  great  numbers  and  quite  close  to 
you,  if  they  have  a  clear  starry  sky  as 
a  background.  Many  a  time  have  we 
proved  this.  The  clouds  we  relied  on  at 
starting  have  faded  or  melted  away, 
the  wind  has  gone  down,  and  the  stars 
have  come  thickly  out ;  the  tide  is  an 
hour  on  the  ebb,  and  the  time  for 
sport,  had  the  night  kept  good,  is  close 
at  hand.  But  the  disgusted  fowler  well 
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knows  what  the  change  of  weather 
means.  There  is  a  hissing  sound,  ever 
growing  more  and  more  distinct,  which 
makes  the  retriever  sit  up  and  cock  his 
ears.  There  is  the  noise  of  many 
wings.  They  come  towards  him,  they 
stream  over  him  ;  he  knows  that  some 
scores  of  birds  are  flying  within  forty 
or  fifty  yards  of  his  head.  But  for  all 
the  good  they  are  to  him  they  might 
be  in  Egypt.  The  light  of  a  star  may 
be  cut  off  for  the  hundredth  part  of  a 
second,  but  that  is  all ;  he  sees  nothing. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  full  tide  at  the 
ebb,  enough  moon  to  shoot  by — and  it 
is  wonderful  how  little  of  this  is  neces- 
sary— a  cloudy  sky,  and,  above  all, 
wind, — there  can  hardly  be  too  much 
wind.  Let  it  blow  so  that  in  forcing 
his  way  to  his  post  he  has  almost  to 
creep  along  the  ground,  and  it  is  well. 
The  fowl  are  not  so  wary  in  such 
weather  ;  they  fly  much  lower,  and  as 
they  fly  against  it  they  fly  slower. 

That  night  there  was  abundance 
of  wind.  It  roared  through  the 
old  beeches  along  the  Tarbert  shore, 
their  branches  creaking  and  groaning 
in  dismal  chorus.  Many  storms  had 
they  seen,  but  few  so  bad  as  this  ;  for 
some  it  was  the  last  storm,  and  these 
lay  quiet  at  the  feet  of  their  compan- 
ions. The  bits  of  seaweed  which  high 
tides  had  lapped  round  the  wires  of 
fences  which  ran  into  the  sea  stood  out 
at  right  angles,  and  flapped  and  cracked 
like  so  many  small  banners.  But  it 
was  when  the  shelter  of  the  woods 
was  left,  and  the  open  carse  gained, 
that  the  full  power  of  the  gale  was  felt. 
The  little  hut,  which  in  bad  weather 
had  given  shelter  to  many  a  fowler, 
had  been  picked  up  and  carried  away 
by  the  wind  as  if  it  had  been  an  old 
newspaper ;  the  thin  bent  grass  lay 
almost  flat  on  the  ground,  and  at  times 
a  man  had  to  crouch  down  and  put  his 
head  out,  and  struggle  to  hold  his 
place,  almost  as  though  a  mortal 
enemy  had  a  hand  upon  his  throat. 
The  moon  was  full,  but  much  obscured 
by  drift. 

It  was  often  rather  eerie  down  by 
the  shore  on  those  winter  nights ;  but 


such  a  storm  as  this  acted  in  some 
sense  as  a  companion,  as  a  creature  to 
grapple  with,  and  its  furious  buffet- 
ings  drowned  all  uncanny  sounds. 
Sometimes  there  would  be  company  at 
the  point ;  a  flash  here  and  there  would 
show  that  some  one  else  was  keen 
enough  to  give  up  his  night's  rest  for 
the  chance  of  sport.  But  the  shooting 
grew  year  by  year  more  precarious, 
and  we  often  had  the  whole  place  to 
ourselves.  It  was  on  a  calm  night, 
with  a  half  or  quarter  moon,  that  a 
sense  of  loneliness  or  uncanniness  used 
to  steal  over  one.  The  Firth  was  then 
full  of  sounds.  Most  of  them,  of  course, 
we  knew  the  cause  of.  Far  out  on  the 
deep  water  lay  the  geese,  and  they  as 
a  rule  knew  better  than  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  point ;  they  kept  up 
the  continual  clamour  which  Colonel 
Hawker  has  well  compared  to  the 
noise  made  by  a  pack  of  hounds.  Now 
and  then  a  heron  would  come  over, 
noiselessly  working  his  way  seawards, 
and  only  betraying  himself  by  a  harsh 
half -human  scream  when  he  detected 
the  watcher  crouched  below  him.  Then 
there  was  the  sharp  whistle  of  widgeon, 
the  satisfied  quack  of  the  mallards, 
and  often  the  querulous  noise  made 
by  gulls  quarrelling  over  some  dainty 
they  had  discovered  ;  gulls  seldom  seem 
to  sleep.  These  were  all  familiar 
sounds  ;  but  sometimes  there  were 
others  to  which  we  never  found  a 
clue.  Sometimes  they  were  real  ; 
sometimes  we  were  not  sure  that  an 
intently  straining  ear  had  not  deceived 
us  ;  once  or  twice  it  seemed  as  if  some 
one  close  at  hand  had  called  out  our 
name.  There  were  wild  stories  in  the 
district  of  men  who  had  gone  out  on 
to  the  flats  to  shoot,  and  who  living 
or  dead  had  never  been  seen  again. 
We  were  not  able  to  make  much  out 
of  these  tales ;  but  there  were  some 
soft  places  in  the  sands,  and  if  an  un- 
wary person  got  into  one  of  them  it 
might  go  hard  with  him.  We  knew 
most  intimately  all  the  sands  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  point ;  but  few 
cared  to  follow  out  the  tide  very  far,  for 
when  so  much  feeding-ground  was  un- 
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covered  the  birds  settled  on  it  and 
stopped  flying.  Yet  now  and  then, — 
two  or  three  times  a  year — when  the 
spirit  of  wandering  was  over  one  and 
the  thought  of  bed  seemed  more  than 
usually  hollow,  we  used  to  venture  out, 
wading  the  shallow  streams  which  ran 
through  the  mud,  and  keeping  cau- 
tiously on  the  edge  of  the  tide.  It 
was  at  such  times, — sitting  perhaps  a 
mile  away  from  the  solid  land — that 
the  mysterious  sounds,  half  heard,  half 
per  daps  imagined,  laid  most  hold  of 
one.  As  the  tide  goes  swiftly  out,  so 
it  comes  in.  What  would  the  morn- 
ing show?  Or,  a  few  paces  further 
will  carry  you  into  a  quicksand,  in 
whose  cold  and  never  seen  embraces 
rest  the  remains  of  the  long  lost  men. 
And  then  an  almost  irresistible  im- 
pulse would  urge  one  on  to  see  if  such 
a  tiling  was  there.  Sight  too  would 
play  strange  pranks.  Many  and 
many  a  time  have  we  turned  sharply 
round,  expecting  to  meet  face  to  face 
some  man,  when  there  was  nothing 
there.  It  is  a  common  thing  when 
grouse-driving  to  mistake  for  a  moment 
a  boe,  or  even  a  midge,  out  of  the  line 
of  sight  for  a  bird ;  and  so  perhaps 
was  it  here, — some  shadow,  seen  in  a 
side  focus,  caused  the  deception.  But 
at  times  we  used  to  feel  that  we  wanted 
but  very  little  of  another  sense,  which 
would  enable  us  to  see  strange  things, 
— tlie  images  of  men,  now  long  dead 
and  forgotten,  stalking  in  silence  over 
the  flats. 

^  one  but  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  be  out  alone  at  night  know  how 
sue]  i  thoughts  rise.  It  can  hardly  be 
callod  nervousness ;  we  were  not  really 
frightened  even  at  the  eeriest  times, 
for  night  after  night,  year  after  year, 
we  ased  to  wander  about  alone  among 
the  birds  and  spirits.  Once,  every  night 
for  a  month  we  watched  in  the  great 
pin<  -woods,  a  few  miles  to  the  east, — 
it  is  needless  now  to  say  what  for — 
wit]  i  a  companion  who  was  stationed 
half  a  mile  or  so  away.  It  was  a 
curious  way  of  spending  a  March 
night,  sitting  under  a  tree  in  the  huge, 
sole  am,  dark  wood.  Now  and  then,  if 


the  wind  was  right,  a  deer  would  come 
up  quite  close,  only  showing  his  presence 
by  the  start  he  gave  when  he  found  us 
out, — and  what  a  start  would  we  then 
give  !  On  quiet  nights  the  cracking 
of  a  fir-cone  was  as  alarming  as  a  gun- 
shot would  be  in  the  day ;  you  would 
almost  think  you  could  hear  the  sap 
as  it  crept  up  inside  the  bark.  That 
watching  also  we  got  to  like ;  and  on 
the  night  we  gave  it  up  the  harm  we 
had  tried  to  prevent  was  done.  Some 
one  had  been  watching  us  ! 

As    a  rule  a   sportsman   may  take 
great    liberties    with   himself  without 
being  much  the  worse.     No  man  was 
ever  harmed  by  wet  feet  on  a  moor, 
though  if  he  comes  home  and  contem- 
plates them  for  an  hour  over  a  gun- 
room fire  he  may  be  reminded  of  the 
indiscretion.     A  deerstalker  has  to  put 
up  with  great  exposure  and  temporary 
discomfort,  but  he  is  rarely  the  worse 
for  it.     He  may  have  to  run  at  the 
top  of  his  speed  for  two  or  three  miles 
along  a  rough  hill-side  to  cut  off  a  stag 
he  has  wounded  or  started,  or  in  some 
way   made   a    mistake    with,   and   he 
arrives   at   his   post  as  hot  as  a  man 
can   be.     The   deer  are  not  in  sight, 
and  have  to  be  waited  for  in  the  best 
position  for  the  shot,  not  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  shooter.     The  place  is  high 
up — two  thousand   feet  up,    perhaps, 
among    lichen    and   rocks   and    great 
patches  of  snow  ;  it  is  October,  and  an 
east  wind  blows  upon  the  little  com- 
pany of  three  which  seems  to  cut  into 
their  very  hearts  ;  finally  a  snow-shower 
comes  on,  as  it  were  a  winding  sheet. 
We  have   spent  a  couple  of  hours  or 
more  in  such  a  position,  teeth  chatter- 
ing,  body  shaking,  fingers  benumbed. 
If   the   stag   judiciously  wait   for  an 
hour  he  is  probably  missed ;  the  above 
three  phenomena  do  not  promote  good 
rifle-shooting.      Very  likely  the   stag 
never  comes  at  all :  he  was  suspicious 
and  uneasy,  and  preferred  to  take  an 
unusual  pass ;  and  so  disappointment 
is  added  to  the  other  discomforts.  But 
such  a  wait  has  never  made  us  ill,  nor 
have  we  ever  seen  a  stalker  who  was 
the  worse  for  it ;  stalkers  very  seldom 
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have  colds  in  any  form.  And  we  have 
more  than  once  found  that  such  a 
course  of  treatment, — extreme  as  it 
may  seem — was  the  best  cure  for  an 
incipient  cough  or  sore  throat.  There 
is  a  reason  for  what  some  may  think 
a  foolish  or  exaggerated  statement. 
The  air  on  this  high  ground  is  abso- 
lutely pure ;  there  are  no  germs  of  any- 
thing foul  in  it ;  no  decaying  vegeta- 
tion or  rotten  wood,  or  filthy  refuse  is 
up  here.  Diana  is  kind  to  the  deer- 
stalker ;  she  is  mindful  perhaps  of  the 
sunny  days  when  she  and  her  maidens 
followed  the  great  stags  of  Pindus  or 
Eremanthus,  and  so  takes  care  of  her 
rough  children  in  the  north  fighting 
away  under  their  gray  skies. 

But  from  deer-stalking  to  duck- 
shooting  there  is  a  great  drop.  Let 
no  one  think  that  exposure  on  high 
ground  is  the  same  as  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  sea.  Let  a  man  so  think, 
— let  him  get  wet  to  the  skin  and  lie 
for  a  couple  of  hours  on  a  mud  flat 
with  a  north  wind  blowing  through 
him — we  will  leave  out  the  snow — and 
for  good  or  for  evil  he  will  not  trouble 
this  world  much  longer. 

For  this  night-work  a  man  should 
be  warmly  clad,  or  he  should  stop  at 
home.  He  must  be  able  to  sit  from 
say  midnight  to  4  A.M.  on  a  cold  night 
in  January,  when  a  gale  of  wind  is 
blowing,  on  any  given  stone  without 
freezing  to  it.  If  he  cannot  do  this 
there  must  be  something  wrong, — 
either  with  his  constitution  or  his 
garments. 

The  reward  for  all  this  exposure 
and  hard  work  was  often  a  very  poor 
one;  and  sometimes  a  man,  after 
watching  on  the  mud  for  three  or 
four  hours,  had  to  tramp  home 
with  nothing  but  the  consciousness  of 
having  deserved  better  things.  Once, 
and  once  only,  did  we  get  fairly  in 
among  the  geese  with  a  small  gun. 
We  had  devoted  a  long  day  to  them, — 
a  day  of  rain  and  wind  and  cold  in- 
credible ;  and  towards  nightfall  the 


chance  of  success  seemed  small.  They 
were  sitting, — the  brent — on  a  high 
patch  of  mud,  perhaps  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  from  the  bank  behind 
which  we  lay,  and  as  the  tide  was  going 
out  there  was  little  chance  of  their 
coming  in  nearer.  As  a  forlorn  hope 
we  determined  to  carry  them  by  storm. 
We  got  over  the  bank  and  made  at 
them  as  hard  as  we  could  go.  Whether 
it  was  our  sudden  appearance,  or  the 
confusion  caused  by  the  wind,  or 
whether  they  felt  sorry  for  all  the 
trouble  they  had  so  often  given,  it  is 
impossible  to  say ;  but  never  shall  we 
forget  the  astonishment,  the  almost 
awe  we  felt,  when  we  found  ourselves 
with  a  loaded  gun  in  our  hands  within 
fifty  yards  of  perhaps  a  thousand 
geese  !  They  got  up  in  wild  disarray, 
and  went  honking  out  to  sea.  Five, 
however,  stayed  behind;  and  those 
five  geese,  with  five  ducks  and  some 
coots,  represented  the  best  bag  we  ever 
made  in  the  Cromarty  Firth. 

When  the  tide  got  very  far  out,  it 
was  time  for  the  duck-shooter  to  make 
for  home  and  what  sleep  might  remain 
for  him  ;  but  sometimes  he  was  driven 
there,  when  all  other  things  were  pro- 
mising, by  the  loss  of  the  moon.  That 
was  a  most  provoking  conclusion.  Little 
by  little  the  light  would  go ;  the  flying 
ducks,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the 
night  had  stood  out  in  sharp  relief 
against  the  gray  mass  of  clouds,  became 
dim  and  ghostly  objects,  and  finally 
faded  away  altogether,  the  sound  of 
their  wings  alone  remaining.  Then  it 
was  time  to  get  over  the  carse  and  its 
awkward  ditches  on  to  the  firm  track, 
and  even  that  was  hard  enough  to 
make  out  when  all  light  was  gone. 
One  light,  however,  always  did  remain, 
a  warm  bit  of  colour  shining  out  over 
a  wild  scene.  On  the  stormiest  winter 
nights  the  clear  crimson  eye  of  the 
little  lighthouse  at  Cromarty  showed 
always  over  the  black,  desolate,  wind- 
swept Firth. 

GILFKID  W.  HARTLEY. 
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THERE  is  only  one  place  in  all  Eng- 
land where  they  cast  fine  bronze  work, 
according  to  the  ingenious  method  of 
cire  perdue — busts  of  men  or  women, 
statuettes  of  gay  dancing  girls,  of  grave 
grenadiers,  light  Mercuries,  sweet 
thoughtful  Psyches.  All  these,  and 
more  than  these,  I  have  seen  standing 
about  in  Bordon's  shop  and  yard,  for 
Bordon  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  have 
tho  right  by  permission  to  pick  my 
way  through  furnace-cinders,  burnt 
brjcksand  moulds  that  are  broken  and 
done  with,  until  I  come  where  he  stands 
grimy  with  smoke  or  white  with  burnt 
clay-dust.  If  you  do  not  know  Bordon's 
story  it  shall  be  my  privilege  to  tell  it 
you,  for  Murger  is  dead,and  cannot  even 
if  he  would.  Besides  I  am  not  sure  that 
Honri  took  much  interest  in  the  work- 
ing side  of  his  well-loved  Bohemia; 
perhaps  he  would  have  rather  told  you 
tales  about  Bordon's  life  in  Paris,  when 
he  was  a  wild  barbarian  of  a  student, 
such  as  the  story  of  the  dog,  or  the 
history  of  the  girl  who  climbed  the 
ladder,  and  many  others  which  I  may 
one  day  tell, — with  the  kind  permission 
of  Mrs.  Grundy,  for  certainly  objec- 
tions might  be  made.  But  no  one  can 
cry  out  against  what  I  am  going  to 
put  down  here;  certainly  not  a  single 
PLilistine  soul  can  object  to  Bordon 
no  w,  for  he  is  settled  and  domestic,  and 
very  sober  and  sweet  in  spite  of  his 
strength.  If  indeed  he  tells  these  light 
tales  of  continental  Bohemia  at  night 
in  a  studio,  when  there  is  no  work  to 
be  done  and  the  stove  glows  dimly 
competing  with  the  flare  of  gas,  no  one 
can  complain.  For  he  goes  back  think- 
ing of  the  hard  times  which  came 
between  those  fantastic,  brilliant  Pa- 
risian nights  and  the  even-coloured 
days  of  this  time  when  he  is  somewhat 


successful  and  does  not  starve  as  some 
of  his  listeners  do  or  have  done,  who 
handle  other  implements  than  crucibles 
and  tongs.  In  truth  he  had  a  sore 
struggle  when  he  first  worked  out  his 
fate  in  England,  and  has  accordingly 
that  right  to  look  back  and  laugh 
which  belongs  to  every  man  who  fights 
and  wins  a  hard  battle,  with  nothing  in 
his  favour  but  the  best  part  of  himself 
while  all  destiny  seems  against  him. 
And,  as  I  think,  to  succeed  in  being  a 
good  caster  of  bronze  is  something  to 
be  proud  of.  Many  indeed  might 
deem  it  equivalent  to  becoming  a  grad- 
uate in  the  Halls  of  Fire  with  Vathek, 
and  decline  the  honour  not  with  shiver- 
ing but  in  a  cold  perspiration  of  fear. 
For  Bordon  is  a  kind  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini  of  a  genial  sort ;  not  fierce,  nor 
ruthless,  not  a  croquemitaine,  nor  a 
swash-buckler,  but  still  of  the  same 
artistic  wing-feather,  upward-soaring, 
persevering,  indomitable,  steadfast ;  like 
his  own  furnace-fire,  clear  burning; 
made  of  good  stuff,  like  his  own  cruci- 
bles for  bronze-melting. 

Let  us  first  speak  of  him  when  he 
thought  not  of  bronze-casting.  Bordon 
was  a  Swiss  by  birth,  though  he  may 
now  be  counted  an  Englishman,  and  at 
Zurich  served  his  time  in  a  smithy, 
whereby  he  attained  to  the  thews  and 
sinews  that  do  not  crack  lifting  a  pot 
of  molten  metal  from  the  furnace. 
But  he  was  an  artist  and  is,  and 
needed  other  work  to  satisfy  him  than 
supplying  the  daily  needs  of  his  com- 
mune in  horse-shoes,  nuts  and  bolts 
and  the  like,  which  though  artistic 
are  of  the  order  of  the  pot-boiler  to  one 
of  gifts  calling  him  elsewhere.  Per- 
haps if  he  could  have  got  to  gate- work, 
devising  foliage  and  petals  in  iron  and 
quaint  grotesques  of  metal  monsters, 
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he  might  have  rested  there  swinging 
his  hammer,  a  Swiss  Huntington  Shaw 
of  intricate  railings  and  screens,  till  his 
death.  But  it  was  not  to  be,  and  he 
left  the  forge  for  the  shop  of  a  decora- 
tive sculptor  of  no  great  power,  to  do 
as  he  was  bid.  He  knew  his  lack  of 
knowledge  and  mourned  it,  but  was 
unable  to  gain  mastery  over  his 
material,  which  he  began  to  suspect 
was  clay,  through  lack  of  means. 
Finally  in  despair,  feeling  that  time 
was  going  on,  he  started  for  Paris,  the 
great,  the  wonderful,  the  artistic.  Back 
to  his  home  in  Switzerland  went  en- 
thusiastic letters  which  aroused  other 
enthusiasms  about  the  Louvre  and 
Luxembourg.  His  enthusiasm,  how- 
ever, did  not  satisfy  his  hunger,  for 
even  artists  must  eat  sometimes.  In 
his  need  he  found  out  a  restaurant  kept 
by  a  Swiss  woman,  gracious  and  pretty 
and  patriotic,  beloved  by  many  artists 
who  daily  came  there.  One  of  them 
was  M —  -  the  sculptor.  Bordon's 

kind  countrywoman  spoke  to  M 

of  Bordon.  Could  he  not  come  to 
Monsieur's  studio  ?  To  her  indeed 

M could  refuse  nothing.      So  the 

modest,  stalwart  young  Swiss  was 
bidden  to  follow.  He  entered  the 
great  atelier.  "  Yes,  it  is  all  yours, 
my  young  friend.  Here  is  your  place, 
here  the  clay.  To  work,  to  work ! 
Let  us  see  what  you  can  do." 

Though  this   was  good,   and  better 

still  when  he  pleased  M ,  it  meant 

no  money,  at  least  not  enough  to  en- 
able him  to  study  at  the  Beaux  Arts. 
Still  it  was  great  news  to  send  home, 
and  when  he  sent  it  patriotic  pride 
thrilled  the  breasts  of  his  many  friends 
and  acquaintances.  Bordon  must  be  a 
great  man  and  do  honour  to  his  com- 
mune. A  society  was  formed  at  once  ; 
the  Society  for  the  Education  of 
Bordon,  let  us  call  it,  a  whole  society 
for  the  raising  of  money  to  aid  in  the 
instruction  of  the  young  Switzer,  who 
eventually  was  to  do  things  redounding 
to  the  honour  of  the  land  of  the  Alps. 
Lawyers,  shoemakers,  doctors,  tailors, 
tinkers,  peasants,  all  but  sailors — nay, 
even,  maybe,  a  lake  captain — rushed 


forward  with  sums  of  money  great  and 
small,  appointing  a  committee,  and  sec- 
retary, and  honorary  treasurer,  who 
finally  obtained  the  .£200  necessary 
for  that  education  at  the  Beaux  Arts  by 
which  Bordon  was  to  learn  to  teach  the 
French.  Bravo  !  brave  Switzers,  rich 
and  poor  !  Ye  did  well,  and  did  not 
in  vain.  For  Bordon  worked  hard  and 
harder  yet,  smiting  his  clay  about 
finely,  making  many  portraits  and 
studies,  artistic  and  also  like.  He 
thought  then  that  he  had  the  world  by 
the  tail.  But  the  world  is  a  very  slip- 
pery fox  to  catch. 

I  must  leave  now  some  blank  pages, 
wherein  should  be  written  his  life  in 
Paris,  where  he  toiled,  and  starved, 
and  feasted,  and  was  idle ;  where  he 
modelled  in  clay,  and  got,  at  times, 
somewhat  clayey,  learning  things  not 
taught  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts, 
nor  at  any  University,  but  which  are 
useful  to  a  man  who  is  not  an  angel, 
nor  a  saint,  nor  a  salamander,  to  go 
through  life's  fires  unscorched.  But  all 
this  is  to  be  omitted,  or  at  least  re- 
served ;  and  now  behold  Bordon  less  a 
Bohemian  by  the  dismissal  of  his 
wilder  days,  and  less  still  by  his  mar- 
riage to  the  sister  of  a  brother  sculp- 
tor,— an  amiable  musician,  who  ran 
the  chromatic  scale  up  and  caught  his 
eye  and  heart. 

Now  of  course  work  grew  scarce. 
Paris  swarmed  with  sculptors  or  was 
clayey  with  them  ;  there  were  sufficient 
to  model  the  universe,  and  some  over  to 
stand  enviously  idle.  So  when  Bordon's 
brother-in-law  went  home  to  England 
and  began  to  look  towards  the  success 
which  was  his  due — for  he  was  a  genius 
in  the  order  of  image-makers — Bordon 
himself  thought  that  the  island  might 
be  emptier  of  artists  than  France  and 
have  vacancies.  Maybe,  being  yet 
young,  he  imagined  that  all  this  coun- 
try was  in  an  agony  to  be  modelled  or 
chiselled,  and  set  on  other  pedestals 
than  mere  self-conceit.  Like  a  fisher- 
man he  believed  the  big  fish  were  on 
the  other  side  of  the  stream,  or  of  the 
Channel.  However  the  English  desire 
to  be  immortalised  was  not  over  mani- 
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fesb  when  he  set  up  a  studio  and  got 
his  clay  ready  by  the  hundredweight, 
proceeding  to  build  up  the  beginning 
of  a  bust  in  order  that  he  might  lose  no 
time  when  a  famous  statesman,  or  in- 
famous financier,  or  such  like,  should 
burst  in  and  beg  him  to  be  quick  as  he 
had  something  of  importance  to  attend 
to.  But  that  prime  minister,  or  lord 
mayor,  or  money-lender,  or  dust-con- 
tractor, never  came,  and  things  went 
noii  well  with  Bordon.  Indeed  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  singing-bird,  his 
musical  wife,  whom  he  had  netted  in 
France,  there  is  no  saying  what  might 
have  happened.  And  thus  we  come 
slowly  to  the  casting  of  bronze  into 
which  he  drifted  strangely,  for  the 
thought  of  it  had  never  entered  his 
mind.  Nevertheless  Fate  was  prepar- 
ing his  furnaces,  and  meantime  set 
him  in  a  flame  of  adversity  till  he  was 
hard  and  able  to  endure. 

About  this  time  Bordon  was  work- 
ing for,  or  with,  the  brother  of  his 
wife,  and  the  brother-in-law  made  a 
bust  of  somebody,  or  of  nobody,  it 
matters  not, — though  it  was  probably 
of  a  nobody,  as  nothings  mostly  pre- 
dominate in  this  world  of  ours,  and 
are  quite  as  vain  as  somebodies,  and 
usually  richer.  It  was  a  question  as 
to  casting  it,  and  the  brother-in-law 
wanted  to  send  it  to  Naples  to  be  done 
there.  Now  here  I  could,  by  the  aid 
of  encyclopaedias  and  books  of  refer- 
ee ;e,  which  I  do  not  possess,  but  which 
are  to  be  seen  at  the  British  Museum, 
make  a  very  learned  show,  after  the 
manner  of  the  art-critic,  on  the  various 
methods  of  casting,  including  the  old 
cir?  perdue  process  used  by  Benvenuto 
Cellini  and  descended  in  the  right  line 
from  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  sand- 
process  employed  for  large  work  both 
in  this  country  and  in  France,  and  the 
coi  npleted  cire  perdue  as  it  is  now  used 
by  the  Neapolitans,  the  Florentines, 
and  by  Bordon.  Cellini  in  employing 
this  process  used  his  original  work  in- 
stead of  a  mould  carefully  prepared 
from  it,  and  thus  always  ran  the  risk 
of  losing  all  his  labour  if  the  casting 
wa  s  not  good.  This  explains  his  fierce 


anxiety  to  cast  the  Perseus  at  once. 
But  cire  perdue  as  now  practised  admits 
of  unlimited  failures,  and  allows  for 
the  whole  chapter  of  unlucky  accidents. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  surest,  the  most 
beautiful,  most  dainty  method  yet 
discovered.  And  of  it  Bordon  knew 
nothing. 

For  him  cire  perdue  was  a  lost  art, 
and  he  had  to  discover  it  over  again. 
They  knew  indeed  everything  that  was 
to  be  known  at  Florence  and  Naples  ; 
but  the  secrets  of  the  process  were 
carefully  guarded,  and  none  might 
enter  the  workshops  or  furnaces.  It 
is  true  the  Swiss  might  read  something 
in  a  book ;  but  that  was  little  more 
than  a  hint,  seeing  that  he  who  wrote 
perhaps  knew  no  more  of  the  strange 
complications  of  practice  than  I  do 
who  here  put  down  Bordon' s  trials, 
his  patience,  his  failures,  his  persever- 
ance, his  ardour,  and  his  final  success. 
For  when  the  brother-in-law  suggested 
Naples,  Bordon  reflected  and  made  an- 
swer :  "  Have  we  no  knowledge  of  this 
art  1  Then  let  us  try  to  discover  it." 

They  went  to  work  at  once,  both  of 
them,  striving  hard  at  a  furnace  they 
built  themselves.  They  procured  the 
metal  and  melted  it,  and  having  made 
their  moulds,  tried  the  casting  with 
fear  and  trembling.  And  they  very 
naturally  failed.  The  moulds  broke, 
the  metal  ran,  but  ran  wrong,  their 
knowledge  being  insufficient.  After  a 
while,  and  a  few  more  dismal  results, 
the  brother-in-law  retired  into  the 
country,  on  the  whole  rather  disgusted 
with  casting,  counselling  retreat  from 
the  fiery  enterprise,  and  again  recom- 
mending experienced  Naples. 

Bordon,  however,  could  not  see 
things  in  that  light.  He  had  become 
tough,  not  to  be  bent  or  broken  ;  and 
moreover  he  now  saw  a  chance  to  be 
Somebody  and  to  do  things.  Failure, 
forsooth  !  What  of  failure  ?  To  fail  is 
to  learn.  So  he  begged,  and  borrowed, 
and  scraped  together  sufficient  money 
to  try  again.  Again  he  failed. 

Now  his  helpers  failed  too,  failed  in 
courage  as  they  had  in  hope,  and  he 
was  hard  put  to  it  keeping  them  up  to 
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the  mark.  "  Well,  then,"  said  they  at 
last,  "  one  more  chance  you  shall  have  ; 
but  if  you  do  nothing  this  time,  it 
must  be  Naples." 

Bordon  shrugged  his  shoulders,  by 
no  means  intending  to  give  up  even 
if  matters  again  went  wrong.  Yet  he 
swore  they  should  not,  and  vowed  that 
the  Neapolitans  should  die  if  their 
living  depended  on  his  yielding  them 
that  bust.  He  would  cast  it,  or  him- 
self die  by  a  broken  mould  or  a  cracked 
crucible.  So  he  worked  with  the  ut- 
most care  and  the  utmost  thought, 
took  every  precaution,  made  everything 
secure  against  the  faintest  chances. 
Again  he  fired  his  rebuilt  furnaces, 
and  in  them  melted  metal,  true  to 
smaller  experiments,  and  poured  it 
hopefully  into  a  carefully  made,  strongly 
boxed-up  mould.  Then  in  the  morning 
he  broke  the  secret  thing  out  of  its 
casing,  unearthed  it,  and  found  it  per- 
fect, unflawed,  fine-coloured,  just  and 
true  to  the  cold  original  clay  standing 
by.  And  the  brother-in-law  in  the 
country  retreat  was  delighted, — so  his 
telegram  said.  As  for  Bordon  he  was 
as  happy  as  Belzoni  discovering  ancient 
statues  in  a  desert.  He  stroked  his 
beard,  and  was  quiet. 

Then  came  a  discussion.  Who  was 
to  be  who  in  the  new  business,  the 
new-old  business  of  cire  perdue  cast- 
ing? Was  Bordon  to  be  man  or 
master?  He  was  determined  to 
be  somebody,  a  name  in  the  firm, 
not  hidden  under  a  contemptible  Co. 
And  there  was  a  crack,  an  explosion, 
in  the  proposed  fusion.  He  and  his 
brother-in-law  did  not  mix  truly  like 
copper  and  tin  to  make  good  bronze ; 
and  the  worker  set  up  for  himself,  to 
do  what  no  other  could  do. 

Now  in  Chelsea,  in  an  inconsiderable 
street  which  for  other  artistic  reasons 
than  bronze-casting  may  yet  be  his- 
toric, stood,  and  stands,  a  long  row  of 
studios  and  sheds  devoted  to  sculpture 
both  pure  and  decorative.  At  the  far 
end  was  a  shed  in  the  yard,  and  this 
Bordon  took,  renting  it  of  the  sculptor 
who  occupied  the  studio.  What  it  was 
like  then  cannot  say,  but  now  it  is 


magnificent  in  disorder.  The  furnace- 
shed  stands  against  the  outer  street- 
wall,  and  though  it  is  ill  built  and  like 
to  fall,  the  subsidiary  shed  behind  it, 
with  a  passage  way  in  between,  is  more 
ramshackle  still,  being  made  of  odds 
and  ends  of  old  boards,  rotten  timbers, 
and  empty  window-frames.  Past  that, 
through  the  inner  broken  wall,  is  an 
old  deserted  garden,  picturesque  with 
a  cracked  fountain  dimly  outlined  in 
high  grass,  and  a  little  broken  conser- 
vatory whose  top  shows  jets  and  spurts 
of  a  vine  run  wild.  In  the  far  end 
of  the  yard  are  burst  packing-cases, 
smashed  moulds,  and  blocks  of  building- 
stone,  unshaped  by  the  mason  and 
marked  with  the  name  of  the  port 
where  they  were  shipped.  There  is 
near  at  hand  a  rusty  wheeled  stone 
lorry,  or  waggon  ;  again  more  stone, 
and  then  a  dogless  deserted  kennel 
with  old  timbers,  bent  iron  red  and 
'  rusty,  and  an  ivy-covered  wall.  The 
whole  scene  is  one  of  fierce,  wild  dis- 
order save  just  the  part  where  work  is 
done.  And  this  is  the  spot  where  Bor- 
don worked,  and  works  now  when  the 
stove-pipe  chimney  running  through 
the  thin  leaky  roof  shoots  a  blue  flame 
into  the  air,  deluding  midnight  travel- 
lers into  giving  a  wild  alarm  of  fire. 
Then  Bordon  is  casting  something  with 
reasonable  assurance  that  it  will  come 
out  right.  But  when  he  first  began  it 
was  failure,  failure  and  failure.  Do 
not  talk  of  Bernard  Palissy ;  I  know 
Bordon.  Nor  of  that  religious  ruffian, 
Benvenuto  ;  for  I  know  Bordon,  the 
Bronze-Caster,  who  took  that  little 
shed,  sending  forth  word  that  Florence 
and  Naples  were  to  have  a  rival  in 
Chelsea,  which  had  added  another  to 
its  many  arts  of  painting,  sculpture, 
poetry,  what  not. 

Yet  one  bust  does  not  make  a  suc- 
cessful business,  and  there  was  enough 
of  chance  in  the  perfect  casting  of 
that  sufficient  specimen  to  render  suc- 
cessors doubtful.  Metal  is  tricky,  and 
Bordon  did  not  know  everything  about 
the  difficult  relations  of  quantity  to 
colour.  Too  little  tin,  the  metal  would 
not  easily  run  ;  too  much,  it  was  too 
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white  ;  zinc  rendered  it  fluent,  but  in 
excess  spoilt  the  rich  tint  that  makes 
bronze.  Then  moulds  crack,  the  plas- 
ter may  be  wrong,  ever  so  little  wrong, 
and  nothing  goes  right.  The  wax,  the 
lost  or  to  be  lost  wax,  whence  the 
name  cire  perdue,  was  difficult  of  manu- 
facture,  hard  to  empirically  or  scienti- 
fic; dly  discover  in  proper  proportions  ; 
the  cooking  of  the  mould,  to  make  it 
run  out  and  leave  room  for  the  inflow- 
ing metal,  was  by  no  means  easy. 
There  is  but  one  right  way,  and  a 
thousand  wrong.  But  experiment 
taught  him,  and  failure  did  more  than 
success ;  though  fate,  who  is  often 
hard  on  the  artist,  was  hard  enough 
on  Bordon  trying  to  outwit  destiny 
and  cast  himself  as  the  Bronze-Caster 
to  be  set  up  on  a  moderate  pedestal  of 
modest  success. 

His  luck  at  first  was  assuredly  bad, 
and  bad  luck  meant  suffering  for  him- 
self and  his  wife.  What  money  was 
made  she  supplied,  and  lent  to  him 
for  more  trials.  And  the  poor  devil 
wa  sted  it  on  experiments,  growing  thin 
and  gaunt  and  hollow-eyed  till  his 
muscles  hung  on  his  wasted  limbs 
loose  like  the  lee-rigging  of  a  ship.  His 
musical  wife  could  not  always  be  musi- 
cal ;  she  grew  dissonant  and  sang  dis- 
cords at  him,  being  out  of  tune  as 
wives  are  when  man  and  wife  are  not 
kept  together  by  the  tuner,  Same  De- 
sire. To  tell  the  truth,  Mrs.  Bordon 
did  not  care  a  demi-semiquaver  for 
bronze-casting,  and  thought  cire  perdue 
waste  of  time  as  well  as  of  wax.  Yet 
being  a  good  little  woman  and  persuad- 
able, she  gave  money  time  after  time 
to  this  striver  after  art  turned  rhetori- 
cian at  night-time.  But  it  was  once  a 
near  touch  with  him. 

I  have  incidentally,  or  of  fore- 
thought, told  you  something  of  the 
mothod.  Remember,  Bordon  knows 
it  now  and  has  told  me  if  not  annota- 
tively,  at  least  denotatively,  and  I  have 
watched  him  go  deftly,  knowledgeably 
about  his  work.  He  has  trained  men 
under  him,  who  know  needful  things 
even  to  the  due  placing  of  an  incon- 
siderable brick,  who  can  tell  suddenly 


a  scrap  of  tin  from  a  scrap  of  zinc  in 
the  dark,  which  is  no  mean  thing  to 
know,  seeing  that   a   little   too   much 
zinc  would  make  the  bronze  over  yel- 
low  and   spoil    the    casting's    colour. 
But  then,  when  Bordon  needed  money 
of  the  wife  to  whom  he  now  gives  it, 
all  was  ignorance  ;  the  methods  of  fur- 
nace building,  the  right   sort   of  cru- 
cible, the  due  proportion  of  metal,  the 
proper  tools   for  lifting   red-hot  pots. 
The  ways  of  putting  wax  in  the  mould- 
ings, the  kind  of  wax,  everything  has 
to  be  so  exactly  right  when  everything 
can  so  easily   go  wrong.     So  Bordon 
found  when   he  worked  consecutively 
for  full  fifty  hours  in  his  furnace-shed, 
so  intent  as  to  forget  food,  with  snow 
on  the  ground  and  heavy  snow  bulging 
in  the  frail  roof  which  threatened  to 
catch  fire.     He   had   taken,   by  what 
methods  of  inventor's  rhetoric  or  mari- 
tal  coaxing     I   know   not,    some    six 
pounds  from  his  musically  artistic  wife 
who  disbelieved  in  her  plastically  artis- 
tic husband,  and  with  it  had  bought 
metal  and  other  necessary  things.     He 
did  not  come  home  that  night,  and  be- 
ing so  occupied  sent  no  word.     Mean- 
while she  played  and  sang   with  her 
pupils,  and  like  Bordon  in  another  way 
was   likely   enough  out  of   time,  and 
then  went  home  to  a  home  which  was 
full  five  miles  from  Chelsea  and  found 
him  not.      If  she  had  been  less  tired, 
if  it  had  not  been  so  heavy  a  sky  of 
threatening  and  actual  snow,  she  would 
have  gone  to  see  this  demon  of  a  fire, 
this  fiend  of    a  furnace  consume  her 
hardly  earned  gold,  gold  with  difficulty 
sung  for  and  played  for.     But  go  she 
could  not,  and  Bordon  furnaced  it  all 
night,  striving  with  metals  and  moulds 
in  vain.  He  was  in  a  fever,  gaunt  with 
hunger  that  he  did  not  feel,  yet  faint 
with  it,  and   with  vast   heat  and  the 
long  strain.     Yet  he  watched  the  wax 
cooked  out,  not  having  yet  discovered 
how  to  keep  up  the  fire  without  watch- 
ing it,  as  he  has  done  now,  and  at  last 
the  casting  was  done.     It  takes  some 
time  for  the  metal  to  set  sufficiently 
to  be  broken  out  of  the  mould,  but  he 
was  so  anxious  that  a  little  more  time 
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did  not  matter.  He  waited, — and  it 
was  a  failure,  for  want  of  enough 
metal. 

Then  the  Caster  put  on  his  coat,  and 
without  money  started  for  home.  It  was 
two  in  the  morning,  the  morning,  mind, 
of  the  second  night ;  the  wind  was  keen 
and  angry  in  the  desolate  streets  ;  the 
snow  flew  and  drifted  into  corners, 
shrinking  from  a  colder  than  itself,  and 
Bordon  began  his  five-mile  walk.  He 
was  starving  and  was  very  cold,  being 
of  course  thinly  clad  ;  he  had  left  a  place 
as  hot  as  Hades,  as  an  Inferno  of  fire. 
He  felt  very  weak  ;  his  limbs  trembled 
a  little ;  sometimes  his  lips  trembled 
too.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  be  near 
success  and  fail,  to  work  so  hard  and 
fail,  to  believe  in  one's  self  and  fail. 
Especially  when  others  depend  on  a 
man,  when  the  weather  is  bitter  and 
bad,  when  there  is  no  money  in  the 
house,  and  most  likely  no  food.  But 
the  poor  Bronze-Caster  was  so  weary, 
and  grew  so  much  wearier,  that  at  last 
he  ceased  to  think,  and  plodded  dully, 
almost  mechanically,  through  the 
heaped  snow  homewards  ;  in  some  such 
kind  of  waking  sleep  as  overtakes  a 
worn-out  sentry,  or  a  tired  sailor  on  the 
watch  looking  blindly  into  a  cold  night. 

But  at  half-past  three  he  came  to 
his  own  street  and  his  own  house. 
The  windows  were  all  dark,  and  he 
knocked.  He  stayed  and  waited,  wish- 
ing that  he  had  a  key  to  save  his  wife 
the  trouble  of  rising  on  such  a  night 
to  let  him  in.  She  was  very  hard  to 
wake,  and  heard  nothing.  To  say  the 
truth,  the  poor  woman  had  gone  to  bed 
weary  and  worn  out  with  waiting  for 
him  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  two 
days.  She  had  some  bitter  thoughts  too. 
Was  he  really  working  during  all  those 
two  long  wintry  nights?  It  seemed 
hardly  likely,  she  said.  Yet  she  did 
not  know  Bordon,  though  he  was  her 
husband.  She  thought  thus  as  she  fell 
asleep  in  great  fatigue.  And  he 
knocked  in  vain.  Presently  he  ceased, 
and  the  street  seemed  to  grow  dimmer. 
As  he  lifted  his  tired  head  again,  the 
knocker  strangely  slid  out  of  his  reach 
high  above  him,  and  he  knelt  in  the 


snow,  presently  scrambling  in  a  half- 
dream  upon  the  step,  thinking,  "  Yes, 
yes,  she  will  come  in  a  moment  ! " 
But  being  very  sound  asleep  she  had 
heard  nothing  and  did  not  come.  It 
seemed  as  if  she  would  make  sad 
music  in  the  morning.  For  he,  the 
fire-fighter,  was  grappling  unconsci- 
ously with  the  subtle  demon  of  cold, 
and  bitter  cold  it  was  as  the  snow  fell 
upon  him,  lodging  in  his  beard,  turning 
the  dark  rich  brown  to  gray.  He  was 
certainly  in  much  danger  of  never  con- 
quering the  cire  perdue  process,  for  fire 
and  cold  together  would  conquer  him. 
But  at  last  he  woke  up  suddenly  in 
great  bewilderment,  to  find  himself  in 
the  middle  of  the  street  and  in  custody. 
Two  great  policemen  were  escorting  the 
homeless  vagabond  to  a  cell.  With 
some  difficulty  he  persuaded  his  reluc- 
tant captors  that  he  had  been  sleeping 
on  his  own  doorstep,  and  being  at  last 
convinced  they  knocked  for  him  with  a 
force  and  persistence  which  finally 
brought  the  sleeper  down  stairs.  The 
poor  man's  welcome  was  a  chill  one. 
Next  day,  after  bestowing  on  him  some 
meekly  endured  reproaches,  she  went 
to  a  certain  shop,  outside  of  which 
hung  the  Medicean  arms,  and  thereby 
procured  something  to  exchange  for  a 
meal.  But  it  was  not  a  happy  feast 
for  the  poor  Bronze-Caster. 

In  spite  of  all  he  was  not  beaten, 
and  would  not  be.  As  nothing  had 
been  wrong  in  that  last  casting  but  an 
insufficiency  of  metal,  he  tried  again, 
and  with  success.  Henceforth  he 
made  a  little  and  was  not  always  foiled. 
Yet  his  chapter  of  accidents  was  not 
closed.  Once  his  men  got  drunk, 
whether  by  natural  bent  or  intolerance 
of  almost  intolerable  heat  cannot  be 
known,  and  as  he  sprang  in  the  furnace 
and  grasped  the  great  crucible,  heaving 
it  upward  from  the  terrible  fire,  they 
lacked  sense  and  readiness  to  ease  him 
with  the  bar.  As  they  fumbled,  the  heat 
penetrated  his  boots  and  burnt  him 
into  blisters,  baking  him  terribly.  So 
he  was  laid  up  in  bed  for  months,  a 
disabled  Titan  under  a  very  mountain 
of  calamity. 
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That  was  in  the  summer,  the  summer 
of  1888,  and  when  Bordon  left  off 
groaning  a  bass  accompaniment  to  his 
wife's  song  of  cheer — for  now  she 
believed  in  him  and  the  nights  spent 
with  his  hardly  wooed  flame-bride — he 
returned  once  more  to  his  crazy,  creaky, 
leaky  shed,  intent  on  more  busts  that 
waited  in  rows  for  him,  fearing  Flor- 
ence or  Naples  and  a  dangerous  sea- 
voyage.  Them  he  accomplished  one  by 
one,  bronze  bust  or  group,  until  a  thick 
and  heavy  snow  came.  I  myself,  who 
here  speak  of  Bordon,  remember  how  I 
spent  that  night  with  a  certain  writer 
of  stories  who  with  me  stormed  impos- 
sible entrenchments  of  fancy  with  a 
facile  logic,  until  at  last  I  drew  aside 
the  curtains  and  looked  out  on  sheeted 
streets  and  ghostly  roofs  artistically 
carved  by  the  wind.  With  urgent 
need  of  being  miles  off,  I  found  the 
roads  deserted  and  impassable,  the 
stations  blocked,  the  rails  blocked,  the 
telegraph  posts  down  with  thick  en- 
tanglements of  loose  trap-like  nooses, 
speaking  vain  messages  to  the  earth. 
And  as  I  strove  homeward  through  the 
gale,  the  snow  fell  quietly  to  work  on 
Bordon' s  shed,  and  drifted  in  through 
cruck  and  crevice,  lying  heavier  and 
heavier  still  on  the  bending  roof,  until 
it  fell  upon  cold  furnaces  and  dull  black 
tools,  burying  everything  in  indistin- 
guishable ruin.  So  disaster  on  disaster 
came  to  him  ;  he  fought  against  all 
the  elements,  Rain  and  Fire,  Snow  and 
Wind. 

When  the  shed  was  rebuilt,  still 
another  accident  happened  to  him. 
Tlie  pan  of  melting  wax,  being  pre- 
pared for  a  great  bust,  suddenly  caught 
fire  and  the  men  fled,  thinking  it  im- 
possible to  go  near  it.  Bordon  rushed 
in.  grasped  the  pan  with  tongs  in  all 
the  blinding  heat  and  flame,  which 
spurted  upon  him,  singeing  away  eye- 
brows, eyelashes,  and  beard,  making 
great  blisters  on  his  face  and  hands, 
and  brought  it  into  the  open  air,  saving 
the  building  which  had  been  with 
dilficulty  rebuilt. 

When  he  had  again  recovered  there 
wi i  s  brought  a  group  to  be  cast,  and  on 
the  very  night  of  the  melting  the  snow 


again  assaulted  his  stronghold  of  fire 
which  seemed  to  burn  doubly  and 
trebly  fierce,  a  Vulcan  against  a  sky 
Scamander  of  snow  and  sleet  and  rain. 
As  the  bending  roof  cracked,  his  friends 
and  helpers  reared  poles  to  support  it. 
Then  flame  leapt  up  and  touched  the  hot 
wood  whose  openings  hissed  with  melted 
snow.  The  sculptor  of  a  neighbouring 
studio,  then  watching,  rushed  for  his 
syringe,  whose  stream,  sprayed  widely 
with  an  opposing  finger,  was  wont  to 
moisten  great  clay  sketches  ere  the 
damp  cloths  were  nightly  wrapped 
about  them,  and  with  it  played  the 
fireman,  lifting  his  branch  pipe  against 
crackling  wood.  With  this  help  Bor- 
don again  won  his  fight,  though  almost 
beaten  at  the  last  lift  of  the  crucible. 

Now  indeed  he  began  to  know  and  to 
grow  cunning.  Moulds  never  cracked 
with  him  ;  the  wax  ran  true  as  the 
metal  which  now  was  always  rightly 
coloured  ;  only  insufficient  cash,  or  gold 
(which  even  a  bronze-caster  cannot 
get  to  run  very  fluently)  hindered  him 
from  building,  or  buying,  or  hiring  a 
more  sufficient  place  of  work.  Material 
surroundings  might  check  him,  never 
lack  of  necessary  knowledge,  nor  lack 
of  courage,  nor  lack  of  endurance.  Mark 
him  now  as  I  show  him  to  you  side  by 
side  with  a  born,  bred,  learned  furnace- 
man. 

The  need  came  once  to  cast  a  certain 
bust  in  white  metal,  rather  perhaps 
from  the  fancy  of  the  artist  than  for  its 
beauty,  which  in  most  cases  we  may 
well  doubt,  since  it  can  by  no  means 
gain  such  a  patina  or  oxide  crust, 
whether  by  age  or  acid,  as  the  true 
many-tinted  bronze;  and  Bordon, 
thinking  it  not  worth  while  to  learn  by 
failure  to  mix  what  was  but  once 
wanted,  sent  north  to  Sheffield  for  a 
man  cunning  in  the  lighter  coloured 
stuff.  He  came,  viewed  the  shed  and 
furnace  with  contempt  and  yet  with 
some  wonder.  Who  could  work  with 
such  wretched  constructions,  in  such  a 
spot,  with  such  vile  tools  1  Not  he  ; 
and  yet  he  respected  Bordon  who  did 
somewhat  with  them,  lacking  better. 
He  was  to  have  money  to  cast  this,  to 
mix  the  metal  rightly.  The  latter  he 
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did ;  but  when  the  furnace  glowed  hot 
and  hotter,  red  and  then  white,  fierce 
and  yet  feeble,  shaky  and  almost 
crumbling,  like  an  aged  man  still  aflame 
with  the  inspiration  of  genius  though 
nigh  unto  death,  he  turned,  shuffled, 
denied,  shook  his  head,  was  recalcitrant, 
and  refused  to  handle  tongs  or  crucible. 
And  Bordon,  the  artist  in  modelling,  the 
amateur  in  casting,  said  nothing ;  but 
he  put  things  in  due  order,  placed  the 
steps  against  the  furnace,  mounted 
them,  grasped  the  metal  pots  and  drew 
them  up,  the  glare  illuminating  him 
but  leaving  all  else  in  darkness,  while 
the  professional  furnace-man  rather  sul- 
lenly admired  him,  though  putting  his 
daring  down  to  an  amateur's  ignorance 
rather  than  proved  courage.  Perhaps 
he  was  right  after  all,  for  Bordon  did 
get  burnt  once  as  we  have  seen ;  and 
any  day  I  might  hear  that  the  fire  had 
got  the  best  of  him,  for  fire-taming  and 
lion-taming  are  alike  dangerous  arts, 
and  both  may  rise  in  unexpected  wrath, 
roaring  and  showing  fiery  teeth  and 
claws. 

So  even  Bordon  himself  thinks  as  he 
steps  ever  and  again  into  the  arena  and 
throws  open  the  gates  where  the  great 
wild  beast  breathes  hotly  upon  him. 
Do  you  remember  the  old  father  in  The 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii  watching  his  son 
the  gladiator  fighting  when  defeat  meant 
death  and  victory  meant  liberty  ?  Now 
Bordon  has  a  friend,  a  carver  or  model- 
ler or  what  not,  an  oldish  man,  gray 
and  strong  and  square,  who  had  often 
patted  him  on  the  back,  giving  him 
many  examples  of  historic  perseverance 
when  failure  beset  him.  Let  him  stand 
for  the  father,  and  Bordon  for  the  son 
and  gladiator  ;  and  see  the  older  man 
silent  in  the  corner  of  the  casting-house, 
seated  hour  after  hour  on  the  same 
loose  pile  of  bricks  I  have  sat  upon  to 
watch  Bordon  now  victorious  and  full 
of  knowledge.  But  his  friend  watched 
him  svhen  triumphs  were  won  hardly, 
when  he  was  now  cast  down  and  now 
greatly  hoping.  Did  the  furnace  burn 
well  ?  Then  the  worker  sat  up  and 
glared  triumphant.  Did  Bordon  fear 
the  metal  would  not  run  1  Then  the 


eager  head  sank  down  upon  the  hand 
hiding  eyes  as  the  father  did  when  the 
shouts  in  the  arena  made  him  fear  for 
his  son's  life.  But  now  it  seems  that 
the  metal  is  fluent,  it  runs  and  there  is 
sufficient;  and  when  at  last,  after 
anxious  waiting,  the  mould  is  broken 
and  the  hot  bust  is  found  perfect,  both 
worker  and  watcher  dance  a  wild  dance 
of  triumph,  free  from  anxiety  once 
more.  The  gladiator  is  victorious. 

Perhaps,  reader,  you  may  now  com- 
plain that  you  have  not  grasped  the 
whole  method  of  cire  perdue,  and  mut- 
ter that  I  have  been  like  Florence  or 
Naples,  chary  of  letting  you  into  the 
secrets.  I  have  not  even  said  a  word 
about  patina,  and  its  preparation  with 
acid,  or  salt,  or  the  blow-pipe,  or  sal- 
ammoniac.  Perhaps  it  may  be  so,  but 
I  meant  not  to  give  you  cold  facts  but 
rather  the  warm  man  living  and  on  fire. 
If  I  have  indeed  done  well  you  should 
see  him  as  I  saw  him  but  a  few  nights 
ago,  leaping  on  his  furnace,  armed  with 
great  tongs  or  pincers,  damp-browed, 
glittering-eyed,with  the  hot  glare  strong 
upon  him,  until  the  lifted  crucible  shone 
white  and  electric  in  the  shed's  darkest 
corner.  You  should  see  his  men  rush 
with  ready  bar  to  relieve  him,  taking 
the  weight  from  his  strained  muscles, 
and  then  behold  him  raking  the  oxide 
from  the  carefully  tilted  pot  and  pour- 
ing the  clean  fierce  stream  into  the 
mould  whose  wax  was  yesterday  baked 
out.  To-morrow  the  sculptor  may  come 
down  to  Chelsea  and  look  at  his  work 
in  its  final  foreseen  material,  wanting 
only  the  patina  which  Bordon  knows 
as  part  of  the  fine-bronze  art,  knows 
as  he  knows  the  rest,  by  trial,  by  per- 
severance, by  experiment,  by  failure. 
He  knows  as  we  should  all  know,  if 
indeed  we  be  artists,  that  the  time  lost 
by  such  failures  is  no  more  wasted  or 
in  vain  than  the  lost  wax  which  melts 
away  between  the  outer  mould  and 
inner  core,  and  lets  the  hot  metal  of  our 
thought  and  work  run  in  fluently,  to  be 
broken  out  as  something  fit  and  able 
to  endure. 

MORLEY  ROBERTS. 
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MR.  LECKY' s  long  expected  and  most 
important  volumes  have  been  worthily 
reviewed  in  this  magazine  by  Mr. 
0  Connor  Morris.  But  there  are  one 
oi'  two  points  specially  connected  with 
the  policy  and  conduct  of  Pitt  on 
which  I  will  ask  leave  to  say  a  few 
words  by  way  of  supplement  to  my 
o'vn  paper  on  that  statesman. 

I  expressed  my  belief  that  beneath 
Pitt's  lofty  bearing  there  was  less  of 
actual  strength  and  firmness  than  has 
b  oen  commonly  supposed.  I  think  that 
h>3  was  capable  of  irresolution  and 
vacillation,  which  in  dealings  with 
o  her  men  may  to  those  who  are  dis- 
concerted by  them  sometimes  seem 
like  duplicity.  Of  real  duplicity  I 
bolieve  him  to  have  been  totally  in- 
capable. He  seems  to  me  to  have 
b  3en  a  thorough  man  of  honour,  who 
\\  ould  have  been  stung  to  the  soul  by 
a  charge  of  falsehood,  and  who,  if  he 
hid  found  it  necessary  to  change  his 
course  as  a  statesman,  would  have 
a  ways  paid  public  morality  the  tribute 
o '  a  full  and  open  explanation.  I  be- 
lieve also  that  he  was  entirely  patriotic, 
a  id  never  allowed  his  ambition,  great 
a  id  somewhat  overweening  as  it  prob- 
ably was,  to  make  him  forget  his 
h  yalty  to  the  public  service.  Can  his 
detractors  imagine  that  he  would  ever 
h  ive  sought  to  gain  or  recover  power  by 
r<  kindling  the  extinct  fires  of  provincial 
h  it  red,  by  setting  class  against  class, 
b  T  repeating  reckless  and  thrice  con- 
futed slanders  against  the  Govern- 
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ment,  or  by  instigating  the  people  to 
defy  the  law  1  Can  they  imagine  that 
he  would  ever  have  acted  in  concert 
with  the  foreign  enemies  of  his  country, 
and  rejoiced  in  their  damning  applause  1 

It  seems  also  possible  that  Pitt  may 
have  been  rather  too  much  under  the 
influence  of  Dundas,  who  was  a  man 
of  a  lower  type  and  rather  a  great 
party-manager  than  a  statesman,  but 
eminently  possessed  of  the  practical 
shrewdness  and  the  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  world  which  are  apt  to 
make  rather  an  undue  impression  on 
superior  minds  less  endowed  with  the 
same  qualities. 

It  is  needless  to  add  to  the  river  pf 
tears  which  have  been  shed  over  the 
recall  of  Fitzwilliam.  It  was  a  great 
disaster.  That  it  led  to  the  Rebellion 
seems  not  so  certain.  The  first  movers 
in  the  Rebellion,  as  Mr.  Lecky  is 
aware,  were  not  the  Catholics  but  the 
Protestants,  or  rather  the  Freethink- 
ers of  Belfast.  The  admission  of  the 
Catholic  gentry,  whose  number  was 
very  small,  to  Parliament  would  hardly 
have  put  an  end  to  the  ferment  of 
revolutionary  opinion  in  the  North, 
to  the  agrarian  discontent  among  the 
peasantry,  or  to  the  French  influence 
which  gave  a  stimulus  to  both.  But 
it  would  have  placed  the  Government 
in  a  much  better  moral  position.  In 
what  proportions  the  blame  is  to  be 
distributed  it  is  not  easy,  even  after 
Mr.  Lecky's  careful  and  conscientious 
examination  of  the  case,  to  say.  Pitt 
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seems  to  have  vacillated.  He  had  dis- 
covered that  the  King  was  opposed  to 
Catholic  Emancipation,  and  it  seems 
that  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
Union  to  be  coupled  with  Catholic 
Emancipation,  so  that  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation might  recommend  the  Union 
to  the  Irish  and  the  Union  might  re- 
commend Catholic  Emancipation  to 
the  King.  Portland  appears  to  have 
been  strangely  culpable  in  not  com- 
municiting  the  views  of  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Cabinet  to  Fitz- 
william,  who  would  naturally  look  to 
him  not  only  as  the  head  of  the  Home 
Department,  but  as  the  chief  of  the 
Whig  section  in  the  Coalition  Govern- 
ment. Fitz william  erred,  as  Mr.  Lecky 
cordially  admits,  in  opening  his  vice- 
royalty  by  the  abrupt  dismissal  of 
Beresford  before  Beresford  had  done 
anything  in  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment. This  was  a  precipitate  declara- 
tion of  war  against  the  powerful  csn- 
nection  through  which  Ireland  had 
been  mainly  governed,  and  at  the 
same  time  against  the  Tory  section  of 
the  British  Cabinet.  It  must  have 
been  offensive  to  Dundas  as  a  disloca- 
tion of  the  party-machine.  No  lati- 
tude of  action  which  Fitzwilliam  might 
suppose  himself  to  enjoy  pould  pos- 
sibly absolve  him  from  the  necessity 
of  proceeding  with  discretion,  and  re- 
membering that  he  was  not  an  angel 
of  reform  sent  down  from  Heaven,  but 
the  representative  of  a  Coalition  Go- 
vernment. Where  much  was  confi- 
dential, much  was  oral,  and  something 
seems  to  have  been  matter  of  tacit 
understanding,  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
we  have  the  full  record  before  us. 
Fitzwilliam  ought,  as  Mr.  Lecky 
allows,  to  have  taken  care  to  have 
his  instructions  in  writing.  In  the 
relation  between  the  two-  sections  of 
a  recent  Coalition  is  probably  to  be 
found  the  main  source  of  the  disaster. 
How  awkward  -this  is  we  saw  in  the 
case  of  the  Aberdeen  Government, 
and  we  see  now  in  the  jealousy  of 
Mr.  Goschen's  influence  felt  by  the 
narrower  Conservatives.  Fitzwilliam 
showed  his  temper  by  publishing  a 


passage  of  a  confidential  letter  which 
he  must  have  known  to  be  very 
damaging  to  the  Government.  Not 
one  of  the  members  of  his  own  sec- 
tion of  the  Cabinet  resigned  when  he 
was  recalled,  or,  so  far  as  we  know, 
protested  against  his  recall. 

That  Pitt  sincerely  desired  to  do 
justice  to  the  Roman  Catholics  cannot 
be  doubted.  He  had  given  them  the 
franchise  in  Ireland.  He  had  admitted 
them  to  a  Colonial  Parliament  in 
Canada.  His  second  self,  Dundas,  was 
entirely  with  him  on  this  question. 
"Pitt,"  said  Wilberforce  at  a  later 
date,  "  is,  as  usual,  more  fair  and  open 
and  well-intentioned,  and  even  well- 
principled,  than  any  other  of  his  class. 
He  is  firmly  persuaded  that  the  Union 
will  open  the  most  promising  way  by 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  may  obtain 
political  power."  But  he  wanted  to 
put  off  organic  change  till  the  war  was 
over.  In  this  probably  he  was  wrong. 
Reform  wisely  conducted  would  have 
been  the  best  antidote  to  Revolution. 
But  most  people  at  the  time  thought 
otherwise,  and  allowance  must  be 
made  for  a  pilot  who  was  steering 
over  a  very  tempestuous  sea.  Some 
allowance  must  be  made,  too,  for  the 
absorption  of  the  Prime  Minister's 
thoughts  by  the  tremendous  contest  in 
which  he  was  engaged  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  for  the  remoteness,  political 
as  well  as  physical,  of  Ireland  from 
Westminster  before  steam  and  elec- 
tricity had  brought  the  two  islands 
together.  Even  a  reader  of  Mr. 
Lecky 's  volumes  may  be  apt  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Government 
of  England  was  no  longer  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  and  could  control 
government  and  legislation  in  Ireland 
only  by  indirect,  and  to  a  great  extent 
irregular,  not  to  say  illicit,  means. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  to 
enable  us  to  comprehend  the  difficulties 
of  statesmen  in  respect  of  Irish  policy, 
that  the  admission  of  the  Catholics  to 
Parliament  in  Ireland  would  have 
brought  on  the  desperate  question  of 
the  Irish  Establishment.  We  may  now 
smile  at  the  delusion  of  men  who 
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deemed  a  Protestant  State  Church  an 
essential  part  of  their  policy.  But  the 
belief  was  dominant  in  those  days  and 
long  after.  So  late  as  the  middle  of 
this  century,  the  very  statesman  who 
wa  s  destined  in  his  later  day  to  abolish 
the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  put 
forth  the  State  Church  theory  in  its 
strongest  form,  and  acted  upon  it  in 
the  most  signal  manner. 

That  Pitt  and  his  colleagues  wished 
rebellion  to  break  out  in  order  that 
they  might  have  a  pretext  for  the 
Union,  and  shaped  their  policy  to  that 
diabolic  end,  is  a  slander  which  might 
have  been  thought  too  gross  for  any 
lips  less  steeped  in  calumny  than  those 
of  O'Connell.  Mr.  Lecky  dismisses  it 
with  just  contempt.  His  own  narra- 
tive of  the  Rebellion  is  most  careful 
and,  we  have  no  doubt,  like  all  his 
work,  judicial ;  nor  can  we  ever 
deprecate  the  honest  presentation  of 
historic  truth.  Yet  we  almost  wish 
that  the  course  of  his  narrative  had 
not  led  him  just  at  this  moment  to 
bring  again  before  us  the  hideous 
scenes  of  '98.  They  have  really  no 
more  to  do  with  the  present  question 
than  the  combats  of  monsters  which 
tore  each  other  in  primeval  slime. 
Yet  they  revive  passions  which  preju- 
dice the  case.  The  French  Revolution 
fired  the  brains  of  the  Radical  disciples 
of  Tom  Paine  at  Belfast.  From  them 
the  flame  spread  to  the  Catholic 
peasantry,  who  had  no  sympathy  with 
tte  French  Revolution,  nor  desire,  in 
fact,  for  any  political  change,  but  were 
in  revolt  against  the  middleman  and 
tLe  tithe-proctor.  For  a  time  the 
different  forces  of  disturbance  chaoti- 
cally crossed  and  mingled.  But  pre- 
sently they  divided  on  the  old  lines  of 
race  and  religion.  Then  ensued  a 
carnival  of  hell,  such  as  there  had 
been  in  1641,  and  such  as  there  would 
h.'i.ve  been  in  1689  had  Tyrconnell's 
reign  of  terror  been  allowed  to  run  its 
course.  If  you  see  a  man  down  and 
ai  lother  man  standing  over  him  with  a 
bl  udgeon,  your  sympathy  is  naturally 
with  the  man  who  is  down.  But  if 
you  are  told  that  the  man  who  is 


down  had,  in  concert  with  a  large 
gang,  made  an  attempt  on  the  other 
man's  life  and  very  nearly  taken  it, 
your  sympathy  is  no  longer  undivided. 
To  form  a  fair  judgment,  Irish  history 
must  be  read  as  a  whole ;  at  all  events, 
that  period  must  be  included  during 
which  Roman  Catholicism  in  Ireland 
was  the  western  wing  of  a  vast  Roman 
Catholic  confederacy  sworn  to  extirpate 
Protestantism  with  sword  and  stake. 
The  charming  side  of  the  Celtic  cha- 
racter is  known  to  us  all ;  but  so  is 
Celtic  liability  to  extreme  excitement. 
It  was  under  the  mild  and  studiously 
constitutional  secretaryship  of  Peel  that 
Whiteboys  beset  the  house  of  a  man 
who  had  provoked  their  anger,  and 
burned  alive  in  it  a  family  of  eight, 
including  five  children.  At  New  York, 
in  1863,  the  Irish  attacked  the  negroes, 
who  had  never  given  them  the  slightest 
offence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  suf- 
fered much  maltreatment  at  their 
hands,  and  not  only  butchered  men 
with  every  circumstance  of  cruelty 
and  even  obscenity,  but  set  fire  to  an 
orphan  asylum  full  of  negro  children. 
The  Americans  are  not  inhuman,  but 
they  shot  down  a  thousand  of  the 
rioters  on  the  spot.  Is  the  sin  of 
adultery  much  more  heinous  than  that 
of  the  man  who,  with  the  history  of 
twelve  Irish  outrages  before  him,  and 
knowing  that  the  spirit  of  the  Irish 
peasantry  is  inflamed,  goes  about 
telling  them  to  "remember  Mitchels- 
town  !  "  In  this  case  foreign  invasion 
was  added  to  the  furies  of  civil  war. 
The  revolting  tale  having  been  once 
more  exhaustively  told,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  subject  may  henceforth  be 
allowed  to  rest.  Of  mutual  butchery, 
on  a  large  scale  at  least,  the  Union 
was  the  end. 

That  the  Militia  and  Yeomanry  were 
guilty  of  horrible  excesses,  not  only 
in  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion  but 
before  its  outbreak  and  after  it  had 
been  suppressed,  is  unhappily  not  to 
be  questioned.  It  was  the  terrorism 
exercised  by  the  Yeomanry  in  fact  that 
at  last  goaded  the  peasantry  into  a 
general  outbreak.  But  did  the  British 
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Regulars  commit  excesses  ?     Commen- 
tators on  Irish  history  who  hate  the 
army    for    its    patriotism    of    course 
assume  that  they  did.       I   wish    Mr. 
Lecky 's  attention  had  been   specially 
called  to  that  point,  as  the  question 
somewhat  concerns  the  honour  of  the 
British  soldiery.      He  states  himself, 
as  a  ground  for  censuring  the  British 
Government,  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Rebellion  there  were  only  a  few 
regiments  in  Ireland.     Mr.  Lecky  calls 
them  "  English  regiments  "  ;  but  from 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Duigenan,  quoted 
in  the  note,  it  appears  that  they  were 
Fencibles,  and  many  of  them  Scotch. 
I  have  shown  before  that  Abercrombie's 
general  order,  which  has  been  quoted 
as  a  scathing  censure  on  the  Regulars 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  forces,  is  in- 
terpreted   by    Cornwallis    as    having 
reference  to  Irregulars  only,  while  the 
strong  language  of  Cornwallis  himself 
is  directed  against  Irregulars  who  had 
disgraced   themselves    in   the    retreat 
from  Castlebar.     Wakefield,  in  a  pas- 
sage quoted   by  Dr.  Ingram,  testifies 
that  "  the  salvation  of  the  country  was 
as  much   owing    to    the   forbearance, 
humanity,  and  prudence  of  the  regular 
troops  as  to  their  discipline  and  bravery, 
and    that    the    moment    the    Militia, 
Yeomanry,  and  Orangemen  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  army  confidence  was 
restored."     This  testimony  has  been  de- 
cried by  those  who  are  resolved  to  fix 
the  stigma  on  the  army  as  having  been 
given  fourteen  years  after  the  date  of 
the  events  and  as  being  that   of   an 
unofficial  writer  ;   as  though   a  great 
and  impressive  fact  could  not  be   re- 
membered for  fourteen  years,  and  as 
though  historians  usually  were  official. 
Mr.   Lecky   appears  himself   to  ap- 
prove Pitt's   great  measure.     But  he 
disapproves  the  manner  and  the  time. 
He  mildly  sneers  at  Dr.  Dunbar  In- 
gram for  saying  that  the  Union  was 
untainted  by  corruption  and  that   it 
was  carried  in  a   constitutional  way. 
Both  these  assertions  unquestionably 
are   strong  ;   but  they  are  at  least  as 
near    the   fact   as    some   which    have 
passed  current  on  the  other  side.     Mr. 


Lecky  thinks  there  is  reason  to  sur- 
mise that  in  one  case  a  debt  of  £3,000 
was  cancelled  as  the  price  of  a  vote  in 
favour  of  the  Union ;  otherwise  he 
admits  that  no  money-bribe  was  given 
by  the  Government  while,  strange  to 
say,  a  bribery  fund  was  subscribed  and 
employed  by  the  patriots  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. I  cannot  believe  that  Pitt 
would  ever  have  been  a  party  to  bri- 
bery of  a  pecuniary  kind.  The  sums 
varying  from  £5,000  to  £8,000,  which 
he  sent  over  annually  for  five  or  six 
years  were  not  more  than  enough  for 
subsidising  the  Press  and  paying  what 
are  deemed  the  legitimate  expenses  of 
a  great  political  campaign.  The  indem- 
nities to  proprietors  of  boroughs  were 
granted  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  entire 
accordance  with  the  notions  of  that 
day  though  not  of  ours,  and  were 
awarded  alike  to  the  supporters  and 
the  opponents  of  the  Union.  The  Gov- 
ernment used  without  stint  and  with- 
out scruple  its  patronage  and  its  power 
of  granting  peerages  to  purchase  sup- 
port. But  these  agencies,  flagrantly 
objectionable  as  they  were,  and  dis- 
gusting as  the  high-minded  Cornwallis 
found  the  task  of  working  them  in  a 
nest  of  jobbers,  were  hardly  deemed 
beyond  the  pale  of  constitutional  influ- 
ence in  those  times.  By  no  other 
means,  since  the  Irish  Parliament  had 
asserted  its  independence,  had  the  policy 
of  Ireland  been  kept  in  unison  or 
something  like  unison  with  that  of 
England.  Perhaps  agencies  not  lesn 
objectionable  are  employed  by  party 
in  certain  model  common  wealths  at  the 
present  day.  Had  it  been  feasible  it 
would,  as  I  said  before,  have  been  far 
better,  looking  in  the  face  the  fact 
that  Government  in  Ireland  had  per- 
ished in  the  abyss  of  civil  war  and  had 
left  no  power  of  order  but  the  British 
army  of  occupation,  simply  to  incor- 
porate the  island  by  calling  represen- 
tatives to  the  United  Parliament.  But 
Pitt  had  not  Cornwallis'  force  either  in 
him  or  behind  him.  That  course  being 
out  of  the  question,  and  the  Irish  oli- 
garchy having  a  veto,  was  there  any- 
thing to  be  done  but  to  pay  them  their 
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price?  The  fee  simple  of  Irish  corrup- 
tion at  all  events,  as  some  one  truly 
said,  was  bought  up  for  ever. 

Mr.  Lecky  apparently  agrees  with 
tho  opinion  that  an  appeal  ought  to 
have  been  made  "  deliberately  and 
constitutionally "  to  the  judgment  of 
tho  people.  But  through  what  organ 
was  the  judgment  of  the  people  to  be 
given  ?  Surely  not  through  the  un- 
rei'ormed  Parliament  of  Ascendency 
and  the  Boroughmongers.  Suppose 
that  Parliament  had  been  dissolved, 
as  Mr.  Lecky  seems  to  wish,  on  the 
question  of  Union,  it  would  have  come 
back  just  as  incompetent  to  speak  for 
tho  whole  island  as  it  had  been  before, 
and  the  Government  would  have  been 
bound  by  the  result  of  the  dissolution. 
Of  a  plebiscite  in  such  a  country,  and 
on  the  morrow  of  a  fiendish  civil  war, 
th«3  idea  would  have  been  preposterous, 
even  if  plebiscites  had  been  thought 
of  in  those  days.  To  petitions  ob- 
tained under  all  sorts  of  influences  in 
a  population,  the  immense  majority  of 
which  could  not  sign  their  names,  little 
importance  can  be  attached.  But 
great  pains  were  taken  to  ascertain 
the  general  feeling  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Government,  and  we  may  entirely 
trust  the  veracity  of  Cornwallis.  Mr. 
Lecky  himself  admits  that  the  Catholics 
as  a  body  were  favourable  or  passive, 
and  the  Catholics  were  the  great 
majority  of  the  people.  They  had  no 
political  organization  or  mouthpiece, 
but  their  bishops,  who  were  their  best 
representatives,  were  unanimous  in 
favour  of  the  measure.  Their  lay 
leaders,  Lords  Fingall  and  Kenmare, 
wore  on  the  same  side. 

An  appeal  to  the  Irish  nation  was 
impossible,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
such  a  thing  as  an  Irish  nation  did  not 
exist  and  never  had  existed.  Mr. 
Locky  speaks  of  "the  two  nations" 
by  which  Ireland  was  inhabited,  and 
the  same  phrase  was  used  by  a  speaker 
ai  the  time  of  the  Union.  But  two 
nations  are  no  nation  at  all.  On  one 
side  there  was  an  English  and  Protes- 
tant gentry  with  its  Parliament  of 
A  scendency  representing  the  old  mili- 


tary colony  of  Invasion  or  Pale,  with 
a  Scotch  Presbyterian  annex  in  the 
North.  On  the  other  side  was  the 
Catholic  peasantry,  formed  of  the  old 
Celtic  clans  in  a  state  of  disintegra- 
tion, which  was  not  nor  ever  had  been 
politically  organised  or  united,  but 
was  ecclesiastically  organised  under 
the  priesthood  who  practically  took  the 
place  of  the  chiefs.  If  you  had  con- 
sulted these  two  sections  on  any 
measure  intended  for  their  common 
benefit,  the  answer  would  have  been 
an  expression  of  their  mutual  hatred. 
The  Government  was  obliged  to  conjure 
the  Catholics  not  to  be  too  open  and 
active  in  their  support  lest  they  should 
thereby  set  the  Protestants  against  the 
proposal.  What  sort  of  opinion  was 
this  for  a  Government  seeking  to 
legislate  in  the  general  interest  to  take 
as  its  guide  ? 

There  was  no  demonstration  against 
the  Union  amounting  even  to  a  riot 
except  at  Dublin,  where  the  local 
interests  felt  themselves  threatened  by 
the  removal  of  the  capital.  It  cannot 
be  said,  therefore,  that  the  measure 
was  carried  by  military  force.  The 
presence  of  an  army  was  necessary. 
Mr.  Lecky  himself  tell  us  that  the 
country  swarmed  with  banditti  and  life 
was  not  safe  six  miles  from  Dublin  ; 
besides  which  there  was  constant 
danger  of  a  French  invasion.  Corn- 
wallis, at  the  time  when  the  Union  was 
under  discussion,  thought  the  army 
strong  enough  to  maintain  order,  but 
not  to  repel  invasion.  Not  that  it 
will  ever  be  immoral  to  use  military 
force  if  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  a  severance  of  the  sister 
island  from  Great  Britain.  For  that 
the  imperious  warrant  is  self-preserva- 
tion, which  in  this  case  carries  with  it 
the  preservation  of  a  power  necessary 
to  the  balance  and  progress  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Lecky  would  have  had  delay. 
But  what  would  he  have  done  in  the 
meantime  1  Would  he  have  reinstated 
the  Parliament  of  Ascendency,  cor- 
ruption and  rotten  boroughs  which  had 
just  been  passing  a  series  of  terrorist 
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Acts  of  Parliament  almost  worthy  of 
the  Convention  ?  Would  he  have  pro- 
ceeded to  manage  that  Parliament 
again  by  the  old  and  inevitable  methods 
of  bribery  and  intrigue  ?  What  good 
reason  was  there  for  thinking  that  if 
the  decision  were  put  off  anybody 
would  be  brought  to  a  better  frame 
of  mind  ?  Clear-sighted  men  discerned 
that  the  hour  of  Union  or  Separation 
had  come. 

Grattan  was  pathetic  about  the 
want  of  generosity  shown  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  debility  of  Ireland 
after  the  Civil  War.  Yet  he  and  his 
party,  British  almost  all  of  them  by 
extraction,  and  owing  their  ascendency 
and  everything  which  they  possessed 
in  Ireland  to  British  power,  had  no 
scruple  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
debility  of  England  after  the  revolt 
of  her  American  Colonies  to  wrest 
from  her  by  a  demonstration  of  mili- 
tary force  her  control  over  the  sister 
island. 

I  pointed  out  before  that  the  chief 
opponents  of  the  Union,  Foster,  Grat- 
tan, Plunkett,  and  the  rest,  morally 
ratified  it  by  their  subsequent  accept- 
ances of  preferments  (a  list  of  which 
is  given  by  Dr.  Ingram)  or  of  seats  in 
the  United  Parliament.  These  men 
might  acquiesce  in  what  they  deemed 
impolitic  when  the  thing  had  been 
done,  but  they  would  hardly  have  made 
themselves  accomplices  after  the  fact 
in  what  they  believed  to  have  been  a 
crime. 

Mr.  Lecky 's  severest  censure  how- 
ever is  reserved  for  Pitt's  conduct  in 
failing  when  he  had  carried  the  Union 
to  supplement  it  with  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation. This  he  says  "  leaves  a  deep 
stain  upon  Pitt's  character  as  a  states- 
man and  a  man."  The  disappointment 
was  bitter  to  the  Catholics,  and  not  less 
bitter  to  Pitt  himself,  whose  sincerity, 
once  more,  it  is  impossible  to  question. 
Mr.  Lecky  admits  that  Pitt  had  given 
no  definite  pledge.  Indeed  Archbishop 
Troy  and  other  Catholics  desired  that 
the  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation 
might  not  be  combined  with  that  of 
Union,  lest  Protestant  hostility  should 


be  aroused  and  both  measures  should 
miscarry.  But  the  hopes  of  the  Catho- 
lics had  unquestionably  been  excited, 
and  Pitt  was  earnestly  bent  on  ful- 
filling them.  He  was  prepared  for 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  King,  and 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best 
way  of  overcoming  it  was,  first  to  make 
sure  of  all  his  colleagues,  and  then  to 
go  to  the  King  with  the  advice  of  a 
united  Cabinet.  In  Mr.  Lecky 's  opinion 
he  had  better  have  opened  himself  at 
once  to  the  King  ;  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  of  this  Pitt  was  the 
best  judge.  All  was  wrecked  by  the 
treachery  of  Loughborough,  aided  by 
the  whisperings  of  the  two  Arch- 
bishops. Finding  the  King  inflexible, 
Pitt  resigned ;  and  if,  as  Mr.  Lecky 
says,  he  resigned  with  great  reluctance, 
clinging  to  the  power  which  he  had 
held  so  long,  all  the  greater  and  the 
more  signal  was  the  sacrifice.  But  he 
avoided  a  rupture  with  the  King,  and 
lent  his  countenance  to  the  formation 
of  a  Ministry  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  the  Government  without  refer- 
ence to  the  Catholic  question.  To  say 
that  he  helped  to  form  "  an  Anti- 
Catholic  Government  "  appears  to  me 
hardly  fair.  Mr.  Lecky  would  have 
had  him  use  his  power  to  make  any 
Government  impossible  without  recog- 
nition of  the  Catholic  claim.  George 
the  Third,  says  Mr.  Lecky,  would  have 
given  way  as  he  gave  way  when  he 
allowed  Bute  to  be  driven  from  his 
service,  when  he  recognised  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  American  Colonies, 
when  he  allowed  the  Duke  of  York  to 
be  recalled  from  Flanders,  when  he 
parted  with  Thurlow,  and  when  he 
admitted  Fox  to  the  Cabinet.  But 
none  of  these  were  cases  of  conscience, 
and  all  were  cases  of  manifest  neces- 
sity. If  the  King  had  proved  obstinate 
he  would  have  had  the  mass  of  the 
people  both  in  England  and  in  Scot- 
land on  his  side,  while  in  Ireland  the 
sight  of  the  conflict  would  have  excited 
the  fanatical  fury  of  the  Orangemen 
and  other  partisans  of  Protestant  As- 
cendency to  the  highest  pitch.  To 
bring  on  an  administrative  anarchy, 
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accompanied  with  a  violent  outbreak 
of  religious  passion,  at  a  moment  when 
the  nation  had  been  brought  to  the 
extremity  of  peril  by  a  disastrous  war 
was  surely  a  course  which  a  statesman 
may  be  excused  for  not  having  dis- 
cerned to  be  the  manifest  line  of  duty. 
Moreover,  Pitt  knew  the  state  of  the 
King's  health,  and  must  have  been 
aware  that,  instead  of  being  driven  to 
surrender,  his  master  would  probably 
be  driven  mad.  Then  would  have  come 
a  llegency  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
would  have  begun  by  calling  to  power 
tho  French  party  with  a  leader  un- 
patriotic enough,  as  he  had  cynically 
avowed,  to  rejoice  in  the  humiliation 
of  the  country  when  it  brought  dis- 
credit on  his  political  opponents. 

Pitt  never  renounced  his  allegiance 
to  the  principle  of  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion. He  did  no  more,  when  national 
peril  imperatively  called  him  back  to 
the  helm,  than  promise  not  to  moot  the 
Catholic  question  again  during  the  life 
of  the  King,  whom,  considering  their 
relative  ages,  he  might  well  hope  to 
survive.  The  usefulness  of  hereditary 
monarchy,  it  may  be,  had  ceased,  and 
there  was  perhaps  nothing  but  mischief 
in  the  irresponsible  and  half-clandestine 
injluence  still  retained  by  the  King. 
But  the  institution  still  existed  and 
remained  rooted  in  national  tradition. 
George  the  Third  had  a  veto  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Catholic  Emancipation  and  was 
resolved  to  use  it.  This  Pitt  was  com- 
pel led  to  recognise,  and  Fox  recognised 
it  also.  The  responsibilities  of  these 
statesmen  were  not  limited  to  a  single 
question,  however  momentous  that 
question  might  be.  They  were  bound 
by  their  convictions  and  professions  to 
carry  Catholic  Emancipation  if  they 
could ;  but  they  were  also  bound  to 
save  the  country.  Wilberf orce  is  about 
as  good  a  moral  barometer  as  we  have 
for  those  times  ;  he  was  sufficiently  in- 
dependent of  Pitt  to  vote  against  him 
for  the  impeachment  of  Melville,  and 
he  pronounced  Pitt's  conduct  on  this 
occasion  "  most  magnanimous  and 
patriotic."  Cromwell,  perhaps  even 
Chatham,  might  have  acted  throughout 


with  more  force ;  but  it  was  force,  if 
anything,  not  integrity  that  was  want- 
ing. Bitter  experience  has  taught  us 
that  simple  integrity  is  not  to  be  de- 


Af ter  all  the  miscarriages  and  delays, 
disastrous  and  lamentable  as  they  were, 
to  which  the  second  part  of  Pitt's 
great  measure  was  exposed,  the  measure 
has  now  been  carried  in  its  entirety, 
with  a  full  grant  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation and  with  the  abolition  of  the 
Protestant  Establishment  instead  of 
the  payment  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and 
the  commutation  of  tithe.  All  that 
the  Catholic  leaders,  ecclesiastical  or 
lay,  desired  at  the  time  of  the  Union 
has  been  done.  The  result,  even 
according  to  Mr.  Lecky 's  rather  hesi- 
tating judgment,  is  successful.  He 
affirms  that  a  third  part  of  the  Irish 
people  are  fervently  attached  to  the 
Union,  and  that  they  comprise  the 
great  bulk  of  the  property  and  educa- 
tion of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  large 
majority  of  those  who  take  any  leading 
part  in  social,  industrial,  or  philan- 
thropic enterprise.  He  might  add  that 
the  attachment  has  been  found  proof 
against  the  severest  shock  that  could 
be  given  to  it  by  the  treasonable  weak- 
ness of  British  statesmen.  Among  the 
Catholic  peasantry  who  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  other  two-thirds,  the  dis- 
affection, as  Mr.  Lecky  sees,  is  not 
political  but  agrarian.  All  political 
agitations  against  the  Union,  irrespect- 
ive of  the  agrarian  question,  have 
originated,  not  with  the  people,  but 
with  adventurers,  and  have  ended  in 
smoke.  The  present  rebellion  owes  its 
force  to  its  agrarian  element,  and  the 
political  adventurers  who  got  it  up, 
conscious  of  the  fact,  have  shown 
themselves  by  no  means  anxious  to  see 
agrarian  grievances  constitutionally  re- 
dressed. The  "Whigs  of  the  last  century 
have  been  called  out  of  their  graves  by 
political  antiquaries  to  curse  the  Union. 
As  a  party  they  opposed  at  the  time  the 
policy  of  the  Tory  chief,  but  they  after- 
wards declared  through  Lord  Grey, 
who  had  taken  the  leading  part  in  the 
Opposition,  that  the  Union  was  "  in- 
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dissolubly  connected  with  the  peace, 
security  and  welfare  of  the  nation," 
and  that  its  repeal  "  would  be  ruin  to 
both  countries."  Surely  this  is  ratifi- 
cation, and  such  ratification  as  may 
relieve  loyal  men  of  any  scruple  in 
taking  arms,  if  necessary,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Union. 

Since  the  Union  absenteeism  has 
probably  increased,  though  there  was 
plenty  of  it  before,  especially,  to  their 
great  disgrace,  among  the  clergy.  But 
the  responsibility  for  this  is  hardly 
chargeable  on  the  memory  of  a  states- 
man who,  in  making  the  country  more 
orderly  and  habitable,  might  hope  that 
he  was  encouraging  residence.  The 
evil  is  due  partly  to  agrarian  disturb- 
ances, with  which  Pitt  did  not  deal ; 
partly  to  the  same  restlessness  and 
thirst  for  pleasure  which  have  tempted 
a  great  many  of  the  English  land- 
owners away  from  those  posts  of  social 
duty  at  which  if  the  heads  of  rural 
England  will  not  remain  the  manorial 
system  there,  as  well  as  in  Ireland, 
must  fall.  The  most  deplorable  ab- 
senteeism of  all  has  been  that  of  the 
Court.  All  who  know  the  Irish  agree 
in  thinking  that  had  Royalty  partly 
resided  among  them  it  might  have 
won  their  hearts. 

Still  less  can  the  author  of  the  Union 
be  held  responsible  for  the  worst  result 
of  all,  the  fatal  influence  exercised  on 
the  character  and  legislation  of  the 
British  Parliament,  and  not  on  those 
of  the  British  Parliament  alone  but  on 
those  of  the  political  assemblies  of 
every  branch  of  the  British  race,  by 
the  Irish  vote.  It  is  faction,  and 
faction  alone,  that  has  laid  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  the  American 
Congress,  the  Canadian  Parliament, 
and  the  Legislative  Assemblies  of 
Australia  alike  at  the  feet  of  the 
lowest  and  worst  political  element  in 
themselves  and  perhaps  in  the  whole 
civilised  world.  It  is  faction,  and  fac- 
tion alone,  that  is  now  exposing  the 
British  realm  to  the  risk  of  dismem- 


berment at  the  hands  of  a  conspiracy 
whose  entire  force  could  be  dispersed 
with  ease  by  a  few  thousands  of  volun- 
teers. One  hour  of  patriotism,  one 
hour  of  a  leader  with  the  spirit  and 
power  of  Chatham,  or  even  of  Chat- 
ham's son,  and  the  danger  would  be 
at  an  end.  Nor  does  the  blame  of 
what  has  happened  rest  on  one  of  the 
factions  alone.  Mr.  Disraeli  coquetted 
with  the  Pope's  Brigade  and  with 
Home  Rule  before  the  conversion  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  To  Lord  Salisbury, 
with  his  rank  and  estate,  a  little 
sacrifice  of  ambition  to  patriotism 
ought  not  to  be  hard.  Had,  he  found 
it  in  his  soul  to  say  that,  while  he 
differed  widely  from  the  Liberals  on 
general  questions  and  would  show  it 
at  the  proper  time,  he  was  above  all 
things  a  British  statesman,  and  no- 
thing should  induce  him  to  embarrass 
the  Queen's  Government  so  long  as 
it  was  contending  with  a  rebellion 
abetted  by  the  foreign  enemies  of  the 
kingdom,  matters  would  now  be  in  a 
very  different  position.  He  gave  ear 
to  the  counsels  of  intriguers,  not  less 
shallow  than  unprincipled,  who  danced 
with  puerile  delight  upon  the  benches 
of  the  House  of  Commons  when  by  a 
betrayal  of  the  honour  of  their  party 
they  had  purchased  a  brief  tenure  of 
power.  The  result  soon  showed  that 
the  counsels  of  dishonour  are  usually 
those  of  folly  also.  But  the  mischief 
was  done,  and  with  the  speeches  of 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  in  the  Maam- 
trasna  debate,  the  torrent  of  calamity 
and  shame  began  to  flow.  The  wheel 
of  fortune  has  now,  by  mere  accident, 
been  turned.  It  is  not  a  proud  thought 
for  an  Englishman  that  his  country 
should  have  been  saved  from  ruin  and 
humiliation  not  by  the  patriotism,  the 
courage,  and  the  self-devotion  of  her 
statesmen,  but  by  a  dirty  scandal  in 
the  private  life  of  Mr.  Parnell. 

GOLDWIN  SMITH. 
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CHAPTERS  FROM  SOME  UNWRITTEN  MEMOIRS. 


IV.    MY    WITCHES     CALDRON. 


IT  happily  does  not  always  follow 
that  one  cares  for  an  author  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  sale  of  his  books,  or 
even  to  the  degree  of  their  merit ; 
otherwise  some  of  us  might  be  over- 
powered by  friends,  and  others  remain 
solitary  all  our  lives  long.  It  also 
does  not  always  follow  that  people  who 
write  books  are  those  who  see  most  of 
one  another.  On  the  contrary,  authors 
as  a  rule,  I  think,  prefer  playmates  of 
other  professions  than  their  own,  and 
don't  keep  together  in  the  same  way 
that  soldiers  do  for  instance,  or  dan- 
dios,  or  lawyers,  or  members  of  Par- 
liament, though  perhaps  this  last  illus- 
tration is  scarcely  a  happy  one  in  this 
particular  year  of  grace.  Lawyers,  poli- 
ticians, soldiers,  and  even  doctors,  do 
a  great  deal  of  their  work  together  in 
one  another's  company  ;  but  the  hours 
don't  suit  for  literary  people,  and  one 
rarely  hears  of  five  or  six  authors  sit- 
ting down  in  a  row  to  write  books. 
They  are  generally  shut  up  apart  in 
different  studies,  with  strict  orders 
given  that  'nobody  is  to  be  shown 
in. 

This  was  my  father's  rule,  only  it 
was  constantly  broken;  and  many 
people  used  to  pass  in  and  out  during 
hii  working-times,  and  of  course  one 
way  and  another  we  saw  a  great  many 
people  of  different  sorts  coming  to 
consult  him  or  to  make  suggestions ; 
some  came  to  call,  others  brought  little 
poems  and  articles  for  the  Cornhill. 

As  I  write  on  it  seems  to  me  that  my 
memory  is  a  sort  of  Witches'  Caldron, 
from  which  rise  one  by  one  these  figures 
of  the  past,  and  they  go  by  in  turn  and 
vanish  one  by  one  into  the  mist, — some 
are  kings  and  queens  in  their  own 
right,  some  are  friends,  some  are  de- 
pendents. From  my  caldron  rise  many 
figures  crowned  and  uncrowned,  whom  I 


have  looked  upon  perhaps  once,  and  then 
realised  in  after  life  from  a  different 
point  of  view.  As  they  pass  they  each 
sign  to  me  in  turn,  and  now  perhaps 
looking  back  one  can  tell  their  worth 
better  than  at  the  time ;  one  knows 
which  were  the  true  companions,  which 
were  the  teachers  and  spiritual  pastors, 
which  were  but  shadows  after  all.  The 
most  splendid  person  I  ever  remem- 
ber seeing  had  a  little  pencil  sketch  in 
his  hand,  which  he  left  behind  him 
upon  the  table.  It  was  a  very  feeble 
sketch ;  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  to 
admiring  little  girls  that  so  grand 
a  being  should  not  be  a  bolder 
draughtsman.  He  appeared  to  us  one 
Sunday  morning  in  the  sunshine.  When 
I  came  hurrying  down  to  breakfast  I 
found  him  sitting  beside  my  father  at 
the  table  with  an  untasted  cup  of  tea 
before  him;  he  seemed  to  fill  the 
bow-window  with  radiance  as  if  he 
were  Apollo ;  he  leant  against  his 
chair  with  one  elbow  resting  on  its 
back,  with  shining  studs  and  curls 
and  boots.  We  could  see  his  horse 
looking  in  at  us  over  the  blind.  It 
was  indeed  a  sight  for  little  girls  to 
remember  all  their  lives.  I  think 
my  father  had  a  certain  weakness  for 
dandies,  those  knights  of  the  broad- 
cloth and  shining  fronts.  Magnificent 
apparitions  used  to  dawn  upon  us  in 
the  hall  sometimes,  glorious  beings 
on  their  way  to  the  study,  but 
this  one  outshone  them  all.  I  came 
upon  a  description  in  Lord  Lamington's 
Book  of  Dandies  the  other  day, 
which  once  more  evoked  the  shining 
memory.  Our  visitor  was  Count 
D'Orsay,  of  whom  Lord  Lamington 
says  : 

When  he  appeared  in  the  perfection  of 
dress  (for  the  tailor's  art  had  not  died  out 
with  George  IV.),  with  that  expression  of 
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self-confidence  and  complacency  which  the 
sense  of  superiority  gives,  he  was  the  ob- 
served of  all !  In  those  days  men  took 
great  pains  with  themselves,  they  did  not 
slouch  and  moon  thro'  life.  ...  I  have 
frequently  ridden  down  to  Richmond  with 
Count  D'Orsay  ;  a  striking  figure  he  was  ; 
his  blue  coat,  thrown  well  back  to  show 
the  wide  expanse  of  snowy  shirt-front,  his 
buif  waistcoat,  his  light  leathers  and 
polished  boots,  his  well-curled  whiskers 
and  handsome  countenance  ;  a  wide-brim- 
med glossy  hat,  and  spotless  white  gloves. 

The  end  of  the  paragraph  reads  like 
the  tale  of  some  prince  enchanted  by 
cruel  genii : 

During  the  later  years  of  his  residence 
at  Gore  House,  Count  D'Orsay  could  only 
leave  it  from  midnight  on  Saturday  until 
the  same  hour  on  Sunday  ;  at  all  other 
hours  his  creditors  were  on  the  watch  to 
seize  him.  On  Saturday  after  twelve  he 
was  to  be  seen  at  Crockford's,  always  gay 
and  smiling  as  if  he  had  no  anxiety  or 
fears.  During  the  week-day  I  sometimes 
passed  the  afternoon  with  him  in  Gore 
House  Gardens,  ami  never  on  any  one 
occasion  did  he  allude  to  his  misfortunes. 
This  reserve  I  call  true  courage,  and  the 
Count  possessed  it  in  the  highest  degree. 

Mr.  Richard  Doyle,  who  understood 
the  habits  and  ways  of  fairies  and  of 
human  beings  too,  used  to  tell  us  a 
little  story  of  a  well-known  literary  man 
who  was  so  carried  away  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  brilliant  D'Orsay  at  some 
City  banquet,  that  in  his  enthusiasm 
he  was  heard  to  call  aloud,  above  the 
din  of  voices  in  a  sort  of  burst  of 
enthusiasm,  "  Waiter !  bring  melted 
butter  for  the  flounder  of  the  Count." 
The  Count  must  have  been  well  used 
to  melted  butter  as  he  proceeded  on 
his  triumphant  road,  nor  did  his  genius 
fail  him  to  the  last.  I  have  read  some- 
where a  curious  description  of  the  ro- 
mantic sarcophagus  he  finally  devised 
for  himself  in  a  sort  of  temple,  a  flight 
of  marble  steps  leading  to  a  marble 
shrine  where  he  was  duly  laid  when 
he  died,  not  long  after  his  return 
to  his  own  country  and  to  the  land 
of  his  fathers.  He  is  of  that  race 
of  men  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  magnificent  performers 


of  life's  commonplaces,  representative 
heroes  and  leaders  of  the  scene.  Byron 
of  course  belonged  to  the  brilliant 
company,  and  greatly  admired  Count 
D'Orsay.  There  is  a  certain  absence 
of  the  florid,  a  frozen  coldness  in  the 
fashion  of  to-day  which  strikes  those 
who  remember  the  more  flamboyant 
generation. 

I  remember  a  visit  from  another 
hero  of  those  times.  We  were  walking 
across  Kensington  Square  early  one 
morning  with  my  father,  when  we 
heard  some  one  hurrying  after  us  and 
calling  him  by  his  name.  This  was 
also  one  of  Byron's  friends.  A  bright- 
eyed,  active  old  man,  with  long  wavy 
white  hair  and  a  picturesque  cloak 
flung  over  one  shoulder.  I  can  see 
him  still,  as  he  crossed  the  corner  of 
the  square  and  followed  us  with  a  light 
rapid  step.  My  father,  stopping  short, 
turned  back  to  meet  him,  greeting  him 
kindly  and  bringing  him  home  with  us 
to  the  old  brown  house  at  the  corner 
where  we  were  then  living.  There 
was  a  sort  of  eagerness  and  vividness 
of  manner  about  the  stranger  which 
was  very  impressive.  You  could  not 
help  watching  him  and  his  cloak,  which 
kept  slipping  from  its  place,  and  which 
he  caught  at  again  and  again.  We 
wondered  at  his  romantic,  foreign 
looks,  and  his  gaiety  and  bright  eager 
way.  Afterwards  we  were  told  that 
this  was  Leigh  Hunt.  We  knew  his 
name  very  well,  for  on  the  drawing- 
room  table,  in  company  with  various 
Ruskins  and  Punches  lay  a  pretty 
shining  book  called  A  Jar  of  Honey 
from  Mount  Hybla,  from  which,  in 
that  dilettante  childish  fashion  which 
is  half  play,  half  impatience  and 
search  for  something  else,  we  had 
contrived  to  extract  our  own  allow- 
ance of  honey.  It  was  still  an 
event  to  see  a  real  author  in  those 
days,  specially  an  author  with  a  long 
cloak  flung  over  his  shoulder  ;  though, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  it  is  still  and 
always  will  be  an  event  to  see  the 
faces  and  hear  the  voices  of  those 
whose  thoughts  have  added  something 
delightful  to  our  lives.  Not  very  long 
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afterwards  came  a  different  visitor, 
still  belonging  to  that  same  company 
of  people.  I  had  thrown  open  the 
dining-room  door  and  come  in  hur- 
riedly, looking  for  something,  and  then 
stopped  short,  startled,  for  the  room 
was  not  empty.  A  striking  and 
somewhat  alarming  -  looking  person 
stood  alone  by  the  fire-place  with 
folded  arms ;  a  dark  impressive-look- 
ing- man,  not  tall,  but  broad,  and 
brown  and  weather-beaten ;  gazing 
with  a  sort  of  scowl  at  his  own  reflec- 
tion in  the  glass,  he  turned  slowly 
and  looked  at  me  over  his  shoulder. 
This  time  it  was  Trelawny,  Byron's 
biographer  and  companion,  who  had 
come  to  see  my  father.  He  frowned, 
walked  deliberately  and  slowly  from 
the-  room,  and  I  saw  him  no  more.  As 
I  have  said,  all  these  people  now  seem 
almost  like  figures  out  of  a  fairy  tale. 
One  could  as  well  imagine  Sinbad 
leading  the  room,  or  Prince  Charming, 
or  any  of  the  Seven  Champions  of 
Christendom  dropping  in  for  an  hour's 
chat.  But  each  generation,  however 
matter-of-fact  it  may  be,  sets  up  fairy 
figures  in  turn,  to  wonder  at  and 
delight  in.  I  had  not  then  read  any 
of  the  books  which  have  since  ap- 
peared, though  I  had  heard  my  elders 
talking,  and  I  knew  from  hearsay 
something  of  the  strange,  pathetic, 
irrational  histories  of  these  bygone 
wanderers  searching  the  world  for  the 
Golden  Fleece  and  the  Enchanted 
Gardens.  These  were  the  only  members 
of  1  hat  special,  impracticable,  romantic, 
crew  of  Argonauts  I  ever  saw,  though 
I  have  read  and  re-read  their  histories 
and  diaries  so  that  I  seem  to  know 
them  all,  and  can  almost  hear  their 
voioes.  Sometimes,  when  I  listen  to 
the  talk  of  my  kind  neighbour  Mr. 
John  Murray,  Byron  himself,  clothed 
and  at  his  best,  seems  to  rise  be- 
foro  one's  imagination.  Once  I  saw 
in  a  crystal  locket  the  lock  of  hair 
which  he  wore  upon  his  forehead. 
Once  Mr.  Browning  showed  me  a 
picture  of  him  taken  in  early  days, 
more  like  that  of  a  young  divinity 
than  of  any  mortal  peer.  The  Shelleys 


too  have  lived  in  our  midst  of  late,  so 
vividly  alive  and  familiar  to  us,  that 
it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  believe 
they  have  never  known  of  our  exist- 
ence. One  day  not  long  ago  Lady 
Taylor  in  her  bright  comprehensive 
way  showed  me  the  beautiful  portraits 
of  Godwin  and  Mary  Wollstonecraft 
hanging  in  Sir  Percy  Shelley's  home. 
To  Godwin,  Opie  had  given  something 
of  his  own  nobility ;  the  mother  of 
Mary  Shelley  was  born  noble,  as  gene- 
rous and  devoted  as  Mary  Shelley 
herself.  The  more  one  knows  of  these 
two  women  the  more  one  loves  and 
pities  them.  I  think  of  all  the  things 
I  ever  heard  of  Mary  Shelley,  Mrs. 
Kemble's  pathetic  story  haunts  one  with 
saddest  persistence,  and  seems  to  sigh 
back  the  curtain  of  the  past.  "  Bring 
up  a  boy  to  think  for  himself,"  a  girl 
once  said  to  Mrs  Shelley  (the  girl  was 
Fanny  Kemble  herself  in  her  early 
youth),  and  to  this  came  the  mother's 
passionate  answer.  "  Ah,  no,  no ; 
bring  him  up  to  think  like  other 
people." 

One  of  the  most  notable  persons 
who  ever  came  into  our  old  bow-win- 
dowed drawing-room  in  Young  Street 
is  a  guest  never  to  be  forgotten  by  me, 
a  tiny,  delicate,  little  person,  whose 
small  hand  nevertheless  grasped  a 
mighty  lever  which  set  all  the  literary 
world  of  that  day  vibrating.  I  can  still 
see  the  scene  quite  plainly  ! — the  hot 
summer  evening,  the  open  windows,  the 
carriage  driving  to  the  door  as  we  all 
sat  silent  and  expectant ;  my  father, 
who  rarely  waited,  waiting  with  us;  our 
governess  and  my  sister  and  I  all  in  a 
row,  and  prepared  for  the  great  event. 
We  saw  the  carriage  stop,  and  out  of 
it  sprang  the  active,  well-knit  figure 
of  young  Mr.  George  Smith,  who  was 
bringing  Miss  Bronte  to  see  our  father. 
My  father,  who  had  been  walking  up 
and  down  the  room,  goes  out  into  the 
hall  to  meet  his  guests,  and  then 
after  a  moment's  delay  the  door 
opens  wide,  and  the  two  gentlemen 
come  in,  leading  a  tiny,  delicate, 
serious,  little  lady,  pale,  with  fair 
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straight  hair,  and  steady  eyes.  She  may 
be  a  little  over  thirty ;  she  is  dressed 
in  a  little  barege  dress  with  a  pattern 
of  faint  green  moss.  She  enters  in 
mittens,  in  silence,  in  seriousness ;  our 
hearts  are  beating  with  wild  excite- 
ment. This  then  is  the  authoress,  the 
unknown  power  whose  books  have  set 
all  London  talking,  reading,  specu- 
lating ;  some  people  even  say  our  father 
wrote  the  books — the  wonderful  books. 
To  say  that  we  little  girls  had  been 
given  Jane  Eyre  to  read  scarcely  repre- 
sents the  facts  of  the  case  ;  to  say 
that  we  had  taken  it  without  leave, 
read  bits  here  and  read  bits  there,  been 
carried  away  by  an  undreamed-of  and 
hithero  unimagined  whirlwind  into 
things,  times,  places,  all  utterly  ab- 
sorbing and  at  the  same  time  abso- 
lutely unintelligible  to  us,  would  more 
accurately  describe  our  states  of  mind 
on  that  summer's  evening  as  we  look 
at  Jane  Eyre — the  great  Jane  Eyre 
— the  tiny  little  lady.  The  moment 
is  so  breathless  that  dinner  comes  as 
a  relief  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  we  all  smile  as  my  father 
stoops  to  offer  his  arm,  for,  genius 
though  she  may  be,  Miss  Bronte  can 
barely  reach  his  elbow.  My  own  per- 
sonal impressions  are  that  she  is  some- 
what grave  and  stern,  specially  to 
forward  little  girls  who  wish  to  chatter ; 
Mr.  George  Smith  has  since  told  me 
how  she  afterwards  remarked  upon  my 
father's  wonderful  forbearance  and 
gentleness  with  our  uncalled-for  in- 
cursions into  the  conversation.  She 
sat  gazing  at  him  with  kindling  eyes 
of  interest ;  lighting  up  with  a  sort 
of  illumination  every  now  and  then 
as  she  answered  him.  I  can  see  her 
bending  forward  over  the  table,  not 
eating,  but  listening  to  what  he  said 
as  he  carved  the  dish  before  him. 

I  think  it  must  have  been  on  this 
very  occasion  that  my  father  invited 
some  of  his  friends  in  the  evening  to 
meet  Miss  Bronte — for  everybody  was 
interested  and  anxious  to  see  her. 
Mrs.  Crowe,  the  reciter  of  ghost-stories, 
was  there.  Mrs.  Brookfield,  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle,  Mr.  Carlyle  himself  was  there,  so 


I  am  told,  railing  at  the  appearance  of 
cockneys  upon  Scotch  mountain  sides  ; 
there  were  also  too  many  Americans 
for  his  taste  "  but  the  Americans  were 
as  God  compared  to  the  cockneys " 
says  the  philosopher.  Besides  the  Car- 
lyles  there  were  Mrs.  Elliott  and  Miss 
Perry,  Mrs.  Procter  and  her  daughter, 
most  of  my  father's  habitual  friends 
and  companions.  In  the  recent  life  of 
Lord  Houghton  I  was  amused  to  see 
a  note  quoted  in  which  Lord  Houghton 
also  was  convened.  Would  that  he 
had  been  present ! — perhaps  the  party 
would  have  gone  off  better.  It  was 
a  gloomy  and  a  silent  evening. 
Everyone  waited  for  the  brilliant  con- 
versation which  never  began  at  all. 
Miss  Bronte  retired  to  the  sofa  in 
the  study,  and  murmured  a  low  word 
now  and  then  to  our  kind  governess, 
Miss  Truelock.  The  room  looked  very 
dark,  the  lamp  began  to  smoke  a  little, 
the  conversation  grew  dimmer  and 
more  dim,  the  ladies  sat  round  still 
expectant,  my  father  was  too  much 
perturbed  by  the  gloom  and  the  silence 
to  be  able  to  cope  with  it  at  all.  Mrs. 
Brookfield,  who  was  in  the  doorway 
by  the  study,  near  the  corner  in 
which  Miss  Bronte  was  sitting,  leant 
forward  with  a  little  commonplace, 
since  brilliance  was  not  to  be  the 
order  of  the  evening.  "  Do  you 
like  London,  Miss  Bronte  ?  "  she  said  ; 
another  silence,  a  pause,  then  Miss 
Bronte  answers  "  Yes  and  No  "  very 
gravely,  and  there  the  conversa- 
tion drops.  My  sister  and  I  were 
much  too  young  to  be  bored  in  those 
days  ;  alarmed,  impressed  we  might  be, 
but  not  yet  bored.  A  party  was  a  party, 
a  lioness  was  a  lioness ;  and, — shall  I 
confess  it  1 — at  that  time  an  extra  dish 
of  biscuits  was  enough  to  mark  'the 
evening.  We  felt  all  the  importance 
of  the  occasion ;  tea  spread  in  the 
dining-room,  ladies  in  the  drawing- 
room  ;  we  roamed  about  inconveniently, 
no  doubt,  and  excitedly,  and  in  one  of 
my  excursions  crossing  the  hall,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  my  father  opening 
the  front  door  with  his  hat  on.  He 
put  his  fingers  to  his  lips,  walked  out 
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into  the  darkness,  and  shut  the  door 
quietly  behind  him.  When  I  went 
back  to  the  drawing-room  again,  the 
ladies  asked  me  where  he  was.  I 
vaguely  answered  that  I  thought  he 
was  coming  back.  I  was  puzzled  at 
the-  time,  nor  was  it  all  made  clear  to 
me  till  long  years  afterwards,  when 
ono  day  Mrs.  Procter  asked  me  if  I 
knew  what  had  happened  once  when 
my  father  had  invited  a  party  to  meet 
Jane  Eyre  at  his  house.  It  was  one  of 
thc<  dullest  evenings  she  had  ever  spent 
in  her  life,  she  said.  And  then  with  a 
good  deal  of  humour  she  described  the 
situation,  the  ladies  who  had  all  come 
expecting  so  much  delightful  conversa- 
tion, and  the  gloom  and  the  constraint, 
and  how  finally,  overwhelmed  by  the  si- 
tuation, my  father  had  quietly  left  the 
room,  left  the  house,  and  gone  oif  to 
his  club.  The  ladies  waited,  wondered, 
and  finally  departed  also ;  and  as  we 
were  going  up  to  bed  with  our  candles 
after  everybody  was  gone,  I  remember 
two  pretty  Miss  L.'s,  in  shiny  silk 
dresses,  arriving,  full  of  expectation. 
....  We  still  said  we  thought  our 
father  would  soon  be  back,  but  the 
Miss  L.'s  declined  to  wait  upon  the 
chance,  laughed,  and  drove  away  again 
almost  immediately. 

Since  writing  the  preceding  lines,  I 
have  visited  Jane  Eyre  land,  and  stayed 
in  the  delightful  home  where  she  used 
to  stay  with  Mrs.  Gaskell.  I  have  seen 
signs  and  tokens  of  her  presence,  faint 
sketches  vanishing  away,  the  delicate 
writing  in  the  beautiful  books  she 
gave  that  warm  friend  ;  and  I  have 


also  looked  for  and  re-read  the  intro- 
duction to  Emma,  that  "last  sketch" 
and  most  touching  chapter  in  the 
never-to-be-written  book  of  Charlotte 
Bronte's  happy  married  life.  The 
paper  is  signed  "  W.  M.  T. ; "  it  was 
written  by  the  editor,  and  is  printed 
in  one  of  the  very  earliest  numbers  of 
the  Cornhill  Mayazine. 

I  remember  the  trembling  little  frame, 
the  little  hand,  the  great  honest  eyes ; 
an  impetuous  honesty  seemed  to  me  to 
characterise  the  woman.  ...  I  fancied 
an  austere  little  Joan  of  Arc  marching  in 
upon  us  and  rebuking  our  easy  lives,  our 
easy  morals.  She  gave  me  the  impression 
of  being  a  very  pure  and  lofty  arid  high- 
minded  person.  A  great  and  holy  rever- 
ence of  right  and  truth  seemed  to  be  with 
her  always.  Such  in  our  brief  interview 
she  appeared  to  me.  As  one  thinks  of 
that  life  so  noble,  so  lonely — of  that  pas- 
sion for  truth — of  those  nights  and  nights 
of  eager  study,  swarming  fancies,  inven- 
tion, depression,  elation,  and  prayer  ;  as 
one  reads  of  the  necessarily  incomplete 
though  most  touching  and  admirable  his- 
tory of  the  heart  that  throbbed  in  this 
one  little  frame — of  this  one  among  the 
myriads  of  souls  that  have  lived  and  died 
on  this  great  earth — this  great  earth  ! — 
this  little  speck  in  the  infinite  universe 
of  God,  with  what  wonder  do  we  think  of 
to-day,  with  what  awe  await  to-morrow, 
when  that  which  is  now  but  darkly  seen 
shall  be  clear  1 

As  I  write  out  what  my  father's 
hand  has  written  my  gossip  is  hushed, 
and  seems  to  me  like  the  lamp-smoke 
in  the  old  drawing-room  compared  to 
the  light  of  the  summer's  night  in 
the  street  outside. 

ANNE  RITCHIE. 
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HE  FELL  AMONG  THIEVES. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  BEGAD  !  "  said  Hogan,  as  he  left  the 
house  at  Harry's  side,  "  ye' re  curiously 
shy,  Morton.  Upon  me  word  now,  ye 
were  blushing  and  boggling  like  a 
school-girl.  Ye  weren't  used  to  be  like 
that  when  ye  were  more  accustomed 
to  the  society  of  ladies,  I'll  go  bail." 

Harry  forced  a  laugh.  He  was  con- 
tent to  leave  Hogan  to  his  fancy,  and 
was  glad  that  he  had  lighted  upon  so 
natural  a  supposition.  Hogan  wanted 
to  drive  him  back  to  the  hotel,  but 
Harry  insisted  on  shaking  hands  then 
and  there. 

"  I'm  in  want  of  exercise,"  he  said. 
"  London  cramps  me." 

He  strode  away,  and  Hogan  watched 
his  massive  figure  as  it  went  down  the 
street.  The  medico  was  so  full  of  pride 
in  his  friend  that  he  could  not  refrain 
from  playing  him  on  the  very  coachman. 

"  D'ye  know  who  that  is,  Harkett  ? 
That's  the  most  famous  man  at  this 
hour  in  London.  That's  Mr.  Ronald 
Morton,  the  great  Asiatic  explorer." 

"  Him  as  rode  on  'orseback  from  the 
Gahspian  to  the  Pacific,  sir  1 "  said  the 
coachman,  waking  to  sudden  interest. 
"  He  looks  as  if  he'd  gone  through 
something,  sir.  A  splendid  figure  of  a 
gentleman  !  " 

Harry  strode  solidly  away,  eager  to 
be  alone  with  his  own  thoughts.  Al- 
most before  he  knew  it  he  found  him- 
self in  Hyde  Park,  and  there,  seating 
himself  on  a  bench  in  a  quiet  corner, 
he  tried  to  pull  his  random  wits  to- 
gether. For  a  while  he  could  think  of 
nothing  but  Inthia.  His  pulses  sang 
her  name.  The  thought  of  her  face 
filled  his  mind.  Many  a  thousand 
times  in  his  lonely  wanderings  he  had 
tried  to  picture  her  as  grown  to  woman- 
hood, and  to  anticipate  the  changes 
time  would  bring.  He  thought  her 


now  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  he 
had  ever  pictured  her,  or  than  she  had 
been  in  her  girlhood.  He  believed  he 
read  a  hint  of  settled  sorrow  in  her 
face,  and  he  accused  himself,  as  any 
honest  man  was  bound  to  do.  That 
young  life  ought  to  have  gone  un- 
shadowed. He  sat  in  a  sort  of  dream- 
land, when  the  thought  crossed  him 
that  his  own  boyish  wickedness  and 
folly  had  killed  her  lover,  and  had  left 
a  virgin  heart  widowed.  He  felt  like 
an  assassin.  What  right  had  he  to 
rob  her  in  that  way  ?  He  had  been  a 
fool  from  start  to  finish,  and  had  even 
misread  the  legend  of  sterling  family 
pride  which  had  stared  him  in  the  face. 
He  ought  to  have  known  that  a  man 
in  the  position  of  Lord  Bridgebourne 
would  not  allow  the  family  honour  to 
be  tarnished  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
thousand  pounds.  The  hard  old  man 
had  paid  his  debts  when  he  supposed 
him  dead,  and  would  have  done  at  least 
as  much  to  prevent  the  open  shame  of 
his  appearance  in  the  dock. 

Sitting  there  unobserved  he  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  small  leather  wallet, 
dark  and  polished  with  long  use.  It 
contained  but  a  single  sheet  of  paper 
— Inthia' s  last  letter.  He  knew  its 
words  by  heart,  and  had  so  known  them 
any  time  this  seven  years,  but  he  read 
the  lines  again  with  a  sort  of  reverence. 
He  had  always  heard  the  girl's  im- 
petuous and  vivacious  voice  in  the 
words,  but  now  the  woman's  graver 
and  gentler  tones  seemed  to  repeat 
them  with  a  solemn  surety. 

He  had,  in  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing, felt  so  strangely  moved  to  betray 
himself  that  he  had  been  on  the  edge 
of  doing  it  half-a-dozen  times.  Sitting 
retired  in  his  little  corner  solitude,  he 
half  resolved  to  let  his  alias  go.  He 
could  repay  Lord  Bridgebourne  easily, 
and  there  lay  his  plain,  honest  duty. 
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He  had  made  an  honourable  and 
famous  name,  and  felt  that  the  in- 
disoretion  of  his  youth  was  wiped  so 
clean  away  that  no  man  would  care  to 
bring  it  up  against  him.  His  self- 
effacement,  which  had  once  looked  like 
an  act  of  heroism,  seemed  now  only 
like  one  more  folly  added  to  the  list. 

His  mind  swung  to  and  fro  like  a 
pendulum.  He  would,  and  he  would 
not.  His  mood  of  indecision  was  all 
the  less  tolerable  to  him  because  of  his 
accustomed  way  of  life,  full  of  the 
rapidest  resonance  and  most  daring 
decision.  He  had  made  up  no  final 
mind  upon  the  matter  when  he  rose  to 
waik  back  to  his  hotel.  There  was  a 
block  at  a  crossing  of  the  roads,  and 
looking  up  he  saw  Lady  Caroline  and 
Inthia  seated  behind  her  ladyship's 
black-liveried  coachman.  They  bowed 
to  him,  and  he  raised  his  hat  in  answer, 
reading,  or  fancying  that  he  read,  a  re- 
newal of  the  first  inquiry  in  Inthia' s 
eyes.  If  she  should  recognise  him,  she 
could  think  of  him  only  as  a  coward 
hiding  under  an  alias  from  the  reproach 
he  dared  not  face. 

His  thoughts  were  with  him  all  day 
and  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
night.  He  awoke  restless  and  unre- 
f  re  shed,  and  walked  out  for  an  early 
morning's  swim  in  the  Serpentine,  still 
del:  >ating  the  one  question  by  the  way. 
It  was  unsettled  when  he  returned,  and 
looked  likely  to  remain  unsettled. 

As  he  neared  the  hotel  on  his  return 
he  observed,  for  the  third  or  fourth 
tin:  e  within  the  last  day  or  two,  a  curious 
figure  on  the  pavement  at  the  door— 
a  EC  an  in  a  neat  little  go-cart  of  finished 
cor  struction,  which  was  impelled  and 
guided  by  the  cripple's  own  hands. 
Th« !  man  wore  a  skull  cap  of  dark  blue 
vel/et,  which  was  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  dreadful  pallor  of  his  face. 
His  skin  was  colourless,  and  of  a  hard 
smooth  texture  like  white  paper.  His 
eyes  were  sunken,  and  of  a  cold  dead 
porcelain  blue.  His  face  was  so  clean 
sha  v*en  that  it  looked  innocent  of  the 
raz>r,  but  the  chin  was  decorated  by  a 
little  tuft  of  hair,  and  whenever  the 
man  was  not  occupied  in  wheeling  him- 


self about  he  sat  caressing  this  tuft 
with  his  blanched  fingers,  with  a  stiff, 
set  smile,  as  if  he  were  meditating  mis- 
chief to  somebody.  The  robust  giant 
had  never  passed  this  ruined  creature 
without  a  twinge  of  pity,  which  had 
yet  a  trace  of  repulsion  in  it.  Constant 
suffering  might  well  have  given  birth 
to  that  soulless  grimace  ;  and  it  was 
hard  that  a  healthy  man  whose  every 
movement  was  a  bodily  pleasure 
should  punish  suffering  even  in  his 
thoughts. 

Behind  the  man  this  morning  stood 
a  tall  and  handsome  girl  of  a  marked 
American  type,  slender  and  insolent. 
She  had  a  hand  upon  the  back  rail  of 
the  go-cart  near  the  invalid's  head,  and 
was  bending  over  him  when  Harry 
first  caught  sight  of  them. 

The  hall-porter  was  standing  on  the 
steps  of  the  hotel  in  conversation  with 
them.  Harry  heard  distinctly  the 
name  of  Ronald  Morton,  and  as  he 
passed  through  the  doorway  was  aware 
of  whispers  behind  him.  The  reflection 
in  the  glass  doors  showed  him  the  group 
outside,  the  invalid  pushing  his  chair 
forward,  the  girl  peering  eagerly  over 
his  head,  the  hall-porter  nodding  back- 
wards and  sideways,  as  who  should  say 
"  There  goes  the  man  you  spoke  of." 
Harry  was  constantly  receiving  some 
such  evidence  as  this  scene  afforded  him 
of  the  interest  he  excited  in  the  public 
mind.  He  passed  indoors,  and  in  a 
moment  had  forgotten  the  episode 
completely. 

The  invalid  set  his  chair  in  motion, 
gliding  smoothly  over  the  level  pave- 
ment. The  girl  walked  slowly  at  his 
side,  keeping  pace  with  him. 

"  Gilead,"  she  said,  looking  down 
upon  him,  "  that  ain't  the  man." 

"  What  ? "  the  other  snapped,  turn- 
ing his  eyes  upon  her. 

"  It  ain't  the  man,"  the  girl  repeated, 
with  a  drawling  nasal  decision.  "Willie 
was  no  broader  round  the  shoulders  than 
I  am.  You  could  get  three  men  like 
Willie  into  that  man's  waistcoat." 

'•'  You  always  were  a  mule,  Priscilla," 
the  cripple  answered,  "  and  you  always 
will  be.  You'd  have  been  a  mule  if 
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you'd  been  born  to  trousers,  but  being 
feminine  you're  fixed  up  proper." 

"  Mule  or  no  mule,"  the  girl 
hummed  though  her  pretty  little  nose, 
"  that  ain't  the  man.  D'ye  think  / 
don't  know  Willie  Reid  ? " 

"D'ye  think  /  don't  know  him?" 
snarled  the  man  in  the  go-cart.  "  Don't 
men  at  his  age  thicken  in  the  figure  ? 
He  wasn't  over  five  -  and  -  twenty. 
What's  to  prevent  his  thickening  in 
the  figure]  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is, 
Priscilla — you  make  me  mad." 

"  I  don't  care  how  mad  I  make  you," 
the  girl  hummed  back  at  him  with  a 
tranquil,  settled  obstinacy ;  "  that  ain't 
the  man." 

"  Parrot  !  "  said  the  invalid,  and 
shot  himself  wrathfully  forward  at  a 
great  pace.  The  girl  walked  calmly 
on,  and  by  and  by  he  came  circling 
back  again,  made  a  tour  round  her  and 
settled  into  his  old  place.  "  I'll  know  if 
he's  the  man  or  not,"  he  said ;  "  I'll 
put  Heaton  on  to  him." 

Unconscious  of  the  peculiar  interest 
he  excited,  Harry  breakfasted  and 
settled  himself  to  work  at  the  preface 
his  publishers  had  asked  for  a  pro- 
jected popular  edition  of  his  book.  A 
waiter  announced  a  gentleman  to  see 
him.  For  a  while  he  was  indisposed 
to  receive  a  stranger.  He  had  been 
besieged  by  curious  impertinents  of  the 
lion-hunting  tribes,  and  had  made  his 
orders  imperative  against  their  ad- 
mission. But  this  particular  visitor 
clung  tenaciously  to  his  point  and  was 
at  last  admitted.  He  was  gray,  and 
responsible  in  aspect,  and  might  have 
been  an  eminently  respectable  solicitor 
by  his  looks. 

"  My  instructions  are,  sir,"  he  said, 
"  to  place  this  letter  and  this  packet  in 
your  own  hands.  You  are  Mr.  Ronald 
Morton1?" 

"  I  am  Ronald  Morton." 

The  gray,  responsible  man  gravely 
handed  him  a  sealed  packet  and  a 
letter,  and  at  once  took  up  his  hat  to 
withdraw. 

"Stay,"  said  Harry.  "There  may 
be  an  answer." 

"  I  was  instructed  to  the  contrary," 


said  the  respectable  stranger,  and  with 
that  and  a  quiet  "  Good-morning,"  he 
left  the  room. 

Harry  broke  the  seal  of  the  letter, 
and  found  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.  in 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Ronald  Mor- 
ton. On  the  3rd  March,  1875,  he  was 
informed  that  he  had,  on  the  intro- 
duction of  a  respected  client,  made  a 
deposit  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  and  a  sealed  parcel.  With  the 
exception  of  ten  pounds  twelve  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  the  whole  sum  de- 
posited had  been  withdrawn  a  fort- 
night later,  though  Mr.  Morton  had 
distinctly  understood  that  his  balance 
was  at  no  time  to  stand  at  less  than 
five  hundred  pounds.  The  bankers' 
letters  calling  his  attention  to  this  fact 
had  been  returned  from  the  address  left 
with  them,  and  learning  that  Mr. 
Ronald  Morton  had  returned  to  London 
they  begged  at  once  to  place  the  sealed 
packet  and  a  draft  for  the  balance  of 
his  account  in  his  hands,  and  to  close 
correspondence. 

An  air  of  cold  business  offence 
breathed  through  this  epistle,  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  bankers  were  ag- 
grieved at  their  client's  neglect  and 
his  contravention  of  their  rules. 

"  But  what  to  do  with  this  con- 
founded packet  ?  "  the  recipient  asked 
himself.  "  It  doesn't  belong  to  me. 
Poor  Morton  used  to  say  that  he 
hadn't  a  relative  in  the  world.  The 
ordnance  map  shows  no  Kekewich  in 
Cheshire.  I  have  inherited  a  mystery, 
and  I  must  walk  out  of  it  by  the 
straightest  road." 

He  was  not  eager  to  present  himself 
to  a  solemn  bank-manager  with  the  de- 
claration that  he  had  adopted  an  alias, 
and  bankers  were  not  wont  to  sur- 
render valuables  without  being  pretty 
sure  of  the  identity  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  handed  them.  Perhaps 
after  all,  he  thought,  he  was  troubling 
himself  for  nothing.  The  deposit 
might  consist  merely  of  confidential 
papers  of  no  value  to  any  one  but  the 
owner.  He  had  at  least  the  right  to 
look  and  see. 

So   thought,  so  done.     The   packet 
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revealed  a  mass  of  valuable  bonds,  and 
conspicuous  on  the  top  of  it  was  the 
Imperial  Eagle  of  Austria  stamped  on 
the  issue  of  the  Lottery  Loan  of  1854. 
The  sheets  lay  close  and  solid,  and  he 
could  form  no  notion  of  their  value 
without  a  close  inspection.  The  dis- 
covery staggered  him,  and  added 
greatly  to  his  perplexities.  The  only 
thing  altogether  clear  to  him  was  the 
fact;  that  he  could  not  keep  them  in  his 
own  hands.  He  had  no  more  right  to 
these  valuables  than  any  man  who 
walked  the  street ;  but  the  ques- 
tion was  how  to  give  them  back 
again. 

He  was  still  deliberating,  marching 
solidly  to  and  fro  in  his  room,  when 
two  gentlemen  below  presented  them- 
selves to  the  hall-porter,  and  offering 
their  cards  requested  that  they  should 
be  .'it  once  carried  to  Mr.  Ronald  Mor- 
ton. The  hall-porter  was  extremely 
sorry,  but  Mr.  Morton's  orders  were  im- 
per.itive.  He  was  not  to  be  disturbed. 
The  visitors  were  suavely  and  smilingly 
convinced  that  if  Mr.  Morton  knew 
their  names  he  would  at  once  receive 
them.  The  hall-porter  was  doggedly 
confident  of  the  opposite,  and  declined 
to  disobey  the  unqualified  orders  he  had 
received.  The  visitors  appealed  to  the 
hotel-manager,  explained  that  their 
business  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  Mr.  Morton  himself,  and  declared 
thai:  Mr.  Morton  would  be  extremely 
angry  if  he  learned  they  had  been  sent 
away.  On  this  the  manager  himself 
ascended  to  Mr.  Morton's  rooms,  and 
witli  a  little  flourish  of  apology  set 
f ori  h  the  reason  of  his  intrusion.  His 
guest  took  the  visiting-cards,  and  had 
no  sooner  glanced  at  them  than  he 
smiled  with  a  curious  expression. 

"  Quite  right,"  he  said.  "  Show  the 
gentlemen  up  stairs."  The  manager 
retired. 

"Mr.  Herbert  Whale,  F.L.D.S., 
and  Captain  Peter  Heat  on.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  meet  that  pair  again, 
but  what  do  they  want  with  Ronald 
Morton?  Poor  Morton  knew  about 
them,  and  had  no  high  opinion  of 
them.  But  what  brings  them  to  see 
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him  ?     I'll  vow  that  neither  of  them 
desires  to  see  me." 

A  waiter  ushered  in  the  visitors, 
who  advanced  smiling,  hat  in  hand,  but 
stopped  simultaneously,  and  glanced 
from  Harry  to  each  other  with  a  look 
of  sudden  amazement. 

"  Mr.  Ronald  Morton  1 "  said  Captain 
Heat  on  in  a  tone  of  somewhat  puzzled 
inquiry. 

"At  your  service,  gentlemen,"  said 
Harry  gravely.  "'The  hotel-manager 
was  so  certain  of  the  importance  of 
your  business  that  you  have  no  doubt 
something  of  a  pressing  nature  to  say 
to  me." 

Mr.  Herbert  Whale  responded  to 
this  speech  by  a  slow,  elaborate  wink, 
and  stepping  on  clumsy  tip-toe  to  the 
door,  opened  it,  peered  out  into  the  cor- 
ridor, closed  it  and  locked  it.  Having 
gone  through  this  curious  pantomime 
with  a  face  expressive  of  the  liveliest 
humour,  he  returned,  and  in  a  cheerful, 
confidential  whisper,  said  "  How  goes  itr 
William  T' 

Harry's  stare  of  amazement  at  this 
inquiry  left  Hump's  smile  fixed  upon 
his  face.  It  stayed  there  for  some 
seconds,  and  then  gradually  faded  to  a 
look  of  almost  abject  vacuity. 

"  Have  you  got  too  proud  to  know  an 
old  pal  1 "  he  asked  at  length. 

"  You're  labouring  under  some 
singular  misconception,  sir,"  said 
Harry. 

"  I  can't  say,"  said  Heaton,  interpos- 
ing himself  smoothly  between  them, 
"  that  the  tone  you  take  is  altogether 
surprising.  You  have  changed,  but 
you  have  hardly  changed  so  much  as 
you  seem  to  fancy." 

Harry  looked  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  for  a  moment  deliberated. 

"  Shall  I  be  candid  with  you,  gentle- 
men ? "  he  answered.  "  My  first  impulse 
was  to  put  you  to  the  door  for  a  pair  of 
impudent  practical  jokers.  Perhaps 
however  it  may  be  best  to  listen  to  you. 
My  time  is  valuable,  and  I  shall  be 
obliged  if  you  will  tell  me,  as  shortly 
as  you  can,  the  nature  of  your  busi- 
ness." 

"  Mr.  Gilfoil  has  twice  written  to  you 
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since  your  arrival  in  London,  and  has 
received  no  answer." 

"That  is  possible,"  said  Harry. 
"  Who  is  Mr.  Gilfoil  ]  " 

Hump  drove  a  facetious  forefinger 
in  the  direction  of  his  companion's 
waistcoat. 

"  He  wants  to  know  who  Gilead  is. 
Tell  him,  Heaton." 

There  was  something  so  mirth-inspir- 
ing in  his  own  fancies  that  Mr.  Whale 
sitting  with  one  end  of  his  walking- 
stick  in  either  hand,  rubbed  it  to  and 
fro  upon  his  legs  in  a  subdued  ecstasy 
of  humorous  enjoyment,  and  chuckled 
to  himself. 

"  Is  Mr.  Gilfoil  the  anonymous 
gentleman  who  desired  me  a  day  or  two 
ago  to  walk  into  his  parlour  1 "  Harry 
asked.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
an  hour  ago  that  he  had  inherited  a 
mystery.  He  thought  it  bade  fair  to 
turn  out  a  very  shady  mystery,  to  say 
the  least  of  it.  The  visit  of  Messrs. 
Hump  and  Heaton  seemed  at  present 
to  thicken  it,  but  might  end  by  clearing 
it. 

"  It  is  quite  possible  that  he  might 
adopt  that  playful  form,"  said  Heaton. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  why  I  am  asked 
to  walk  into  Mr.  Gilead' s  parlour]" 

"  It  is  seven  years,"  said  Heaton, 
shrugging  his  shoulders  with  a  smile, 
"  since  he  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you.  He  is  afraid  that  you  may  have 
forgotten  him,  and  he  does  not  mean  to 
be  forgotten." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  why  his  affections 
flow  so  strongly  my  way  1  "  asked 
Harry. 

Hump  seemed  to  find  this  inquiry 
altogether  delicious.  He  grew  scarlet 
in  the  face,  and  rubbed  his  walking 
stick  up  and  down  his  legs  more  briskly 
than  before.  Heaton  himself  seemed 
to  see  a  dawning  humour  in  the  situa- 
tion. There  was  a  laugh  in  his  voice 
as  he  responded, 

"  Come  now,  wasn't  there  a  little  ac- 
count between  Messrs.  Gilfoil  and 
Company  and  yourself  left  unsettled 
when  you  disappeared  into  Asia?  " 

"  Was  that  so  1 "  said  Harry.  "  Will 
you  tell  me  its  nature  and  amount  ? " 


Heaton's  smile  creamed  all  over  his 
face. 

"Don't  you  think  we've  had 
enough  of  this  ? "  he  asked.  "  It's 
quite  natural  that  you  shouldn't  be 
eager  to  stump  up,  and  really  if  you 
don't  want  to  know  your  old  friends 
they  won't  press  themselves  upon  you. 
You  don't  take  into  account,"  he 
pursued,  in  a  manner  at  once  soothing 
and  explanatory,  "  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  Gilead  since  his  accident. 
He  has  grown  morose  and  snappish. 
He  has  less  patience  than  he  used  to 
have.  Your  seeming  neglect  of  his 
letters  has  made  him  angry.  Honestly, 
I  know  him  better  of  late  than  you  do, 
and  he  is  even  less  disposed  to  be 
trifled  with  than  he  used  to  be.  I 
won't  even  say  that  he  might  not  be 
dangerous." 

"  Gilead  might  be  dangerous  ? "  said 
Harry,  with  a  stolid  face.  "  To  me?  " 
He  tapped  himself  lightly  on  the  chest 
as  he  spoke. 

"  You  have  seen  a  great  deal  no 
doubt,"  Heaton  answered  ;  "  but  let  me 
tell  you,  you  have  not  seen  anything 
much  worse  than  Gilead  if  he  gets  his 
back  up.  Your  memory  ought  to  tell 
you  that." 

"  We  get  no  further,  gentlemen," 
said  Harry.  "  What,  in  plain  English, 
does  Mr.  Gilfoil  want  ?" 

"  In  plain  English,  Mr.  Gilfoil  wants 
his  share." 

"  And  his  fair  share,"  interjected 
Hump.  "And  the  Co.  want  their 
shares  as  well." 

"  His  share  of  what  ?  "  asked  Harry. 

"His  share  of  the  property,"  said 
Heaton.  His  creaming  smile  had  dis- 
appeared, and  had  given  way  to  a  look 
of  repressed  impatience. 

"  His  share  of  what  property  1 " 

Heaton  rose  with  a  gesture  of 
sudden  anger,  and  took  a  step  or  two 
across  the  room. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Hump,  rising  also 
and  approaching  Harry.  "  You're 
spreading  it  too  thick,  young  man.  You 
want  to  pretend  you  haven't  been  in  it 
all  along.  That  cock  won't  fight.  You 
say  you're  Ronald  Morton,  and  that's 
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•quhe  good  enough.  We  got  your  last 
letter  from  Bulgaria  telling  us  you 
couldn't  be  back  for  six  months. 
That's  seven  years  ago,  and  now  we've 
got  you,  William,  you're  not  going  to 
slip  us  again.  Just  you  make  up  your 
mind  to  that." 

The  situation  was  growing  interest- 
ing, and  it  was  one  of  a  kind  that 
Harry  Wynne  felt  himself  more  at 
home  in  than  he  had  been  in  that  of 
yesterday.  But  it  came  suddenly  to  an 
•end  in  a  manner  he  did  not  understand. 
The  gallant  captain  stood  half  shy,  half 
fascinated,  with  his  eye  upon  the  pile 
of  bonds.  The  fingers  of  his  right 
hand  fumbled  eagerly  at  a  little  gold 
pencil-case  which  dangled  from  his 
watch-chain.  He  shot  the  cuff  off  his 
shirt-sleeve  across  the  knuckles  of  his 
left  hand  and  pencilled  a  hasty  note 
upon  it.  With  that  he  turned  swiftly, 
with  an  air  of  triumph  and  decision. 

"Let me  advise  you,"  he  said,  "not 
to  carry  your  present  game  too  far,  Mr. 
William  Reid.  Understand  that  you 
are  dealing  with  men  who  are  ac- 
customed to  enforce  their  rights.  We 
give;  full  credit  to  your  genius  for  shifts 
and  dodges,  but  you  will  recollect  that 
the  rest  of  us  are  safe,  and  you  are  not. 
You  may  take  what  course  you  choose, 
and  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  what  time 
will  be  allowed  you.  But  you  will  be 
troubled  by  no  more  visits  from  us, 
and  any  further  negotiations  will  begin 
on  your  own  side.  Good  morning." 

He  marched  erect  and  soldier-like  to 
the  door,  unlocked  it,  signalled  to  his 
companion,  and  went  out,  a  monument 
of  virtuous  indignation.  Half  way 
do^  n  the  stairs  Hump  tapped  him  on 
the  shoulder  with  his  walking-stick. 

"  You  broke  off  rather  short,  old 
sonny." 

Heaton  cast  a  cautious  glance  about 
him,  and  saw  that  they  were  quite 
alone,  then  diving  into  his  pocket  pro- 
duced a  purse,  and  drew  from  it  a 
folded  scrap  of  paper.  The  paper  was 
frayed  at  the  edges,  and  he  had  to  open 
it  gingerly  lest  it  should  fall  to  pieces. 

"  One  thousand  pounds  reward,"  it 
ran,  "  will  be  paid  to  any  person  giving 


such  information  as  will  lead  to  the 
conviction  of  the  criminals  and  the  re- 
covery of  the  bonds  and  notes  stolen  in 
transit  between  Boulogne  and  Calais  on 
the  night  of  the  13th  instant."  Here 
followed  a  long  list  of  the  stolen  se- 
curities and  numbers  of  notes.  Heaton, 
peering  round  Whale's  elbow,  laid  the 
trim  nail  of  his  little  finger  on  one 
number,  and  then,  shooting  his  shirt- 
cuff  over  his  hand,  set  the  pencilled 
memorandum  there  above  it. 

"  That's  all  right,  my  boy.  That 
was  the  number  of  the  bond  on  the 
top  of  the  pile.  They  were  lying  on 
his  table." 

CHAPTER  XV. 

SEVEN  years  ago  the  reader  caught  a 
momentary  sight  of  one  M.  Yergueil, 
standing  in  a  brown  study  at  the  door 
of  Misseri's  Hotel  in  Constantinople. 
This  gentleman  was  a  figure  in  the 
police  department  of  Paris,  and  en- 
joyed a  high  reputation  both  for 
astuteness  and  good  fortune.  But  like 
others  among  the  astutest  and  the 
happiest  he  found  one  thing  denied  him; 
and  he  so  puzzled  over  the  one  case 
which  baffled  his  intelligence  that  his 
failure  in  that  respect  left  a  drop  of 
gall  at  the  bottom  of  every  cup  of 
success  he  quaffed.  The  governments 
of  three  or  four  countries  had  unitedly 
agreed  to  leave  in  M.  Yergueil's  hands 
the  investigation  of  a  series  of  railway 
robberies.  He  had  started  on  his  work 
with  something  like  certainty,  and  bit 
by  bit  the  case  had  melted  away  be- 
tween his  fingers.  It  became  a  forlorn 
hope  in  the  first  six  months,  and  M. 
Yergueil  became  a  man  with  a  griev- 
ance. He  laid  hands  on  scores  of  no- 
torious criminals,  he  had  brilliant  suc- 
cesses by  the  dozen ;  but  he  had  made 
nothing  whatever  of  the  great  railway 
robberies,  and  his  disappointment 
clouded  him. 

M.  Yergueil's  business  had  brought 
him  to  London.  Forged  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  France  had  been  put  in  circu- 
lation at  Monte  Carlo  and  Spa  pretty 
extensively,  and  had  been  dropped  here 
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and  there  in  small  quantities  in  the 
great  cities  of  Europe.  The  imitation 
of  the  hundred-franc  note  was  so  ad- 
mirable that  only  an  expert  could  be 
relied  upon  to  detect  the  difference 
between  it  and  the  actual  issue  of  the 
bank.  M.  Yergueil's  inquiries  had  led 
him  to  the  belief  that  the  seat  of  the 
forgery  was  in  England ;  and  both  in 
lighting  upon  the  original  track  and  in 
following  it  up  he  had  so  far  been 
blessed  with  even  more  than  his  usual 
good  fortune. 

He  had  taken  up  his  head-quarters 
at  the  Westminster  Hotel,  and  sitting 
in  his  room  immersed  in  thought  over 
a  cigarette  and  a  glass  of  sugared 
water,  he  found  himself  awakened  by 
the  living  accents  of  a  voice  which 
was  at  that  moment  speaking  to  his 
fancy's  ear. 

"Mr.  Ronald  Morton,"  said  the 
voice. 

M.  Yergueil  set  his  whole  soul  in  his 
ears  and  listened.  He  might  hear  no- 
thing worth  the  hearing,  but  on  the 
other  hand  he  was  a  gentleman  who 
never  missed  a  chance,  and  he  was 
peculiarly  anxious  to  know  all  that 
could  be  known  of  the  owner  of  this 
particular  voice.  The  room  in  which 
he  sat  and  that  in  which  the  conversa- 
tion was  going  on  communicated  by  a 
door,  which  was  for  the  present  locked 
on  one  side  and  bolted  on  the  other. 
M.  Yergueil  noiselessly  kicked  off  his 
slippers,  and  crossing  the  room  with  a 
cat-like  nicety  of  tread,  dropped  on  his 
knees  with  his  ear  at  the  key-hole,  and 
so  stayed.  The  watchful  grin  upon  his 
face  was  a  study  for  intentness,  but 
every  now  and  then  as  the  conversa- 
tion went  on  the  mere  ghost  of  a  smile 
flickered  across  it,  and  at  the  mention 
of  Mr.  Gilf oil's  name  his  eye  sparkled 
brightly  for  a  single  second.  In  his 
eagerness  to  hear  he  hardly  dared  to 
breathe,  and  to  let  his  breath  go 
silently  he  clenched  his  teeth  with  his 
lips  drawn  away  from  them  in  a  curi- 
ously ghastly  smile.  When  at  last 
Heaton  addressed  his  interlocutor  as 
Mr.  William  Reid,  the  detective  gave 
such  a  start  that  his  head  came  into 


contact  with  the  door-handle,  and  for  a 
little  while  between  his  rage  at  his  own 
clumsiness,  his  fear  that  he  had  be- 
trayed a  listener's  presence,  and  the 
actual  physical  pain  of  the  blow,  he 
lost  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on. 
The  next  thing  that  came  clearly  to 
him  was  the  gallant  Captain's  noisy 
and  defiant  "Good  morning."  He 
heard  the  door  open  and  close,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  footsteps  in  the  corridor  ; 
then  hastily  snatching  up  a  pair  of 
boots,  in  order  to  have  some  ostensible 
reason  for  quitting  his  chamber,  he 
dodged  cat-like  to  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  and  peered  after  Messrs.  Hump 
and  Heaton.  He  withdrew  his  head 
swiftly  as  the  Captain  looked  about 
him,  and  glued  himself  to  the  wall  of 
the  corridor.  There  was  a  little  silence 
between  the  pair,  and  the  detective's 
strained  ears  caught  the  rustle  of 
paper  only.  Then  he  heard  Heaton's 
voice  saying, 

"  That's  all  right,  my  boy.  That  was 
the  number  of  the  bond  on  the  top  of 
the  pile.  They  were  lying  on  his  table." 

M.  Yergueil  admitted  to  his  detrac- 
tors that  he  was  lucky.  He  had  a  little 
satiric  habit  among  them  of  attribut- 
ing all  his  success  to  the  unbought 
blessings  of  fortune,  but  as  he  walked 
quietly  back  to  his  room  he  owned  that 
no  such  stroke  of  luck  as  this  had  ever 
come  to  him.  He  had  given  William 
Reid  up  this  half-dozen  years,  had  aban- 
doned him  with  grief  and  wounded 
pride.  He  had  longed  for  him  as  men 
only  long  for  the  unattainable ;  and 
being  a  person  of  a  quick  and  vivid 
temperament  had  sometimes  ground 
his  teeth  in  sudden  rage  at  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  been  evaded.  And  now 
the  delightful,  unhoped  for,  unattain- 
able thing,  the  fabled  bird  of  content- 
ment whom  men  follow  for  ever  and 
who  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  caught, 
came  to  him  without  even  a  call,  and 
perched  upon  his  hand.  The  eminent 
detective  was  happier  than  if  he  had 
heard  that  some  dead  millionaire  had  be- 
queathed to  him  all  his  belongings.  He 
sat  in  his  own  room  smiling  radiantly, 
and  gripping  one  hand  with  the  other, 
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as  if  he  were  shaking  hands  with  him- 
self in  a  delighted  self-congratulation. 

He  listened  for  the  movements  of 
the  next  room's  occupant,  and  allowed 
his  mind  to  play  about  him  in  charmed 
explanation.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
he  had  not  been  able  to  track  William 
Reid  into  the  wildest  fastnesses  of  Asia. 
It  was  not  at  all  remarkable  now  that 
no  attempt  had  been  made  to  place  the 
stolen  bonds  upon  the  market.  William 
Reid  had  left  them  in  safe  keeping  that 
Ronald  Morton  might,  after  a  long  lapse 
of  1  ime,  withdraw  them.  He  could  not 
keep  out  of  his  mind  a  grim  respect  for 
the  man  with  whom  he  would  have  to 
deal.  It  was  no  common  little  scoun- 
drel who  had  buried  himself  for  several 
years  in  the  earth's  darkest  places  to 
build  up  a  barrier  between  himself  and 
justice.  M.  Vergueil's  blood  flushed 
at  the  fancy.  He  loved  a  worthy  ad- 
versary, and  the  man  seemed  to  him  to 
have  played  a  giant  game.  His  heart 
warmed  towards  him. 

He  sat  in  resolute  patience  for  hours, 
scarcely  moving,  and  insensible  to 
weariness  or  ennui.  Patience  was  re- 
warded at  last,  and  his  neighbour  went 
away,  locking  his  door  behind  him. 
He  looked  from  his  own  chamber-door, 
and  caught  sight  of  the  stalwart  re- 
tiring figure.  He  had  remarked  this 
noticeable  neighbour  of  his  before,  and 
something  in  the  square  set  of  the 
shoulders  and  the  poise  of  the  head 
struck  him  anew. 

"  He  will  be  a  fiend  when  I  come 
to  deal  with  him,"  said  M.  Yergueil  to 
him  self. 

lie  followed  him  calmly  down  the 
staira  to  make  sure  of  his  disappear- 
ance from  the  hotel,  and  lingering  on 
the  hotel-steps  with  a  pretence  of  con- 
sulting some  memoranda  which  he  drew 
from  his  pocket  he  heard  the  eminent 
tra^  eller  call  a  cab. 

"  Where  to,  sir  1 " 

"  The  Fancy  Fair,  Albert  Hall." 

"  We  are  beginning  to  forget  our 
native  modesty,"  said  M.  Yergueil, 
smiling  to  himself,  "  and  to  go  a  little 
into  society." 

With  that  he  turned  with  an  elabor- 


ate air  of  having  forgotten  something, 
and  marched  briskly  up  the  stairs. 
As  he  went  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
bunch  of  keys,  calmly  selected  one, 
and  went  on  dangling  it  between  his 
thumb  and  finger.  He  walked  straight 
to  Ronald  Morton's  room,  and  with  the 
insolence  and  aplomb  begotten  of  long 
service  unlocked  the  door,  passed 
through,  and  secured  it  by  the  bolt  on 
the  other  side.  He  took  a  survey  of 
the  place.  A  portmanteau  stood  in 
one  corner  of  the  room,  and  dropping 
on  his  knees  beside  it  he  selected  from 
his  bunch  of  passkeys  one  that  looked 
likely  for  the  purpose,  and  tried  it  in 
the  lock. 

"  That  will  be  a  work  of  time,"  he 
said.  "  The  lock  is  a  patent.  Yery 
well,  I  will  try  elsewhere  first." 

The  lock  of  the  wardrobe  offered  no 
difficulty,  and  there  before  him  on  the 
middle  shelf  lay  a  great  pile  of 
Austrian  bonds.  He  smiled  placidly, 
and  drew  from  his  pocket  a  memoran- 
dum book,  on  one  page  of  which  was 
pasted  a  slip  of  newspaper.  He  con- 
sulted the  cutting  and  the  number  of 
the  topmost  bond.  Then  he  smiled 
anew,  more  placidly  even  than  before, 
and  extracting  a  single  sheet  from 
the  middle  of  the  pile  he  folded  it 
deliberately  and  put  it  into  his  breast- 
pocket. 

Next  he  relocked  the  wardrobe, 
walked  to  the  door  and  listened  there 
for  a  moment,  and  slipping  out  to  the 
corridor,  was  in  his  own  room  in  a 
twinkling.  He  stayed  there  but  a 
very  little  while,  drawing  on  his  gloves 
with  a  thoughtful  look. 

"That  will  do,"  he  said.  "I  can 
enlighten  Mr.  Frost  at  once.  He  can 
be  trusted  to  hold  his  tongue  until  the 
proper  moment,  and  he  has  waited  long 
and  patiently  enough  to  deserve  a  little 
hope." 

He  walked  down  stairs,  ordered  a 
cab,  and  being  driven  to  Park  Lane 
alighted  at  the  entrance  of  a  mansion 
there,  and  tendering  his  card,  asked 
for  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Frost  was  not  at 
home,  but  M.  Yergueil  extracted  from 
the  footman  the  intelligence  that  his 
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master  had  gone  to  the  Fancy  Fair 
that  day  opened  at  the  Albert  Hall. 
Thither  M.  Vergueil  pursued  him,  and 
after  a  prolonged  wandering  about  the 
hall  found  the  object  of  his  search. 
The  detective  was  not  a  man  who  per- 
mitted himself  easily  to  be  surprised, 
but  for  the  moment  he  was  knocked 
all  abroad  by  an  unexpected  coin- 
cidence. Mr.  Frost  was  engaged  in 
animated  converse  with  no  less  a  per- 
son than  Ronald  Morton.  After  the 
first  shock  of  surprise  this  lent  a  cer- 
tain piquancy  to  the  situation  to  his 
mind. 

The  two  men  stood  near  a  stall  over 
which  appeared  the  names  of  Lady 
Caroline  McCorquodale,  Lady  Mabel 
Ventnor,  and  Miss  Grey,  and  one 
stately  old  lady  and  two  pretty  young 
ones  were  listening  together  with  Mr. 
Frost  while  the  eminent  traveller 
talked.  M.  Vergueil  approached  the 
group  with  a  subtle  triumph  stirring 
sweetly  at  his  heart.  He  raised  his 
hat  with  quite  a  grand  air. 

"  Pardon  my  intrusion,"  he  said,  in 
English  a  little  more  set  and  deliberate 
than  natives  use,  and  only  faintly 
noticeable  for  its  accent.  "Permit 
me  to  recall  myself  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Frost,  with  whom  I  have  one 
moment's  urgent  business." 

"  No  need  to  recall  yourself,"  said 
Frost.  "  Excuse  me  for  a  single  in- 
stant," he  added  to  the  ladies. 

"  A  single  instant,"  echoed  M.  Ver- 
gueil. "  No  more." 

His  face  gave  no  sign,  but  he  had 
not  often  in  his  life  felt  so  happy.  He 
had  taken  the  prosecutor  from  under 
the  nose  of  the  criminal,  and  had  left 
the  trapped  rascal  there  secure.  It 
was  a  beautiful  sensation,  an  apt  re- 
ward for  seven  years'  patience,  a  fitting 
solace  for  seven  years'  disappointment. 
Mr.  Humphrey  Frost's  millions  made 
his  progress  across  the  hall  a  little 
difficult.  He  was  waylaid  with  fascinat- 
ing smiles,  and  wheedled  by  a  score  of 
insinuating  tongues.  He  parted  with 
a  good  many  sovereigns  and  five-pound 
notes  en  route,  for  he  had  gone  there 
ready  to  be  plucked,  and  accepted  the 


process  with  a  smiling  urbanity.  At 
last  he  was  through  the  crowd,  and 
drawing  Vergueil  into  the  conserva- 
tory turned  round  and  faced  him. 

"  You  have  made  a  discovery  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  I  have  made  a  discovery,"  Vergueil 
answered.  He  took  the  bond  from 
his  pocket  and  laid  it  in  Frost's 
hands. 

"  Is  that  one  of  my  Austrians  1  " 
Frost  asked  after  looking  at  it. 

"  That  is  one  of  your  Austrians," 
answered  Vergueil,  like  a  polite 
echo. 

"How  did  it  come  into  your 
hands  1 " 

"  I  stole  it,"  whispered  Vergueil. 
"  I  stole  it  from  the  thief  this  after- 
noon. He  has  a  mass  of  them  in  his 
possession." 

"Have  you  arrested  the  man?" 
Frost  asked. 

"  Not  yet.  At  present  that  would 
be  indiscreet."  He  looked  cautiously 
about  him,  and  having  made  sure  that 
they  were  out  of  earshot  he  added  in 
a  low  tone,  "  I  am  here  on  government 
business.  I  have  reason  to  think  that 
I  have  my  hand  over  the  forgers  of 
French  bank-notes.  The  man  in  whose 
possession  I  found  the  bonds  is  one  of 
the  gang,  and  the  same  people  who  are 
issuing  the  counterfeit  notes  seem  one 
and  all  to  be  implicated  in  the  railway 
robbery  in  which  your  bonds  were  lost. 
In  telling  you  this,  Mr.  Frost,  I  need 
not  say  that  I  rely  absolutely  upon 
your  silence.  I  do  not  speak  of  busi- 
ness of  this  kind  to  everybody,  but  I 
have  already  had  such  excellent  proof 
of  your  discretion  that  I  know  before- 
hand that  I  risk  nothing  in  telling  you. 
I  thought  you  had  a  right  to  know, 
and  I  give  you  the  information  as  soon 
as  possible,  in  the  assurance  that 
you  will  keep  it  as  secret  as  the 
grave." 

Humphrey  Frost  was  a  very  con- 
siderable personage,  but  M.  Ver- 
gueil took  a  tone  of  quiet  authority 
with  him  which  he  in  nowise  resented. 

"  You  may  rely  upon  my  silence," 
he  responded  simply.  "  May  I  go 
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back  to  the  ladies  1  Would  you  like 
me  to  introduce  you  1  You  are  aware 
that  M.  Yergueil  is  a  distinguished 
figure.  Everybody  knows  of  him, 
everybody  talks  about  him,  but 
nobody  has  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
him." 

•'Good  fortune?"  said  Yergueil. 
"  That  depends.  It  is  not  everybody 
who  thinks  it  good  fortune  to  en- 
counter me.  But  I  beg  you  to  excuse 
me  from  the  honour  of  an  introduc- 
tion. I  am  like  the  highwayman  of 
old  ;  I  prefer  to  throw  aside  my  in- 
cognito only  in  places  suitable  to  my 
purpose." 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

WHILE  M.  Yergueil  sat  like  patience 
in  an  armchair  in  his  own  apartment 
listening  with  a  somewhat  tigerish 
vigilance  to  the  movements  of  his 
neighbour,  Harry  Wynne  was  busy 
wiph]  his  own  reflections. 

"So  it  seems,"  his  thoughts  ran, 
"  that  poor  Morton  was  a  swindler.  I 
thought  that  hair-dying  game  of  his 
was  a  mere  bit  of  foppery,  and  now  I 
suppose  it  was  part  of  a  disguise.  No 
wonder  I  couldn't  find  Kekewich  in 
Cheshire,  or  that  the  Morton  family  in 
those  parts  had  left  no  trace  behind 
them.  I  didn't  even  steal  a  real  name 
from  him.  He  was  a  kindly  hearted 
swoep.  He  was  very  gentle  with  that 
bruised  leg  of  mine.  I  think  I  have 
Mi .  Hump  this  time.  It's  odd,  when 
ono  comes  to  think  of  it,  how  much 
mischief  a  real  callous  scoundrel  will 
do  for  such  a  little  profit.  Supposing 
that  he  and  Heaton  and  Butterfield 
shared  what  they  got  from  Lord 
Bridgebourne  amongst  them,  what 
would  it  amount  to  ?  Two  or  three 
hundreds  apiece  at  the  outside.  And 
for  that  the  blackguards  hunted  a 
foolish  lad  from  his  native  country, 
robbed  him  of  his  sweetheart,  dis- 
graced and  proscribed  him.  Was  I 
an  especial  greenhorn,  or  are  there 
young  fellows  about  town  in  the  same 
sort)  of  mess  this  minute  ?  I  haven't 
the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance  as 


yet,  Gjlead,  but  I  will  walk  into  your 
parlour  since  I  can  meet  your  friends 
there,  and  we  will  all  enjoy  ourselves 
together." 

He  was  filled  with  a  righteous  joy  at 
the  prospect  of  detecting  and  discom- 
fiting the  villains  who  had  ruined 
him.  The  belief  in  Inthia's  fidelity 
to  his  memory  made  his  wrath  against 
them  all  the  greater.  They  had  robbed 
him  of  her  all  these  years,  and  they 
had  robbed  her  of  him.  It  was  out  of 
no  coxcombry  that  he  knew  that  she 
loved  him.  She  had  had  one  of  the 
best  men  in  England  at  her  feet  for 
years.  He  was  still  there,  and  was 
evidently  ready  to  stay  there  all  his  life- 
time. Only  a  profound  attachment  to 
the  memory  of  her  boyish  sweetheart 
could  have  kept  the  girl  from  accepting 
so  brilliant  an  offer  from  so  excellent 
a  man  as  Humphrey  Frost.  Harry 
felt  warm  and  friendly  to  his  rival,  as 
an  honest  lover  may  when  he  knows 
that  the  rival's  presence  brings  no 
danger. 

"  I  will  keep  my  alias,"  he  said  to 
himself,  as  he  walked  with  a  resolute 
footstep  up  and  down  the  room,  hurried 
into  physical  motion  by  the  tumult  of 
his  mind.  "  I  will  keep  my  alias  until 
I  have  unmasked  these  scoundrels,  but 
not  an  hour  beyond.  It  is  more  than 
my  right  to  proclaim  myself ;  it  is  a 
duty.  I  must  repay  the  old  man  the 
money  he  spent  to  clear  me.  I  must 
tell  Inthia  who  I  am,  and  ask  her  if 
she  can  take  her  lover  back  again.  I 
have  been  a  fool  too  often  to  dare 
brag  of  wisdom  now  ;  but  God  knows  I 
have  tried  hard  to  atone  to  my  own 
heart,  and  I  know  humbly  that  I  am  a 
better  man  than  I  was  when  I  went 
away." 

His  mind  ran  in  these  grooves  for 
hours.  At  one  minute  he  melted  at 
the  thought  of  Inthia,  and  at  the 
next  he  felt  a  solemn  exultation  over 
the  rascals  who  had  broken  him. 

No  man  lives  at  high  pressure  for 
ever,  and  even  a  lover,  and  the  hero  of 
a  real  tragedy,  will  find  moments  of 
rest  and  quiet.  Harry  ordered  luncheon 
in  his  own  room,  and  attacked  it  with 
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something  like  his  desert  appetite,  in 
spite  of  the  exercises  of  love  and  war 
upon  which  he  was  engaged.  Then  in 
due  time  he  dressed,  with  an  unusual, 
scrupulous  care,  and  betook  himself  to 
the  Fancy  Fair  at  the  Albert  Hall, 
drawn  thither  by  the  advertised  fact 
that  Inthia  had  partial  charge  of  one 
of  the  stalls.  He  could  see  her  and  be 
near  her,  could  speak  to  her  and  hear 
her  voice ;  and  his  pulses  sang  with  a 
tender  triumph  at  the  thought  of  her 
truth,  her  goodness  and  her  beauty. 
He  was  not  quit  of  the  shame  of  his 
old  errors  and  follies,  nor,  to  do  him 
justice,  was  he  the  man  to  ask  to  be 
quit  of  it  until  he  had  paid  his  penal- 
ties in  full,  and  had  made  confession 
and  restitution.  He  would  owe  a  life- 
long devotion  even  then.  But  there 
was  yet  a  delight  in  standing  behind 
the  veil  of  his  alias,  and  in  watching 
as  it  were  unseen  the  workings  of  that 
generous,  unforgetting  heart.  How 
many  women  were  there  in  the  world,  he 
asked  himself,  who  could  have  kept 
faith  unimpaired  through  such  dark 
days  as  he  had  left  her  to  ?  His  heart 
knelt  before  her  in  pure  worship,  as  if 
she  were  a  saint  enshrined. 

The  great  commonplaces  have  their 
way  in  spite  of  all  heroisms  and  pas- 
sions. The  crowd  at  the  Albert  Hall 
was  as  flippant,  as  uninteresting,  and 
as  banale  as  a  crowd  usually  is  to  the 
stranger  in  its  midst.  He  was  there 
with  his  emotions,  and  the  fashionable 
mob  was  inappropriate.  He  was  re- 
cognised, followed  about,  pointed  at. 
He  was  the  target  for  hundreds  of 
pairs  of  delicately  held  tortoiseshell- 
rimmed  glasses,  and  of  scores  upon 
scores  of  single  eye-glasses.  People 
pressed  upon  him  with  that  impertinent 
and  intolerable  scrutiny  which  is  only 
seen  in  well-dressed  assemblies.  By 
and  by  other  celebrities  turned  up,  and 
to  his  huge  contentment  drew  the 
attention  of  the  crowd  away.  He  was 
free  to  seek  and  to  find  Inthia' s  stall, 
and  there,  in  front  of  it,  he  found  his 
old  acquaintance  and  long-standing 
rival  Humphrey  Frost,  who  had  already 
bought  so  much  that  he  was  ashamed 


to  buy  more.  The  stall  was  half 
denuded  by:  his  purchases,  and  Lady 
Caroline  was  in  majestic  spirits  with 
the  magnificence  of  her  receipts. 

Mr.  Humphrey  Frost  was  introduced 
to  the  distinguished  traveller,  and 
shook  hands  with  him  without  a  sus- 
picion of  his  identity. 

"  Mr.  Morton,"  said  Lady  Caroline, 
"  was  with  our  dear  Harry  at  his  death. 
The  poor  boy  was  shot  down  at  his 
side,  and  Mr.  Morton  himself  was 
dangerously  wounded  at  the  same 
moment." 

At  this  Frost  began  to  question 
warmly,  and  while  the  conversation 
was  still  going  on  a  smooth  gentleman 
of  foreign  exterior,  with  a  scarcely  per- 
ceptible foreign  accent,  approached  the 
pair  and  drew  the  millionaire  away. 

"  You  will  understand,  Mr.  Morton," 
said  her  stately  ladyship,  "  how  very 
natural  it  is  that  your  return  to  Eng- 
land should  bring  poor  Harry  to  our 
minds  again.  He  was  always  our 
favourite,  and  we  can  never  forget 
him,  but  there  is  a  freshness  about  his 
memory  now."  The  old  lady's  dark 
eyes  were  suspiciously  brilliant,  but 
she  continued  with  her  usual  dignity, 
"  He  did  not  know  what  he  was  run- 
ning away  from.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  if  he  had  lived  he  would  have  been 
the  head  of  the  family.  My  father  is 
ninety-nine  years  of  age,  Mr.  Morton, 
and  in  the  course  of  nature  he  cannot 
last  much  longer,  but  in  constitution 
he  is  scarcely  older  than  Lord  Hounes. 
Spencer  Seaforth,  Lord  Hounes's  son, 
is  a  confirmed  valetudinarian.  He  has 
been  married  thirteen  years,  and  has 
no  family.  Colonel  Seaforth,  poor 
Harry's  uncle,  who  was  next  in  the 
line,  is  dead,  though  his  life  seemed  to 
be  worth  the  other  three  put  together. 
And  so  you  see,  if  the  poor  foolish  boy 
had  lived  he  would  have  been  very 
near  to  the  earldom  of  Bridgebonrne 
now.  You  must  forgive  me  for  speak- 
ing of  these  things  to  you,  but  Harry 
was  a  comrade  of  yours,  and  I  can  see 
that  you  cared  for  him.  You  will  not 
be  impatient  at  the  recital  of  an  old 
woman's  trouble." 
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How  little,  he  thought,  he  had 
known  that  they  all  cared  for  him. 
Half  the  past  was  obliterated  in  his 
n  ind.  He  forgot,  and  was  willing  to 
forget,  the  angry  opposition  which 
her  ladyship  had  offered  to  him. 
That  at  least  was  buried  with  the 
past. 

That  sunburned  and  massive  exterior 
the  traveller  had  brought  back  with 
him  showed  nothing  of  the  tender  riot 
in  his  heart.  He  and  Inthia  had 
saluted  each  other  to  all  appearance 
ai'ter  the  most  casual  and  commonplace 
fashion.  But  he  could  not  for  his  soul 
keep  out  of  his  eyes,  for  the  one  brief 
second  during  which  they  rested  upon 
hers,  a  hint  of  the  worship  which  filled 
his  mind.  She  had  grown  to  be  a 
finished  woman  of  the  world,  and  was 
not  to  be  scared  out  of  her  self-posses- 
sion by  an  ardent  glance.  Her  looks 
were  all  the  cooler  for  it,  but  the 
glance  fluttered  her  strangely.  She 
wondered  a  little  that  she  was  not 
MI  igered  by  it ;  it  seemed  so  full  of  a 
in  eaning  which  no  stranger  had  a  right 
to  express  to  her.  She  was  not  in  the 
least  angry,  except  with  herself  be- 
cause she  could  command  no  anger. 
On  the  contrary  she  felt  an  almost 
overpowering  curiosity  about  the  man, 
and  must  needs  look  at  him  again. 
That  instinct  of  the  eye,  the  working 
oi  which  everybody  has  experienced, 
warned  Harry  of  her  gaze.  Their  eyes 
met  point  blank,  and  flashed  an  im- 
tianslateable  message  from  each  to  each. 
She  felt  a  vivid  blush  dye  her  very 
throat  and  forehead,  and  turned  hastily 
away.  He  knowing  that  his  glance 
h;id  frightened  her,  abused  himself 
sa  vagely ,  and  tried  to  pin  himself  down 
to  the  vivacious  chatter  of  Lady 
1A  abel,  who  was  pressing  a  small  pocket- 
portfolio  upon  him. 

"  It  is  quite  a  gem  in  its  way,"  said 
her  ladyship,  musingly.  "There  is 
n<  >thing  here,  Mr.  Morton,  which  pur- 
cl lasers  dare  criticise,  unless,  indeed, 
they  are  armed  with  feminine  terrors. 
All  these  objects  of  beauty  are  the 
work  of  our  own  hands.  This  porte- 
feuille  is  mine."  She  made  a  pretty 


pretence  of  surprise  on  opening  it. 
"  No,  I  must  not  steal  a  sister  artist's 
credit !  This  is  Miss  Grey's  embroidery. 
I  recognise  it  by  its  neatness.  My 
own  style  has  more  bravoure  in  it.  It 
is  only  five  pounds.  Surely  you  need 
no  persuasion." 

He  needed  none,  indeed.  At  that 
moment  he  would  have  given  all  he 
owned  for  the  possession  of  any  trifle 
which  had  actually  felt  the  touch  of 
Inthia's  fingers.  He  paid  the  five 
pounds,  and  the  elegant  trifle  was  his 
own.  He  put  his  hand  to  his  breast- 
pocket, and  drew  out  the  little  leather 
wallet  which  held  Inthia's  last  letter. 
His  heart  so  overflowed  over  the  old 
souvenir  and  the  new  that  his  fingers 
and  his  bearded  lips  both  trembled. 
That  wonderful  instinct  of  the  eye 
struck  him  again,  and  he  looked  up 
through  a  thin,  swift  flash  of  tears. 
Once  more  he  met  Inthia's  glance,  and 
again  she  blushed  beneath  it,  and 
turned  away  in  a  new  wonder  and  con- 
fusion. How  dared  the  man  to  look 
at  her,  and  why  did  she  not  resent  it  ? 
Why  did  she  even  feel  a  pleasure 
in  it?  A  raw  country  girl  would 
have  known  better  how  to  preserve  her 
dignity. 

Lady  Mabel  was  holding  up  the  note 
in  a  half  coquettish,  secret  triumph 
to  Lady  Caroline,  so  that  she  and 
the  old  lady  saw  nothing  of  this  rapid 
by-play.  Inthia  was  quite  unnerved, 
and  fell  with  shaking  fingers  to 
arranging  some  trifles  about  the 
stall. 

At  this  point  Humphrey  Frost  came 
providentially  back  again,  and  renewed 
the  broken  talk.  Harry  could  speak 
with  him,  at  least,  without  betraying 
the  emotions  which  filled  him.  By 
and  by  Lady  Mabel  broke  in  upon 
them. 

"  After  your  presence  at  a  fancy 
fair,  Mr.  Morton,  your  profession  of 
recluse  will  not  be  allowed  to  serve 
you.  A  fancy  fair,  except  for  the 
stall-keepers,  is  the  most  frivolous  of 
town  amusements.  A  ball,  by  com- 
parison, is  quite  a  solemn  function.  I 
shall  really  expect  to  see  you  at  Milne 
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House  on  Friday.  I  have  received  a 
response  to  my  invitation  beginning 
Mr.  Ronald  Morton  regrets,  and  bear- 
ing lithography  upon  its  face.  Now 
that  shows  that  you  are  declining  invi- 
tations wholesale,  but  really  I  expect 
you  to  reconsider  your  determination." 

"  You  will  be  at  Lady  Mabel's  ball, 
Miss  Grey  ?  "  said  Frost,  leaning  across 
the  counter. 

"  We  are  dissipating  terribly  this 
week,"  Inthia  answered,  with  an  al- 
most feverish  brightness.  "  We  have 
three  days  of  the  fancy  fair,  the  garden 
party  at  Lambeth  Palace  on  Thursday, 
and  Lady  Mabel's  ball  on  Friday." 

"Come,  Mr.  Morton,"  said  Lady 
Mabel,  "  pray  consent  to  bear  the  pen- 
alties of  your  position.  If  you  are  a 
shy  lion  I  promise  that  you  shall  not 
be  over-hunted." 

"I  shall  be  delighted,"  said  Harry, 
"  to  accept  your  invitation." 

Inthia  experienced  a  new  disturb- 
ance. She  had  actually  indicated  her 
intended  whereabouts,  and  it  looked 
to  her  as  if  she  had  offered  an  appoint- 
ment. The  man  had  certainly  accepted 
it.  And  even  yet  she  was  not  angry. 
Lady  Mabel  enjoyed  quite  a  reputation 
as  a  lively  and  agreeable  chatterbox, 
and  once  having  found  that  the  new 
lion,  in  spite  of  his  scar  and  his  other 
reminiscences  of  the  desert,  was  claw- 
less,  she  played  about  him  with  all  the 
pop-gun  artillery  of  her  conversational 
charms.  At  something  she  said  Frost 
broke  into  a  decorous  laugh,  and  Harry, 
whose  spirits  were  at  something  like 
fever-heat,  took  it  up  in  less  conven- 
tional fashion.  He  had  always  had  a 
jolly  and  infectious  laugh,  and  had 
not  of  late  years  been  accustomed  to 
confine  it  within  drawing-room  limits. 
It  rang  out  over  the  hum  of  talk,  and 
two  or  three  score  of  people  turned  to 
look  at  him.  Inthia  found  Lady  Caro- 
line regarding  her  almost  with  a  look 
of  terror,  and  at  that  became  conscious 
of  her  own  aspect.  Both  hands  had 
gone  to  her  heart,  and  she  was  stand- 
ing with  parted  lips  and  frightened 


The  laugh  was  so  like  Harry's  ! 


When  she  had  first  seen  Mr.  Honald 
Morton  he  had  brought  Harry  to  her 
mind.  The  laugh  brought  him  back 
again  even  more  vividly.  The  look  the 
stranger  had  bent  upon  her  had  been 
like  Harry's.  A  mad,  half-formed 
fancy  made  her  limbs  tremble. 
She  knew  how  foolish  and  how  wild  it 
was,  and  put  it  from  her  mind,  but 
she  knew  now  the  source  of  the  in- 
terest the  traveller  excited  in  her. 
The  tones  of  his  voice  had  now  and 
then  a  hint  of  Harry's  in  them.  His 
eyes  wore  a  look  of  Harry — a  resem- 
blance fugitive,  but  strong.  She  un- 
derstood her  own  feeling,  and  in  that 
knowledge  became  mistress  of  herself 
again. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

AT  about  six  o'clock  that  evening 
M.  Yergueil,  strolling  leisurely  into 
the  vestibule  of  the  hotel,  saw  there  a 
man  in  a  skull-cap  of  dark  blue  velvet 
seated  in  a  little  go-cart.  He  was  in 
animated  conversation  with  the  hall- 
porter,  and  the  detective,  turning  his 
back  upon  him,  studied  the  addresses 
of  the  telegrams  exposed  in  a  glass 
case  upon  the  wall. 

"  Gilfoil,"  said  the  man  in  the  go- 
cart,  in  a  strong  American  tone. 
"  Gilead  C.  Gilfoil,  to  see  Mr.  Ronald 
Morton.  That's  my  card,  and  it's  got 
to  go  up  stairs." 

"  Well,  sir,  I've  told  you  already," 
the  hall-porter  answered,  "  that  Mr. 
Morton's  orders  are  imperative.  Your 
name,  sir,  is  not  on  the  list." 

"  I  sha'n't  leave  till  I've  seen  him," 
the  man  in  the  go-cart  responded ; 
"  and  if  you  won't  take  up  my  card, 
you'll  have  to  take  up  a  note.  Get  me 
an  envelope." 

The  man  obeyed,  and  while  he  was 
away  M.  Yergueil  continued  his  study 
of  the  telegrams  in  the  glass  case. 
Mr.  Gilfoil  pencilled  a  line  or  two  upon 
a  leaf  torn  from  his  pocket-book,  put 
his  brief  missive  into  the  envelope 
handed  to  him  by  the  hall-porter,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  addressing  it,  when 
a  young  man  of  commonplace  exterior 
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came  down  the  staircase,  fluttering  a 
sheet  of  paper  in  his  hand. 

"That's  the  amended  list,"  he  said, 
addressing  the  hall-porter.  " There  are 
two  or  three  new  names  on  it.  You'll 
find  the  additions  at  the  bottom." 

With  that  and  a  nod  the  young  man 
was  gone.  The  porter,  casting  his  eye 
over  the  paper  placed  in  his  hand, 
turned  again  to  the  man  in  the  go-cart. 

"  Mr.  Gilfoil,"  he  said,  "your  name 
is  here.  Mr.  Morton's  secretary  has 
just  put  the  list  into  my  hands." 

"  That's  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Gilfoil. 
"  You've  got  a  lift,  I  reckon.  Where 
is  it?" 

"  This  way,  sir." 

Mr.  Gilfoil  set  his  little  wheeled 
chair  in  dexterous  motion,  and  followed 
the  man's  footsteps.  M.  Vergueil 
ceased  his  interested  study  and  walked 
quietly  up  stairs.  He  went  so  leisurely 
that  the  man  in  the  go-cart  had  been 
admitted  to  Mr.  Ronald  Morton's 
rooms  before  the  detective  had  entered 
the  corridor. 

Harry  Wynne  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  to  receive  his  visitor,  and 
when  the  waiter  opened  the  door  Mr. 
Gilfoil  steered  deftly  into  the  apart- 
ment. The  door  closed  behind  him,  and 
the  two  were  left  alone.  The  para- 
lytic sat  in  his  chair  with  one  blanched 
hi  nd  on  either  of  the  handles  by  which 
its  mechanism  was  moved,  cocking  his 
porcelain  blue  eyes  upwards  at  the 
other's  face. 

"  You're  backing  down  a  little,  are 
you,  William  1  "  he  said  in  a  tone  of 
dry  satiric  triumph. 

Harry  returned  no  answer,  but 
stadied  his  man  with  a  look  of  calm 
inquiry.  The  man  studied  him  in 
aiiswer,  pressing  upon  him  a  daring  and 
insolent  gaze. 

"You  can  stand  where  you  are, 
William,"  he  said,  after  staring  at  him 
foe  perhaps  half  a  minute.  "  I'll  take 
a  tower  of  observation  round  you." 

He  set  his  wheeled  chair  in  motion, 
th  reading  noiselessly  among  chairs  and 
tables,  and  keeping  his  eye  fixed  upon 
his  supposed  recalcitrant  confederate. 
A  mere  flash  of  amusement  lit  Harry's 


eyes  as  the  examiner  passed  behind  him, 
but  by  the  time  Mr.  Gilfoil  came  round 
to  his  starting-place  he  had  grown  as 
impassive  as  before. 

"  You  would  appear  to  be  interested 
in  my  personal  appearance,  Mr.  Gilfoil," 
he  said  quietly. 

"  I  am  that,"  Mr.  Gilfoil  responded, 
and  continued  his  scrutiny.  "  You've 
altered,  William,  and  I  ain't  a  bit  sur- 
prised that  you  thought  that  you  could 
bluff  us.  You  might  ha'  done  it  too, 
I  don't  mind  telling  you,  if  you'd  had 
the  nous  to  take  a  new  alias.  You 
wouldn't  let  out  much  to  Peter  this 
morning,  but  it  wasn't  like  you  to  leave 
them  bonds  about — was  it,  William  ? " 

His  wicked  blue  eye  bored  at  the 
supposed  William  like  a  gimlet. 

"  You  and  your  comrades,  Mr.  Gil- 
foil,"  Harry  answered  him,  "  seem  to- 
have  a  curious  love  of  mystery.  A 
Captain  Heaton,  who  announced  him- 
self as  your  friend,  was  here  this  morn- 
ing, and  offered  me  a  great  number  of 
mysterious  inuendoes.  I  besought  him 
to  speak  plainly,  but  it  was  all  of  no 
avail.  He  persisted  in  all  manner  of 
vague  evasions,  and  I  want  to  tell  you 
now,  Mr.  Gilfoil,  that  I  am  prepared 
to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  and  that  I  ex- 
pect you,  in  your  dealings  with  me,  to 
display  a  similar  candour.  What  da 
you  want  from  me  2 " 

Mr.  Gilfoil  wheeled  his  chair  a  foot 
or  two  nearer,  and  motioned  to  a  seat. 

"Sit  down  there,"  he  said.  "I 
don't  know  what  kind  o'  game  you're 
playing,  but  you  ain't  going  to  give  me 
away  if  I  can  help  it.  You  ain't  gone 
deaf,  have  you,  William  1  You  don't 
want  hailing  through  a  speaking  trum- 
pet 1  Bend  your  head  down." 

Harry  did  as  he  was  told.  The  little 
paralytic  looked  viperous  enough  to 
give  him  a  touch  of  actual  physical 
distaste  for  nearness,  but  he  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  stick  at  trifles  in 
that  direction. 

"  There  is  nobody,  so  far  as  I  know, 
to  overhear  us,  but  you  may  speak  as 
quietly  as  you  please.  Only  tell  me  in 
plain  English  what  you  want." 

"  D'ye  see  this  ? "  whispered  Gilfoil 
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with  a  sudden  and  intensely  savage 
gesture  of  his  blanched  hands,  which 
seemed  to  take  in  himself  from  head  to 
feet. 

"  I  see,"  Harry  responded. 

"  You  see,"  returned  Mr.  Gilfoil, 
growing  cold  as  suddenly  as  he  had 
grown  hot ;  "  and  bitter  little  you  care 
when  you  do  see.  You  ask  me  what  I 
want,  and  I'm  going  to  tell  you.  I 
want  payment  for  seven  years'  solitary 
confinement  with  hard  labour  in  this 
machine.  I  want  to  be  paid  for  a 
paralysed  spine  and  legs  that  ain't  no 
use  to  me.  You  got  off  scot  free, 
William,  and  I  didn't.  When  we 
dropped  off  that  there  train  together 
you  fell  soft  and  I  fell  hard ;  and  now 
you're  going  to  fall  hard  and  I'm  going 
to  fall  soft,  if  I  know  how  to.  Now 
don't  you  make  any  mistake  about  that, 
William,  because  it's  so." 

"What  will  be  will  be,  Mr.  Gifoil," 
said  Harry.  "  We  shall  see." 

"  Now  I  won't  take  any  Mr.  Gilfoil- 
ing  from  you,"  the  cripple  answered, 
with  that  tendency  to  fly  irritably  off 
at  any  tangent  which  sufferers  of  his 
kind  so  commonly  display.  "  My  name's 
Gilead,  and  I'll  trouble  you  to  call  me 
by  it." 

"If  you  insist  upon  it,  Gilead." 

Mr.  Gilfoil  was  far  from  being  molli- 
fied by  this  concession,  and  fixed  a 
venomous  eye  upon  his  companion,  as 
if  he  would  willingly  have  done  him 
any  cruel  mischief,  and  was  only  held 
back  from  it  by  his  own  impotence. 

"  You  got  off  with  the  coin,"  he  said, 
•"  and  I  got  off  with  a  paralysed  spine 
and  legs  that  ain't  no  use  to  me.  I 
thought  you  meant  to  be  square,  and  if 
you  didn't,  I'm  blamed  if  I  know  now 
what  made  you  pick  me  up  and  carry 
me  three  miles  to  that  thundering 
cutter.  If  you  meant  to  keep  your 
claws  on  everything  you'd  have  found 
it  a  safer  game  to  leave  me  there.  I 
should  have  split  in  that  case  to  be 
sure,  but  they  wouldn't  have  give  you 
more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  years, 
and  you'll  be  worse  off  than  that, 
William,  if  you  try  to  get  around  me 
now.  My  share's  half.  You  can 


arrange  afterwards  with  the  Co.  as  you 
like.  They're  poor  cattle,  Hump  and 
Peter  and  Butterfield  are,  and  that's 
a  fact.  You've  got  the  bonds  in  your 
hands.  They  were  seen  here  this 
morning.  We'll  go  over  'em  now,  if 
you  please,  and  I'll  take  half  of  'em." 

At  the  shock  of  this  discovery  Harry 
rose  to  his  feet  and  took  a  step  or  two 
across  the  room. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Gilfoil,  reading 
these  signs  in  his  own  way,  "  it  was  a 
greenhorn's  trick  to  leave  'em  open  on 
the  table.  It  wasn't  a  bit  like  you. 
But  the  Captain  saw  'em,  and  he's  got 
the  number.  Fetch  'em  out,  and  let's 
have  a  look  at  'em." 

"  Can't  you  give  me  a  chance  to  be 
honest,  Gilead  1 "  said  Harry.  With 
this  complete  revelation  of  the  people 
implicated,  his  last  shred  of  unwilling- 
ness to  play  the  part  of  William  Reid 
vanished.  He  accepted  the  position 
frankly,  and  set  quick  wits  to  work  to 
choose  the  most  natural  standpoint. 
"  What  do  you  think  I  went  away  for 
seven  years  for,  Gilead  ? " 

"  Well,  if  you  ask  me,"  said  Gilead, 
"  I  should  say  it  was  because  you  hadn't 
got  the  pluck  to  come  home  again. 
There  were  a  heap  of  kind  inquiries 
after  you." 

"  Suppose  I  had  had  about  enough 
of  it,  Gilead?  Suppose  I'd  made  up 
my  mind  that  the  game  wasn't  worth 
the  candle  ?  Suppose  I  said  to  myself 
'  I'll  start  fresh,  make  an  honest  name, 
and  cut  the  old  gang  altogether  1 '  Sup- 
pose— 

"You're  doin'  a  pile  o' supposing," 
interjected  Gilead.  "Suppose  I  sup- 
pose a  little  ?  S'pose  you  stop  all  this 
tommy-rot  and  hand  all  them  bonds 
out  ? " 

"Suppose  I  don't  ? "  answered  Harry. 
"  Suppose  I  hand  them  to  the  rightful 
owners  ? " 

"  I'm  the  rightful  owner  of  one 
half  of  'em,"  Gilfoil  answered,  "and 
I'm  going  to  have  what  belongs  to  me. 
As  to  you  turning  honest,  William,  I 
shall  believe  that  when  I  see  the  Tower 
o'  London  floating  in  mid- Atlantic. 
Honest  !  Why  you're  enough  to  turn 
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tie  stomach  of  a  hog.  Takes  up  with 
honesty,  and  wants  to  cheat  his  old  pal ! 
A  fine  old  honest  seven  years  you've 
been  having,  I'll  bet.  You  couldn't 
bring  the  blooming  desert  with  you, 
William  ;  but  I  guess  you  cleaned  it 
out.  The  next  white  man  that  goes 
there  won't  find  many  pickings  left. 
I  wouldn't  bear  a  family  resemblance 
to  you  and  travel  in  them  parts — not 
much  I  wouldn't !  Honest !  Here, 
you've  got  a  drink  of  something  on  the 
premises  1  Let  me  get  the  taste  of 
that  out  of  my  mouth." 

He  wheeled  his  chair  to  a  sideboard, 
ai  id  helped  himself  from  a  decanter  and 
a  syphon  which  stood  there,  and  having 
drunk  with  an  air  of  indignant  disgust, 
returned. 

"  Look  here,"  he  began  again,  "  when 
I  want  that  kind  of  stuff  thrown  at  me 
I'll  take  up  a  location  on  a  piece  of 
\yaste  land,  and  stick  up  a  sign-board 
falling  the  folks  that  rubbish  can  be 
shot  there.  Fetch  them  bonds  out." 

"  Of  what  use  will  they  be  to  you, 
Gilead?"  Harry  asked,  beginning  to 
fmd  a  certain  grim  humour  in  the 
si  tuation,  and  rather  to  his  own  surprise 
enjoying  it. 

"  That's  my  business,"  Gilead  re- 
sponded. "We  ain't  so  all-fired  clever 
as  you  are,  but  we  have  managed  to  do 
a  bit  of  business  in  your  absence, 
William.  We're  doing  a  bit  now,  and 
if  you  didn't  want  to  play  these  mule 
g.imes  we  could  make  it  worth  your 
\\hile  to  be  in  it,  big  bug  as  you're 
grown." 

Harry  drew  his  chair  a  little  closer, 
and  suppressing  a  fleeting  desire  to 
take  Mr.  Gilfoil  by  the  throat  and 
si  lake  the  life  out  of  him,  spoke  with 
a  semblance  of  awakened  interest. 

"  Could  you  really,  Gilead  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  could,"  Gilead  an- 
swered. "  The  first  thing  you've  got  to 
do  is  to  plank  out  them  bonds.''' 

"  Come,  now,  Gilead,"  said  Harry, 
"  what's  the  new  game  ? " 

"  We'll  wind  up  the  old  one  first," 
s:iid  the  tenacious  Gilead.  "  Fork  out 
them  bonds." 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  rlo   that  yet, 


Gilead,"  Harry  answered,  "  but  if  you 
have  anything  big  enough  to  tempt 
me 

"  We'll  talk  about  that  afterwards,'' 
Mr.  Gilfoil  interposed,  with  his  wicked 
white  face  close  to  his  companion's. 

"Very  well,"  said  Harry,  rising 
anew.  "As  you  please.  You  have 
forgotten  one  thing.  It  would  not 
suit  my  present  game,  Gilead,  to  have 
these  bonds  put  upon  the  market." 

"That,"  said  Gilead  emphatically, 
"  is  the  first  piece  of  straight  talk 
you've  done.  If  you'd  seen  fit  to  meet 
me  in  that  sperrit  all  along  we  might 
ha'  saved  both  time  and  temper. 
What  will  suit  your  present  game  ?  " 

"  The  old  plan  won't  suit  my  game, 
Gilead.  The  new  one  might.  Let's 
know  all  about  it." 

"  Let's  make  a  bargain,"  said  Gilead, 
"  If  the  bonds  ain't  to  go  on  to  the 
market  we  can  take  care  of  'em  just 
as  well  as  you  can,  and  we're  game  to- 
do  it.  You  can  hand  the  whole  lot  of 
'em  over  into  our  safe  keeping,  and 
then  we'll  talk  to  you.  I'm  not  going 
to  say  a  word  about  that  sort  of  busi- 
ness here.  You  come  to  my  shanty. 
I'll  have  the  other  boys  to  meet  you. 
You  can  hand  the  things  over  formal  r 
and  everybody  will  know  who's  got 
'em.  It  will  be  all  square  and  above 
board,  and  then,  if  there's  any  further 
business  to  be  done,  we'll  talk  it  over. 
I've  never  so  much  as  hinted,  William,, 
that  we  sha'n't  be  glad  to  have  you 
back  again.  We  can  make  it  worth 
your  while  this  time,  if  we  couldn't 
before,  and  I've  always  given  you  full 
credit  for  your  abilities.  You  come  to 
me  to-morrow,  twelve  o'clock  at  noon, 
112  Fitzroy  Street.  G.  C.  G.  over  the 
top  bell." 

"  Good  !  "  said  Harry,  "  I'll  be 
there." 

"  You'll  bring  the  bonds  along  with 
you  ? "  asked  Gilead.  "  Now  mind, 
this  is  the  last  time  of  asking.  If 
you're  going  to  be  dodgy  with  us,  we 
shall  make  you  real  sick,  William.  I 
shall  conduct  that  party  personallyr 
you  take  my  word  for  it." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Harry  quietly. 
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"  You  shall  have  the  bonds  to- 
morrow." 

Gilead  took  his  leave,  wheeled  him- 
self to  the  lift,  was  lowered  to  the 
ground  floor,  and  was  assisted  to  the 
pavement. 

M.  Vergueil,  with  a  face  of  consum- 
mate innocence,  had  descended  two 
minutes  before  him,  and  now  stood 
•contemplating  the  evening  prospect  in 
the  street.  Two  men  of  decent  and 
respectable  aspect  stood  smoking  and 
chatting  on  the  opposite  pavement. 
M.  Yergueil  laid  a  forefinger  on  his 
lower  lip,  and  a  few  seconds  later  one 


of  the  men  opposite  did  the  same. 
The  foreigner  moved  courteously  011 
one  side  to  allow  Mr.  Gilfoil's  little 
carriage  to  be  carried  past  him.  He 
laid  his  finger  on  his  underlip  again. 
Mr.  Gilfoil  was  lifted  into  a  four- 
wheeled  cab,  and  the  go-cart  being 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  vehicle,  he  was 
driven  away.  The  two  men  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way  got  into  a 
hansom  which  crawled  up  with  a  casual 
air  at  that  moment,  and,  without  giving 
instructions  to  the  driver,  set  off 
leisurely  in  the  same  direction. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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AN   IDYL   OF   DELHI. 

"OvER  my  grave  let  the  green  grass  grow    ' 
— It  was  the  prayer  of  an  Emperor's  bride 

Uttered  three  hundred  years  ago  : 
Thus   she  pleaded  before  she  died, 

"  Over  my  grave  let  the  green  grass  grow !  " 

Sick  to  death  in  the  hushed  hareem 

Akbar's  favourite  child- wife  lay. 
"  Kismet  !  "  murmured  the  chief  Hakeem, 

Stroking  his  beard, — "She  will  die  to-day 
Allah  is  great,  and   His  will   supreme  !  " 

Close  by  the  lattice,  open  wide, 

Her  golden-canopied  couch  was  set ; 

Under  the  balcony  flowed  the  tide 
Of  Jumna's  river,  whose  waters  met, 

Lapping  the  palace's  marble  side. 

And  as  she  lay  her  listless  eye 

Fell,  through  the  casement's  carven  frame, 
On  slender  minarets  glittering  high, 

On  mosques  with  their  crescents  all  aflame, 
And  domes  that  dazzled  beneath  the  sky. 

The  Emperor  sat  on  his  throne  of  state, 

Silent,  terrible,  feared  by  all. 
Yet  how  little,  whom  men  called  Great ! 

Waiting  here  to  obey  the  call 
Of  that  dread  Monarch  who  will  not  wait. 


Suddenly  came  from  an  inner  room 
A  trembling  messenger,  ashen-hued, 

Fearing  to  utter  the  tale  of  doom: 

"  Emperor,  mighty,  and  just,  and  good, 

"  Slay  thy  slave ! — but  oh  !  deign  to  come." 

Through  the  zenana's  guarded  door 

Passed  the  Emperor,  drawing  his  breath, 

Thrice  he  paused  on  the  marble  floor 

Of  the  ante-room  of  the  place  of  Death  : 

"  Allah !  "  he  cried,  "  But  Thou  triest  me  sore  !  " 
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Then  he  entered.  Down  to  the  ground 
Bowed  chief  Eunuch  and  chief  Hakeem, 

Womenfolk  gathered  their  veils  around, 

Slaves  slunk  back.  In  the  hushed  hareem 

Never  a  whisper,  never  a  sound. 

There  on  the  great  gold-canopied  bed 
Akbar's  childless  child-wife  lay. 

Slowly  he  came  and  he  bowed  his  head, 

And  his  bosom  heaved,  and  he  turned  away  ; 

"Alld/io  Akbar/'^—vr&s  all  he   said. 

At  the  first  sound  of  his  voice  she   woke, 
Lo  !  the  Emperor  standing  by ; 

A  wan  smile  over  her  features  broke, 

The  light  came  back  to  her  listless  eye  ; 

She  caught   his  hand  in  her  own   and  spoke. 

"  Oh,  my  lover,  and  oh,  my  lord  ! 

Oh,  my  husband,  and  oh,  my  king  ! 
Pass  me,  Kaiser-i-hind^,  your  word, 

Grant   me,  beloved,  this  little  thing,- 


Bury  me   under  the  green  grass  sward. 

"  Daughter  I,  of  a  Rajpoot  race, 

Saved  from  death  by  a  fortune  rare,3 

Favour   I  found  in  my  liege's  face, 
Chosen  was  I  thy  couch  to  share : 

— Ah,  my  sorrow  and  my  disgrace  ! 

"  Sterile,   barren,   unfruitful    clay, 

That  am   I,  whom  the  Gods  have  cursed. 

Under  the  green  grass  every  day 

Wives  are  laid,  who  have  borne  and  nursed 

Sons  to  thy  slaves.     I  am  less  than  they. 

"  Raise  no  monument  to  my  woe, 
Hide  my  shame,   my  affliction  screen, 

Let  not  the  after-ages  know 

Mine  is  the  tomb  of  a  childless  Queen. 

Over  my  grave  let  the  green  grass  grow," 


Three   great  centuries'   suns  have  set ; 

Dust  is  the  Emperor,  dust  his  bride, 
Earth  of  the  common  earth.     And  yet 

Her  humility  and  his  pride 
Each  have  a  righteous  ending  met. 

1  Alldho  ATcbar,  God  is  most  great. 

2  Kaiser -i-hind,  Emperor  of  Hindostand. 

3  The  Rajpoots  destroyed  their  daughters  at  birth.     It  was  a  singular 
good  fortune  that  saved  any  girl-child  from  infanticide. 
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For  infidel  feet  have  defiled  his   shrine 

Whose  pile  is  reared  near  the  marble  Taj  ; 

Over  the  glory  of  Timour's  line 

Roystering  troops  of  the  British  Raj 

Have  stabled  their  horses  and  tossed  their  wine ! l 

But  near  Delhi — the   sacred  care 

Of  a  Priesthood  pious  and  proud  and  great, 

Carved  in  marble,  beyond  compare 
Exquisite,   wonderful,  delicate, 

Studded  with  precious  stones  and  rare — 

Stands  a  shrine.  From  a  shell  of  snow 

Springs,  and  has  sprung  from  the  years  of  yore, 

Grass  of  the  field.  On  the  tomb  below 
Graven  this  legend — nothing  more  : 

"  Over  my  grave  let  the  green  grass  grow  !  " 

HERBERT  COMPTON. 

1  At  Agra  the  Emperor  Akbar's  sepulchre  is  a  huge  marble  edifice, 
full  of  cloisters  and  galleries,  and  surmounted  by  magnificent  domes.  For 
two  years  after  the  conquest  of  the  territory  it  served  as  quarters  for  an 
English  regiment  of  dragoons. 
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FREE   SCHOOLS. 


Your  attention  will  be  invited  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  alleviating  the  burden  which 
the  law  of  compulsory  education  has  in 
recent  years  imposed  upon  the  poorer  por- 
tion of  my  people. — QUEEN'S  SPEECH, 
November  25th,  1890. 

THOSE  amongst  us  who  are  of  a 
steady-going,  slowly -moving  turn  of 
mind,  must  have  been  astounded  be- 
yond description  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  this  question,  but  recently  the 
dream  of  the  academic  visionary,  has 
been  brought  within  the  scope  of  what 
are  euphemistically  known  as  Practical 
Politics.  The  almost  universal  aboli- 
tion of  the  school-fee  north  of  the 
Tweed  since  October  1889,  has  doubt- 
less suggested  that  what  is  sauce  for 
the  Scotch  goose  ought  to  be  sauce  for 
the  English  gander.  It  is  also  probable 
that  in  Wales,  and  even  in  Ireland, 
some  heads  are  thinking  very  much  to 
the  same  effect  at  the  present  moment. 
And,  as  matters  now  stand,  it  should 
surprise  no  one  to  find  Lord  Salisbury 
elected  to  a  fresh  term  of  office  amid 
the  plaudits  of  a  nation  of  grateful 
parents,  jubilant  that  the  school- 
pennies  have  no  longer  to  be  ready 
when  the  weekly  whirligig  brings 
round  Monday  morning. 

In  these  circumstances  then  a  general 
review  of  the  question  of  Free  Schools 
will  hardly  be  thought  superfluous. 
Twenty  years  since,  the  State  under- 
took the  task  of  initiating  a  system  of 
compulsory  elementary  education,  and 
from  that  time  the  opinion  has  been 
steadily  growing  that  the  natural 
corollary  to  the  compulsory  powers  as- 
sumed in  the  Act  of  1870  is,  that 
the  education  thus  thrust  upon  the 
children  of  the  working  classes  should 
be  gratuitous.  That  opinion  was  not 
held  by  the  statesman  mainly  respon- 
sible for  the  introduction  of  the  Com- 
pulsory Attendance  Clauses.  In  intro- 


ducing his  Bill  to  the  House  on 
February  17th,  1870,  Mr.  Forster 
said  : 

Shall  we  give  up  the  school  fees?  I 
know  that  some  earnest  friends  of  educa- 
tion would  do  that.  I  at  once  say  that  the 
Government  is  not  prepared  to  do  it.  The 
sacrifice  would  be  enormous.  I  hope  the 
country  would  be  ready  to  incur  that  cost 
if  necessary  ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  not 
only  unnecessary  but  mischievous.  Why 
should  we  relieve  the  parent  from  all  pay- 
ments for  the  education  of  his  child  1  We 
come  in  and  help  the  parents  in  all  pos- 
sible ways  ;  but  generally  speaking,  the 
enormous  majority  of  them  are  able,  and 
will  continue  to  be  able  to  pay  the  fees. 

But  though  Mr.  Forster  was  earnest 
against  a  general  system  of  Free  Edu- 
cation, it  will  be  noticed  that  his  Bill 
acknowledged  the  principle  of  what 
Lord  Salisbury  has  been  pleased  to 
christen  Assisted  Education,  for  it 
provided  that  School  Boards  might 
establish  Free  Schools  in  poor  locali- 
ties,— a  concession  of  which  Mr.  Dixon 
prophesied  School  Boards  would  freely 
avail  themselves.  He  reckoned,  how- 
ever, without  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, which  august  assembly  has,  for 
some  occult  reason,  thrown  cold  water 
on  nearly  every  attempt  on  the  part  of 
a  School  Board  to  establish  a  Free 
School. 

During  the  debates  of  1870  the 
matter  was  hotly  canvassed,  and  in 
Committee  stage  Mr.  Dixon  went  the 
length  of  a  division  upon  an  amend- 
ment,— "That  children  should  be 
admitted  free  of  payment" — to  the 
clause  requiring  children  to  "  pay  such 
weekly  fee  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
School  Board."  A  majority  of  223 
was  recorded  against  the  amendment. 
But  last  year,  when  Mr.  Arthur 
Acland  asked  the  House  to  express  its 
regret  to  find  that  the  Queen's  Speech 
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contained  no  reference  to  Free  Edu- 
caoion,  he  found  163  out  of  a  House  of 
38 G  on  his  side.  And  he  would  prob- 
ably have  found  still  more,  if,  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  said,  the  motion  had  been 
merely  "of  the  nature  of  a  pious 
opinion,"  and  had  not  included  in  its 
scope  a  sort  of  vote  of  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  Government. 

But  if  things  went  badly  for  Free 
Education  in  the  Lower  House  in  1870, 
thoy  went  still  worse  in  the  Upper. 
Their  Lordships  even  decided  to  strike 
ou }  the  clause  giving  School  Boards  the 
power  to  establish  Free  Schools  in  poor 
localities.  Thus,  even  the  lame  and 
apologetic  acknowledgment  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Free  Education  which  appears 
in  the  Act  of  1870  was  in  a  fair  way  of 
annihilation.  The  sequel  of  twenty 
years'  working  of  the  Act  shows  that 
the  point  was  of  no  real  importance ; 
bur,  the  Commons  stood  to  the  clause, 
and  their  Lordships  were  graciously 
pleased  not  to  press  their  objection. 
We  have  lived,  however,  to  see  Free 
Education  accepted  in  principle  by  the 
permanent  majority  of  the  Upper 
House,  and  to  hear  Lord  Granville,  on 
belalf  of  the  permanent  minority,  say, 
"As  to  the  proposals  with  regard  to 
Free  Education  we  are  prepared  to  give 
that  cordial  support  we  have  always 
givm,  though  that  support  depends 
of  course  on  what  system  of  Free 
Education  is  proposed  to  be  estab- 
lished." 

From  1870  to  1885  is  a  far  cry,  but 
it  vill  not  be  necessary  to  labour  these 
pages  with  a  detailed  account  of  the 
gro  vth  of  public  opinion  between  those 
dates.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  no 
one.  who  knows  anything  about  the 
working  of  the  Compulsory  Clauses 
dun  ng  that  period,  will  deny  that  their 
adrt  inistration  has  been  rendered  nuga- 
torj  to  a  very  considerable  extent  by 
the  reluctance  of  the  magistracy  to 
deal  sharply  with  delinquent  parents. 
Most  probably  this  reluctance  is  based 
upon  a  sense  of  the  incongruity  be- 
tween the  fee-payment  and  compul- 
sion, and  the  removal  of  the  fee- 
diffiYulty,  by  sweeping  away  most 


of  the  obstacles  to  school-attend- 
ance, will  place  one  serious  obli- 
gation upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
magistrates,  namely  the  duty  of  strictly 
administering  the  law  compelling  at- 
tendance. Let  it  be  granted  that  this 
necessity  exists  only  in  the  case  of  a 
very  small  minority  of  English  parents; 
but  the  children  of  such  parents  are  ex- 
actly those  who  will  never  be  a  whit  the 
better  for  the  Education  Acts,  unless 
the  State  interferes  very  decidedly  be- 
tween them  and  their  so-called  guar- 
dians. 

The  extension  of  the  Franchise  gave 
an  impetus  to  Educational  politics,  as 
an  extension  of  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship over  a  larger  area  of  the  people 
always  must  do ;  and  as  a  result,  the 
problem  of  Free  Education  came  once 
more  to  the  front.  The  electioneering 
campaign  of  1885  served  to  concentrate 
public  attention,  which  had  grown  since 
1870  in  an  indefinite  and  desultory 
manner,  upon  the  question.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  Radical  aspi- 
rant wrote  "Free  Education"  in  big 
letters  upon  his  banner,  while  the 
moderate  Liberal  as  a  rule  seemed 
scarcely  to  have  made  up  his  mind. 
Of  the  Conservative  party  as  a  body 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  five 
years  since,  whatever  may  be  the  case 
to-day,  it  was  burningly  anxious  to 
express  its  implacable  and  immovable 
hostility  to  the  subject. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  quote  a  few 
extracts  from  the  speeches  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  1885  election.  The  masterly 
attitude  taken  up  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
his  address  to  the  electors  of  Midlothian 
will  still  be  green  in  most  memories : 

The  subject  of  a  gratuitous  Primary 
Education,  to  be  paid  for  from  sources 
wholly  public,  is  one  on  which  I  desire  to 
reserve  a  final  judgment.  But  it  appears 
to-ine  to  suggest  some  difficulties  which 
demand  at  any  rate  a  grave  consideration. 
According  to  the  habits  of  this  country,  a 
contribution  towards  the  cost  of  the  article 
tends  to  its  being  more  thoroughly  valued 
by  the  receiver.  The  rule  of  our  policy  is 
that  nothing  should  be  done  by  the  State 
which  can  be  better  or  as  well  done  by 
voluntary  effort. 

T  2 
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Can  the  speaker  be  included  among 
the  shoal  of  recent  converts  to  Free 
Education  1  Following  the  Seconder 
of1  the  Address  in  reply,  as  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  on  February  12th 
1890,  Mr.  Gladstone,  referring  to  the 
promise  made  by  Lord  Salisbury  at 
Nottingham,  said  : 

At  the  close  of  last  year  there  was  a 
remarkable  declaration  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister with  reference  to  Assisted  Education, 
which  was  understood  to  mean  the  appli- 
cation of  the  surplus  to  further  relieve  the 
parents  of  children  who  were  now  com- 
pelled to  attend  school.  This  might  have 
been  a  very  proper  subject  for  reference  in 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a  large  financial  question,  involv- 
ing a  vast  number  of  considerations,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  if  the  notice  I  have  taken  of 
the  matter  leads  to  some  statement  by  the 
Government  with  respect  to  it. 

Advocates  of  every  shade  of  opinion 
may  doubtless  derive  a  crumb  of  com- 
fort from  these  remarks ;  but  as  they 
give  no  clear  indication  of  the  speak- 
er's own  mind  on  the  matter,  the  most 
we  can  say  concerning  them  is,  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  again  demonstrated 
his  ability  to  adopt  a  masterly  atti- 
tude. It  should,  however,  be  noted 
that,  speaking  in  a  similar  capacity  on 
the  25th  of  last  November,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  proposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  deal  with  Free  Education. 

In  Lord  Salisbury's  Assisted  Educa- 
tion of  to-day,  we  find  a  fairly  con- 
sistent reflex  of  his  utterances  in 
1885: 

No  doubt  [said  his  Lordship  five  years 
ago]  the  fact  of  the  compulsory  character 
of  education  does  give  to  the  poor  of  the 
country  a  very  considerable  claim.  If  the 
law  says  you  shall  have  education,  and 
they  are  unable  to  pay  without  enormous 
difficulty,  then  there  is  a  reason  why  they 
should  be  assisted.  But  they  are  assisted 
under  the  present  law,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  we  should  make  presents  of  large  sums 
of  public  money  to  people  perfectly  com- 
petent to  pay  for  the  education  of  their 
children.  I  should  like  to.  help  the  poor 
more  liberally,  and  to  enforce  education 
without  undue  hardship ;  but  I  should 
shrink  before  I  gave  every  subject  of  the 


Queen,  whether  rich  or  poor,  the  right  to 
have  his  children  educated  at  the  public 
expense. 

Set  beside  these  words  the  reference 
to  Assisted  Education  at  Nottingham 
in  November,  1889  : 

Then  there  is  another  question  which  we 
have  heard  a  good  deal  discussed,  and  that 
is  with  regard  to  what  has  been,  in  my 
opinion,  improperly  termed  Free  Education. 
1  should  rather  call  it  Assisted  Education, 
because  I  do  not  know  that  anybody,  how- 
ever extreme  his  views,  would  desire  that 
all  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  whether  .capable  of  paying 
for  the  education  of  his  children  or  not, 
should  enjoy  Free  Education  for  those  chil- 
dren at  the  cost  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
before  expressed  the  opinion  that  by  mak- 
ing education  compulsory,  by  forcing  the 
people  to  send  their  children  to  school 
whether  they  ask  it  or  not,  you  were  in- 
curring a  certain  obligation  to  relieve  the 
burden  of  that  compulsion,  where  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  parent  were  such  that  it 
was  too  heavy  for  him  to  bear.  We  believe 
that  considerable  progress  in  that  direction 
may  be  made.  We  have  already  intro- 
duced measures  to  that  effect  in  Scotland. 
I  believe  that  with  perfect  consistency, 
with  sound  principle,  and  merely  recog- 
nising the  fact  that  where  you  enforce  a 
duty  upon  a  man  you  are  bound  to  make 
it  as  easy  for  him  as  you  can— I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  possible  considerably 
to  extend  that  principle  in  England,  and 
very  greatly  to  relieve  the  difficulties  of 
the  working  man  in  that  respect.  But 
allow  me  to  say  that  I  consider  the  ques- 
tion as  to  its  rapidity,  and  as  to  its  progress, 
to  be  a  question  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. If  he  has  got  the  money  I  have  no 
doubt  he  will  do  it,  but  if  he  has  not  got 
the  money  he  will  not.  It  is  an  object 
to  which  I  believe,  a  great  deal  of  the  money 
of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may 
very  fairly  be  applied  ;  but,  as  I  ventured  to 
press  upon  my  countrymen  at  Newport,  I 
venture  to  repeat  now,  that  the  gift  of 
Free  or  Assisted  Education  must  be  so  con- 
ducted as  not  to  diminish  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  guarantee  that  we  now  possess 
for  religious  liberty  as  expressed  by  the 
Voluntary  Schools.  If  it  is  to  suppress  the 
Denominational  Schools  Free  Education 
would  be  not  a  blessing,  but  a  curse. 

The  most  captious  critic  can  scarcely 
charge    Lord    Salisbury  x  with    having 
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materially  shifted  his  position  during 
the  last  five  years.  The  only  possible 
ground  of  complaint  is,  that  Mr. 
Gosehen  had  the  money  which  Lord 
Salisbury  postulated,  and  it  was  not 
used  as  his  Lordship  promised  it  should 
be.  It  may  be  the  wizard  of  the 
money-bags  had  not  been  consulted, 
and  that  the  Premier's  remarks  were, 
as  the  Americans  say,  "too  previous." 
Turning  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  utter- 
ances upon  a  subject  which  he  looks 
upon  as  "  the  one  great  aim  of  his 
political  life,"  there  is  an  abundance 
of  choice.  Since  1884  he  has  accepted 
the  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  dual  system  of  schools.  Two  brief 
extracts  from  his  speeches  in  1885 
must  suffice. 

No  one  proposes  that  the  parents  should 
go  scot-free,— that  they  should  not  pay  for 
the  education  of  their  children.  The  pro- 
posal is  that  they  should  pay  for  it  as  an 
insurance  extended  over  the  whole  of  their 
lives  in  their  contributions  to  the  rates  and 
taxes  ;  that  they  should  not  be  called  upon 
to  pay  a  sum  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
scanty  incomes  just  at  the  moment  when 
they  iire  called  upon  to  provide  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  their  children. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  debate  en  Mr.  Arthur  Acland's 
Amendment  to  the  Address  in  reply, 
on  February  21st  of  last  year.  On 
that  occasion  it  will  be  remembered 
Sir  William  Harcourt  charged  Mr. 
Chamberlain  with  declaring  in  1885 
that  he  would  not  take  a  place  in  any 
Government  which  excluded  Free  Edu- 
cation from  its  programme.  This  Mr. 
Chamberlain  denied ;  but  Mr.  John 
Morlcy  was  able,  later  on  in  the  debate, 
to  prove  Sir  William  right  for  once. 
These  were  Mr.  Chamberlain's  words, 
spoken  at  the  Royal  Victoria  Hall, 
South  London,  in  the  autumn  of  1 885  : 

Well,  if  I  am  right,  those  views  will 
find  their  adequate  expression,  and  they 
will  receive  due  weight  and  attention  from 
the  pjirty-leader.  It  1  am  disappointed, 
then  my  course  is  clear.  I  cannot  press 
the  views  of  a  minority  against  the  con- 
clusions of  a  majority  of  the  party  to 
which  I  belong  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it 


would  be  dishonourable  in  me,  and  lower- 
ing the  high  tone  which  ought  to  be 
observed  in  public  life,  if,  after  having  com- 
mitted myself  personally  as  I  have  done  to 
the  advocacy  of  these  proposals,  I  were  to 
take  my  place  in  any  Government  which 
excluded  them  from  its  programme. 

Mr.  Fawcett  was  an  acknowledged 
opponent  of  Free  Education.  In  his 
State  Socialism  (1883)  he  wrote  : 

In  our  opinion  great  care  ought  to  be 
taken  to  preserve  some  recognition  of  the 
individual  responsibility  which  every 
parent  owes  to  his  children  in  reference 
to  education,  and  instead  of  entirely 
sweeping  away  the  responsibility,  the 
people  should  be  rather  encouraged  to 
regard  the  present  system  only  as  a  tempo- 
rary arrangement,  and  that,  as  they  ad- 
vance, the  portion  of  the  charge  for  the 
education  of  their  children  which  can  now 
be  shifted  upon  others,  should,  instead  of 
being  increased,  be  gradually  diminished. 

Lord  Hartington  got  well  through 
the  outer  rind  in  his  remarks  upon  the 
subject  in  1885. 

There  are  practical  difficulties  which 
will  have  to  be  considered,  and  which  will 
have  to  be  met,  before,  in  my  opinion,  it 
would  be  wise  for  the  Liberal  party  to 
adopt  as  a  whole  the  principle  of  Free 
Education.  You  must  consider  that  there 
is  one  of  these  two  alternatives  to  be  faced. 
Either  you  must  remit  fees  both  in 
Board  Schools  and  in  Voluntary  Schools, 
and  you  must  make  up  the  deficiency  from 
the  public  purse,  or  else  you  must  face  the 
second  alternative  of  the  extinction  of  the 
Voluntary  Schools,  which  probably  could 
not  survive  the  loss  which  they  would 
sustain  if  deprived  of  the  support  which 
they  now  receive, 

Both  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Forster 
held  the  opinion  in  1885  that  more 
facts  were  necessary  before  legislation 
would  be  wise  ;  and  they  both  refused 
to  give  a  final  answer  until  the  subject 
had  been  thoroughly  investigated  by 
Parliamentary  or  other  inquiry.  Mr. 
Bright' s  characteristically  outspoken 
expression  of  his  views  was  as  follows  : 

I  think  a  deal  may  be  said  for  Free 
Schools  under  many  circumstances  ;  but 
there  are  some  things  that  may  be  said 
against  them.  This  at  any  rate  I  will 
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say  against  them — that  I  think  as  a  mere 
burden  upon  parents  the  payment  of  a 
penny,  or  twopence,  or  threepence,  what- 
ever it  be  for  a  child,  for  his  week's  educa- 
tion, is  not  a  burden  from  which  conscien- 
tious parents  ought  to  shrink.  That  is 
my  view,  because,  after  all,  I  suppose 
there  are  very  few  labourers'  families  who 
pay  more  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren in  a  Board  School  than  perhaps  a 
quart  of  beer  in  a  week,  and  I  think  that 
parents  have  a  duty  to  their  children 
whether  or  not  the  law  is  disposed  to  en- 
force that  duty.  On  the  mere  ground  of 
saving  what  has  been  called  taxes  to  the 
parents,  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  much 
in  favour  of  abolishing  the  pence  of  the 
children.  There  are  matters  connected 
with  it  that  might  modify  that  opinion,  but 
I  will  not  deal  with  them.  I  do  not  in 
the  least  object  to  the  freest  discussion  of 
the  question,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
conclusion  to  which  the  country  after 
that  discussion  comes,  I  shall  feel  myself  at 
liberty  to  accept  it  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible satisfaction. 

Already  in  1885  Mr.  Mundella,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  been  converted  to 
the  cause  of  Free  Schools,  and  had  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  "  that  the  school- 
nence  were  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
cause  of  irregularity."  A  remarkable 
addition  to  the  discussion  was  also  made 
in  the  manifesto  issued  to  the  Electors 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  "  especially 
those  who  are  wage-earners,"  on  be- 
half of  the  Elementary  Education  Act 
Amendment  Union  by  its  President, 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.  It  urged 
them  to  refuse  to  vote  for  candidates 
who  supported  tlie  cry  of  Free  Educa- 
tion, on  the  ground,  no  more  and  no 
less,  that  "it  is  illiberal,  foolish,  ex- 
travagant, pauperising,  demoralising, 
unnecessary,  and  irreligious."  And 
Matthew  Arnold  has  charged  us  as  a 
nation  with  a  lack  of  lucidity  ! 

It  may  be  observed  that  in  1885  the 
principle  of  Free  Education  coupled 
with  representative  management  was 
accepted  by  the  National  Liberal  Fed- 
eration; and  that  on  January  21st  of 
last  year  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation added  to  its  objects  :  "To 
secure  Free  Schools  on  the  condition 
that  every  school  receiving  a  grant  in 
lieu  of  fees  shall  be  under  public  repre- 


sentative management  during  the  ordi- 
nary school  hours." 

The  views  of  the  London  School 
Board  are  also  valuable  as  indicating 
the  growth  of  public  opinion.  In  1885 
that  body  threw  out  a  resolution  to 
petition  Parliament  in  favour  of  Free 
Schools  by  one  vote.  Early  last  year 
the  Board  decided  by  24  votes  to  16 
in  favour  not  only  of  abolishing  the 
school-fees,  but  also  of  placing  all 
State-aided  Schools  under  representa- 
tive management. 

It  is  rather  late  in  the  day,  perhaps, 
to  discuss  the  principle  of  Free  Edu- 
cation, but  to  make  my  review  com- 
plete, I  may  take  under  consideration 
the  case  for  the  abolition  of  fees. 

As  adduced  in  the  discussions  of 
1885  and  onwards,  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  Free  Education  may  thus 
be  epitomised.  Its  advocates  claim 
for  it:  (1)  That  it  will  improve  at- 
tendance at  school  by  removing  all 
obstacles  to  the  admission  of  the  very 
poorest  children,  and  by  increasing  the 
regularity  of  those  whose  names  are 
already  upon  the  school-registers,  and 
that  it  will  place  a  larger  amount  of 
time  at  the  teacher's  disposal  for 
purely  teaching  purposes.  (2)  That 
children  in  large  centres  of  population 
will  be  enabled  to  attend  schools  most 
convenient  to  their  homes,  and  not,  as 
very  often  at  present,  have  to  trudge  a 
considerable  distance  to  find  a  "  Penny" 
or  "  Two-penny  "  school.  (3)  That  it 
will  render  a  proper  administration  of 
the  Compulsory  Attendance  Clauses 
possible.  (4)  That  it  will  remove  a 
serious  grievance  from  the  parent  who 
finds  the  payment  particularly  oppres- 
sive just  at  that  period  when  the  rear- 
ing of  a  family  makes  the  heaviest 
demands  upon  his  scanty  purse.  (5) 
That  it  will  sweep  away  another  press- 
ing hardship,  viz.,  that  experienced  by 
the  indigent  parent  whose  child  re- 
quires fee-remission  in  a  Voluntary 
School.  In  such  a  case  the  Board  of 
Guardians  is  now  the  remitting  author- 
ity, and  to  obtain  exemption  for  his 
child  the  parent  has  to  sue  in  formd 
pauperis.  (6)  That  the  State  has  al- 
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rea  dy  swallowed  the  camel,  since  public 
funds  are  subsidized  to  meet  by  far 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
Primary  Education,  and  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  Free  Educa- 
tion will  simply  complete  the  obliga- 
tio  is  already  very  largely  admitted. 

A  word  or  two  of  comment  upon 
these  arguments  are  necessary,  par- 
ticularly in  respect  of  the  subject  of 
attendance.  No  one  will  deny  that  a 
great  deal  of  irregularity  is  due  to  the 
difficulty  of  payment ;  that  up  and 
down  the  country,  on  every  Monday 
morning,  thousands  of  children  are 
kept  home  for  lack  of  the  fee,  and 
hundreds  are  to  be  seen  retracing  their 
steps  because  they  have  presented 
themselves  at  the  school-door  fee-less. 
And  no  one  will  deny  that  this  en- 
forced absence  from  school  is  continued 
in  many  cases  throughout  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  and  frequently  all  the  week. 
But.,  if  any  one  supposes  that  Free 
Education  alone  is  going  to  wave  a 
mapfic  wand  of  regularity  over  the 
million  and  a  half  (of  the  five  million 
whose  names  are  on  the  school-regis- 
ters), who  are  on  an  average  always 
away,  he  will  be  rudely  awakened. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  roughly  put, 
thar,  five-sixths  of  English  parents  send 
their  children  to  school  regularly  at 
pre.sent ;  they  always  have  done  so  and 
they  always  will  do  so,  fee  or  no  fee. 
Many  of  them,  however,  have  to  pinch 
and  strain  to  get  the  fee  ready  by  the 
beginning  of  the  week,  and  Free  Edu- 
cation, by  spreading  the  cost  over  the 
whole  of  their  lives,  will  enable  them 
to  do  with  greater  ease  what  in  many 
cases  is  now  only  done  with  difficulty. 

But  the  remaining  sixth  of  the 
parents,  to  whom  I  have  incidentally 
referred  in  the  opening  of  this  paper, 
are  as  a  rule  of  a  very  different  kidney. 
They  are  actively  opposed  to  the  school 
and  its  work  :  they  would  rather  guzzle 
the  infant  earnings  of  their  wretched 
off s]  >ring  than  deny  themselves  for  the 
sake  of  his  education  ;  and  they  readily 
avail  themselves  of  any  pretext  for 
frustrating  the  intentions  ;of  the 
Education  Act.  Free  Education  will 


not  compensate  these  people  for  the 
loss  of  the  wages  their  children  might 
be  earning.  Free  Education  will  not 
step  between  the  dissolute  parent  and 
his  child.  Therefore,  unless  Free 
Education  be  also  accompanied  by 
a  sharper  administration  of  the  Com- 
pulsory Clauses,  it  will  not  prove 
the  means  whereby  attendance  at  the 
school  is  to  be  perfected,  as  many  at 
present  fondly  hope. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  a  word  re- 
specting school-attendance  in  America, 
since  fierce  conflicts  have  been  waged 
round  this  subject.  The  advocates  of 
Free  Education  have  been  easily  able 
to  weave  a  gratifying  regularity  of  at- 
tendance out  of  American  figures  ;  and, 
with  charming  indifference  to  this  fact, 
its  opponents  have  conclusively  proved 
that  American  attendance  is  materi- 
ally inferior  to  ours.  But  any  com- 
parison with  America  for  this  purpose 
must  be  profitless  and  illusory.  Here 
the  working  classes  alone  use  the 
Primary  School ;  in  America  all  grades 
use  it.  Here  people  are  fairly  settled 
in  their  habits  ;  in  America  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  consists 
of  a  shifting  mass  of  emigrants  com- 
posed of  a  heterogeneous  collection 
from  among  the  various  races  of  the 
human  family.  Here  the  school  is 
open  all  the  year  round ;  in  America 
the  rural  school  is  frequently  closed 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
year.  The  comparison  is  therefore 
idle.  A  better  touchstone  is  that  sup- 
plied by  the  Superintendent  of  Visitors 
for  East  Lambeth  before  the  recent 
Education  Commission.  From  his 
figures  it  appeared  that  the  percentage 
of  attendance  for  fee-remitted  children 
was  82|  as  against  a  general  average 
of  78  per  cent.  Dr.  Crosskey  also 
gave  us  some  practical  evidence  in  a 
recent  speech.  "  In  Birmingham  they 
gave  away  as  many  as  8,000  to  10,000 
free  orders  in  bad  times  ;  and  the  last 
return  showed  that,  while  the  regular 
payers  attended  to  the  extent  of  87 
per  cent,  and  the  irregular  payers 
of  77  per  cent.,  the  free  scholars  at- 
tended at  the  rate  of  84  per  cent., 
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or  almost  as  regularly  as  the  regular 
payers." 

Broadly  speaking,  the  Scotch  experi- 
ence, after  twelve  months  of  Free 
Education,  comes  to  this  : — that  regu- 
larity of  attendance  has  followed  the 
abolition  of  the  fee  in  every  case  where 
the  parent  is  possessed  of  a  proper 
sense  of  his  duty.  Free  Schools  south 
of  the  Border  will  render  it  similarly 
easy  for  the  great  majority  of  English 
parents  to  do  their  duty  to  their 
children  when  they  are  really  anxious 
to  do  it ;  and,  if  accompanied  by  a 
stricter  administration  of  the  law  en- 
forcing attendance,  Free  Education 
will  render  it  difficult  for  the  dissolute 
minority  to  neglect  that  duty.  The 
current  issue  of  the  Educational  Blue 
Book  for  Scotland  clearly  sets  forth — 
the  jeremiads  of  the  dismally  prophetic 
notwithstanding — that  the  attendance 
of  children  previously  on  the  rolls  has 
improved  since  the  removal  of  the  fee. 
And  even  more  striking  is  the  fact 
that  the  remission  has  been  followed 
by  a  large  influx  of  infants  into  the 
junior  departments.  One  School-In- 
spector reports  : — "  The  relief  of  fees 
has  already  increased  the  attendance 
of  young  children  at  many  schools, 
even  to  the  extent  of  causing  difficulty 
in  the  matter  of  accommodation." 
Another  says  : — "  Our  infant  depart- 
ments have  received  a  large  increment 
of  children,  who  before  were  kept  at 
home  till  their  parents  were  compelled, 
or  could  afford,  to  send  them  to 
school."  A  third,  referring  to  the 
swelling  numbers  enrolled,  writes : — 
"  This  increase  has  taken  place 
markedly  in  the  infant  department 
in  all  schools,  especially  since  Free 
Education  came  into  force  ;  and  the 
need  of  extending  the  accommodation 
for  this  portion  of  the  work  will,  ere 
long,  force  itself  upon  the  School 
Boards." 

One  other  point  of  importance  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  Scotch  experience. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  under  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1889  pro- 
vision was  made  for  applying  the 
Probate  Duty  to  the  remission  of 


school-fees.  As  the  sum  available 
from  this  source  was  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  cost  of  the  total  abolition  of 
the  fee,  the  Compulsory  Standards 
only  were  freed  in  response  of  course 
to  the  plea,  if  Compulsory  then  Free. 
Many  School  Boards  have  wisely  re- 
mitted the  fees  in  the  remaining  Stand- 
ards, placing  the  burden  upon  local 
resources.  But,  as  a  rule,  where  the 
fee-system  has  been  maintained  in  the 
Upper  Standards  the  effect  has  been  to 
materially  thin  them.  If  this  be  so  in 
Scotland,  whose  people  are  justly 
famed  for  the  high  estimate  they  set 
upon  the  value  of  education,  and  the 
self-denial  they  exercise  to  obtain  it 
for  their  children,  it  looks  much  as 
though  a  free  system  for  the  Compul- 
sory Standards,  and  a  fee-paying  system 
beyond,  would  very  soon  leave  a  "  beg- 
garly array  of  empty  benches  "  at  the 
top  of  our  English  Primary  Schools. 
The  meagre  schooling  that  many  chil- 
dren would  then  receive  will  be  seen  by 
a  reference  to  the  late  Mr.  Cumin's  re- 
turn to  the  Education  Commission 
(First  Report  p.  529).  According  to 
this  return  there  are  67  parishes  and 
a  single  borough  (total  population 
44,162)  having  no  standard  of  exemp- 
tion and  exercising  compulsion  only 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten  years, 
— in  other  words,  a  child  of  ten  years 
of  age  in  these  districts  is  legally  en- 
titled to  leave  school  even  though  he 
know  not,  as  the  old  saying  runs,  "  B 
from  a  bull's  foot."  Then  there  are 
seven  parishes  (total  population  14,930) 
in  which  the  Third  Standard,  whose 
curriculum  includes  the  merest  smatter- 
ing of  the  "  three  B's,"  with  perhaps 
a  taste  of  grammar  and  geography,  is 
the  limit  of  compulsion ;  and  9,303 
parishes  and  69  boroughs  (population, 
8,230,109,  or  31'68  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population)  in  which  attendance 
ceases  to  be  compulsory  when  the 
Fourth  Standard  has  been  mastered. 
In  these  circumstances,  if  we  are 
to  have  Free  Education,  it  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
poor,  and  of  the  country  generally,  to 
confine  it  to  the  Compulsory  Standards. 
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There  must  be  no  penalty  upon  the 
man  who  denies  himself  to  strengthen 
and  improve  the  educational  equipment 
of  his  child.  No  doubt  there  will  be 
very  many  who  will  use  the  Free 
Sfo.te-aided  School  of  the  future  in  all 
its  Standards,  who,  being  in  compara- 
tively comfortable  circumstances,  might 
very  well  afford  to  pay  the  school-fee  ; 
buo  of  the  aggregate  of  those  who  are 
using,  and  will  use,  the  Primary 
School  these  form  a  small  minority, 
and  it  is  for  the  majority  that  we  must 
legislate. 

Though  Free  Education  in  some  sort 
be  now  certainly  assured,  it  may  be 
well  to  set  forth  in  brief  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  still  oppose  it  on 
principle. 

They  maintain  (1)  that  Free  Edu- 
cation will  lessen  parental  responsi- 
bility. (2)  That  the  Fee-System  is 
favourable  to  regularity,  since  parents, 
who  have  paid  the  weekly  fee,  keep 
their  children  in  close  attendance  in 
order  that  they  may  receive  full  value 
for  their  money.  (3)  That  parents 
take  a  pride  in  paying  for  their  chil- 
dren's education,  and  that  the  removal 
of  the  fee  will  give  a  just  cause  for 
complaint  to  the  poorer  rate-payers 
who  have  no  children  to  educate  or 
who  do  not  use  the  Primary  School. 
(4)  That  a  Free  System  will  lower  the 
value  set  upon  education,  and  tend  to 
demoralise  and  pauperise  the  working- 
classes.  (5)  That  it  will  be  extremely 
unjust  to  the  lower-middle  and  middle 
classes, — already  heavily  taxed, — whose 
share  in  the  cost  of  Free  Primary 
Education  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
class  for  whose  sake  the  Elementary 
School  was  established.  (6)  That  the 
Fee  System  gives  parents  a  choice  of 
schools.  (7)  That  Free  Education  is 
not  generally  demanded  by  the  people. 
(8)  That  the  only  plea  worthy  of  con- 
side  ration  is  real  inability  to  pay  the 
fee,  and  that  plea  is  already  met  by 
remission  to  the  extent  at  the  present 
timo  of  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  in  Catholic  schools  of  about 
12  per  cent.  Of  the  fee-paying  pupils 
15  per  cent,  pay  a  penny  and  less  than 


twopence  ;  37  per  cent,  pay  twopence 
and  less  than  threepence  ;  26  per  cent, 
pay  threepence  and  less  than  four- 
pence  ;  13  per  cent,  pay  fourpence  and 
less  than  sixpence ;  and  about  5  per 
cent,  pay  from  sixpence  to  ninepence. 

Reviewing  the  whole  of  the  argu- 
ments against  Free  Education  the 
striking  feature  of  the  case  is  this,  that 
its  opponents  seem  to  be  oblivious  of 
the  fact  that  whether  the  narrow 
margin  of  direct  weekly  taxation  upon 
the  parents'  pockets  be  removed  or 
allowed  to  remain,  as  payers  of  rates 
and  taxes  they  always  have  contributed, 
and  will  continue  to  contribute,  very 
largely  to  the  cost  of  their  children's 
schooling.  At  present  the  parent 
whose  child  attends  the  Voluntary 
School  takes  his  share  as  a  taxpayer  in 
meeting,  roughly,  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  cost,  and  pays  the  remaining 
third  in  fees  during  the  year.  In  the 
case  of  the  Board  School  the  parent, 
roughly,  helps  to  meet  four-fifths  of 
the  entire  cost  in  his  contributions  to 
the  rates  and  taxes,  and  makes  up  the 
other  fifth  in  fees.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  if  Free  Education  is  going 
to  pauperise  the  working  classes  they 
must  be  pretty  considerably  pauperised 
already.  But  this  objection  has  been 
long  since  exploded.  People  who  con- 
tribute to  a  general  benefit-fund,  and 
then  receive  help  in  time  of  need,  are 
not  usually  stigmatised  as  paupers,  and 
this  is  the  position  of  the  Free  Edu- 
cation question. 

Lord  Norton  told  the  Church  Con- 
gress in  1889  that  "  what  is  advertised 
as  free  is  thought  worth  what  is  asked 
for  it, — nothing."  But  against  this  it 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  far 
Free  Churches  and  Free  Libraries  are 
held  in  contempt ;  and  to  what  extent 
the  foundationers  and  exhibitioners  of 
our  grammar  -  schools  and  hospitals 
sneer  at  the  benefits  which  they  are 
enjoying.  So  far  as  the  "  demoralis- 
ing "  argument  is  concerned,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  Swiss,  the  Cana- 
dians, the  people  of  the  United  States, 
the  Swedes,  the  Austrians,  the  Italians, 
the  Danes,  our  French  neighbours,  and 
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our  Australian  cousins  do  not  seem 
much  the  worse  for  their  experiences 
of  Free  Education.  It  is  rather  too 
soon  to  deal  with  this  ethical  question 
in  respect  of  the  canny  Scot,  but  at 
present  the  symptoms  of  demoralisation 
cannot  be  called  apparent.  The  argu- 
ment that  Free  Education  will  lessen 
parental  responsibility  forgets  the  fact 
that,  with  Free  Schools  granted,  the 
working  man  will  have  quite  parental 
responsibility  enough,  and  perhaps 
some  to  spare,  in  providing  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  housing  for  the  wife  and  the 
family,  with  which,  as  a  rule,  he  is 
bounteously  blessed,  out  of  a  weekly 
income  ranging  from  ten  to  thirty 
shillings. 

That  the  fee  is  conducive  to  the 
regularity  of  those  children  whose 
parents  can  pay  on  the  Monday  morn- 
ing is  true  enough.  But  it  also  cuts 
the  other  way.  Those  who  cannot  pay 
on  Monday  or  Tuesday  as  a  rule  keep 
their  children  at  home  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  not  worth  while  paying  a 
week's  fee  for  the  remaining  two  or 
three  days,  as  the  case  may  be.  And 
not  only  so.  The  argument  takes  no 
note  of  the  injustice  done  to  those 
children  who  present  themselves  at  the 
school-door  merely  to  be  refused  ad- 
mission for  lack  of  the  fee.  The  plea 
of  the  bachelors,  the  spinsters,  and 
those  who  have  no  children,  or  whose 
children  do  not  use  the  Primary  School, 
is  intelligible  ;  but  those  who  use  it 
are  scarcely  sufficiently  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  education  as  a  factor 
in  national  defence.  The  contribution 
to  the  cost  of  education  should  be  made 
by  all  for  the  general  welfare  of  all. 
It  is  indeed  "the  cheap  defence  of 
nations . ' '  Already  the  community  has 
recognised  its  obligation  towards  the 
work  of  teaching  the  young  to  a  very 
large  extent,  and  Free  Education  is 
the  completion  of  the  obligation.  Those 
who  do  not  use  the  Primary  School 
must  fall  in  with  this  view,  or  agitate 
for  the  removal  of  the  very  large 
burdens  imposed  on  them  by  the  edu- 
cation of  other  people's  children.  That 
is  the  only  logical  conclusion.  And 


before  they  do  this  they  will  do  well 
to  consider  which  of  two  courses  is 
more  identical  with  their  own  and  the 
State's  interest, — to  educate  the  boy, 
or  maintain  the  man  in  the  convict's 
cell  ?  When  the  injustice  to  the  middle 
classes  is  taken  under  review,  thoughts 
of  the  old  educational  endowments,  and 
of  the  original  intentions  of  the 
founders  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  arise, 
and  the  shoe  begins  to  look  as  though 
it  might  fit  the  other  foot. 

So  far  as  the  remission  of  fees  at 
present  in  vogue  is  concerned,  let  'us 
at  once  say  that  this  remission  does 
not  meet  the  case.  As  a  rule  the 
really  deserving  cases  hesitate  to  pub- 
lish the  fact  that  they  have  sunk 
below  the  line  of  indigence  set  up  by 
School-Boards  and  Boards  of  Guardians 
as  entitling  them  to  remission,  and 
they  struggle  on  as  best  they  may. 
The  remission  of  school  fees  by  Boards 
of  Guardians,  in  the  cases  of  pupils 
attending  the  Voluntary  Schools,  is  a 
most  humiliating  proceeding,  and  no 
parent  should  be  compelled  to  accept 
the  taint  of  pauperism  for  the  educa- 
tion of  his  child.  Children,  too,  are 
very  acute  in  their  distinctions,  and 
quickly  know  who  are  the  non-paying 
pupils.  Thus  at  once  an  invidious  ex- 
clusiveness  is  established. 

For  the  argument  that  the  retention 
of  the  fee  would  give  parents  a  choice 
of  schools,  there  is  much  more  to 
be  said.  During  the  debate  on  the 
Address  in  last  November,  Mr. 
Samuel  Smith  made  some  sensible 
observations  on  this  point.  It  would 
be  necessary,  he  argued,  if  a  universal 
system  of  Free  Schools  were  established, 
to  have  some  classification  of  the  chil- 
dren. The  children  belonging  to  the 
respectable  and  better  portion  of  the 
working  classes  should  not  be  allowed 
to  associate  with  the  children  of 
thieves  and  prostitutes,  by  whose  in- 
fluence a  moral  contamination  was 
likely  to  spread  through  the  school. 
Personally  he  expressed  himself  not 
averse  from  the  establishment  of  a 
few  schools  where  fees  should  be 
voluntarily  paid,  and  where  parents 
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who  wished  could  have  the  power  of 
sending  their  children,in  order  to  enable 
them  to  enjoy  a  certain  degree  of 
selectness. 

The  argument  that  there  is  no 
general  demand  for  a  system  of  Free 
Schools  in  this  country  may  be  met 
by  asking  those  who  use  it  to  prove 
that  what  is  a  boon  north  of  the 
Cheviots  would  be  a  bane  if  introduced 
south  of  that  boundary?  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  abolition  of 
the  fee  in  Scotland  made  the  extension 
of  Free  Education  to  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  United  Kingdom  merely 
a  question  of  time.  But  the  most  im- 
portant consideration  at  this  moment 
is  its  probable  influence  upon  the 
Voluntary  School  System.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  Assisted  Education, 
there  has  been,  up  to  within  the  past 
few  months  at  any  rate,  a  pretty 
general  consensus  of  opinion  that  the 
Voluntary  Schools  could  not  long  out- 
live the  introduction  of  a  general 
system  of  Free  Education,  supported 
as  it  would  be  mainly  from  the  public 
purse. 

Writing  to  a  Birmingham  corre- 
spondent after  the  debate  of  last  Feb- 
ruary, Mr.  Chamberlain  said  :  "I  am 
happy  to  say  that  Free  Education  on 
fair  terms  is  assured,  and  have  no 
doubt  that  this  great  boon  will  be 
conferred  by  the  present  Government 
upon  the  people  before  the  Dissolution." 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
tho  Government  will  find  sufficient 
su]  iport  to  introduce  Free  Education  on 
the  fair  terms  required  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain ;  but  it  is  a  moct  point  how 
long  the  Voluntary  System  would  sur- 
vh  e  so  essential  and  radical  a  change 
in  its  complexion.  At  the  Church 
Congress  at  Cardiff  the  cry  went  up 
from  Lord  Norton,  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Dingle,  and  others,  that  in  the  long 
run  Free  Schools  must  be  fatal  to  the 
Voluntary  interests.  Only  a  few  days 
pr(  vious  to  Lord  Salisbury's  declaration 
at  Nottingham,  The  Standard  insisted 
that  Free  Education  means  the  ex- 
tinction of  Voluntary  Education  ;  and 
the  minority  of  the  Education  Com- 


mission reported  :  "  We  are  compelled, 
in  the  interests  of  education,  to  con- 
clude that  no  practical  scheme  of  Free 
Education  compatible  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Voluntary  System  has 
presented  itself  to  us." 

However  desirable  the  consumma- 
tion of  a  universal  system  of  Unsec- 
tarian  Schools  under  suitable  repre- 
sentative management,  a  glance  at  the 
position  of  the  two  systems  to-day  at 
once  proclaims  two  important  facts  : 
(1)  That  voluntary  zeal  has  not  flagged 
since  1870  put  the  Board-School  into 
competition  with  the  Denominational 
School ;  and  (2)  that  the  task  of  at 
once  supplanting  the  Voluntary  Schools 
by  Board  Schools  would  be  one  of  im- 
mense magnitude. 

Few  will  be  disposed  to  challenge  the 
statement  that  the  immediate  extension 
of  the  School-Boar d  System  some  200 
per  cent,  would  be  fatal  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  schools  themselves. 
The  national  conception  of  the  import- 
ance of  education  is  far  too  low  as  yet 
to  warrant  so  large  a  demand  upon  the 
public  purse  as  this  would  entail,  and 
starved  education  would  inevitably 
result.  Roughly  calculated,  School 
Boards  expended  last  year,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  1,437,055  pupils, 
nearly  five  and  a  half  millions  of  money. 
Place  the  whole  of  the  3,696,525  chil- 
ren  in  average  attendance  under  Board 
management,  and  a  very  simple  sum  in 
proportion  places  the  annual  expen- 
diture at  not  less  than  ten  mil- 
lions. Assuming  the  abolition  of  fees, 
this  charge  would  have  to  be  met  by 
rates  and  taxes  solely.  Now,  the 
question  to  be  asked  is  this — Is  the 
country  ready  to  double  its  contribu- 
tion on  behalf  of  National  Education 
from  the  public  purse?  If  not,  the 
least  said  about  a  universal  system  of 
Free  Board  Schools  the  better.  It 
need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  with 
Scotland  the  case  stands  differently. 
Out  of  3,100  Primary  Schools,  500 
only,  or  16  per  cent.,  are  under  volun- 
tary agencies.  If  it  be  found  that 
Free  Education  is  not  consistent  with 
the  permanent  continuance  of  the 
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Denominational  System,  a  moderate 
extension  of  the  Scotch  School  Board 
System  will  meet  the  case. 

Members  of  any  Government  soon 
experience  the  truth  of  the  statement 
that  advice  is  cheap ;  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  learn  which  had  been 
the  recipient  of  the  most  gratuitous 
advice,  Mr.  Goschen  in  the  matter  of 
dispensing  his  wonderful  surplus  of 
last  year,  or  Lord  Salisbury  in  respect 
of  his  Assisted  Education.  Certain  it 
is,  that  of  schemes  of  Free  or  Assisted 
Education  there  is  no  lack.  It  is  im- 
possible for  me  now  and  here  to  ex- 
amine these  at  any  length,  nor  indeed 
can  it  be  necessary.  From  amongst 
the  mass  of  conflicting  opinions  upon 
this  thorny  question,  it  is  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  discern  one  point  of 
agreement.  There  is  a  practical  unani- 
mity of  opinion  that  the  cost  of  Free 
Education  should  be  met  imperially 
instead  of  locally.  Sir  H.  E.  Roscoe 
reminds  us  that  Free  Education  for 
Ireland  will  follow  in  the  wake  of 
Free  Education  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  Mr.  Hunter,  M.P.,  the  champion 
of  Free  Schools  north  of  the  Tweed, 
gives  us  due  warning  that  when  Eng- 
lish schools  are  Freed  out  of  the  im- 
perial exchequer  Scotland  will  want  a 
little  picking  to  the  tune  of  £260,000 


a  year  as  a  compensating  allowance, — 
her  schools  having  been  Freed  by  the 
allocation  of  distinctly  local  funds. 
There  has  been  some  talk  of  employ- 
ing the  sum  set  free  under  the  Local 
Taxation  Act  of  last  year  for  these 
purposes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
sinews  of  war  may  be  drawn  from 
another  source,  for  really  valuable 
work  in  the  direction  of  extending  and 
perfecting  Technical  and  Secondary 
Education  has  been,  and  is  being,  pros- 
pected by  the  Qounty  Councils  with 
this  particular  windfall. 

Finally,  the  line  of  cleavage  between 
the  parties  will  not  be  over  the  princi- 
ple of  Free  Education.  That  is  already 
conceded.  The  fight  will,  of  course, 
be  over  the  character  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  ;  over  the  extent 
to  which  education  should  be  Assisted  ; 
and,  possibly,  over  the  source  from 
which  the  compensating  fund  should 
be  drawn.  But  whatever  is  done  it 
is  to  be  earnestly  desired  that  all 
parties  to  the  discussion  may  keep  one 
single  aim  in  view — the  greater  effi- 
ciency and  wider  universality  of  the 
great  work  of  equipping  for  citizenship 
the  boys  and  girls  who  hold  in  their 
hands  the  future  destinies  of  this  great 
State. 

T.  J.  MACNAMARA. 
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LE  PERE  HYACINTHE,  or  M.  Loyson, 
h^s  given  a  series  of  lectures — he  dis- 
claims calling  them,  sermons  —  on 
France  and  Religious  Reform.  It 
would  be  out  of  place  here  to  discuss 
the  fortune  and  prospects  of  M.  Loy- 
son's  work.  It  has  entered  on  a  new 
phase.  Since  he  himself  is  no  longer 
rector  of  the  church  in  the  Rue 
d'  Arras,  and  since  it  has  been  placed, 
with  a  new  rector,  more  or  less  under 
the  Jansenist1  Archbishop,  M.  Loyson 
himself  proposes  now  to  give  conferences 
throughout  France.  The  message  that 
he  thinks  himself  bound  to  deliver  is 
this  :  France  is  in  a  horrible  dilemma 
between  superstition  and  atheism  ;  she 
can  be  rescued  from  it  by  true  religion. 
The  newspapers  as  a  rule  scorn  him 
as  an  apostate,  ridicule  him  as  a 
visionary,  or  remonstrate  with  him  as 
illogical.  However,  numbers  go  to 
hear  him  speak.  His  church  or  hall 
might  be  made  to  hold  perhaps  eight 
hundred  persons ;  if  so,  there  must 
have  been  that  number  at  these  recent 
lectures,  for  every  spot  of  room  was 
filled, — and  almost  all  the  audience 
was  French. 

These  lectures  impressed  one  with 
two  convictions, — the  people  are  very 
mnch  interested  in  them,  but  they  do 
not  treat  the  place  as  a  church ;  they 
do  not  come  to  worship.  Many  forgot 
to  take  their  hats  off  until  they  had 
been  some  time  in  the  building ;  and 
on  one  occasion  a  gentleman  near  me 
instinctively  put  on  his  hat  when  the 
sermon  was  over,  as  he  was  getting 
re  idy  to  go  out.  Nearly  every  one 
leit  immediately,  talking  as  after  an 

I  use  the  word  Jansenist  in  the  way  it  is 
coiimonly  and  inoffensively  used  in  English. 
But  the  followers  of  Le  Pere  Hyacinthe  pro- 
test against  its  use  when  speaking  of  the  Arch- 
bis  liop  of  TJtrecht.  However,  in  English  the 
wo  I'd  makes  one's  meaning  clear. 


ordinary  lecture  or  concert,  as  indeed 
they  had  done  before  the  service  be- 
gan. In  fact  one  might  have  been 
listening  to  M.  Francisque  Sarcey  at 
La  Salle  des  Capucines,  so  far  at  least 
as  the  audience  was  concerned  ;  well- 
behaved,  interested,  ready  to  applaud, 
and  to  laugh,  and  to  cry  Hush  !  when 
the  noise  at  the  doors  disturbed  an 
unusual  intellectual  treat.  This  is  the 
view  taken  by  the  Republican  anti- 
clerical La  France,  a  leading  evening 
Paris  newspaper  with  of  course  no 
enthusiasm  for  Church  Reform,  but 
much  enthusiasm  against  the  Unre- 
formed  Church.  "  We  Frenchmen  de- 
nounced the  hypocritical  English  who 
held  up  their  holy  hands  of  horror  at 
Mr.  Parnell.  But  are  we  a  whit  better, 
when  none  of  us  can  be  got  to  treat  M. 
Loyson  seriously,  just  because  in  marry- 
ing he  has  chosen  to  cease  to  be  a  priest 
and  to  become  a  man?  He  proposes 
an  interesting  piece  of  work ;  but  we 
will  not  examine  even  the  possibility 
of  a  National  Gallican  Church.  He 
speaks  with  some  of  his  former  talent, 
but  we  do  not  really  ask  ourselves  the 
meaning  of  what  he  says.  People  drop 
in  to  hear  him  just  to  pass  Sunday 
afternoon,  just  because  they  are  idle 
or  curious  or  critical.  The  congrega- 
tion is  made  up  of  visitors,  sceptics, 
idlers,  and  of  the  declasses  of  all  sorts. 
For  few  or  for  none  can  M.  Loyson 
be  now  any  more  the  serious  religious 
teacher."  And  yet  at  the  beginning 
many  people  joined  in  the  singing, 
and  several  here  and  there  had  books. 
The  afternoon  service  consists  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  read  and  re- 
sponded to  as  in  the  English  Prayer- 
book,  the  Confession  and  Absolution, 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
two  Vesper  Psalms,  the  Magnificat,  and 
a  prayer  for  the  Republic.  Many  used 
the  sign  of  the  cross  when  the  priest 
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used  it  at  the  Absolution,  and  so 
did  several  of  the  few  who  waited 
for  the  blessing  at  the  close ;  a 
few  even  knelt.  But  the  congrega- 
tion as  a  whole  behaved  as  at  a  secular 
lecture,  and  the  minority  as  in  a 
Huguenot,  Presbyterian,  or  Lutheran 
church  where  they  quietly  sit  and 
sing.  And  then  M.  Loyson  spoke  of 
"  the  Mother  of  Jesus/'  "  the  Mother  of 
Christ."  Has  he  not  changed  in  some- 
thing more  than  in  renouncing  the  doc- 
trine of  Papal  Infallibility  ?  It  is  hard 
to  define  one's  impression  ;  but  both 
word  and  action  in  I'Eglise  Catholique 
Gallicane  give  the  impression  that 
spiritually-minded  people  will  continue 
to  be  interested  in  it,  and  even  very 
religious  people,  but  also  very  undog- 
matic  people,  very  un-Catholic  people. 
Is  it  the  destiny  of  this  church  to  be 
a  French  copy  of  the  German  Catho- 
lic church  of  forty  years  ago,  in  which 
now  lectures  are  given  on  poets  and 
other  spiritual  leaders,  while  a  figure 
of  Christ  inviting  men  to  love  religion 
stands  on  the  table  by  the  lecturer's 
side,  as  the  type  of  something  much 
less  dogmatic  than  any  Catholicism? 
At  all  events  M.  Loyson  is  still  a 
long  way  from  that,  judging  by  his 
last  sermons  or  lectures.  They  are  all 
much  on  the  same  pattern.  He  began 
by  alluding  to  a  certain  criticism  in 
Le  Temps  of  the  previous  week,  which 
had  accused  him  of  being  illogical  in 
calling  a  Catholicism  without  the  Pope, 
a  National  Catholicism.  Serious  criti- 
cism he  felt  himself  bound  to  answer, 
and  since  it  affirmed  that  he  did  not 
make  himself  clear,  the  fault  must  have 
been  his.  "  I  declare  "  he  said,  "  that 
when  I  had  the  honour  of  preaching  in 
the  Roman  Church  I  preached  Catho- 
licism and  Liberalism  both  ;  I  preach 
them  both  still.  People  tell  me  I  have 
changed.  I  have  not  changed;  it  is  the 
Church  of  Rome  which  has  changed, 
adding  a  dogma  that  numbers  of  Catho- 
lic priests  thought  untrue.  And  now 
I  have  left,  and  they  have  remained  ; 
and  they  are  praised  for  not  speaking 
what  was  in  their  mind, — they  are  in- 
deed. Well,  then  I  say  it  is  an  insult 


that  is  offered  them  and  110  true  praise. 
Listen  to  what  the  great  Dollinger  said 
two  years  before  his  death  :  *  I  have 
been  excommunicated  now  for  sixteen 
years  for  refusing  to  assent  to  a  dogma 
which  more  than  fifty  years  of  study 
proved  to  me  to  be  false.  Ecclesiastical 
discipline  is  indulgent  enough  in  Ger- 
many'  [and  elsewhere,"  added  M. 
Loyson],  "  but  not  for  the  unheard  of 
crime  that  I  had  committed — refusal  to 
change  my  faith.  One  does  not  need 
fifty  years  like  Dollinger :  one  year 
suffices,"  M.  Loyson  said.  "  I  am 
told,  too,  that  I  have  done  wrong  in 
marrying,  as  half  the  other  reformed 
priests  have  done.  No,  indeed,  I  have 
not  done  wrong.  Let  marriage  be  free 
to  priests  for  those  who  wish  to  marry. 
The  priest  in  living  in  honourable  mar- 
riage with  wife  and  children  is  an  ex- 
ample to  other  households,  and  under- 
stands better  how  to  help  others. 
What  is  wrong  is  the  inevitable  secret 
crime  due  to  enforced  celibacy.  Across 
the  history  of  the  church  I  see  a  broad 
mark  of  filth,  though  side  by  side 
indeed  with  a  still  broader  mark  of 
shining  light  and  holiness.  But  there 
the  black  mark  is  ;  and  by  permitting 
the  marriage  of  priests  it  can  disappear 
for  the  future." 

M.  Loyson' s  defence  on  these  two 
points  was  loudly  applauded. 

"  And  now,"  he  said,  "  I  am  going 
to  read  to  you  from  two  writers  of 
eminence  who  have  written  on  the 
subject  of  religious  reform  in  France  ; 
they  are  both  keen  and  earnest  ob- 
servers, and  I  make  no  apology  for 
quoting  them  in  this  conference.  The 
first  is  the  Belgian,  M.  de  Laveleye,  a 
Protestant,  formerly  a  Catholic ;  and 
the  second  is  M.  Renan,  who  (as  you 
know),  though  brought  up  a  Catholic, 
is  now  a  freethinker. 

"  M.  de  Laveleye  agrees  that  we  can- 
not escape  at  this  awful  crisis  except 
by  a  religious  reform,  by  some  unity 
in  a  nation's  social,  political,  and  re- 
ligious existence.  And  there  are  three 
possible  ways  before  us,  he  thinks — 
submission  to  the  Papal  Church,  refuge 
in  philosophy,  Protestantism  of  some 
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sort.  Spain  has  followed  the  first  way, 
anl  the  writer  takes  her  as  an  exam- 
ple ;  she  is  a  nation  in  decay.  Monta- 
lembert  longed  to  unite  there  Catho- 
licism and  liberty  —  I?  Espagne  et  la 
Liherte  was  almost  his  last  writing ;  it 
might  be  called  his  religious  will  and 
testament.  But  Spain  would  not  have 
it  :  and  now,  the  other  day,  you  see  the 
Catholic  Congress  at  Saragossa  declare 
against  allowing  liberty  of  worship. 
The  papal  supporters  here  tell  us  they 
ask  for  liberty  only.  Be  warned  ;  look 
at  Spain  where  the  clergy  still  has 
power,  and  see  what  is  really  demanded 
— the  suppression  of  religious  liberty.1 
'•'  And  France  1  I  know  she  must  be 
taken  as  the  example  of  turning  to 
philosophy  alone,  to  science,  as  we 
she  add  say  to-day.  What  is  the  result  ? 
You  have  doubled  the  strength  of 
Ubramontanism,  and  France  has  be- 
come its  centre.  Ultramontanism  did 
not  exist  here  before :  it  is  master 
of  the  Church  now;  and  its  power 
comes  from  a  clerical  reaction  against 
the  attempt  to  explain  life  without 
religion.  Over  against  Clericalism  I 
know  well  what  there  is.  With  all  my 
soul  I  am  attached  to  the  Republic,  the 
one  form  of  government  possible  for 
us  :  but  I  know  that  most  Republicans, 
most  leading  fighting  Republicans,  are 
sunk  in  detestable  Positivism  and 
absence  of  religion.  I  say  to  you,  that 
you  do  not  understand  human  nature. 
Yon  pretend  to  be  philosophers,  men  of 
science,  masters  of  life  and  fate  ;  you 
have  subdued  the  majesty  of  kings, 
and  there  is  no  majesty  that  can  dazzle 
you.  I  appeal  from  you  to  heart  and 
conscience ;  I  appeal  to  you  here.  Can 
you  live  without  religion?  Can  you, 
witJiout  it,  be  satisfied  with  life  ?  Can 
you  stand  the  thought  of  death,  for 
yourselves,  for  those  you  love?  There 
is  1  he  thing  to  keep  in  mind ;  the 
thiii  g  that  must  come  to  your  mind, — 
you  will  die. 

1  So  when  M.  Loyson  preached  afterwards 
on  Cardinal  Lavigerie's  recent  proposal  that 
the  Church  should  frankly  accept  the  Kepub- 
lic,  tiie burden  of  his  discourse  was — "Beware 
of  th'3  new  possible  or  probable  clerical  plot." 


How  long  will  a  man  lie  i'  the  earth  ere 
he  rot  ?  I'  faith,  if  he  be  not  rotten  before 
he  die  —  as  we  have  many  pocky  corses 
now-a-days  that  will  scarce  hold  the  laying 
in — he  will  last  you  some  eight  year  or 
nine  year. 

"  You  cannot  stand  with  Hamlet  by 
the  open  grave  and  answer  his  other 
questions  '  To  die  ?  To  sleep  1 '  with 
assurance  in  the  words  *  No  more  ' — 
an  assurance  Hamlet  himself  dared  not 
say  he  had.  You  are  standing  there, 
you  with  it  may  be  *  the  flowers  of  the 
cemetery,'  as  white  hair  has  been 
called ;  as  you  think  of  others  and  of 
yourself  you  will  not  say  that  the  grave 
is  all.  We  cannot  prove  there  is  an 
after  life,  they  tell  us.  Well,  they 
cannot  prove  that  there  is  not.  The 
facts  of  man's  life  make  him  look  to 
it ;  it  is  bound  to  his  idea  of  religion. 
Man  is  an  animal  indeed  :  he  will  die 
like  other  animals ;  but  he  is  the  only 
animal  that  knows  he  will  die.  He 
is  defined  as  a  religious  animal.  His 
knowledge  of  death  makes  him  demand 
religion ;  other  facts  of  life  make  him 
demand  it.  And  chiefly,  love — that 
which  man  has  above  what  is  common 
to  animals,  that  passion  by  which  the 
whole  better  and  more  generous  and 
aspiring  nature  in  him  is  wakened  to 
life. 

"  And  then,  education,  education 
and  religion.  Philosophers  without 
religion,  have  you  any  common  sense  1 
What  can  you  do,  helpless,  aimless 
teachers  of  your  children?  This  is 
what  you  do  ;  you  cease  to  be  any- 
thing but  the  father  of  your  child's 
animal  life ;  you  cannot  be  the  guide 
of  his  soul.  •  But  the  mother  is  truer 
to  herself  and  to  human  nature  and 
its  needs  ;  and  she  is  religious.  You 
know  it,  and  you  tell  her  to  take  your 
child,  to  bring  it  up  apart  from  you  in 
holiest  and  greatest  things,  without 
your  guidance,  without  your  help  ;  you 
have  neither  help  nor  guidance  to 
give  it." 

M.  Loyson,  at  least,  follows  the 
traditions  in  this ;  like  other  French 
preachers  he  divides  his  discourse  very 
plainly,  and  pauses  and  takes  breath- 
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ing-time,  while  his  hearers  move  and 
settle  themselves  and  prepare  for  the 
next  division. 

"  M.  de  Laveleye  then  speaks  of  the 
third  way  of  refuge — Protestant  re- 
form of  some  sort.  I  think  the  reform 
may  be  Catholic  ;  but  as  I  said,  I  am 
taking  as  my  text  the  observations  of 
serious  men  anxious  for  religion,  and 
true  so  far  as  they  go.  Look  at  the 
countries  that  have  adopted  reform. 
Would  any  one,  could  any  one  compare 
Mexico  and  Brazil  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada  ?  Take  the  map  of  Europe. 
It  is  the  Protestant  North  which  is 
full  of  power.  Spain  is  in  decay ; 
France,  not  that,  but  torn  by  revolu- 
tions. Russia  (Catholic,  though  sepa- 
rated from  the  Pope  for  nine  hundred 
years)  is  full  of  hope  and  promise, 
and  strong  in  her  national  religion. 
It  is  climate  and  not  religion,  people 
tell  me.  I  deny  it.  Was  not  Rome 
the  author  of  law  and  order  in 
Europe?  Was  not  Greece  the  teacher 
of  the  world  in  art,  and  Judsea  in 
religion?  I  feel  that  our  Latin  race 
has  capacities  for  greater  things  than 
the  others,  if  she  could  use  them.  I 
do  not  believe  we  are  doomed.  But 
France  is  poisoned.  We  have  drunk 
the  double  cup  of  poison ;  the  poison 
of  Ultramontanism  and  the  poison  of 
atheism;  the  poison  of  reactionary 
despotism  and  the  poison  of  revolu- 
tionary anarchy.  We  have  come  to 
this ;  we  must  adore  the  Pope,  or  blas- 
pheme God.  And  so  it  is  civil  war 
with  us ;  war  between  husband  and 
wife  ;  war  between  the  memories  of 
childhood  and  the  impossibility  of 
believing  degrading  superstitions. 

"  But  is  a  Catholic  reform  possible  ? 
As  I  read  to  you  from  M.  de  Laveleye, 
I  shall  read  from  M.  Renan.  You  need 
not  cry  out  against  his  name ;  he  has 
a  right  to  be  heard,  though  we  do  not 
agree  with  him.  He  sees  the  good 
that  would  come  from  Catholic  reform 
were  it  possible.  '  This  is  our  present 
state,'  he  writes  in  La  Reforms  intel- 
lectuelle  et  morale,  '  We  cannot  live 
either  with  Catholicism  or  without  it. 
Were  a  Catholic  reform  possible  we 


should  all  welcome  it  only  too  gladly ; 
but  I  fear  it  is  not.     And  yet  if  it 
only  were — and  I  do  not  think  it  true 
that    discussion    of    religious    reform 
must  lead  only  to  schism — if  it  only 
were  possible,  we  should  see  the  horizon 
of  Catholicism,  now  so  closed  in,  spread 
out  to  an   unthought  of  distance  and 
depth.'    And  again,  in  his  book  L' Anti- 
christ,  M.  Renan   sees   that  it  is  the 
Court  of  Rome  which  has  acted  fatally 
and  cut  off  all  future  for  the  liberal 
Catholic,    as   in    the  time   of  Monta- 
lembert,  so   now.     And  Italy,  where 
Rome   is,  knows    how   to  distinguish 
between  Catholicism  and  the  Papacy. 
Is  not  their   king   respected,  does  he 
not  receive    sacraments  ?      Yet   he   is 
excommunicated.  The  taking  of  Rome 
by  the  king  may  be  a  means  of  rescuing 
Catholicism   from   the   hands   of    the 
oligarchy  who  are  strangling  it ;  that 
may  afterwards  be  recognised  to  have 
been  for  the   Church  as  fortunate  an 
event  as  was  the  taking  of  Jerusalem. 
I  have  respect  for  the  venerable  pontiff 
who  is  now  Pope ;  but  I  say  we  must 
look  to  the  temporal  power  to  rescue 
the  Church  from  the  oligarchy  round 
the    papal    throne.      The    other    day 
the  Blessed  Virgin  appeared  in  Hun- 
gary    [laughter]     and    the     peasants 
flocked  to  see  her.    Well,  the  emperor, 
the   Catholic    emperor,  just  made   his 
soldiers  send  the  people  back  to  their 
cottages   and   ploughs.     And  that   is 
what  your  government  did  not  do,  but 
what    it    ought    to  have    done    at   La 
Salette,  when  the  bishop  actually  had 
shut  up  the  chapel   and  tried  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  silly  nonsense.     In  truth 
the  Blessed  Virgin  seems  to  be  never 
in  one  place ;  there  is  not  much  use, 
some  one  said,  to  pray  to  her,  for  you 
never  know  where  she  is.     [Laughter.] 
I    am    not    insulting   the   Mother    of 
Christ,  not    insulting    her  who  spoke 
the  words  we  have  just  sung  in  the 
Magnificat  ;  but  I  am  insulting  your 
sottes    billevestes.      And   that    bishop 
knew  what  to  think  of  them,  and  others 
know  what    to  think   of  them ;    and 
then  such  men  give  in  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  of  the  ignorant  and  foolish  ! 
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I  say  our  consciences  now  have  got 
accustomed  to  yield.  What  did  even 
Archbishop  Darboy  say  to  me  after 
the  Vatican  Council  1  I  said,  '  Now 
what  will  you  do  1 '  And  he  answered 
with  a  look  of  fine  irony  :  '  I  opposed 
the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility  ;  as  a 
theologian  I  thought  it  inopportune  ; 
as  a  man  I  thought  it  absurd.  But 
after  all,  that  is  not  everything ;  it  is 
not  of  such  supreme  importance.'  And 
another  said  to  me  :  *  Oh  !  but  it  is 
only  when  the  Pope  speaks  ex  cathedrd 
that,  he  is  infallible ;  and  to  decide 
when  he  is  infallible  is  a  nice  and 
difficult  question.' 

"  And  so  my  serious  critics  say  to 
me  now  :  You  are  illogical.  Those  men 
were  right ;  it  is  all  or  nothing.  They 
tell  me  I  must  believe  in  the  infallible 
Pope  if  I  believe  in  a  personal  God ; 
that  I  should  receive  miracles  of  to-day, 
if  I  receive  miracles  of  the  Gospel.  I 
say  these  are  historical,  and  those  are 
not.  I  say,  as  in  politics,  so  in  re- 
ligion, truth  is  in  the  centre — centre 
droit  ou  centre  gauche,  comme  vous  vou- 
drez.  If  I  did  not  believe  that ;  if  I 
thought  France  had  to  hang  on  either 
horn  of  the  dilemma,  all  or  nothing, 
Pap;  icy  or  Atheism,  then  I  should  fly 
from  France,  if  only  for  my  son's  sake. 
But  I  will  not  believe  it.  The  real 
France  is  there,  with  the  dagger  of 
superstition  and  with  the  dagger  of 
scepoicism  both  striking  her,  but  she 
has  not  been  killed  by  their  blows. 
She  will  not  accept  the  alternatives 
offered  her.  If  I,  as  a  man  needing 
religion,  as  a  Frenchman,  if  I  had  to 
accept  the  papal  superstition,  I  should 
go,  ]  should  be  a  Jew  or  a  Mussulman 
rathor  than  an  absolute  Catholic.  Oh  ! 
France,  my  mother  !  we  are  striving 
to  set  you  free,  bound  as  you  are  to 
the  1  wo  hideous  corpses  of  base  super- 
stition and  mad  atheism.  And  your 
soul  is  alive,  and  will  yet  be  free  !  " 

The  summary  of  M.  Loy son's  words 
gives  but  an  awkward  form  to  what 
was  expressed  with  so  much  power, 
with  such  satire,  suggestive  wit,  and 
improssiveness,  and  with  such  ad- 
mirable clearness  of  voice  and  man- 
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ner.  Those  who  have  heard  Le  Pere 
Hyacinthe,  either  of  Notre  Dame  or 
of  Galilean  Reform,  have  no  need  to 
have  that  said  to  them.  But  fury  and 
irritation  are  now  added :  a  certain 
measure  of  ranting  must  be  noticed 
by  every  one  at  the  close  ;  and  the 
effect  on  his  audience  is  clearly  weaker 
than  at  the  earlier  and  better  parts 
of  the  discourse.  It  is  a  physical 
pain  to  be  shouted  at  when  you  see 
that  the  speaker  is  not  master  of 
himself,  when  you  hear  his  inarticu- 
lateness. Is  that  all  madness?  you 
ask,  as  you  come  out  of  a  political 
meeting,  and  talk  with  your  fearfully 
wicked  friends  of  the  other  party, 
whose  whole  life  draws  in  every  action 
inspiration  from  the  devil.  You  ask 
the  same  coming  into  the  streets  of 
"  papal  and  atheistic "  Paris,  mixing 
with  the  groups  of  families,  with  all 
the  simple  faithful  life  lived  out  there 
so  much  before  our  eyes :  the  men 
carrying  their  little  children,  the  young 
women  helping  the  old,  the  careful 
decency,  cleanliness,  economy,  and  self- 
respect  ;  and  in  the  churches  the  re- 
cueillement  of  so  many,  only  seated 
there  it  may  be,  but  withdrawn  to 
peace  and  refreshment  of  spirit,  pray- 
ing too,  perhaps,  for  the  children  whose 
education  they  are  so  anxious  about, 
that  it  may  not  be  cut  off  from  re- 
ligion; and  now  in  that  November 
season  especially  praying  for  those 
loved  ones  lost  to  them  here,  but 
the  very  thought  of  whom  purifies 
the  lives  of  those  they  have  left. 
Those  mourners  are  not  daring  to 
look  on  the  majesty  of  death  with 
tranquil  look,  but  they  have  their 
hearts  full  of  love,  of  longing,  of  hope. 
Religion,  in  fact,  is  with  them,  around 
them,  in  them.  Would  not  M.  Loyson 
perhaps  think  that  Bossuet  was  right 
when  he  said  that  the  power  of  God 
may  stretch  further  than  you  ttiink, 
and  even  as  far  as  papists'?  Controversy 
and  protesting,  protesting  and  contro- 
versy, they  soon  take  one  from  the  solid 
ground  of  experience  into  the  "  wingy 
mysteries  of  divinity  and  airy  subtleties 
of  religion,"  where  you  may  indeed 
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adore  in  peace,  but  where  you  gene- 
rally must  fight  in  impotent  fury. 
M.  Loyson  exhausts  both  himself  and 
his  hearers.  You  are  frightened,  hor- 
rified, wearied;  you  come  out  into 
the  real  world,  and  you  feel  what  a 
fantastic  monstrosity  is  the  picture 
that  has  just  been  given  you  of  it. 

Of  course,  M.  Loyson's  difficulties 
are  the  initial  difficulties  of  every 
reform,  schism,  or  sect.  And,  indeed, 
I  am  far  from  the  insolence  or  the 
temerity  of  blaming  him,  of  daring  to 
blame  him,  or  of  suspecting  his  honesty 
and  integrity.  But  it  has  always  filled 
me,  and  I  suppose  many  others,  with  a 
feeling  of  profound  sadness  to  see 
him  now  and  to  think  of  him  as  he 
was  before.  He  had  a  great  field 
to  work  in  then,  and  could  assume 
agreement  with  a  great  body  support- 
ing and  consoling  him,  waiting  for  his 
help  in  religious  life  and  faith,  not 
always  and  for  ever  at  his  bidding, 
protesting  against  their  neighbours' 


creed,  and  so  consuming  themselves  in 
fury  over  what  must  be — but  are  not 
— the  consequences  of  that  creed  in 
their  neighbours'  lives. 

The  wild  outburst  at  the  end  of  his 
sermon  over,  he  sat  in  the  pulpit 
shading  his  face,  that  painfully-dis- 
tressed face,  while  the  people  poured 
out,  their  intellects  and  wits  so  much 
awakened,  but  with  no  prayer,  no 
reverence  to  the  reserved  sacrament, 
no  blessing  with  the  holy  water  on 
going  away — none  of  these  outward 
signs  which  M.  Loyson  at  least  desires 
should  express  the  stirring  of  the  heart, 
the  love  and  yearning  of  religion  in 
the  soul  turning  to  God.  His  work  is 
the  initial  destructive  work,  perhaps 
necessary  now,  as  often  before.  But 
to  our  religious  moments,  our  moments 
of  love,  reverence,  and  sympathy,  how 
painful  and  unreal  it  is,  how  dreadful 
even ! 

W.  F.  STOCKLEY. 
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OF  all  the  brilliant  acts  of  his 
vigorous  and  eventful  viceroy alty  there 
was  probably  not  one  to  which  Lord 
Dalhousie  looked  back  with  greater 
pride  and  satisfaction  than  his  sub- 
jugation of  the  Sikh  Kingdom  of  the 
Punjab.  He  had  found  it  a  foreign 
country  upon  our  frontier  ;  he  had  left 
it  an  integral  part  of  our  Empire  in 
India.  A  country  whose  people,  under 
the  successor  of  Runjeet  Singh,  had 
been  torn  by  internecine  strife,  given 
over  to  the  license  of  a  military  caste, 
and  virulent  in  smothered  execration 
of  the  Feringhees,  had,  in  a  few  years, 
under  his  protection  become  one  of 
the  most  peaceable,  best  ordered,  and 
most  docile  provinces  of  the  British 
Crown.  To  accomplish  this  the 
Governor-General  had  brought  to  bear 
upon*  the  situation  all  that  keenness  of 
purpose  and  indomitable  energy  for 
which  he  was  so  remarkable  ;  and  he 
had  never  wearied  of  making  the 
Punjab  System  at  once  the  model  and 
the  envy  of  every  external  Residency. 
The  new  province,  indeed,  was  the 
very  apple  of  his  eye,  and  nothing  was 
too  good  for  it.  He  had  garrisoned  it 
with  his  choicest  troops,  ruled  it 
through  his  ablest  lieutenants,  given 
it,  in  short,  so  many  advantages,  that 
it  was  whispered,  if  he  had  succeeded 
so  well  in  the  Punjab,  it  had  been  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest  of  India.  His 
eaglo  eye  had  swept  over  the  whole 
peninsula,  and  wherever  a  promising 
civilian  or  a  likely  soldier  had  been 
visible,  he  had  been  caught  up  and 
cast  into  the  administrative  crucible 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Sutlej 
rivers. 

In  the  palace  at  Lahore  reigned  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence,  "  the  foremost  man 
in  India,"  and  his  brother,  afterwards 
so  famous  as  John  Lawrence  of  the 
Punjab,  and  to  these  two  men  of 


Derry  there  had  been  joined  a  third, 
Robert  Montgomery,  who  having 
played  with  them  as  a  boy  on  the 
shores  of  the  Foyle,  had  now  come  to 
work  with  them  as  a  man  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Ravi.  Hardly  less  remark- 
able were  their  assistants.  Frederick 
Mackeson  ruled  at  Peshawur  ;  beyond 
the  snow-crowns  on  its  horizon 
Herbert  Edwardes  was  busy  in  the 
valley  of  the  four  hundred  forts ;  the 
name  of  Lumsden  was  fast  becoming  a 
word  to  conjure  with  amidst  the 
Eusufzais ;  while,  up  amongst  the 
mountain  crags  of  the  Hazra,  the 
relentless  Nicholson  was  struggling  to 
flog  out  of  the  fakeers  their  too 
unbounded  admiration  for  him,  which 
had  assumed  the  unpalatable  form  of 
the  apotheosis  and  worship  of  Nikkal- 
Seyn.  These  were  but  a  tithe  ;  Becher 
and  Abbott,  Lake  and  Taylor,  Vans 
Agnew  and  Cocks,  and  many  others, 
were  all  playing  their  parts.  There, 
too,  Neville  Chamberlain  was  disciplin- 
ing his  famous  horse;  the  pitiless 
Hodson  grinding  his  terrible  sword  ; 
Daly  teaching  his  Guides  how  to  march 
and  fight ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
Robert  Napier  building  his  magnificent 
roads. 

Of  all  these  Assistant  Commissioner- 
ships,  the  most  important  was  that  of 
Peshawur,  a  valley  extending  along 
the  banks  of  the  Cabul  river  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Khyber  Pass,  inhabited 
by  some  of  the  wildest  and  most  war- 
like of  the  tribes  of  central  Asia. 
"  Peshawur,"  wrote  John  Lawrence. 
"  is  unlike  any  other  place  except  per- 
haps Bunnoo.  In  these  two  districts 
all  the  people  have  been  robbers  and 
murderers  from  their  cradles."  Years 
previously  Runjeet  Singh  had  wrenched 
it  from  the  grasp  of  the  Cabul  Ameer. 
But  the  Afghans  had  never  reconciled 
themselves  to  its  loss,  and  still  from 
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the  mountains  overhead  eyed  it  with 
longing  glances.  The  man  at  that 
moment  seated  on  the  Cabul  throne 
was  Dost  Mahommed,  that  very  Dost 
whom  the  insane  policy  of  Lord  Auck- 
land had  first  driven  into  exile  at  the 
bayonet-point,  and  then  perforce  per- 
mitted to  reconquer  his  inheritance. 
No  one  knew  better  than  he  the  exact 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  British 
power.  If  he  could  remember  the 
victorious  march  of  the  avenging  legions 
of  Nott  and  Pollock,  he  could  remem- 
ber, no  less  distinctly,  the  despairing 
plunge  of  Elphinstone's  column  into 
the  snows  of  the  Sulimani.  John 
Lawrence,  who  on  the  removal  of  his 
great  brother  to  Rajpootana,  had  suc- 
ceeded to  unhampered  control  of  the 
Punjab,  was  well  aware  of  this,  and 
being  aware  of  it  was  conscious  that 
the  Afghan  armies  hung  in  the  passes 
of  the  Sulimani,  ready  at  the  first  sign 
of  weakness  on  our  part,  to  drop  down 
into  the  valley  and  recover  their  own 
again.  He  therefore  felt  that  it  was 
vital  that  we  should  be  represented  at 
Peshawur  by  an  officer  upon  whose 
judgment  and  discretion  we  could  rely, 
and  who,  above  all  things,  should 
possess  the  gift  of  managing  the  in- 
tractable, fanatical,  and  warlike  trans- 
Indus  tribes. 

Now  it  so  chanced  that  Colonel 
Frederick  Mackeson,  the  first  Com- 
missioner of  Peshawur,  for  all  his  in- 
disputable talents,  was  in  John 
Lawrence's  opinion  by  no  means  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place.  Able 
soldier  and  politician  Lawrence  allowed 
him  to  be  ;  but  he  held  that  he  was  no 
administrator,  and  so  lacked  the  one 
great  essential  for  his  office — the  power 
of  inspiring  confidence  in  those  over 
whom  he  ruled.  When,  therefore,  in 
September,  1853,  the  news  flashed 
down  to  Lahore  that  the  knife  of  an 
Afghan  cobbler  had  let  the  life-blood 
out  of  poor  Mackeson,  John  Lawrence, 
while  deeply  regretting  the  cause,  seized 
the  opportunity  of  impressing  upon 
Lord  Dalhousie  the  necessity  of  this 
time  appointing  the  right  man,  and  of 
insisting  that  in  his  opinion  there  was 


no  doubt  at  all  that  that  man  was 
Herbert  Edwardes.  "  After  thinking 
well  over  the  subject,"  he  wrote,  "  and 
comparing  in  my  mind  his  qualities 
with  those  possessed  by  others,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  would 
much  prefer  to  have  him  there."  Lord 
Dalhousie  proved,  however,  to  have  a 
candidate  of  his  own,  no  less  a  man 
than  the  Bayard  of  India,  James  Out- 
ram  himself.  This  was  by  no  means 
to  Lawrence's  liking.  Outram,  he  in- 
sisted, grand,  noble  fellow  though  he 
was,  was  not  the  man  for  Peshawur. 
Probably  he  was  right,  and  as  no  man 
in  India  had  more  influence  than  he 
over  the  masterful  spirit  of  the  Gover- 
nor-General he  won  the  day.  Edwardes 
received  the  appointment.  "In  the 
whole  range  of  Indian  charges,"  wrote 
Lord  Dalhousie  to  him,  "  I  know  none 
which  at  the  present  time  is  more 
arduous  than  the  Commissionership  of 
Peshawur.  Holding  it  you  hold  the 
outpost  of  our  Indian  Empire.  Your 
past  career  and  your  personal  qualities 
and  abilities  give  me  the  assurance 
that,  in  selecting  you,  I  have  chosen 
well  for  its  command.  God  speed  you 
in  it  for  your  own  sake,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  Empire."  Two  years  later, 
on  laying  down  the  great  office  he  had 
so  ably  filled,  the  dying  man  took  leave 
of  Edwardes  with  these  words :  "  I 
thank  you  most  heartily  and  most 
warmly  for  the  very  able  and  success- 
ful and  willing  services  by  which  you 
have  aided  me  in  the  administration  of 
this  great  land."  The  prescience  of 
John  Lawrence  had  been  magnificently 
demonstrated. 

Late  in  1855  Major  Edwardes  took 
up  his  residence  in  Peshawur.  He 
found  himself  in  one  of  the  most  fana- 
tical Mahommedan  cities  of  Upper  India, 
in  the  midst  of  a  people  who  regarded 
deceit  as  the  first  of  virtues,  and  who 
in  his  own  expressive  words,  "  wear 
arms  as  we  wear  clothes,  and  use  them 
as  we  use  knives  and  forks."  While 
across  the  border,  ever  ready  to  spring, 
crouched  the  Afghan  tiger,  which  we 
had  roused  without  taming  and 
wounded  without  disabling.  To  an 
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officer  of  thirty-four  summers  such  a 
charge  was,  indeed,  a  heavy  one  ;  but 
thore  was  in  Herbert  Edwardes  an 
aptitude  for  dealing  with  such  elements 
that  amounted  to  absolute  genius.  As 
wroh  all  great  rulers,  the  roots  of  his 
success  were  grounded  in  truth  and 
sympathy.  By  the  one  he  insured  re- 
spect, by  the  other  he  won  confidence. 
Mon,  who  had  never  known  justice  other 
than  they  could  win  by  their  own  right 
arms,  learned  under  his  influence  to 
lay  aside  the  sword  and  trust  to  the 
judge  ;  others,  who  had  practised  fraud 
because  they  found  it  answered  best, 
woke  up  suddenly  to  the  fact  that 
under  their  new  condition  honesty  was 
th(\  best  policy  ;  while  by  a  ready 
syi  apathy  with  all  their  nobler  quali- 
ties, their  valour,  their  patriotism, 
their  independence,  he  strove  to  foster 
all  that  was  chivalrous  in  their  natures 
at  the  expense  of  all  that  was  mean. 

The  very  first  act  of  his  reign  was 
typical  of  the  man.  A  system  of 
espionage  had  grown  up  under  his 
predecessor.  It  was  at  once  abolished. 
Relationships  founded  upon  mutual 
distrust  could  not,  he  felt,  be  anything 
but  rotten  at  the  core.  He  therefore 
assembled  in  durbar  the  representatives 
of  all  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and 
placed  the  situation  frankly  before 
them.  Let  them  be  loyal  and  honest 
in  1  heir  dealings  with  him,  and  in  re- 
turn he  would  open  to  them  all  the 
advantages  of  civilisation  ;  but  let 
them  deviate  from  that  path,  and  the 
arm  of  the  great  White  Power  should 
be  raised  to  strike  them  to  the  dust. 
Not  that  Edwardes  had  any  intention 
of  plunging  into  that  most  hopeless  of 
all  warfares,  a  Border  struggle  on  the 
mountains.  Because  a  shot  was  fired 
or  a  camel  stolen,  he  was  not  going  to 
waste  his  men's  lives  among  the  boul- 
ders of  the  Afridi  Hills.  It  was  his 
policy  to  make  the  crime  carry  its  own 
punishment.  Thus,  when  a  tribesman 
of  the  Sheranees  snapped  a  pistol 
point-blank  at  an  English  native  envoy 
journeying  through  the  Khyber  to 
Cabal,  and  his  friends  refused  to  hand 
him  over  to  justice,  instead  of  sending 


a  regiment  to  waste  itself  in  the 
mountain  in  a  futile  effort  to  secure 
the  offender,  Edwardes  adopted  thf» 
simple  expedient  of  barring  out  the 
whole  tribe  from  the  Peshawur  mar- 
kets. And  thus,  by  compelling  them 
to  trade  through  the  medium  of  their 
neighbours,  a  process  in  which  they 
were  certain  to  be  well  swindled, 
he  quickly  reduced  them  to  sending  an 
old  Grey- beard  to  sue  for  peace.  "  How 
many  matchlockmen,"  casually  in- 
quired the  Commissioner,  "  would  the 
Sheranees  put  into  the  field  in  cage  of 
necessity  ?  "  To  the  bent  of  an  Afghan 
mind  this  question  presented  a  mag- 
nificent opportunity  of  exaggerating  at 
once  the  strength  and  importance  of 
his  people.  Swelling,  therefore,  with 
pride,  the  ambassador  rejoined  that  a 
thousand  men  were  at  any  hour  ready 
to  serve  the  British  Government.  In 
that  case,  remarked  the  unsophisti- 
cated Feringhee,  he  would  compromise 
matters  by  a  fine  of  one  rupee  for 
every  matchlock  man.  And  the  Grey- 
beard returned,  discomfited  and  dis- 
credited, to  raise  the  money  from  his 
sarcastically  indignant  people,  who 
from  thenceforth  retained  a  much  more 
exalted  opinion  of  the  diplomatic 
talents  of  the  Sahib  at  Peshawur. 

But  no  matter  how  much  acumen  or 
even  inspiration  he  might  display  in 
his  dealings  with  the  tribal  hillsmen, 
no  one  was  better  aware  than  Edwardes 
that  such  efforts  could  but  touch  the 
fringe  of  his  difficulties.  The  real 
heart  of  the  whole  frontier  question 
was  Cabul.  So  long  as  every  attack 
upon  us  was  received  there,  if  not 
with  open,  at  any  rate  with  covert 
sympathy,  so  long  as  every  offender 
who  fled  through  the  Khyber  was  sure 
of  hospitality  and  protection,  so  long 
our  relations  with  the  Ameer  were 
bound  to  remain  strained  and  unsatis- 
factory. This  tension  of  public  temper 
had  been  roughly  exposed  in  the  light 
of  the  events  which  had  followed  the 
assassination  of  Mackeson.  There  was 
not  probably  a  single  European  in  the 
valley  who  had  not  seen  in  the  knife 
of  the  fanatical  cobbler  a  preconcerted 
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signal  between  Cabul  and  Peshawur. 
Troops  had  been  ordered  up  from  the 
Punjab  ;  men  on  the  spot  had  slept  in 
their  boots,  with  their  swords  by  their 
sides,  in  hourly  expectation  that  the 
populace  would  break  into  revolt,  and 
that  the  drums  of  the  invading 
Afghans  would  sound  in  the  passes 
overhead.  The  crisis,  it  is  true,  proved 
to  be  merely  a  panic  ;  but,  with  the 
evidence  of  its  existence  before  his 
eyes,  it  could  hardly  have  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  new  Warden  of  the 
Marches  that  the  true  solution  of  the 
difficulty  lay  in  the  resumption  of 
friendly  intercourse  with  Cabul,  in  the 
negotiation,  if  possible,  of  a  treaty  in 
which  "  bygones  should  be  bygones," 
and  the  hand  of  the  clock  of  time  set 
back  to  that  happy  hour  at  which  it 
had  pointed  before  Lord  Auckland 
ordered  the  British  troops  into  the 
Khyber  Pass. 

But  was  it  possible  ?  There  was 
one  statesman,  at  any  rate,  and  he  the 
one  whose  opinion  was  above  all 
others  likely  to  carry  most  weight  at 
Calcutta,  who  held  emphatically  that 
it  was  not,  though,  in  their  admiration 
for  their  hero,  his  biographers  have 
been  apt  to  overlook  the  fact.  Yet 
there  probably  never  lived  a  man  for 
whom  it  was  less  necessary  to  gather 
where  he  had  not  sown,  than  for  John 
Lawrence  of  the  Punjab.  "  He 
seemed,"  wrote  Sir  John  Kaye,  in  a 
glowing  panegyric  of  his  many  virtues, 
"  to  be  continually  toiling  onwards, 
upwards,  as  if  life  were  not  meant  for 
repose,  with  the  grand  princely  motto, 
1 1  serve,'  inscribed  in  characters  of 
light  on  his  forehead.  He  served  God 
as  unceasingly  as  he  served  the  state ; 
and  set  before  all  his  countrymen  in 
the  Punjab  the  true  pattern  of  a 
Christian  gentleman.  Under  his  rule 
there  was  little  or  none  of  that  great 
scandal  which  made  our  names  a  hiss- 
ing and  a  reproach  in  Afghanistan. 
Our  English  officers,  for  the  most  part, 
lived  pure  lives  in  that  heathen  land  ; 
and  private  immorality  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  John  Lawrence  grew  in- 
to a  grave  public  offence."  Such  was  the 


Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Punjab.  If 
in  what  followed  he  and  Edwardes 
found  themselves  officially  opposed, 
their  private  friendship  never  grew 
dim.  Each  recognised  in  the  other  the 
spirit  of  the  old  English  knight  who 
had  scratched  upon  his  sword  the 
words  "  For  God,  and  for  my  Coun- 
try"; and  when,  years  later,  John 
Lawrence  girt  himself  up  to  take  upon 
his  shoulders  the  burden  of  our  Eastern 
Empire,  it  was  to  the  care  of  Herbert 
Edwardes  that  he  entrusted  his  little 
children  too  delicate  to  brave  the 
dangers  of  an  Indian  sun. 

By  the  beginning  of  1854  Edwardes, 
having  thought  out  his  plans  for  the 
resumption  of  friendly  intercourse  with 
Cabul,  forwarded  his  scheme  to  Law- 
rence, with  the  request  that  he  would 
transmit  it  to  Calcutta.     If,  however, 
he  had  ever  hoped  for  support  from  his 
chief,  he  was  quickly  undeceived.     On 
perhaps  no  mind  in  India  had  the  mis- 
taken policy  of  Lord  Auckland  left  a 
more  lasting  impression  than  upon  that 
of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Pun- 
jab. He  remembered  with  still  fresh  hor- 
ror all  that  had  followed  our  last  inter- 
ference in  the  politics  of  Afghanistan. 
He  had    heard    from   the  lips  of    his 
brother  all  the  terrors  of  1841,  and  he 
had  come  to  regard  any  new  overtures 
as   the  possible  first  step    in  a  fresh 
fiasco.     He  believed  little  in  the  faith 
of  the  Afghans,   still  less  in  that   of 
their  Ameer.     His  own  policy  was  de- 
fined in  the  now  famous  phrase,  "  mas- 
terly inactivity."     You  cannot,  he  was 
wont  to  say,  come  to  terms  with  them, 
because,  first,  "  you  will  never  be  able 
to  get  them  to    make  a  treaty,  and, 
second,  if  they  make  it,  they  will  not 
keep    it."      And   he   would   probably 
have  written  in  letters  of  fire  across 
the  mouth  of  the  Khyber  the  words 
which  the  Italian  poet  has  inscribed 
over  the  portals  of  hell,  as  a  warning 
to  all  his  countrymen  who  cast  their 
eyes  in  that  direction.     He  forwarded, 
it  is  true,  Edwardes's  proposal  to  the 
Governor-General,  but  he  accompanied 
it  with  a  memorandum  of  his  own  in 
which  he  inveighed  with  all  his  powers 
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against  its  adoption.  Now  it  happened 
that  there  was  seated,  at  that  moment, 
upon  the  viceregal  throne  a  statesman 
who  was  capable  of  thinking  and  acting 
for  himself.  Lord  Dalhousie,  Law- 
rence used  himself  to  say,  listened  to 
your  arguments  and  weighed  them, 
bul;  answered  with  "  an  imperial  '  yes  ' 
or  '  no. ' '  On  this  occasion  he  did 
not  belie  the  description.  To  Law- 
rence's declaration  "  that  the  thing 
was  impossible  to  be  done,"  he  replied 
that  he  thought  otherwise.  "I  give 
you,"  he  wrote  to  Edwardes,  "  carte 
blanche,  and  if  you  can  only  bring 
about  such  a  result  as  you  propose  it 
will  be  a  feather  even  in  your  cap  ;" 
and  he  finished  by  proposing  that,  as 
his  chief  was  so  opposed  to  the  attempt, 
the  Commissioner  at  Peshawur  should 
correspond  direct  with  Calcutta,  in- 
stead of  through  the  medium  of  Lahore. 
BUD  that  was  about  the  last  thing 
Edwardes  dreamed  of.  He  was,  what 
that  noble  lady,  Honoria  Lawrence, 
once  described  him  as,  "  one  of 
Nature's  true  nobility."  He  might 
sometimes  disagree  with  Lawrence,  but 
none  the  less  Lawrence  was  his  beloved 
friend  and  trusted  chief;  and  to  the 
end,  though  conscious  that  all  his  re- 
commendations were  criticised  and 
condemned  by  one  of  the  keenest  in- 
tell«3cts  and  most  trenchant  pens  in 
India,  all  his  despatches  reached  Cal- 
cutta through  Lahore. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  track  Edwardes's 
f  ooi  steps  of  success  across  the  Sahara 
of  official  correspondence.  It  is  not 
necossary,  nor  indeed  is  there  space,  to 
show  by  what  incredible  patience,  by 
what  tact,  by  what  mastery,  all  the 
subtleties  and  evasions  of  Asiatic 
diplomacy  were  met  and  overcome.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  show  from  his  own 
words,  both  in  his  private  letters  to 
Edwardes,  and  in  his  public  communica- 
tions with  the  Government,  how  John 
Lawrence  fought  against  the  adoption 
of  that  policy,  the  advantages  of  which 
he  was  one  day  so  warmly  to  acknow- 
ledge. His  view  of  the  negotiations 
was  formulated  in  the  expressive  words, 
"waste  of  time."  It  was  impossible 


to  convince  him  that  Dost  Mahommed 
could  ever  be  converted  into  a  loyal 
friend,  or    that    our    interference    in 
Afghan   politics  could  result  in   any- 
thing but    future    trouble.      To    Ed- 
wardes's contention  that  common  sense 
must  force  upon  the  Ameer  the  advan- 
tage of  keeping  on  good  terms  with  a 
power  that  stood  armed  at  his  gates 
and  could  at  any  moment  crush  him, 
he  replied,  that  nothing  that  we  could 
do  would  make  him  a  real   ally   and 
friend,  and  that  he  "  doubted  whether 
a  treaty  would  be  good  policy  with  the 
Dost,  who  would  only  be  bound  by  it 
as  long  as  he  liked."     While  as  for  the 
proposal  that  we  should  keep  ourselves 
safe  against  the  danger  of  being  drawn 
into  the  net  of  internal  Afghan  politics 
by  guaranteeing   the   Ameer,    in   the 
event  of  his  alliance  with  us  landing 
him  in  difficulties,  not  men  nor  officers, 
but  money,  he  clearly  regarded  it  as 
impossible.  "  I  dare  say  you  are  right," 
he  wrote  to  Edwardes  ;  "  still,  I  cannot 
divest  myself  of  the  idea  that  it  is  a 
mistake,  and  will  end  in  mixing  us  up 
in   Afghan   politics  and   affairs   more 
than  is  desirable.     The  strength  which 
a  treaty   can  give  us  seems  to  be  a 
delusion.     It  will  be  like  the  reed  on 
which,  if  a  man  lean,  it  will  break  and 
pierce  his  hand."    Thus,  not  only  with- 
out  help  from  Lawrence,  but  in  the 
teeth  of  his  determined  opposition,  Ed- 
wardes forced  through  his  treaty  with 
the   Ameer.     It  took  the  Mutiny  to 
drag    from    the    Chief    Commissioner 
the     admission     that     "  as     matters 
have    turned    out    the    arrangements 
were  very  fortunate."     Even  then  he 
went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the 
idea  was  wrong  in  its  conception,  on 
the    extraordinary    ground    that    Ed- 
wardes could   not   have    foreseen    the 
Mutiny.  "  I  told  him,"  wrote  Edwardes 
in    a    letter    to    his    wife,  "that    we 
certainly  did  not  foresee  this  Mutiny, 
but  that  all  treaties  were  made  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  friends  against  a  day 
of  difficulty,  without  reference  to  what 
that  difficulty  might  be." 

And  now,   after  a  year  of  difficult 
negotiation,  the  treaty  was  at  last  ready 
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for  signature.  It  was  but  a  little  docu- 
ment of  three  clauses,  binding  the  two 
nations  in  "  perpetual  peace  and  friend- 
ship," and  the  Afghans,  in  addition, 
as  "  friends  to  the  friends,  and  enemies 
to  the  enemies,"  of  England ;  but  its 
effects  were  destined  to  be  far-reaching. 
Not  one  of  the  compromises  so  dreaded 
by  Lawrence  was  to  be  found  in  the 
text ;  the  aims  set  forth  by  Edwardes 
in  his  original  memorandum  had  been 
attained  without  committing  his 
Government  to  anything  save  an 
acknowledgment  of  existing  frontiers. 
To  accomplish  all  this,  he  had  had  as 
an  assistant  his  native  envoy  at  Cabul, 
Fonjdar  Khan.  That  Fonjdar  who, 
having  ridden  at  his  bridle-arm  through 
the  days  of  the  Mooltan  rebellion,  had 
learned  to  appreciate  the  strength  and 
nobility  of  his  character,  and  was  now 
able  to  convince  the  treacherous  and 
suspicious  Afghans  that,  in  the  Sahib 
at  Peshawur,  they  had  found  an  ally 
truly  above  fear  and  above  reproach, 
who  had  taken  for  his  motto  the  com- 
mand of  the  mystic  western  King,  "  To 
honour  his  own  word  as  if  it  were  his 
God's."  Thus,  between  them,  the 
Pathan  and  the  Englishman  overcame 
the  hesitations  of  Cabul.  Lawrence's 
conviction,  that  the  Afghans  could 
never  be  induced  to  make  a  treaty, 
was  proved  utterly  mistaken.  So 
anxious,  indeed,  was  the  Dost  for  the 
stability  of  the  new  alliance,  that  he 
was  eager  to  come  down  to  India  and  sign 
in  the  presence  of  the  Governor-General 
himself ;  and  when  that  proved  im- 
possible he  nominated  as  his  represen- 
tative the  heir-apparent,  Hyder  Khan, 
with  a  request  that  he  should  be  wel- 
comed at  Peshawur  with  the  highest 
possible  honours. 

Then  was  it  that  Herbert  Edwardes, 
for  ever  giving  the  lie  to  those  veno- 
mous and  puny  spirits  which  could 
only  see  in  his  efforts  for  his  country's 
good  the  assertion  of  his  own  pride, 
taught  them  with  stately  magnanimity 
wherein  true  greatness  lies.  He  had 
been,  he  knew,  selected  by  the  Go- 
vernment to  sign  the  treaty,  in  token 
of  their  admiration  of  his  conduct  of 


the  negotiations.  But  no  sooner  did 
the  appeal  of  the  Ameer  reach  Pe- 
shawur, than,  all  forgetful  of  self, 
he  wrote  to  Calcutta  to  insist  upon 
the  necessity  of  humouring  their  ally 
and  of  entrusting  the  signature  to  the 
chief  officer  of  the  Punjab,  John  Law- 
rence. It  was  done—"  much,"  wrote 
Lord  Dalhousie,  in  the  name  of  the 
Government, r"  against  the  wish  of  us 
all.  I  am  exceedingly  vexed  that  you 
should  not  have  had,  as  I  intended 
you  should,  the  crowning  credit  of 
bringing  to  a  close  the  negotiations 
you  have  conducted  so  well  and  so 
successfully."  A  day  later  came  a 
letter  from  Lawrence,  announcing 
that  he  had  received  notification  of 
the  change  in  the  intentions  of  the 
Government.  "  I  wish  myself,"  he 
concluded,  "  that  you  were  to  do  it, 
sincerely.  I  so  far  agree  with  the 
Govern  or- General  that  I  think  all  the 
merit  of  the  affair,  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  yours." 

So  the  Afghan  Prince  and  the  Irish 
Governor  met  and  signed  their  treaty 
by  the  Khyber  mouth,  and  went  on 
their  respective  ways,  the  one  mildly 
appreciative  of  his  success,  the  other 
with  a  growl  of  relief  to  Nicholson 
that,  so  far,  at  any  rate,  no  harm  had 
been  done.  But  already  his  irre- 
pressible lieutenant  was  preparing 
fresh  anxieties  for  him.  The  treaty 
just  signed  Edwardes  regarded  as  an 
instalment,  important  no  doubt,  but 
still  only  an  instalment  of  what  might 
be  done  to  draw  the  two  powers  more 
closely  together.  Lord  Dalhousie  had 
gone  home  to  die,  but  Lord  Canning 
had  proved  apt  to  adopt  the  policy  on 
which  his  predecessor  had  set  his  seal. 
And  so,  before  two  years  were  out, 
John  Lawrence  found  himself  on  the 
brink  of  renewed  negotiations  with  the 
Ameer.  He  was  to  come  up  to  Pe- 
shawur, and  there  arrange  with  the 
Dost  in  person  the  terms  of  a  regular 
alliance.  That  he  was  still  uncon- 
vinced may  be  gathered  from  the 
terms  in  which  he  wrote  to  Edwardes 
of  the  proposed  interview :  "It  ap- 
pears to  me  we  shall  get  nothing  out 
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of  the  Ameer,  except  by  paying 
i  hrough  the  nose  for  it ;  and  this 
being  the  case,  I  would  not  bring  on 
i.n  interview."  Nevertheless,  it  was 
done.  On  January  26th,  1857,  the 
second  treaty  was  signed.  Barely 
four  months  later  the  sepoys  rose  at 
Meerut,  and  the  Mutiny  began. 

Then  at  last  John  Lawrence  under- 
stood what  had  been  gained.  Then, 
at  last,  it  was  forced  upon  him  that 
Ids  second  great  objection, — that  the 
treaty,  if  made,  would  not  be  kept — 
had,  like  the  first,  been  blown  as  dust 
before  the  wind.  How,  if  to  mutiny 
had  been  added  invasion,  would  he 
have  held  the  Punjab,  much  less  been 
able  to  accomplish  the  capture  of  Delhi? 
As  it  was,  he  was  all  for  throwing 
Peshawur  as  a  sop  to  Cabul,  and  re- 
tiring behind  the  Indus,  till  Edwardes's 
passionate  appeals  to  Lord  Canning 
brought  back  the  famous  telegram, 
''Hold  on  to  Peshawur  to  the  last." 
';  The  Punjab,"  Lawrence  declared, 
''has  saved  the  Bengal  Presidency." 
Ye'fc  !  but  Peshawur  saved  the  Punjab. 
When  the  good  news  began  to  come  in 
i'rom  Delhi,  one  of  the  great  Sikh 
Sirdars,  on  being  exultingly  informed 
of  it,  paid  little  attention,  but  asked 
significantly,  "  What  news  from  Pe- 
shawur ?  "  "  Excellent  ;  all  quiet 
nhere,"  answered  his  informant. 
•'But  why  do  you  always  ask  so  anxious- 
ly about  Peshawur? "  The  Sikh  hesi- 
tated, and  then  taking  his  scarf  began 
rolling  it  from  the  corner.  "  See,"  he 
said,  "  if  Peshawur  goes,  the  whole 
Punjab  will  be  rolled  up  in  rebellion 
<ike  this."  Still  nothing  could  have 
saved  us  if  the  Afghan  armies  had 
swept  through  the  Khyber ;  and  to 
che  Afghans  the  re-conquest  of  Pesha- 
wur was  an  eternal  hope.  "  Hear  the 
aews  from  Delhi  !  "  they  would  scream, 
bursting  into  the  durlar,  and  flinging 
Dheir  turbans  wrathfully  at  the  feet 
of  the  Ameer.  "  See  the  difficulties 
che  Feringhees  are  in  down  below  ! 
Are  you  a  Mahommedan  1  Why  don't 
you  lead  us  on  to  take  advantage  of 
them,  and  win  Peshawur  back?" 
But  the  old  man  stood  firm.  "  I  have 


an  alliance,"  he  said,  "  with  the  British 
Government ;  and  come  what  may,  I 
will  keep  it  till  death  ! " 

Little  wonder  then  if  Edwardes  as 
he  faced  his  own  mutinous  regiments 
in  the  valley,  felt  proud  that  it  was 
owing  to  his  foresight  that  the  Afghans 
were  not  gathering  in  the  passes  over- 
head. For,  as  he  said,  if  the  Ameer 
had  once  lifted  the  banner  of  Islam, 
the  English  must  have  been  driven 
towards  their  ships,  though  how  many 
would  have  reached  them  was  another 
matter.  Little  wonder  then  if,  as  he 
watched  the  tribal  levies,  recruited 
from  the  very  men  who  but  for  his 
foresight  would  have  been  nocking  to 
the  green  flag,  and  the  enlistment  of 
whom  Lawrence  had  at  first  so  per- 
emptorily forbidden,  marching  off  to 
Delhi,  he  felt  that  he  had  deserved 
well  of  his  country.  "  Verily,"  cried 
one  of  the  chieftains,  hurling  his  tur- 
ban at  Edwardes's  feet,  "  I  believe  you 
are  the  author  himself  of  .ZEsop's 
fables.  See  what  you  have  done  !  If 
the  frontier  men  kill  the  enemy — well ; 
if  the  enemy  kills  them, — better  still ! 
Now  I  know  that  you  are  the  wisest 
man  that  was  ever  known  ! " 

Well  might  he  say  that  the  nego- 
tiations of  the  Afghan  treaties  was 
the  greatest  service  he  had  ever  ren- 
dered his  country.  But  the  know- 
ledge of  it  was  his  only  reward.  No 
word  printed  or  spoken  of  public 
thanks  ever  came  to  him.  Perhaps 
had  Lord  Dalhousie  lived  the  acknow- 
ledgment might  have  been  made.  But 
the  great  Viceroy  came  home  only  to 
die,  and  John  Lawrence,  who  alone 
besides  knew  the  whole  truth,  was  a 
ruler  ever  chary  of  praise,  holding, 
with  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington, 
that  a  man  should  always  do  his  duty, 
and  that  to  thank  him  for  performing 
it  was  but  to  "  fill  his  head  with  wind." 
As  for  Edwardes,  he  was  the  last  man 
to  claim  anything  for  himself.  When, 
after  the  Mooltan  outbreak,  Lord  Dal- 
housie had  inquired  of  him  what 
honours  he  should  beg  for  him  from 
the  Queen,  he  replied  in  these  words  : 
"  The  reward  that  I  would  ask,  and 
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that  would  please  me  best,  is  that  the 
native  officers  who  have  served  me  so 
faithfully  may  be  well  rewarded.  I 
would  ask  you  to  give  Fonjdar  Khan 
and  Siwur  Khan  &jagkire  in  perpetu- 
ity and  a  suitable  title."  And  years 
later,  when  pressed  to  make  known  his 
share  in  the  treaties  of  1855—7,  he 
displayed  the  same  simple  self-forget- 
fulness.  "John  Lawrence,"  he  then 
wrote,  "  is  emphatically  a  hard  man  in 
public  matters ;  it  is  a  principle  of  his 
not  to  praise.  Most  unquestionably 
he  is  a  great  public  servant,  and  so  all 


one  has  to  do  is  to  love  him  in  private, 
and  respect  him  in  public.  I  beg  you 
not  to  blow  a  single  blast  on  the  alt- 
horn  of  Fame  for  me."  Nevertheless 
he  enjoyed  perhaps  the  highest  possi- 
ble of  all  rewards,  the  proud  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  served  his  country ; 
and  that  John  Lawrence,  the  man 
whom,  next  to  his  first  friend  and 
master  in  India  Henry  Lawrence,  he 
most  reverenced,  had  learned  to  under- 
stand how  great  the  service  was. 

F.  DIXON. 
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AN  AMERICAN  BRONCHO. 


THERE  are  few  subjects  which  an 
Englishman  discusses  with  more  vigour 
than  the  breaking-in  of  horses,  and,  as 
a  rule,  there  are  none  which  he  knows 
loss  about.  If  he  have  personal  ex- 
perience to  add  weight  to  his  argu- 
ments, he  is  generally  enamoured  of 
some  theory  which  he  would  apply  in 
every  case ;  and  is  indignant  when  he 
hears  that  a  horse  has  been  trained  to 
obedience  in  any  other  way.  Some- 
times he  is  a  humanitarian  whose 
f eelings  are  outraged  by  the  thought  of 
whip  or  spur ;  or  a  disciple  of  Rarey, 
with  belief  in  mysterious  personal 
influence  of  man  over  beast ;  or,  most 
frequently,  a  fox-hunter,  positive  that 
no  horse  could  throw  him  were  he 
once  securely  upon  its  back. 

!•  wonder  if  any  of  these  good  people, 
who  doubtless  have  substantial  grounds 
for  their  several  opinions,  ever  saw  a 
broncho  of  the  prairies  when  he  was 
first  brought  into  contact  with  a  man. 
I  do  not  think  so. 

The  broncho  is  not  an  unknown 
creature  now.  Buffalo  Bill  introduced 
some  modified  specimens  a  few  years 
ago ;  and  accounts  without  number 
have  been  written  of  buck -jumping 
in  all  its  forms.  Yet  I  have  never 
seen  a  description  of  the  break- 
ing-in of  a  broncho  which  really 
brought  out  the  pith  of  the  difficulty 
that  has  to  be  overcome  by  the 
rough-rider  of  the  plains. 

I  would,  therefore,  ask  all  those  who 
wish  to  understand  the  task  a  western 
breaker  of  horses  sometimes  has  before 
him,  to  accompany  me  upon  a  little 
journey  of  five  thousand  miles  or  so, 
to  stand,  as  I  stood  some  years  ago, 
on  the  box  of  an  old  lumber-wagon, 
and  peep  into  the  corral  of  one  Colonel 
Jenson,  a  breeder  of  horses  in  New 
Mexico. 

It  was  early  in  the  afternoon  of  a 


warm  day  in  August,  and  business  was 
to  begin  in  a  few  minutes.  Colonel 
Jenson's  foreman  stood  beside  me  in 
the  wagon,  and  half-a-dozen  cowboys 
were  perched  on  the  stable  roof  opposite. 
Below  us  was  the  corral,  an  enclosure 
about  fifty  yards  square,  and  in  the 
corral  was  the  horse  which  was  to 
receive  its  first  lesson  in  obedience  this 
day. 

I  was  very  sceptical  as  to  the  interest 
of  the  event.  The  broncho  was  not 
very  big,  nor  very  beautiful.  He  only 
stood  fifteen  hands,  and  was  lightly 
built — anything  but  a  formidable 
beast  to  look  at,  the  only  distinctive 
points  about  him  being  a  Roman  nose 
and  a  restless  eye. 

I  could  not  help  remarking  upon  his 
mild  appearance  to  Ezekiel  Yates,  the 
foreman.  Ezekiel  wras  a  short,  bow- 
legged  man,  with  a  wizened,  clean- 
shaven face,  sharp  as  a  weasel's,  round 
as  an  oak-apple,  and  nearly  as  brown. 
When  I  made  my  observations  in  the 
dignified  tone  of  assurance  natural  to 
a  man  who  had  only  been  out  "West  four 
weeks,  Ezekiel's  bright  little  eyes 
gleamed  with  amusement. 

"  Quiet  ?  That  is  so.  It  is  a  way 
of  every  specie  of  devil  in  this  country. 
You  would  get  inside  the  gate,  would 
ye,  to  improve  your  acquaintance  with 
him  ?  I  dessay  you  would.  I  will 
undertake  to  lay  my  life  that  there 
ain't  in  all  this  world  a  greater  fool 
than  an  Englishman.  Nay,  nay,  do 
not  hold  back.  I  would  not  spoil  the 
chance  of  a  man  findin'  a  short  road 
to  Heaven  for  a  gold  dollar,  as  long  as 
he  tells  'em  that  he  hoisted  himself. 
See  here ;  a  grizzly — do  ye  know 
what  a  grizzly  is? — well,  a  grizzly 
with  his  head  singed  is  a  safer  critter 
to  interview  by  about  a  mile  than  an 
unbroke  broncho  at  loose  ends  in  a 
corral." 
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I  coughed,  and  subsided.  No  doubt 
Ezekiel  was  chaffing  me.  Was  there 
not  a  grin  upon  the  face  of  every  man 
on  the  stable  roof  ?  Still,  I  did  not  go 
into  the  corral,  and  refrained  from 
venturing  another  opinion  upon  the 
qualities  of  the  horse.  After  a  pause 
Ezekiel  said  mournfully  :  "  I  hed 
counted  upon  putting  this  job  through 
myself  ;  but  the  Boss  blocked  me.  He 
said  we'd  worked  together  too  many 
years  for  me  to  take  chances.  Mebbe 
he's  right.  But  it  is  tough  to  see 
another  man  step  in, — ain't  it  ?  " 

I  murmured  a  polite  assent,  and 
then  racked  my  brain  to  discover  his 
meaning,  for  I  had  been  told  by 
Jenson  that  no  better  rough-rider 
lived  than  Ezekiel  Yates.  At  last,  in 
desperation,  I  hazarded  a  question.  A 
smile  of  ineffable  contempt  came  into 
the  face  of  the  little  man,  and  he  swore 
softly  to  himself.  Finally  he  answered : 
"  What  dew  they  teach  folk  where 
you  come  from  1  I'll  try  again.  This 
broncho  will  be  broke  to-day,  or  killed. 
Two  boys  have  tried  ;  one  was  laid  out 
in  ten  minutes,  with  his  chest  like  a 
apple-pudding  'cos  the  pony  danced  on 
him.  The  other  stuck  to  it  longer, 
but  were  chucked  at  last,  and  his 
skull  flattened  agin  the  paling  there 
like  a  bit  of  soft  lead.  Now  ye  see 
the  chances.  It's  a  job  for  an  old 
hand,  and  even  a  man  who  knoivs  may 
be  tripped  by  such  a  demon.  So  the 
Boss  sent  for  Joe  Starling,  to  make  it 
sure,  slapped  down  double  stakes, 
fity  dollars,  and  there  the  matter 
lays." 

I  began  to  feel  a  little  excited. 
Ezekiel  was  in  earnest,  and  his  words 
were  suggestive.  And  now,  to  set  all 
doubt  at  rest,  a  horseman,  whom  I 
recognized  as  the  person  in  question, 
trotted  in  from  the  west,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  appeared  with  Colonel 
Jenson,  stripped  to  shirt  and  trousers, 
and  ready  for  the  fray. 

I  had  heard  of  Joe  Starling.  He 
was  one  of  the  wildest  characters  in 
the  settlement ;  a  dare-devil,  reckless 
customer,  the  hero  and  god  of  lawless 
men,  and  the  dread — except  when 


wanted — of  all  settlers  fond  of  peace 
and  property.  We  left  our  places, 
and  I  was  introduced  to  the  famous 
Joe,  whom  I  found  to  be  a  slender, 
long  -  limbed  personage,  with  sandy 
beard  and  keen  eyes,  a  modest,  un- 
assuming manner,  and  very  sparing  of 
speech.  I  noticed  that  Jenson,  the 
burliest  and  most  jovial  of  men,  treated 
Joe  with  a  deference  which  struck  me 
as  odd  until  I  learnt  from  actual  ob- 
servation what  kind  of  business  this 
man  had  agreed  to  undertake. 

The  broncho  colt  was  interested  by 
the  proximity  of  a  powerful  roan 
mare  held  by  Joe,  and  now  came  close 
up  to  the  gate  and  sniffed  at  us.  Joe 
observed  the  animal  attentively. 

"  How  many  hev  tried  him,  Run- 
nel?" 

"  Two— smashed  !  " 
"  Likely.     It  is  in  his  eye.     Shall  we 
make  a  start  ? " 

He  mounted  his  mare  as  he  spoke, 
and  uncoiled  a  raw-hide  lariette.  Then 
he  looked  critically  round  upon  us 
all. 

"  I  want  three — Seth  Sincup,  Bill 
Corse,  and  Ezekiel.  Put  'em  down, 
boys." 

The  bars  of  the  corral  gate  were 
drawn  back,  and  Joe  paced  in.  I 
had  returned  to  the  wagon  by  this 
time,  with  Colonel  Jenson,  and  we  had 
a  capital  view  of  the  interior  of  the 
corral. 

Joe  held  his  lasso  in  both  hands, 
his  bridle  hanging  loosely  on  the  mare's 
neck.  She  was  perfectly  trained,  and 
required  neither  guidance  nor  restraint. 
Slowly  she  approached  the  colt,  he  re- 
treating to  the  furthest  corner  of  the 
corral,  showing  that  he  well  knew  the 
significance  of  this  thin  brown  rope, 
and  what  it  could  do.  The  mare  drew 
nearer,  step  by  step,  and  I  fancied  that 
I  could  see  a  mocking  smile  upon  her 
face.  Nearer  and  nearer,  until  with  a 
snort,  and  shake  of  the  head,  the 
broncho  sprang  forward.  Joe  rose  in 
his  stirrups  at  the  same  moment,  and 
swept  the  noose  once  round  his  head. 
A  quick  turn  of  the  mare,  a  cloud  of 
dust  and  a  heavy  fall,  and  then  the 
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colt  was  ori  the  ground,  half-choked 
and  helpless.  Down  went  the  bars 
a^;ain,  and  the  three  chosen  men 
rushed  in.  Two  at  once  sat  down  in  a 
firm  and  unconcerned  manner  upon  the 
head  of  the  fallen  one,  while  Joe  and 
Ezekiel  Yates  proceeded  to  strap  upon 
his  back  a  saddle  and  bridle,  brought 
in  by  the  latter.  This  operation  was 
a  delicate  one,  for  the  prostrate  colt 
struggled  and  lashed  out  desperately. 
Bat  the  men  seemed  utterly  indifferent 
to  the  prospect  of  being  kicked  into 
eternity,  and  accomplished  their  work 
in  a  very  few  minutes.  Joe  tightened 
his  belt. 

"Git,  boys." 

Away  they  went,  scurrying  across 
the  corral  and  through  the  gate  like 
rabbits  to  a  hole,  the  mare  having 
t lotted  out  before  this  of  her  own 
accord. 

I  watched  Joe  breathlessly.  The 
broncho,  free  now  of  lasso  and  men, 
lay  still  a  moment,  then  raised  his 
hoad*and  sneezed.  Two  seconds  passed  ; 
ho  did  not  move,  but  sneezed  again. 
Was  he  hurt  ?  Not  he.  Now,  with 
a  sound  like  the  scream  of  a  maniac, 
ho  leaped  to  his  feet  in  one  bound  and 
spun  round  open-mouthed  to  find  the 
man,  and  seize  him  in  his  teeth.  But 
Joe  was  not  to  be  caught,  and  when 
the  dust  raised  by  the  colt's  quick 
movement  had  subsided,  we  saw  him 
firmly  planted  in  the  saddle,  as  if  he 
meant  to  stay. 

Ezekiel  rejoined  me  now,  and  laid  a 
h;  ind  upon  my  shoulder. 

"  Yer  have  'em  before  ye,  lad.  Two 
dovils.  Which  is  the  stickiest  ?  Ah, 
ah — h  !  bet  on  the  man  this  time." 

I  cannot  give  a  just  idea  in  pen 
ai  id  ink  of  the  excitement  of  the 
scene. 

The  little  horse  with  a  wild  eye  and 
a  big  head  was  now  a  fiend  incarnate. 
H  e  was  not  trying  to  rid  himself  of  his 
rider,  so  much  as  to  destroy  him.  His 
eyes  glowed  like  live  coals,  and  at  inter- 
vals he  repeated  his  shrill  scream  of 
rage — a  challenge  to  the  man.  His 
first  movement,  when  he  felt  the  pres- 
sure of  Joe's  limbs,  was  to  rear  erect, 


and  attempt  to  throw  himself  back- 
wards. A  blow  between  the  ears  with 
the  butt  end  of  a  quirt  (Mexican  riding- 
whip)  brought  him  quickly  down  again. 
Then  he  arched  his  back  like  an  angry 
cat,  gathered  his  feet  under  him  and 
"let  fly" — as  I  never  saw  a  horse 
buck  before  or  since.  The  strain 
upon  the  girths  of  the  saddle  was 
tremendous,  but  they  were  new  and 
bore  it  well,  while  the  rider,  resting 
lightly  in  his  stirrups,  held  his  balance 
with  beautiful  skill  and  coolness,  and 
throughout  every  twist  and  turn  and 
jump  of  the  broncho  kept  a  firm  grip 
upon  the  bridle,  which  he  wound  round 
the  horn  of  the  saddle  as  sailors  secure 
a  rope  to  a  belaying-pin.  The  bucking 
continued  without  respite  for  several 
minutes,  and  ended  by  the  horse  rear- 
ing a  second  time,  and  in  this  instance 
over-balancing  himself  and  falling 
heavily  backwards. 

"  Trick  number  one,"  muttered 
Ezekiel,  in  a  grim  whisper,  while  I 
shuddered  and  cried  out,  expecting  to 
see  Joe  crushed  by  the  fall.  He  had 
slipped  aside  in  time,  however,  and  was 
on  his  feet  in  a  moment.  The  colt  was 
unhurt  also,  and  rolling  over  the 
ground  set  Joe  dancing  this  way  and 
that,  to  escape  his  heels.  Another 
moment  passed,  and  then  the  broncho 
was  upon  his  feet  again,  and  for  the 
second  time  the  man  just  saved  his  life 
by  extreme  agility.  More  kicking  now 
ensued,  and  clouds  of  dust  rose  up  which 
made  it  very  difficult  to  see  exactly 
what  was  happening.  All  at  once  I 
heard  Ezekiel  give  an  exclamation  and 
swear  a  deep  and  vigorous  oath ;  and 
presently  I  saw  that  one  of  the  girths, 
the  thinner  of  the  two,  had  split  across. 
The  dangling  ends  at  the  broncho's 
sides  seemed  to  infuriate  him,  and  his 
leaps  and  kicks  sensibly  increased. 
Now  came  a  sharp  click  on  either  side 
of  me,  and  Colonel  Jenson  spoke. 

"  Draw,  boys,  and  cover  him.  We 
must  not  lose  another  life.  Fire  when 
I  give  the  word,  every  one." 

There  was  a  quick  movement  on  the 
stable-roof,  and  ten  revolvers  flashed 
out  of  their  sheaths,  and  ten  fingers 
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were  pressed  upon  the  trigger,  waiting 
for  the  word. 

It  was  a  death-struggle  now.  If 
there  were  a  flaw  in  the  remaining  girth, 
if  strap  or  buckle  failed,  the  saddle 
would  go  and  Joe  be  at  the  broncho's 
mercy,  unless  these  pistols  did  their 
work  in  time.  But  the  girth  held 
gallantly,  and  at  last  the  broncho  began 
to  tire  and  we  began  to  breathe 
again.  I  could  see  Joe  clearly  now. 
The  signs  of  battle  had  begun  to 
appear.  He  was  one  mass  of  dirt  from 
top  to  toe.  His  right  arm  had  received  a 
deep  gash,  either  from  the  colt's  teeth  or 
heels,  and  was  smeared  with  blood  from 
elbow  to  wrist.  His  face  was  pale  and 
worn,  his  head  bent  wearily,  as  if  he 
were  in  pain  ;  but  his  eyes  were  clear 
and  vigilant,  and  he  sat  the  enemy  as 
firmly  as  ever.  I  began  to  hope  that 
the  worst  part  of  the  struggle  was 
over,  for  Joe  had  gained  a  tighter 
hold  upon  the  bridle  and  the  broncho's 
head  was  well  drawn  in,  as  if  he  were 
yielding  to  control.  He  paced  back- 
wards, slowly,  until  he  touched  one 
side  of  the  corral,  and  there  he  stood 
a  moment,  panting — as  if  exhausted. 

This  was  magnificent,  and  I  was  just 
about  to  say  so  to  Ezekiel  Yates,  when 
the  wretched  creature  threw  up  his  head 
with  one  of  his  horrid  screams,  drew 
himself  together,  and  bounded  forward 
at  a  tearing  gallop.  The  walls  of  the 
corral  were  six  feet  high,  made  of 
strong  cedar  posts  planted  side  by  side 
in  a  deep  trench,  stout  saplings  lashed 
across  them  with  tough  raw-hide.  Was 
the  colt  going  to  leap  the  corral  in  a 
fit  of  despair,  or  would  he  dash  him- 
self bodily  against  it?  On  he  went, 
his  speed  increasing  at  every  bound, 
until  he  reached  a  point  from  whence 
with  another  leap  he  would  have  im- 
paled himself  upon  the  top  of  the 
corral.  Here  he  stopped  dead  in  his 
tracks,  his  feet  thrown  out  in  front  of 
him  stiffly  ploughing  up  the  earth  ;  and 
his  nose  almost  touching  the  ground. 

"Another  trick,"  growled  Ezekiel. 
"  It  was  that  way  he  sent  Bob  scootin', 
to  dash  his  brains  agin  that  hard  log 
wall." 


Joe  Starling  never  moved.  He  had 
lost  all  hold  of  the  pony's  head ;  but 
he  clung  to  him  with  long  powerful 
limbs,  and  held  on  like  a  barnacle. 

At  this  piece  of  horsemanship  we 
all  vociferously  cheered.  The  sound 
seemed  to  raise  the  horse  afresh.  His 
head  sank  lower,  and  he  lifted  his 
heels  with  a  sudden  extraordinary 
jerk,  which  very,  very  nearly  unseated 
Joe.  But  for  the  horn  of  his  saddle 
he  must  have  gone.  This  saved  him, 
and  he  slipped  back  securely  into  his 
seat.  Now  a  new  phase  in  the  strug- 
gle began.  All  this  time  Joe  had 
played  a  passive  part;  allowing  the 
broncho  to  take  him  where  he  would, 
and  how  he  would,  feeling  at  the 
bridle  now  and  then,  but  without 
making  any  determined  attempt  to 
check  his  mad  frolics.  At  this  point, 
however,  he  suddenly  seemed  to  wake 
into  life  and  action.  He  drew  in  the 
bridle  with  a  powerful  wrench,  twisted 
the  broncho's  head  from  the  wall  of 
the  corral,  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
drove  in  his  spurs  with  a  will.  The 
answer  was  a  violent  fit  of  bucking, 
and  I  expected  every  moment  to  see 
the  second  girth  split.  It  held,  however, 
and  the  bucking  presently  subsided. 
But  there  was  to  be  no  rest  now.  In 
went  the  spurs  again,  and  away  went 
broncho  capering,  twisting,  spinning 
round  this  way  and  that  ;  leaping,  kick- 
ing, rearing,  as  actively  as  ever.  The 
same  process  was  repeated  several  times, 
and  after  each  bout  Joe's  head  bent 
lower  over  his  saddle-bow,  and  a  look 
of  weariness  and  pallor  crept  into  his 
face  very  painful  to  see.  But  he  never 
faltered,  and  at  length  the  time  came 
when  the  touch  of  the  spur  drove  the 
colt  round  the  corral  instead  of  into  the 
air,  and  we  began  to  feel  that  an  end 
would  come  some  time.  Once  Joe  even 
stooped  to  stroke  the  foam-flecked  neck 
of  the  pony  caressingly  ;  and  as  he  did 
so,  the  animal  stood  still,  his  ears 
pricked  forward,  his  eyes  free  from 
vicious  devilment.  Soon  after  this, 
when  the  colt  had  been  guided  right 
round  the  corral  without  bucking  once, 
Joe  turned  to  look  at  us  and  spoke  for 
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the  first  time.  His  voice  was  so  weak 
and  faint  that  it  made  me  start. 

"  He'll  do.     Drop  the  bars." 

There  was  a  rush  and  scramble  of 
cowboys  to  the  gate,  and  a  clear  way 
was  made.  The  last  critical  moment 
was  now  at  hand.  Joe  guided  the 
broncho  gently  towards  the  gate.  At 
first  the  animal  swerved  from  it  per- 
versely, but  once  through  a  new  life 
seemed  to  rush  into  his  limbs,  and  he 
began  to  prance  and  chafe  at  the  bit. 
Once  again  Joe  drew  himself  together, 
a  spasm  of  pain  passing  over  his  face, 
as  he  straightened  his  back ;  then  he 
loosened  the  bridle,  and  lightly  flicked 
the  broncho  on  the  flank.  The  pony 
shook  himself  and  bounded  forward ; 
ho  did  not  try  to  lower  his  head  and 
buck.  Another  touch  of  the  quirt  and 
a  word  of  encouragement.  He  reared, 
gave  one  last  caper,  and  then  swept 
into  a  long  stretching  gallop.  The 
cowboys  gave  a  loud  cheer :  Joe 
waved  his  hand  as  he  sped  away  ;  and 
in  a*Few  minutes  horse  and  rider  had 
disappeared  behind  a  roll  of  prairie. 

Colonel  Jenson  heaved  a  huge  sigh 
of  relief. 

"  Off  now  for  twenty  miles ;  and  the 
job  well  done.  By  thunder  !  that  cuss 
is  sandy  to  the  back-bone.  What  say 
to  it,  friend  ? " — turning  to  me.  "  Two 
hours  ago  I'd  ha'  took  ten  dollars  for 
that  pony,  and  given  boot.  Now,  he's 
worth  a  hundred.  Come  in,  the  whole 
crowd  of  ye,  we'll  have  drinks  round 
for  this." 

We  spent  a  merry  time  for  a  couple 
oi  hours  and  then  sallied  out  in  a  body 
to  meet  the  hero  on  his  return.  We 
h:id  not  to  go  far.  Joe  had  run  the 
broncho  until  his  pace  was  spent  and 
was  now  retracing  his  steps  at  a  walk. 
He  said  he  was  not  hurt,  but  when 
questioned  owned  that  every  joint  and 
muscle  of  his  back  and  limbs  seemed 
to  have  been  twisted  out  of  shape. 
Ezekiel  described  the  sensation  to  me 
afterwards.  "It  is,"  he  said,  "as  if 
all  yer  nerves  had  been  laid  out  one 
by  one  upon  a  wire  and  grilled.  A 
queer  feelin'  !  'r 

As  for  the  broncho,  when  Joe  had 


ridden  to  the  ranche,  and  had  been 
lifted  off  and  carried  in  to  bed,  for  he 
could  not  walk,  I  was  ordered  to  mount 
— being  the  worst  horseman  present — 
and  ride  to  the  stable.  This  I  did 
with  fearful  inward  qualms,  and  no 
London  cab  -  horse  could  have  been 
quieter  than  our  demon  of  the  after- 
noon. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  with  this  the  breaking  was 
completed.  The  broncho  was  ridden 
daily  for  many  weeks  by  an  experienced 
rough-rider,  and  more  than  once  the 
old  spirit  of  devilment  flashed  out  and 
endangered  his  rider's  life.  But  Joe 
Starling  earned  his  fifty  dollars  well. 
Before  six  months  had  gone  that 
broncho  was  the  best  saddle-pony  in 
Jack  Jensen's  stable. 

I  cannot  close  this  short  account  of 
a  pony  of  the  plains  without  paying  a 
personal  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the 
wild  broncho  blood,  which  too  often 
makes  the  work  of  a  horse-breaker 
little  else  than  a  series  of  fortunate 
escapes  from  death.  Years  after  the 
day  at  Jenson's  ranche  I  was  part 
owner  of  two  mares.  One  was  a  gentle 
creature,  an  eastern  pony,  not  wanting 
in  spirit  but  without  a  particle  of 
devilment  in  her  disposition.  The 
other  was  never  safe  with  strangers, 
and  at  one  time  was  almost  unap- 
proachable in  the  stable.  She  broke 
two  ribs  of  a  Kansas  blacksmith  when 
he  used  her  roughly,  and  she  was 
always  ready  to  kick  any  man  or 
animal  into  small  pieces  who  attempted 
to  interfere  with  her  when  she  was 
eating  her  corn.  A  black  mare  she 
was,  by  name  Kit. 

On  a  certain  day  in  March  I  was 
returning  from  town  in  a  wagon,  which 
bore  my  partner's  wife  and  baby,  my- 
self, and  a  heavy  load  of  coal  and  corn, 
pulled  by  these  two  mares.  The  road 
was  muddy,  the  weather  was  relax- 
ing, and  the  mares  were  nearly  dead- 
beat,  for  they  had  brought  us  eleven 
miles  and  had  been  ploughing  all  the 
week.  Just  before  we  reached  home 
we  had  to  cross  a  line  of  railway,  and 
this  last  strain  was  too  much  for  the 
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ponies.  They  dragged  the  wagon  half- 
way across  the  track,  and  then  stuck 
fast.  This  difficulty  had  happened 
before,  and  might  not  have  been  serious 
had  not  the  rumbling  thunder  of  an 
approaching  train  warned  us  that  it 
was  an  affair  of  moments.  We  were 
at  a  point  of  the  line  where  it  curved 
sharply  to  the  right  round  a  cutting, 
and  the  sound  of  the  train  had  scarcely 
reached  our  ears  before  the  great  engine 
swept  into  view  close  upon  us.  There 
was  no  time  to  leave  the  wagon,  still 
less  to  lift  the  woman  and  child  out  of 
danger.  I  could  only  give  one  con- 
vulsive lift  to  the  reins  and  shriek 
encouragement  and  appeal  to  the  ponies. 
It  was  a  crisis  never  to  be  forgotten. 
The  bay  mare  was  the  strongest,  and  I 
put  all  my  confidence  in  her.  To  my 
horror  she  lost  head  and  nerve,  reared, 


and  backed  against  the  wagon.  I 
shrieked  again,  this  time  to  Kit,  who 
was  looking  sideways  at  the  engine 
with  its  cruel,  gleaming,  electric  light. 
Her  ears  were  laid  back,  her  eyes  shone 
white,  never  had  she  looked  so  vicious. 
But  my  cry  was  not  in  vain.  With 
all  her  force  and  strength  she  threw 
her  shoulder  into  the  collar  and  plunged 
forward.  One  awful  second  of  sus- 
pense, then  a  lurch  and  movement  of 
the  wagon,  a  grating  of  the  wheels, 
and  on  we  went  across  the  second  rail 
as  the  train  roared  by  behind !  We 
were  saved — saved  from  a  dreadful 
death  by  nothing  else  than  the  indo- 
mitable pluck  and  determination  of  a 
wild  little  broncho  mare. 


ARTHUR  PATERSON. 
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I. 

IT  was  Saturday  night, — an  unruly 
ni:*ht  of  wind  and  rain  in  late  Decem- 
ber ;  and  as  Julius  Roy  stepped  from 
the  bookseller's  door  where  ill-luck 
had  driven  him  to  sell  his  last  volume, 
the  discomfort  of  the  wet  streets 
might  well  seem  the  completing  touch 
to  his  intolerable  misfortunes.  Youth, 
romance,  a  certain  worldly  opportunity, 
a  sufficient  physical  grace,  a  very 
protty  wit,  and  above  all  the  hope,  the 
supreme  ambition  of  the  poet :  he  had 
staked  them  all  in  his  ten  years'  play 
with  the  great  gamester  London, — 
and  lost.  He  had  seen  them  go,  it  is 
true,  without  taking  the  loss  very 
seriously,  hiding  with  a  passing  jest 
what  small  emotion  their  disappear- 
ance caused  him,  finding  it  always  easy 
to  believe  in  the  speedy  turn  of  fortune. 
But  now  that  the  game  was  played 
out,  the  jester's  guise  was  somewhat 
out  of  keeping  with  the  part  of  dis- 
tressed poet ;  he  could  no  longer  flaunt 
the  cap  and  bells  in  the  face  of  oppor- 
tunity with  the  old  gaiety. 

The  situation,  in  truth,  was  become 
desperate  ;  for  London  itself,  having 
won  everything  from  him,  was  like 
otter  gamesters,  grown  tired  of  the 
loser.  For  the  first  time  Julius 
thoroughly  believed  in  misfortune, 
losing  the  vague  optimism  which,  as 
much  as  anything,  had  helped  to  con- 
fuse the  issues  of  success  and  failure 
in  ohe  past.  Clearly  the  end  was  at 
hand  !  He  knew  it  beyond  a  doubt  as 
he  passed  into  the  rain,  with  the  con- 
sciousness made  more  evident,  as  it 
seemed,  by  the  dark  line  of  the  houses 
opposite,  by  the  tower  of  a  church  at 
the  end  of  the  street,  by  every  shadow 
and  wet  gleam  of  light  in  the  gloomy 
spaces  of  the  night. 

With  the  imagination  itself  cowed, 
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a  great  loneliness  possessed  him  as  he 
returned    homeward.     The  drenching 
rain  kept  him  reminded  very  unpleas- 
antly  indeed   of    the    minor    circum- 
stances of  his  ill-fate — his  wet  clothes, 
his  tired  nerves,  the  wretched  shelter 
to    which    he    hastened    out    of   this 
wretched   night.     With    such    aching 
thoughts  uppermost,    he    emerged   at 
length  by  the  stately    portico   of  St. 
Martin's  Church  upon  the  open  space 
of  Trafalgar  Square.      Here,     as    he 
paused  in  some  dismay,  marking    the 
fierce   drive   of    the   rain   across    the 
unsheltered  pavements,  it  occurred  to 
him  how  often  in  jolly  moods  of  youth  he 
had  paused  here,  at  the  very  heart  and 
centre  of  London,  to  take  a  yet  deeper 
breath  of  ambition.     One  such   time 
he  remembered  specially, — an  afternoon 
of  May  some  years  ago,  when  youth 
and  romance  were  boisterous   in    his 
blood.       Then,     the     spring     breezes 
charmed  the  smoke  out  of  the  air,  and 
the  sun  shone  gallantly  upon  the  end- 
less stream  of  life  pouring   by.      The 
recollection  brought  out  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  present  moment  in  all  its 
force,   as  he  stood  half-hesitating   at 
sight     of    the    storm    before    taking 
courage  to  go  on.      At  length  in  sheer 
impotence  of  will  finding  it  easier,  as 
one  does  at  such  times,  to    continue 
in    a   route   already    begun    than    to 
decide  upon  a  new  one,  he  crossed  the 
roadway  and  descended  the  steps  into 
the  centre  of  the  square.     As  he  did 
so,  the  lights  in  a  club-house  opposite, 
now   that    he  was    in   a   reminiscent 
mood,  reminded  him  of  the  time  when 
he  used  to  go  with  Jack  Momus  to 
the   Olympic    Club,    where    his    dear 
friends,  who  had  since  found  it  con- 
venient to  forget  him,  must  even  now 
be   sitting   down    to    their    Saturday 
night's  accustomed  feast.      It  struck 
him   as   a   diverting   idea   that  there 
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was  nothing  to  prevent  his  march- 
ing into  the  club  as  of  old,  there 
to  startle  the  Olympians  where  they 
sat  at  meat  by  proposing  the  historical 
toast,  "  Our  Noble  Selves  !  " 

But  this  absurd  fancy  was  inter- 
rupted in  the  middle  of  the  square  by 
a  furious  gust  of  the  storm.  He  was 
already  wet  through,  for  his  thin  coat 
did  not  hide  very  courtly  underwear ; 
and  this  fresh  outburst  drove  the 
rain  spitefully  into  his  face,  down  his 
neck,  through  every  seam  in  his  worn- 
out  clothes.  It  is  not  wonderful  that 
with  this  he  lost  patience,  and  broke 
involuntarily  into  a  bitter  curse,  of 
the  gracious  Olympians,  of  the  damn- 
able cruelty  of  London,  of  the  mon- 
strous tyranny  of  earth  and  heaven  ! 
Regaining  his  self-possession,  and 
smiling  with  a  sense  of  his  little  tem- 
peramental weaknesses  of  the  kind, 
when  a  second  outburst  of  the  storm 
followed,  he  bent  his  head  with  the 
necessary  courtesy  of  the  broken  reed, 
and,  so  stooping,  discovered  a  friendly 
red  gleam  of  light  which  struck  along 
the  wet  pavements  to  his  feet.  This 
gleam,  which  came  from  the  red  lamp 
of  a  chemist's  shop  at  the  other  side 
of  the  square,  gave  him  a  singular 
thrill  of  comfort,  as  if  the  cordial  and 
narcotic  drugs  on  the  chemist's  shelves, 
whose  effect  he  had  so  often  proved 
upon  nerves  and  brain  of  old,  had 
passed  something  of  their  virtue  into 
its  red  light.  It  was  indeed  a  cordial 
to  the  fancy,  making  him  think  of  the 
light  of  a  fire,  and  again  of  the  gleam 
of  wine.  At  once  the  old  roystering 
instinct  moved  in  his  heart.  Though 
it  was  the  end  of  the  play,  once  more 
let  him  drink  a  cup  of  sturdy  defiance 
to  fate.  Once  more  let  the  god-like 
wine  light  him  into  the  heaven  of  the 
imagination, — the  only  heaven  there  is 
for  weak  men  !  With  this,  there  came 
to  him  the  thought  of  a  quiet  old- 
fashioned  tavern  in  Fleet  Street,  the 
Three  Friars,  which  knew  him  well, 
He  half  turned  as  he  thought  of  it, 
recoiling  from  the  misery  of  the  night 
and  of  the  inhospitable  garret  to 
which  he  hastened.  Why  indeed 


should  he  go  on  there  1  But  again  he 
remembered  his  wretched  appearance, 
and  suddenly  a  new  and  fantastic 
whim  seized  him.  In  his  lodging 
there  still  lay  the  half -worn-out  rem- 
nant of  the  dress-suit  in  which  he  had 
been  wont  to  appear  on  past  Saturday 
evenings,  and,  forgetting  in  what  a 
plight  of  decay  it  was,  he  eagerly 
seized  the  idea  of  once  more  decking 
himself  out  in  it.  Then  in  defiance  of 
these  last  indignities  of  fate  he  would 
return  for  yet  one  more  carousal.  In 
this  taking  he  set  off  homewards  with 
a  will,  passing  quickly  enough  now 
along  Pall  Mall  and  across  the  park  to 
his  lodging  in  one  of  those  slums 
which  Providence,  by  way  of  joke, 
ordains  in  London  behind  every  royal 
palace. 

As  became  a  distressed  poet,  the 
lodging  to  which  he  presently 
ascended  by  a  dark  and  fusty  stair- 
case was  a  crazy  garret,  which,  when 
he  had  struck  a  light,  was  shown  to 
be  quite  of  the  type  approved  by 
misfortune.  Here,  the  only  part  of 
the  little  furniture  which  he  could 
claim,  was  a  dilapidated  leathern 
trunk,  out  of  which  he  proceeded 
to  throw  in  reckless  haste  a  medley  of 
old  papers  and  old  clothes,  singing  to 
himself  various  snatches  of  songs,  sad 
and  merry  by  turns,  as  he  carried  on 
by  the  light  of  a  candle  this  strange 
resurrection.  At  length  he  brought 
to  light  in  this  way  a  crumpled  and 
dusty  garment,  which  proved  to  be  a 
dress-coat  in  a  lamentable  state  of 
decay,  and  this  was  followed  by  other 
portions  of  the  same  attire.  Nothing 
daunted,  he  shook  these  free  of  their 
dust  and  tenderly  stroked  them  out  to 
their  original  shape;  and  so  attiring 
himself,  managed  to  effect  at  length  in 
his  appearance  a  burlesque  semblance 
of  respectability.  As  he  finished  this 
doubtful  act  of  grace,  a  scattered 
bundle  of  manuscript,  that  lay  at  his 
feet  where  he  had  thrown  it  in 
emptying  the  trunk,  caught  his  eye. 
One  slip  of  paper  he  particularly 
noticed,  and  stooped  to  pick  it  up — 
a  rough  draft,  as  it  proved,  of  some 
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old  love-verses.  He  had  been  singing 
the  moment  before  a  sufficiently 
profane  drinking-song,  and  as  he 
conned  the  verses  over  he  fitted  the 
lilies  to  the  same  tune  and  began  to 
troll  them  out  with  incongruous 
effect : — 

Here  I  must  write,  what  may  never  be 

shown  you, 
Till  all  is  past, — romance  and  its  grace  ! 

Here  the  candle  nickered  down, 
whereupon,  thrusting  the  verses 
hastily  in  his  pocket,  and  seizing  his 
wot  coat  and  hat,  he  beat  a  retreat, 
leaving  the  floor  strewn  with  much 
litter  of  the  kind. 

In  spite  of  his  altered  appearance 
there  was  not  much  suggestion  of 
festivity  in  this  figure  that  descended 
the  stair  quickly,  and  came  out  again 
into  the  unflattering  twilight  of  the 
street  lamps.  A  broken  form,  with 
pale  face  strongly  marked  by  thought 
and  bitter  experience,  with  long  dark 
hair,  and  unkempt  thin  black  beard ; 
it  wa"s  not  so  much  a  man  as  a  shadow, 
— though  perhaps  a  shadow  that 
suggested  a  great  light.  However, 
Julius  was  full  now  of  his  escape  from 
the  bitter  pressure  of  actuality,  and 
lost  sense  of  his  misfortune.  As  he 
paced  hurriedly  back,  keeping  now  to 
the  more  frequented  thoroughfares, 
his  pulses  seemed  to  expand  again  in 
the  thought  of  the  solace  that  awaited 
him  at  the  Three  Friars, — the 
gleam  of  the  hearth,  the  gleam  of  the 
wine  ! 

In  this  mood  he  kept  his  way  until 
he  reached  the  Strand,  when,  in 
approaching  a  theatre  there  of  many 
associations,  he  noticed  a  well- 
appointed  carriage  and  pair,  with  a 
familiar  crest  on  its  panels,  drawing 
up  a  few  yards  in  front  of  him.  Ah, 
woll  he  knew  !  There  rode  the  one 
woman  for  whom,  as  much  as  for 
anything  under  the  sun,  he  had  sold 
his  poet's  birthright.  Silvia  !  She  it 
was,  in  truth,  who  had  first  lured  him 
into  those  pleasant  by-ways  of  the 
w<  <rld,  essaying  which  he  had  lost  both 
what  they  seemed  to  promise,  and 


what  his  boyish  ideals  had  before  her 
coming  shown  to  him.  How  well  he 
remembered  it  all ! — her  grace  and 
beauty,  her  kind  mysterious  eyes, 
with  that  quick  seductive  glance,  the 
sweet  red  of  her  lips,  the  curve  of  her 
cheeks,  the  coil  of  her  dark  hair,  the 
fragrance  of  her  whole  presence  !  Ah, 
heavens  !  what  had  he  lost  ? 

As  the  carriage  stopped,  and  he 
saw  the  pompous  footman  dismount  to 
open  the  carriage  door,  Julius  turned 
away,  thinking  of  his  own  dingy  coat 
and  hat.  But  then,  remembering  that 
not  even  the  best  friend  of  the  other 
Julius  Hoy  of  ten  years  ago,  not  even 
Silvia  herself,  could  recognize  him 
now, — bearded,  unkempt,  beaten  out 
of  shape  and  dignity  by  long 
misfortune  and  to-night's  storm, — he 
was  suddenly  led  to  turn  back.  He 
reached  the  carriage  just  as  she 
stepped  out,  draped  still,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  in  the  same  soft,  exquisite  way 
which  of  old  used  to  so  charm  his  eyes. 
At  this  glimpse  of  the  Paradise  of  old, 
seen  from  the  Inferno  to  which  he 
had  fallen,  he  pulled  his  hat  further 
over  his  brows,  and  then,  moved  by 
some  unaccountable  impulse,  thrust 
out  involuntarily  a  trembling  hand. 
She  saw, — quick  as  ever  to  see, 
darting  the  old  inscrutable  glance  of 
her  dark  eyes  towards  him,  and 
seeming  in  that  glance  to  read  all. 
So,  hardly  pausing,  swift  as  thought, 
she  drew  a  crimson  flower  from  the 
recesses  of  the  soft  silken  shawl  that 
draped  her  bosom,  and,  dropping  it  in 
his  outstretched  hand,  was  gone. 
There  he  still  stood,  overwhelmed, 
trembling  at  this  last  coincidence  of 
fate;  and  then,  looking  at  the  flower 
in  his  hand,  he  rallied  himself  and 
passed  on. 

As  he  went  it  seemed  to  him  that 
a  thrill  of  life  passed  into  his  chilled 
veins  from  the  rare  and  perfect 
blossom  that  he  carried.  Ere  he 
had  gone  far  the  stimulus  of  the 
whole  episode  had  so  wrought  upon 
him  that  he  quite  forgot  his  sur- 
roundings and  began  to  sing  aloud 
on  his  way,  so  as  to  amuse  not  a  little 
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the  passers  in  the  street.  His  voice 
had  still  something  of  its  youthful 
freshness  left,  however,  and  sounded 
pleasantly  enough  above  the  Saturday 
night's  noises,  so  that  an  unfortunate 
girl,  against  whom  he  brushed  in  his 
preoccupation,  half  changed  with 
startling  effect  the  unwomanly  oath 
that  was  springing  to  her  lips  for  the 
blessing  of  the  Virgin  Mary, — "  The 
Holy  Virgin  save  your  black  soul  this 
very  night ! " 

But  this  again  recalled  him  to  a 
sense  of  his  surroundings.  He 
stopped  singing,  and  looking  back 
at  the  utterer  of  such  profane  bene- 
dictions returned  a  step,  and  gave  her 
what  small  money  he  had  had  from 
the  bookseller  earlier  in  the  evening. 
A  few  moments  more  and  he  had 
reached  the  retired  court  in  Fleet 
Street  which  leads  to  the  Three 
Friars. 


II. 

THE  host  of  the  Three  Friars  was  of 
a  comfortable  figure, — one  to  stoutly 
maintain  the  standard  of  physical  re- 
sistance against  the  forces  that  war 
with  mankind ;  one  to  drive  the  pains 
of  disease  and  the  chills  of  death  to  a 
distance  by  his  robustious,  well-clad 
proportions.  He  happened  this  even- 
ing to  have  come  to  the  door  to  look 
out  at  the  storm  as  Julius  reached  the 
entrance  to  the  court  and  paused  under 
its  narrow  archway  to  shake  off  the 
wet  and  make  himself  look  as  re- 
putable as  might  be.  So  advancing, 
our  would-be  roysterer  caught  sight  of 
this  noble  witness  to  the  good  cheer 
within,  as  a  ship's  captain  catches 
sight  of  a  friendly  beacon  in  a  mirk 
night  at  sea.  Julius  saluted  him, 
indeed,  with  a  certain  precipitancy,  as 
if  he  and  the  Three  Friars,  and  all 
hope  of  salvation  with  them,  might 
vanish  if  word  were  not  quickly 
spoken.  And  in  truth  any  inn-keeper 
but  this  might  well  have  regarded 
such  a  guest  with  suspicion, — meanly 
dressed  under  the  weather,  as  in  spite 
of  his  little  precautions  Julius  must 


still  seem.  But  the  master  of  the 
Three  Friars  had  not  kept  open  house, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  very  heart  of 
Bohemia  for  thirty  years  or  more, 
without  becoming  tolerant  of  the  out- 
ward guises  of  the  curious  people  who 
inhabit  there.  Roy  moreover,  in  spite 
of  his  sins,  still  bore  the  marks  of 
grace;  the  native  distinction  of  the 
gentleman  was  not  all  gone.  To-night, 
too,  he  carried  the  flower  that  Silvia 
had  given  him, — so  obviously  a  flower 
of  great  price,  that  it  might  well  serve 
as  a  talisman  to  win  him  any  and  all 
opportunity.  At  any  rate,  either  the 
flower  or  some  former  recollection  of 
Roy's  features  took  effect,  if  anything 
more  were  needed  than  the  fact  that 
here  was  a  traveller  seeking  shelter 
from  the  storm  ;  and  the  master  of 
the  house  returned  the  greeting  with 
unction. 

"  Sir,  it's  not  a  night  for  a  dog  to 
be  abroad  !  You  will  find  a  good  fire 
within ! " 

It  sounded  comfortably  in  Roy's 
ears,  and  sent  him  in,  with  already  a 
sense  of  restoration,  to  the  long,  low 
room,  with  the  gleam  from  its  antique 
fire-place  striking  along  the  sanded 
floor  and  illumining  ruddily  the 
tables  where  so  many  famous  vaga- 
bonds had  feasted  since  Goldsmith 
first  drank  there  a  cup  to  fortune. 
Julius  entered,  looking  with  a  keen 
relish  round  the  familiar  small  scenery 
of  the  room, — bench  and  table  and 
fireside,  and  dingy  walls  adorned  with 
old  prints  and  pewter  tankards,  and 
even  an  old  leathern  bottle  or  two. 
He  thought  of  the  storm  without,  and 
chose  with  some  deliberation  of  per- 
fect comfort  a  seat  within  the  near 
range  of  the  fire.  There  he  set  him- 
self to  consider  with  epicurean  satis- 
faction the  resources  of  larder  and 
cellar  which,  from  old  experience,  he 
knew  to  be  choicely  stocked.  It  was 
true  he  had  no  money,  but  it  was  not 
the  first  time  that  he  had  supped  to- 
night on  the  credit  of  to-morrow.  So, 
having  laid  aside  his  wet  coat  and  hat, 
and  procured  a  preliminary  draught  of 
the  old  ale  for  which  the  Three  Friars 
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was  famous,  wherewith  to  further  rally 
his  faint  pulses,  he  settled  himself  com- 
fortably in  his  corner.  Sitting  there, 
as  the  perfume  of  the  flower  in  his 
band  filled  him  with  a  hundred  old 
associations,  he  laid  it  tenderly  before 
him  on  the  white  cloth  which  old 
David,  the  waiter,  had  spread  for  his 
supper. 

It  was  a  wonderful  flower,  perfect 
in  form  and  colour,  crimson  at  heart, 
fading  almost  to  a  sea-shell's  pink  at 
the  end  of  its  petals,  somewhat  as  the 
flush  had  been  wont  to  come  and  fade 
away  of  old  on  the  cheeks  of  her 
whose  last  gift  it  was.  But  the  fra- 
grance was  more  wonderful  still, 
reminding  him  of  he  knew  not  what, — 
a  faint  mingling  of  heliotrope  and  wet 
violets  and  other  scents  that  she  had 
been  used  to  love.  As  he  looked  into 
ics  petals  the  spell  of  the  romance 
that  had  then  so  filled  his  life  with 
fragrance  took  more  and  more  hold 
upon  him.  Snatches  of  the  rhymes 
even*  rhymes  written  to  her,  most  of 
which  had  long  gone  the  way  of 
all  such  amorist's  conceits,  began  to 
run  in  his  head.  One  especially,  a 
piece  written  to  her  when  the  end  had 
come,  kept  recurring  f ragmen tarily, 
until  he  remembered  that  it  was  the 
piece  rescued  from  the  litter  of  his 
trunk  an  hour  ago.  He  drew  the 
paper  out  of  his  pocket  forthwith,  and 
conned  it  through  with  the  old  feeling 
with  which  it  had  been  written  still 
strong  upon  him. 

Here  I  must  write  what  may  never  be 

shown  you 

Till  all  is  past — romance  and  its  grace, — 
And  but  the  knowing  how  I  could  have 

known  you 
Shall  call  up  love's  torch-light  too  late  in 

your  face. 

Too  late !  my  dear  lady  of  rhyme- 
sters ! 

Ah,  starry-eyed,  shall  this  sorrowful  pas- 
sion 

l.ut  burn  on  out  when  love  is  so  deep  ! 

Why  should  I  try  then  to  sing  poet- 
fashion  1 

Far  better  be  silent,  far  better  asleep  ! 


Asleep,  if  to  dream — No  Hamlet's  mis- 
giving 

Shall  still  make  me  fear  it !  Ah,  only  to 
dream 

That  we  far  away  in  some  dream-land  are 
living, 

And  your  eyes  are  alight  there,  the  stars 
that  they  seem. 

The  reverie  to  which  these  lines  led 
was  broken  by  the  reappearance  of 
David  with  supper.  But  now  that  it 
had  come  the  magnificent  intentions 
of  the  feaster  palled  upon  his  starved 
palate.  He  was  barely  able  to  taste 
its  unctuous  viands,  and  was  glad  to 
turn  instead,  with  that  finer  apprecia- 
tion which  is  of  the  imagination  rather 
than  the  appetite,  to  the  generous 
quality  of  the  old  wine  which  David 
had  been  careful  to  bring  at  the  right 
moment.  Afterwards,  when  the  table 
was  cleared,  and  only  the  bottle  in  its 
basket,  and  the  last  glass  of  the  red 
wine  that  gleamed  so  pleasantly  in  the 
firelight  remained,  when  again  the 
past  began  to  creep  stealthily  upon  the 
present  in  his  fancy,  his  brain  turned 
gradually  drowsy.  When  the  good 
inn-keeper  presently  entered  the  room, 
feeling  dull  in  the  lack  of  his  usual 
customers  on  this  dreadful  night,  and 
thinking  to  pass  a  jovial  word  or  two 
with  his  solitary  guest,  he  saw  that 
our  frail  roysterer  had  fallen  asleep, 
his  head  sunk  in  his  folded  arms  upon 
the  table,  while  one  hand,  extended 
slightly,  held  out  the  crimson  flower 
as  if  offering  an  alms  to  oblivion. 

III. 

BUT  the  oblivion  was  hardly  of  the 
kind  that  the  master  of  the  Three 
Friars  was  likely  to  imagine. 

It  seemed  to  Julius,  half -consciously 
giving  himself  up  to  the  sensuous  fumes 
of  sleep,  that  after  a  while  some  one 
came  to  his  side,  and  touched  him  on 
his  elbow.  This,  it  seemed  natural 
enough  to  find,  was  the  pompous 
fooman  who  had  made  part  of  the 
little  comedy  of  the  carriage  at  the 
theatre-door.  And  now,  behold  !  he 
bore  in  his  hand  a  flower  which  he 
gave  to  Julius  with  an  officious  air 
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of  mystery,  and  then  was  gone 
again.  Well  might  Julius  recognise 
the  flower  and  follow  !  In  a  moment 
he  had  passed  out  by  some  unusual 
exit,  and  felt  the  chill  night  air  on  his 
cheeks,  as  he  perceived  a  stately  car- 
riage with  two  horses  drawn  up  here 
in  a  narrow  street  that  was  like  no 
street,  surely,  ever  known  in  London. 
From  the  carriage,  as  the  footman 
opened  the  door  for  him,  Julius  saw  a 
welcoming  hand  stretched  out  to  him, 
and  caught  the  glance  of  well-known 
eyes,  and  the  gleam  of  soft  silk  and 
lace,  and  a  sudden  fragrance, — the  same 
fragrance  still  of  the  mysterious  flower. 
It  did  not  need  the  voice,  which  said 
simply  "  Julius "  in  the  well-known 
way,  half  of  remonstrance,  half  of  rail- 
lery, to  tell  who  this  might  be.  Words 
failed  him  in  reply  as  he  entered  the 
carriage,  and  sank  back  on  the  seat 
at  her  side,  while  there  succeeded  the 
sensation  of  being  whirled  rapidly 
through  the  streets  of  a  dark  and  un- 
known city.  More  than  once  he  wished 
to  speak  to  his  companion  during  this 
strange  ride,  but  he  could  not  summon 
up  words,  and  could  only  glance  at  her 
from  time  to  time  with  a  sense  as  of 
heaven  entered.  She,  too,  was  silent, 
she  whose  wit  was  so  restless  of  old ; 
and  he  saw  that  her  cheeks  were  paler, 
and  the  mysterious  eyes  still  more 
mysterious  and  more  sad  than  they 
used  to  be. 

When  the  carriage  stopped  Julius 
found,  as  they  dismounted,  that  they 
were  at  the  foot  of  a  wide  flight  of 
steps  leading  to  a  spacious  colonnade. 
Ascending  here,  his  companion  leaning 
lightly  upon  his  arm,  when  they  had 
heard  the  carriage  driven  rapidly  away, 
and  had  reached  the  marble  terrace 
above,  she  made  him  turn  round  to 
discover  an  open  plain  far  below  with 
the  dim  lines  of  streets  and  houses 
faintly  displayed  that  told  of  some  great 
city  there,  while  beyond  all  was  a  space 
of  sea.  But  they  turned  now  along 
the  colonnade  to  find  a  lofty  doorway 
which  must  be,  he  knew,  the  door  of  a 
theatre,  though  the  building  was  like 
no  theatre  that  ever  was,  since  the  days 


when  the  Greeks  first  curtained  off 
the  open  air  with  marble.  A  sense  of 
desertion  hung  about  the  empty  colon- 
nade and  the  great  doorway,  and  when 
Julius  knocked  at  its  immense  panels 
the  echoes  repeated  themselves  in  a 
way  that  singularly  startled  the  silence. 
On  the  door's  opening,  it  showed  only 
an  apparent  darkness  within,  and  the 
half -discerned  shape  of  some  departing 
usher.  But  they  found  it  light  enough 
to  make  their  way  up  a  wide  staircase 
and  along  a  circular  corridor,  and  so 
through  a  little  doorway  into  a  balcony 
which  overhung  the  auditorium  of  an 
immense  theatre.  In  the  whole  interior 
there  was  only  the  faintest  light,  and  as 
Julius  hastened  to  place  a  chair  for  his 
companion,  the  half-darkness  and  the 
air  of  desertion  made  him  feel  as  once 
long  ago  when,  a  child,  he  had  been 
shut  into  a  church  one  evening  at  dusk 
with  a  playmate,  a  little  girl  for  whom 
he  had  a  childish  romance,  when  love 
and  fear  had  held  a  doubtful  struggle 
in  his  mind.  So  Silvia,  too,  when  he 
was  about  to  take  a  seat  somewhat  dis- 
tant, stretched  out  her  hand  as  that 
little  companion  of  old  had  done,  and 
drew  him  to  a  chair  at  her  side.  Then 
she  motioned  towards  the  stage,  and  he 
turned  to  look. 

There,  too,  all  was  in  gloom ;  but 
as  the  heavy  curtain  now  rolled  up,  a 
solitary  figure  could  be  seen  in  the  fore- 
ground enveloped  in  a  long  dark  cloak, 
from  which  it  proceeded  to  disrobe 
itself.  At  this  Julius  was  filled  with  an 
utter  astonishment,  for  dimly  seen  as 
all  was,  he  recognised  at  a  glance,  under 
the  guise  of  a  young  man  in  a  fantas- 
tic and  somewhat  funereal  Elizabethan 
costume,  the  form,  the  familiar  attitude, 
the  gesture,  of  the  young  Julius  Roy 
of  other  days,  who  was  to  fire  London 
and  the  whole  world  with  his  song. 
The  scene  in  which  his  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment thus  appeared  was  laid  before 
a  wide  and  lofty  gateway  whose  massive 
portals  were  closed,  and  to  these  he 
advanced  as  if  to  enter.  With  this, 
the  sense  of  an  unknown  fate,  whose 
secret  the  gates  kept,  so  grew  upon 
Julius  where  he  sat  watching  his  stage 
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shadow,  that  he  forgot  he  was  not 
alone,  and  stepping  from  his  seat  sank 
oil  his  knees  at  the  balustrade  and 
gazed  down  with  intense  curiosity  on 
the  stage  below. 

In  the  phantasmagoria  that  ensued, 
it  would  need  the  lost  pen  of  Roy  him- 
self to  tell  all  that  passed,  dimly  set 
forth,  dimly  seen,  as  in  some  ballet  of 
shadows.  In  this  ghostly  play  the  scene 
was  always  the  same  at  the  dark  gate- 
way, and  the  chief  actor  was  always  the 
phantom  of  Julius  Roy.  This  shadowy 
protagonist  returned  again  and  again 
in  different  disguises  to  seek  entrance 
at  the  gates,  but  always  in  vain ! 
Mean  while  dim  troops  of  other  figures, 
types  of  comedy  and  tragedy  fantastic- 
ally mingled,  passed  continually  to 
and  fro.  At  last,  returning  in  yet 
another,  a  sorry  old  man's  disguise,  the 
baffled  hero  made  a  last  attempt  to 
force  his  way  in,  and. failing,  sank  back, 
reeled  and  fell  to  the  ground,  lying 
there  a  darker  blot  upon  the  stage 
before  the  dark  gates. 

Then,  greatly  disturbed  at  this 
ominous  conclusion,  Julius  all  at  once 
remembered  Silvia,  and  how  in  his 
absorption  in  the  play  he  had  neglected 
her.  But  'she  was  no  longer  in 
her  place,  and  looking  hastily  around 
lie  saw  that  the  door  leading  from  the 
balcony  was  open.  At  once  he  hurried 
Through  it  into  the  corridor,  while  an 
excitement  that  he  could  not  at  all 
Control  seized  his  pulses;  for  this 
untimely  disappearance  ten  times 
enhanced  the  fateful  impression  of  the 
play.  Traversing  the  corridor  rapidly 
lie  came  at  its  end  to  a  steep  and 
narrow  staircase,  and  plunging  down 
i;his  incontinently  in  his  haste,  so  burst 
open  a  little  door  at  its  feet, — to  find 
aimself,  much  to  his  confusion,  upon 
ohe  stage  of  the  theatre  itself.  Here 
pausing,  as  he  looked  round  at  its 
3mpty  stretch  of  dusty  boards,  and  at 
ohe  familiar  stacks  of  scenery  lying 
in  disorder  at  the  wings,  it  was  a 
moment  before  he  noticed  that  the 
gateway,  before  which  the  late  pre- 
sentment of  his  ill-fated  other  self  had 
taken  place,  was  still  standing  in  the 


background,  though  the  prostrate  figure 
was  gone.  Crossing  to  it,  he  was 
reminded  as  he  went  of  the  time 
when  certain  plays  of  his  writing,  all 
variations  of  the  same  theme,  were 
being  much  rehearsed  on  just  such  a 
stage  as  this — and,  alas !  little  performed 
afterwards.  On  reaching  the  gate  he 
was  not  now  surprised  to  find  that  its 
apparent  adamantine  strength  was  only 
lath  and  canvas ;  but  it  did  not  yield 
nevertheless  when  he  tried  to  open  it, 
and  he  was  nervously  debating  what 
to  do  next  in  pursuit  of  his  lost  com- 
panion, when  a  light  footstep  within 
made  his  pulses  leap.  He  at  once 
set  to  knocking  eagerly ;  and  in  a 
moment  the  gate  was  thrown  open  and 
disclosed  that  the  footstep  was  no 
other  than  hers.  It  was  Silvia,  indeed, 
who  stood  there,  smiling — smiling  a 
little  reproachfully,  he  thought.  Then, 
with  one  of  her  mysterious  glances, 
whose  meaning  he  had  studied  too 
well  of  old  not  to  understand  to-night 
their  every  look,  she  bade  him  follow 
her  as  she  turned,  throwing  her  shawl 
lightly  over  her  head,  and  led  the  way. 
What  was  unexpected — the  stage 
beyond  the  gates  was  transformed  by 
this  into  a  small  courtyard  open  to 
the  sky,  where  the  night  wind  was 
fresh  and  even  fragrant  after  the 
dusty  odours  of  the  stage;  and  the 
courtyard  in  turn  conveyed  itself  into 
the  outer  colonnade  of  the  theatre, 
whence  Julius  could  see  again,  far 
below,  the  seaward  plain  and  its 
city  beneath  the  stars.  It  was  to  this 
city  evidently  that  she  was  leading 
him,  for  she  did  not  pause,  but  moved 
on  towards  its  distant  streets  in  silence. 
The  dark  outline  of  her  form  a  little 
before  him,  as  she  hastened  on,  was 
what  he  chiefly  cared  to  notice,  as  he 
followed  well  content  through  dark 
and  endlessly  descending  ways,  that 
brought  them  at  last  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  to  a  house  of  palatial  effect  in 
a  great  square.  Here  she  paused  a 
moment,  and  then  .  approaching  its 
noble  portico,  turned  beneath  it  witH 
a  gesture  as  of  invitation  and  welcome 
to  him.  As  Julius  approached  she 
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softly  forced  the  door  without  diffi- 
culty, and  so  held  it  a  moment  for 
him  to  enter. 

And  now  the  end  was  come.  In 
the  entrance  hall  there  hung  a  small 
lamp,  and  this  Silvia  detached  from  its 
chain,  and  with  it  lighted  the  way  up 
the  wide  staircase  of  the  house.  This 
brought  them  in  turn  to  a  noble 
chamber,  which  seemed  to  be  hospit- 
ably prepared  for  noble  guests,  if  only 
by  the  superb  vase  of  flowers  standing 
in  its  centre.  These  flowers,  as  Julius 
saw  when  she  held  up  the  lamp  and 
proceeded  to  attach  it  to  the  chain 
hanging  from  above,  were  of  a  crimson 
hue;  and  as  their  fragrance  reached 
him  a  hundred  things  were  made 
clear.  For,  as  he  turned  now  to  take 
Silvia  in  his  arms,  he  saw  how  on  her 
breast  one  of  these  flowers  added  to 
her  beauty  its  crimson  circlet  and 
exquisite  fragrance,  where  it  lay  there, 
half -hidden  amid  the  white  lace  which 
bordered  her  silken  bodice. 

It  was  thus,  on  this  winter's  Saturday 
night  which  ended  a  forgotten  poet's 


career,  that  the  half -shaped  swan-song 
in  his  tired  brain  changed  its  tune 
and  became  an  Epithalamium. 


IV. 

SATURDAY  night  indeed  was  about 
over.  It  was  on  the  stroke  of  twelve. 
But  still  the  one  guest  at  the  Three 
Friars  sat  there  asleep,  his  head  sunk 
in  his  arms  upon  the  table,  the  crimson 
flower  in  his  outstretched  hand.  Said 
now  mine  host,  who  grew  somewhat 
concerned  at  this  unseasonable  stay, — 
"  David,  wake  up  my  poor  gentleman 
there  !  Twelve  o'clock, — Sunday  morn- 
ing,— it's  high  time  he  went  home !  Tell 
him  the  week's  out.  Lord  help  the 
man, — there  are  more  Saturday  nights 
to  come !  " 

But  they  failed  to  make  the  belated 
roysterer  hear  ;  they  could  not  wake 
him,  then  nor  afterwards.  It  was  the 
last  dream  of  Julius  Roy. 

ERNEST  RHYS. 
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LEAVES   FROM    A    NOTE-BOOK. 


OF  SOME    SCHOOL-DAYS. 


ON  a  day  in  last  December  I  was 
feeling  my  way  like  Spencer's  whale 
'•sea-shouldering"  through  a  dense 
ocean  of  fog  up  Piccadilly.  By  the 
clock  it  should  have  been  noon;  by 
the  cold  and  the  darkness  it  might 
have  been  midnight.  Somewhere  about 
Burlington  House  there  came  through 
the  gloom  two  voices  like  muffled  bells 
on  my  ear.  "  Good  calx,"  said  one  ; 
'•I'll  take  my  die!"  "Bad  calx," 
said  the  other ;  "  I'll  bet  sixpence  ! " 
Both  the  voices  and  the  language  were 
familiar  to  me,  nor  was  the  relative 
value  of  the  asseverations  unappre- 
ciated. The  speakers  were  evidently 
close  to  me,  and  stretching  out  an  arm 
]  arrested  their  progress.  Hurriedly 
explaining  that  my  intentions  were 
not  bad,  I  drew  them  into  the  com- 
parative light  of  a  contiguous  gas- 
lamp,  and  we  exchanged  mutual  and 
friendly  salutations.  Presently  we 
were  seated  round  a  roaring  fire  in  a 
cheerful  room  not  very  remote  from 
the  tranquil  cloisters  of  the  Albany, 
and  then  I  learned  the  cause  and  pur- 
pose of  my  companions'  conversation. 
( )ne  of  them  had  been  lately  down  to 
Eton,  where  he  had  just  launched  a 
little  son,  to  see  the  great  football 
match  played  annually  at  the  Wall  be- 
t  ween  the  Collegers  and  the  Oppidans. 
He  had  been  describing  it  to  his  friend, 
also  an  Etonian,  and  the  description 
naturally  led  their  memories  back  to  a 
famous  match  in  which  they  had  both 
played  no  undistinguished  part  many 
years  ago. 

An  Etonian  and  a  Colleger  myself, 
1  had  never  borne  a  more  active  part 
in  this  annual  tournament  than  that 
known  as  Twelfth  Man.  It  was  the 
part  for  which  I  am  conscious  to  have 
been  best  fitted  both  by  nature  and 
a  rt.  I  did  not  like  that  Wall  game — a 


game,  I  may  add,  peculiar  to  Eton, 
and  to  be  made  intelligible  to  no 
one  who  has  not  played  it.  No  form 
of  football  was  ever  at  any  time 
an  overmastering  passion  with  me ;  but 
for  this  particular  form  I  entertained 
at  all  times  a  deep  aversion.  Truth 
to  tell  it  is  a  savage  game,  where  brute 
force  has  the  best  of  it,  and  the  deli- 
cate play  and  agile  graces  which  count 
for  so  much  in  our  Field  game  are  of 
little,  if  any  avail.  And  yet  that  occa- 
sion on  which  I  figured  (not,  let  me  hope, 
without  adequate  dignity)  as  Twelfth 
Man  was  productive  of  perhaps  the 
most  unalloyed  joy  that  my  school- 
time  brought  me,  the  one  moment 
which  like  Faust  I  could  have  implored 
to  stay  for  its  fairness. 

It  was  in  this  wise.  The  two 
elevens  were  never  finally  composed 
till  the  evening  of  the  day  before  the 
match.  It  had  been  commonly  sup- 
posed that  I  should  make  one  of  the 
College  team,  in  the  responsible  but 
not  lively  capacity  of  Goals.  When 
the  list  of  the  possible  heroes  of  next 
day  was  read  out  by  the  captain  after 
evening  prayers,  my  name  was  read 
only  as  Twelfth  Man.  After  so  many 
and  such  long  years  I  may  confess 
without  shame  that  a  thrill  of  joy  ran 
through  my  heart  at  the  knowledge. 
But  I  dissembled  it  and  counter- 
feited a  suitable  chagrin.  Indeed  I 
earned  golden  opinions  for  the  manly 
resignation  with  which  I  bore  what 
was  by  the  majority  of  course  re- 
garded as  a  bitter  disappointment ; 
especially  when  I  offered  my  successful 
rival  (who  was  something  of  my  sta- 
ture and  bulk,  though  better  framed 
for  feats  of  activity)  the  trousers  that 
I  had  caused  to  be  carefully  washed 
against  the  eventful  day.  They  were 
wrought  of  moleskin,  soft  and  snowy ; 
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white  flannels  and  ducks  being  only 
permitted  to  certain  proved  heroes 
of  the  cricket-field  and  the  river. 
It  was  a  nasty  day  for  football,  I 
remember,  to  play  it  or  watch  it 
played  ;  a  bitter  wind  driving  right 
down  the  wall,  and  the  ground  in 
a  woful  state,  though  it  had  been 
strewn  thick  with  sawdust  as  the 
custom  was,  fair  and  clean  to  the  eye 
before  the  game  began,  but  in  a  very 
few  minutes  naturally  making  matters 
ten  times  worse  for  the  players.  Pre- 
cisely as  the  clock  struck  half-past 
twelve,  the  first  bully  was  formed. 
After  a  few  minutes'  swaying  to  and 
fro  it  was  violently  rent  asunder,  the 
ball  emerged  amid  a  chaos  of  contend- 
ing legs,  wild  shouts  of  triumph  went 
up  to  the  gray  skies  from  several  hun- 
dred throats  as  a  lusty  kick  sent  it 
bounding  down  the  wall  towards  the 
Collegers'  goal  (or  calx,  to  speak  after 
the  strict  letter  of  the  game),  and 
eight  pair  of  well-booted  legs  sped  after 
it.  All  eyes  were  now  turned  on  my 
supplanter.  Spes  ultima,  the  last  hope 
of  his  side,  there  he  stood  in  my  snowy 
cords,  while  the  ball  came  hopping, 
twisting,  spinning  along  over  the  saw- 
dust with  a  motley  crowd,  pursuers  and 
pursued,  hard  on  its  devious  tracks. 
"  Look  out,  Goal !  "  rose  the  College 
captain's  warning  voice.  Poor  devil ! 
As  though  he  were  not  looking  out 
with  every  eye,  nerve,  muscle,  and 
limb  of  his  body  !  Closer  and  closer 
came  the  accursed  ball,  nearer  and 
nearer  drew  the  yelling  savages  be- 
hind it.  He  took  two  steps  forward  ; 
he  raised  his  right  leg ;  when — his 
left  slipped  on  the  treacherous  ground, 
down  he  fell  heavily  on  his  back,  and 
over  his  prostrate  form  hopped  the 
ball  and  galloped  the  triumphant  Oppi- 
dans into  the  Collegers'  calx  ! 

But  for  the  mercy  of  Providence 
I  had  been  that  unhappy  boy  ! 

When  old  schoolfellows  come  to- 
gether after  long  separation,  they 
rarely  fail  for  something  to  talk  of, 
especially  when,  as  in  this  case,  Past 
and  Present  are  united  by  a  little 
human  link.  In  the  experiences  of 


my  friend's  son — experiences,  to  be 
sure,  only  some  three  months  old— we 
recalled  our  vanished  youth,  comparing 
the  Eton  of  to-day  with  that  we  knew 
— how  many  years  ago  !  Let  us  not 
be  too  particular ;  we  will  fix  the  date 
in  that  old  familiar  Consulship  we  all 
of  us  know,  a  fluctuating  and  most 
convenient  period.  Every  age  has  its 
Plancus. 

Of  course  we  grumbled.  To  grumble 
at  change  is  the  last,  and  the  first, 
enchantment  of  the  Middle  Aged. 
Who  were  the  boy's  particular  friends 
in  College?  we  asked  of  Paterfami- 
lias, thinking  perhaps  to  hear  names 
whose  f  owners  in  the  last  genera- 
tion had  played  Davids  to  our  Jona- 
thans. But  Paterfamilias  could  not 
tell  us.  He  had  asked,  but  his  boy 
had  answered  that  they  were  all  "  so 
beastly  polite  "  to  each  other  that  he 
really  could  not  say.  Well,  politeness 
is  an  excellent  thing,  and  a  boy  should 
wear  it  as  naturally  as  a  man.  But 
for  a  pack  of  boys  to  be  uniformly 
what  the  sailors  call  "politeful"  (with 
an  epithet)  to  each  other  doth  some- 
what smack.  It  seems  unnatural. 
There  was  no  uncouthness,  nor  brutality 
in  the  school  we  remembered,  or  at 
least  we  did  not  remember  it.  Our 
Eton  was  certainly  not  the  Eton  of 
Lady  Bridget's  godson  as  depicted  in 
"a  page  of  the  Windsor  Express." 
But  assuredly  there  was  never  any 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  those  we 
liked  from  those  we  did  not  like,  nor 
was  there  ever  any  scruple  in  marking 
the  distinction.  I  don't  know  that  it 
is  wise  for  a  boy  always  to  wear  his 
heart  on  his  sleeve  for  those  who  will 
to  throw  stones  at ;  but  to  keep  it 
always  close  buttoned  in  his  jacket 
pocket  is  not  in  the  order  of  boyish 
nature.  Too  much  soft  speaking  is  no 
better,  I  think,  than  too  much  soft 
lying  for  young  folk.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, our  little  friend  will  have  another 
tale  to  tell  when  the  next  holidays 
come  round. 

Some  ancient  usages  we  had  been 
glad  to  know  included  among  the  many 
changes  we  were  told  of,  but  the  march 
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of  civilization  has  not  reached  them 
apparently,  or  perchance  has  passed 
them  by.  One  vile  custom  I  re- 
member, and  regret  to  find  it  still 
nourishes — a  noxious  weed  on  the 
fair  ample  bosom  of  Alma  Mater. 
Tliis  is  the  custom  known  as  Holding 
Down.  'Tis  a  difficult  one  to  describe 
delicately.  When  a  culprit  is  to  suffer 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  the 
ponalty  of  the  Block,  it  is  surmised 
that  he  may  not  always  be  inclined  to 
take  it  in  the  patient  manner  recom- 
mended by  Colonel  Quaggto  his  victims. 
Two  lower-boys  are  therefore  appointed 
to  restrain  his  possible  struggles,  and  ar- 
range his  garments  conveniently  for  the 
st  roke  of  Fate.  From  time  immemorial 
— at  all  events  from  a  time  whereof  no 
memory  to  my  knowledge  runs  counter 
— this  custom  has  devolved  upon  the 
Collegers.  I  have  myself  played  the 
pirt  of  one  of  these  black-robed 
ministers  of  doom,  and  can  well  recall 
the  bitter  sense  of  humiliation  it  in- 
flicted on  me, — far  bitterer  than  when 
subsequently  I  played  another,  and,  as 
one  may  say,  more  directly  personal, 
albeit  passive,  part  in  the  same  tragedy. 
Surely  it  is  a  degrading,  a  brutal 
custom,  not  to  be  imposed  on  young 
boys.  I  would  hesitate  to  say — for  the 
comparison  would  for  obvious  reasons  be 
unfortunate — that  it  would  be  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  obser- 
vance. But  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
•that  it  should  be  abolished  at  once  and 
for  ever.  And  I  think  no  one  who  has 
ever  Held  Down  will  disagree  with 
Die. 

Another  service  which  used  to  annoy 
me  much  at  that  time  was  that  re- 
Cjuired  from  our  young  hands  at  dinner. 
The  Lower  Servitors,  as  they  were 
called,  no  longer,  I  believe,  exist  in  the 
economy  of  College.  The  Upper  Ser- 
vitor, who  combined  the  offices  of  Prae- 
postor and  general  superintendent  of 
t  he  dining-hall,  still  plays  his  part,  but 
Ids  colleagues  now,  I  am  told,  eat  their 
meals  among  their  comrades  in  peace. 
3  Jut  in  my  time  two  of  us,  week  by 
week  about,  if  my  memory  be  correct, 
'  ised  to  wait  upon  our  lords  and  mas- 


ters of  the  Sixth  Form  at  their  dinner, 
to  pour  out  their  beer,  to  hand  the  vege- 
tables and  the  glittering  canisters  with 
bread,  to  hold  up  the  long  sleeves  of 
their  cumbrous  stuff  gowns  as  they 
carved, — in  short  to  perform  whatever 
menial  offices  were  required  from  us 
while  the  Olympians  sat  beside  their 
nectar,  which  was  poured  out  of  heavy 
tin  cans,  and,  if  the  thirsty  Olympian 
was  exacting,  poured  maybe  many 
times  till  the  proper  head  of  froth  was 
attained.  Afterwards  we  dined  with 
our  upper  colleague,  and  I  must  in 
justice  say  that  we  dined  none  the 
worse.  Perhaps  my  youthful  sensi- 
bilities were  too  delicate ;  perhaps  I 
was  not  really  so  squeamish  at  the 
time  as  my  memory  represents  me  to 
have  been.  After  all  we  were  only 
rendering  the  service  ordained  by  the 
laws  of  chivalry  on  all  young  lads  of 
gentle  blood  who  aspired  to  knight- 
hood. 

The  Captain  marked  his  altered  look, 
And  gave  a  squire  the  sign  ; 

A  mighty  wassail-bowl  he  took, 
And  crowned  it  high  with  wine. 

Still  this  waiting  at  dinner  was,  or  at 
least  seems  now  to  me  to  have  been  quite 
distinct  from  those  services  a  Fag  was 
expected  to  pay  to  his  Master,  against 
which  I  never  felt  inclined  to  rebel. 
To  call  him  on  a  cold  dark  winter's 
morning  and  fetch  his  hot  water  from 
the  kitchen,  entailing  a  visit  into  the 
outer  air  which  bit  our  thinly-clad  limbs 
pretty  shrewdly,  went  no  doubt  some- 
times against  the  grain  of  young  inclina- 
tions ;  and  to  be  sent  to  some  shop  up- 
town when  one  wanted  to  do  something 
else  on  one's  own  account  was  of  course 
not  always  pleasing.  But  for  the  rest, 
I  never  grudged  Fagging.  Indeed  the 
preparation  of  breakfast  and  tea  rather 
interested  me.  My  affections,  if  not 
my  talents,  ever  had  a  leaning  kitchen- 
wards  ]  and,  if  I  may  say  so  without 
vanity,  I  was  reckoned  to  broil  a 
mushroom,  fry  a  sausage,  poach  an 
egg,  and  make  toast  better  than  most 
of  our  young  cooks ;  nor  was  I  un- 
versed in  the  mysteries  of  spicing  beer. 
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Certainly  I  was  fortunate  in  my  Mas- 
ters, for  none  of  whom  do  I  entertain 
any  but  kindly  recollections.  But  in 
truth  the  Fagging  at  Eton,  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  was  no  great 
hardship.  I  can  recall  no  case  of 
bullying,  nor  of  undue  exactions.  A 
cheerful  and  handy  Fag  always  found 
his  account  in  his  skill.  It  is  a 
custom  which  I  believe  to  be,  when 
kept  within  due  bounds,  wholesome 
both  to  him  that  gives  and  him 
that  receives,  and  I  for  one  should 
be  sincerely  sorry  to  hear  that  it  was 
abolished. 

Is  Hanging  still  practised,  I  wonder  ? 
There  is  a  barbarous  sound  about  the 
word,  but  the  sound  was  the  worst 
part  of  it.  On  the  eve  of  the  great 
football-match  aforesaid,  it  was  the 
custom  among  the  Collegers  to  sling  a 
boy  by  his  gown  from  the  iron  gratings 
in  the  floor  between  the  two  passages, 
and  thus  suspended  horizontally  he 
was  set  twirling  like  a  joint  of  meat 
before  a  lire,  while  the  rest  assailed, 
with  their  hands  only,  that  portion  of 
his  person  which  his  attitude  left  best 
exposed  to  their  attacks.  The  boy 
might  kick  out  with  his  legs  as  vigor- 
ously as  he  pleased,  and  was  held  free 
from  any  damage  thus  inflicted  on 
his  assailants,  who  were  strictly  pro- 
hibited from  using  any  weapon  but 
their  open  palms.  How  the  custom 
originated,  or  when,  I  have  never 
heard.  But  rough  as  it  undoubtedly 
was,  no  harm  ever  came  from  it  within 
my  recollection,  nor  have  I  ever  heard 
of  any.  No  boy  who  very  strongly 
protested  against  being  hanged,  or  was 
considered  unfit  for  it  by  ill-health  or 
general  feebleness,  was  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  it,  nor  was  any  one  kept  up  for 
more  than  a  minute  or  two.  It  was 
not,  I  think,  so  brutal  or  so  dangerous 
a  custom  as  tossing  in  a  blanket,  and 
certainly  not  nearly  so  alarming  to 
the  victim.  I  do  not  remember  that 
the  attitude  suggested  any  Socratic 
thoughts  to  the  suspended  one.  The 
Clouds  of  Aristophanes  was  not  a 
familiar  book  to  the  Lower  Forms. 
But  a  stranger  might  certainly  have 


put  Strepsiades'  question  to  the  Stu- 
dent: 

But  why — excuse  me,  but — their  hinder 

quarters — 
Why  are  they  stuck  so  oddly  up  in  the 

air? 

One  old  custom  I  know  has  gone, 
and  over  this  we  laid  our  three  heads 
together  not  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger,  borrowing  the  fat  knight's 
wail :  "  Banish  Peto,  banish  Bardolph, 
banish  Poins,  but  for  sweet  Jack  Fal- 
staff,  kind  Jack  Falstaff — banish  plump 
Jack,  and  banish  all  the  world."  Banish 
Holders-Down,  banish  Servitors,  banish 
Hanging — but  why  should  Bever  go  1 
Bever,  it  should  be  explained,  was  a 
light  collation  of  bread,  butter,  cheese, 
and  beer,  which  was  spread  in  the 
College  hall  on  half -holidays  during  the 
summer  term.  The  boys  might  come 
and  go,  or  stay  away  altogether,  as 
they  pleased.  It  really  offered  no 
opportunities  for  excess,  afforded  a 
light  and  salutary  refreshment  in  the 
midsummer  heats,  and  also  enabled  the 
upper  Collegers  to  show  a  not  ungrate- 
ful hospitality  to  their  Oppidan  friends. 
For  three  hundred  years  or  more  has 
the  generous  custom  flourished,  and 
never  harm  came  from  it  that  I  could 
read  or  hear  of.  They  tell  me  that  it 
has  been  abolished  for  the  sake  of 
economy ;  but  surely  the  College  has 
not  grown  so  poor  that  it  can  no 
longer  afford  this  simple  dole  out  of  its 
stores.  Bread,  butter,  and  beer,  with 
water  for  those  who  wished  it ;  that 
was  all ;  the  cheese  was  our  own — 
every  Colleger  in  Doctor's  Division 
presented  the  two  upper  messes  with  a 
Stilton  cheese  on  his  departure  ;  and 
if  dainty  palates  craved  the  titillation 
of  a  radish  or  a  bunch  of  watercresses 
they  could  be  gratified,  at  their  own 
charges,  as  I  think,  but  even  if  the 
College  supplied  these  harmless,  if 
superfluous,  delicacies,  it  can  have  laid 
no  heavy  tax  upon  their  revenues. 
We  owe  a  certain  reverence  to  old 
customs  however  useless  so  long  as 
they  are  harmless.  "It  can  be  no 
false  or  foolish  sentiment,"  wrote  an 
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Etonian  in  these  pages  some  years  ago, 
"  which  prays  those  whose  high  privi- 
lege it  is  now  and  may  hereafter  be  to 
sway  the  destinies  of  this  great  school 
so  far  to  keep  her  beauty  undimmed 
and  her  memories  green  as  the  inevit- 
able shocks  of  time  and  man's  needs 
will  suffer."  The  destruction  of  in- 
o^ensive  Bever  seems  surely  one  of 
those  needless  acts  of  meddling,  those 
removals  of  antique  landmarks  in 
which  our  busy  irreverent  age  is  so 
prolific. 

And  yet,  I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not 
like  to  turn  from  these  old  memories 
with  any  feeling  of  bitterness  against 
those  who  sit  in  the  high  places  of 
t'ae  fair  and  stately  shrine  which  has 
evoked  them,  and  who,  after  all,  must 
know  her  needs  better  than  I  can.  And 
I  remember  what  Will  Waterproof  has 
said  : 

I  hold  it  good,  good  things  should  pass  : 
With  Time  I  will  not  quarrel : 

It  i*but  yonder  empty  glass 
That  makes  me  maudlin-moraL 

Perhaps  it  is  but  the  thought  of  many 
&  n  emptied  glass  never  to  be  filled  again 
at  Bever  that  has  made  me  maudlin,  if 
not  moral. 

OF    DESKS    AND    WRITING. 

There    seem   to    be   three   writing- 
desks    about   the   world    each   laying 
<  laim  to  be  the  one  in  which  Walter 
Hcott  discovered  the  lost  manuscript 
•  >f  the  first  seven  chapters  of  Waverley. 
The     one    belonging     to     Mr.     John 
Murray,   Jun.,   has  certainly  the  best 
pedigree.     It  was  given  by  Miss  Anne 
Scott,  on   her   father's   death,  to    the 
.vidow  of  his  friend  Terry,  the  actor. 
Mrs.  Terry  left  it  to  her  brother  James 
Nasmyth,  and  from  him  it  came  to  its 
present  owner.     Mr.  Murray  has  told 
is  (in  The  Athenceum  of  January  3rd) 
Ghat   Nasmyth  once  showed  him  the 
very  partition  in  which  the  precious 
leaves  had  been  found. 

This  seems  explicit  enough.  But 
:here  is  another  claimant  said  to  have 
been  given  by  Scott  to  Willie  Laidlaw, 


concerning  the  subsequent  history  and 
present    whereabouts    of    which  I  am 
not  clear.      Finally  there    is  a   third 
desk  said,  according  to  another  writer 
to   the    Athenceum,   to    be    shown    at 
Abbotsford   as   the   genuine   original. 
Concerning  this,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
have  been  three  times  to  Abbotsford 
(in  the  character  of  a  pilgrim  only)  and 
was  never  shown  any  such  desk,  though 
on  two  of  my  visits,  being  fortunately 
almost  alone,    I   was  able    to  ask  as 
many  questions   as    I   pleased  of  my 
most  intelligent  and  courteous  guide. 
In  Sir  Walter's  study,  the  little  den 
off  the  big  library  in  which  his  work 
was  always  done  till  in  his  last  years 
he  moved  from  the  summer  heats  into 
the  larger  and  cooler  room,  two  desks 
are  shown.      There  is  the  mahogany 
table   of    the  knee-hole   pattern,    but 
rather  small  according  to  our  liberal 
modern  notions,  which    opens  at  the 
top  disclosing  the  necessary  apparatus 
beneath,  and  on  this  stands   a  little 
writing-desk   of    the  ordinary  school- 
boy's pattern  made  from  the  wood  of 
one   of   the   wrecked  galleons    of  the 
Spanish  Armada.      Neither   of   these 
was  ever  named  in  my  hearing  as  the 
repository  of  the  missing  treasure. 

But  was  it  in  a  desk  at  all  that  the 
great  discovery  was  made?  What 
does  Scott  himself  say?  In  the 
general  preface  to  the  Magnum  Opus, 
as  he  used  laughingly'  to  call  the 
collected  edition  of  the  Novels  made 
in  1829-33,  he  tells  us  that  the 
manuscript  was  found  when  searching 
for  some  fishing-tackle  in  the  drawers 
of  an  old  writing-desk  in  which  he 
used  to  keep  such  things,  and  which 
on  his  first  coming  to  Abbotsford  had 
been  stowed  away  in  a  lumber-garret 
and  entirely  forgotten.  But  in  a  letter 
written  to  Morritt  of  Rokeby  on 
July  9th,  1814,  when  the  novel  was 
just  off  his  hands,  he  talks  of  finding 
the  manuscript  as  he  was  rummaging 
the  drawers  of  an  old  cabinet.  Now 
a  cabinet  is  a  much  likelier  receptacle 
both  for  fishing-tackle  and  manuscripts 
than  an  ordinary  writing-desk,  in 
which,  even  of  the  older  and  roomier 
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pattern,  there  is  not  much  space  for 
either  ;  and  Scott's  memory  was 
certainly  likelier  to  be  accurate  in 
1814,  when  the  whole  affair  was  fresh 
in  his  head,  than  in  1829,  when  his 
poor  head  had  so  many  things  to 
trouble  it.  My  friend  Mr.  Murray, 
should  he  chance  to  light  on  these 
leaves,  will,  I  know,  acquit  me  of  any 
design  to  throw  doubt  on  his  desk, 
which  I  have  never  seen,  as  a  genuine 
relic  of  Sir  Walter.  But  traditions 
gather  fast  round  all  that  has 
belonged  to  a  great  man,  and  the 
traditions  of  his  desk  have  had  three 
generations  to  grow  in  since  it  left 
Scott's  hands  and  came,  so  fitly,  into 
his.  Perhaps  it  may  be  a  bureau,  or 
cabinet,  of  the  old  pattern  at  which 
our  fathers  were  used  to  write.  But 
if  it  is  not,  I  shall  venture  to  hold, 
with  due  submission  to  the  three  rival 
owners,  by  the  old  cabinet  in  the 
drawers  of  which  Scott  was 
rummaging  on  that  memorable  June 
morning  seventy-six  years  ago. 

At  the  Guelph  Exhibition,  by  the 
way,  among  the  manuscripts  in  the 
balcony,  there  is  what  purports  to  be 
the  original  draft  of  two  of  the  songs 
in  Rokeby  in  Scott's  own  handwriting 
— "  Hail  to  thy  cold  and  clouded 
beam,"  and  the  inimitable  "Brignal 
Banks."  I  have  seen  many  of  Scott's 
manuscripts  of  many  dates ;  I  possess 
facsimiles  of  many,  from  the  bold,  free, 
but  always  somewhat  unfinished  style 
of  his  early  years  down  to  the  "  vile 
staggering  penmanship"  of  the  close, 
which  he  was  fain  to  confess  he  could 
hardly  himself  decipher.  But  I  have 
certainly  seen  none  in  the  least  re- 
sembling this,  nor  does  it  bear  any 
trace  of  kinship  to  the  other  auto- 
graphs of  what  should  be  the  same 
hand  exhibited  in  the  same  case.  Of 
course  the  hand  did  not  keep  quite 
the  same  through  forty  years  of  con- 
tinuous writing;  but  at  none  of  its 
stages  can  you  mistake  it  for  the 
sign-manual  of  any  but  its  rightful 
owner.  I  have  now  before  me 
in  facsimile  a  page  of  one  of  the 
early  chapters  of  Waverley  (1805),  a 


page  of  The  Legend  of  Montrose  (1819), 
and  a  page  of  the  Advertisement  to 
the  Author's  Edition  of  the  Waver  ley 
Novels  (1829).  I  have  a  page  of  TJie 
Lord  of  the  Isles  and  of  Rob  Roy,  in  both 
of  which  the  hand  is  almost  identical, 
and  the  former  of  which  followed  close 
upon  Rokeby.  They  are  all  chips  of 
the  same  block,  rather  ragged  chips, 
to  be  sure.  At  the  Scott  Centenary 
Exhibition  held  at  Edinburgh  in  1871, 
the  full  manuscript  of  Rokeby  was 
shown  (from  James  Hope  Scott's 
collection,  presumably  therefore  now 
at  Abbotsford)  in  the  author's  hand- 
writing, with  the  exception  of  a  few 
notes  probably  written  by  his  amanu- 
ensis Henry  Weber.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  Weber  may  have  made  a 
copy  of  these  songs.  On  the  other 
half  of  the  sheet  is  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Clarke  on  the  style  of  music  to  which 
the  songs  should  be  set.  It  would  be 
pertinent  to  know  whether  this,  also 
claimed  as  an  autograph,  is  in  the 
same  hand  as  the  songs ;  but  of  this, 
for  obvious  reasons,  I  had  no  means  of 
judging.  Of  course  Scott  may  very 
well  have  written  his  letter  on  the 
spare  page  of  his  secretary's  copy. 

Daniel  Terry,  we  know,  carried  his 
idolatry  of  Scott  to  such  a  pitch  as  to 
imitate  his  handwriting  so  closely  that 
Scott  himself  used  to  say,  if  he  were 
called  on  to  swear  to  any  document, 
the  utmost  he  could  venture  to  attest 
would  be,  that  it  was  either  in  his 
own  hand  or  in  Terry's.  This  shows 
that  the  manuscript  cannot  be  Daniel's. 
Robert  Gillies  again,  with  a  very  good 
hand  of  his  own,  had  always  a  whim 
about  imitating  that  of  somebody 
else,  or  playing  some  other  eccentric 
tricks  with  his  pen,  whereby  he  once 
frightened  Constable  out  of  a  bargain 
Lockhart  had  arranged  between  them. 
If  this  be  Gillies'  hand,  he  was  as- 
suredly not  then  imitating  Scott,  or 
imitating  him  very  clumsily.  I  shall 
not  pretend  to  set  my  opinion  finally 
against  the  owner's ;  and  so  shall 
content  myself  with  repeating  my 
original  contention,  that  if  the  manu- 
script of  these  songs  was  written  by 
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the  author  of  Rokeby,  then,  at  one 
particular  moment  of  his  life,  he  must 
have  used  a  hand  entirely  unlike  any 
other  extant  specimen  of  his  writing. 

OF  AN  OLD  CONTROVERSY. 

Concerning  Fast  Castle,  of  which  I 
wrote  some  few  months  ago,  a  friend 
reminds  me  of  a  passage  in  Mr. 
John  Skelton's  Maitland  of  Lethington. 
After  the  affair  at  Carberry  and  the 
imprisonment  of  Mary  in  Lochleven, 
Throckmorton  was  sent  up  in  haste  to 
Scotland  to  learn  what  was  being  done, 
or  likely  to  be  done  to  the  Queen. 
Whittinghame,  which  then  belonged  to 
Morton — it  belongs  now  to  a  trustier 
servant  of  the  Crown— and  Fast  Castle, 
belonging  to  Home,  were  the  favourite 
halting-places  for  the  English  envoys 
between  Berwick  and  Edinburgh.  It 
was  at  the  latter  place  that  Lethington 
and  Throckmorton  met  on  this  journey. 
"  I  lodged  ",  writes  the  Englishman  to 
Cecil  (July  2nd,  1567),  "at  Fast  Castle 
that  night,  accompanied  by  the  Lord 
Hume,  the  Lord  of  Ledington,  and 
James  Melville,  where  I  was  entreated 
very  well  according  to  the  state  of  the 
place ;  which  is  fitter  to  lodge  prisoners 
than  folks  at  liberty.  As  it  is  very 
little,  so  it  is  very  strong." 

I  should  not  have  forgotten  this  pas- 
sage, for  it  is  only  last  year  that  I  was 
reading  Mr.  Skelton's  delightful  book, 
Of  all  the  volumes  evoked  (or  provoked) 
by  the  great  Marian  controversy  I  know 
none  so  pleasant  to  read  as  this.  Only  one 
fault  would  I  venture  to  find  with  Mr. 
Skelton.  He  is  too  fond  of  quoting 
Scots  in  its  original  misspelling,  at 
loast  for  my  patience,  and  sometimes 
e^en  for  my  powers  of  interpretation. 
A.n  occasional  use  of  the  antique  phrase- 
ology no  doubt  adds  colour  and  piquancy 
to  a  narrative  such  as  this,  especially 
when  the  words  are  the  very  words 
alleged  to  have  been  spoken  or  known 
to  have  been  written  by  one  of  the 
actors  in  it.  But  the  perpetual  oc- 
currence of  such  sentences  as  this : 
'•  Halfe  the  riches  on  the  molde  is  seasit 
in  their  handes "— or  as  this,  "thai 
commodities  of  the  kirk,  quhilk  ye 


have  hereunto  wrongouslie  halden  fra 
us  ",— or  this,  "  The  Blynde,  Cruked, 
Bedrelles,  Wedowis,  Orphelingis,  and 
all  other  Pure  ", — are  certainly  some- 
what startling  to  the  Southron  reader. 
It  stops  him,  as  some  ancient  said,  as 
a  reef  stops  a  ship.  However,  this  is 
a  small  matter ;  and  the  pleasure  that 
Mr.  Skelton's  book  gives  in  other  ways 
is  a  large  one. 

Is  the  history  as  good  as  the  litera- 
ture ?  Who  shall  say  ?  Certainly  not  I. 
Maitland  of  Lethington  is  a  foremost 
figure  in  the  troubles  that  raged  round 
Mary     when     the    fatal   Casket    was 
opened,  and  have  never  since  ceased  to 
rage.     The  question  of  the  Casket  Let- 
ters  must   be    added  to  the    question 
of   the  Letters    of   Junius, — questions 
which  never  have  been,  and  never  will 
be,  finally  answered  to  the  satisfaction 
of  those  who  are  not  content  to  take 
the  most  probable  view  of  a   case  in 
which   everything  is  more  or  less  im- 
probable.    Mr.  Skelton  is  a  Marian  to 
the  finger-tips.     So  is  Mr.  Swinburne. 
But  Mr.   Swinburne  believes  Mary  to 
have  been  guilty  on  the  characteristic 
grounds  that  she  must  be  either  fool 
or   knave,   and    his   admiration  is  too 
great  to  let  him  call  her  fool.     To  Mr. 
Skelton  she  is  neither  knave  nor  fool. 
He  will  not  have  the  Letters,  not  one 
jot  nor  tittle  of  them.     Who  then  was 
the  knave  1     He  used  to  'think  it  was 
Maitland    himself.     Some   years   ago, 
when  Mr.  Froude  was  editing  Fraser's 
Magazine,  Mr.  Skelton  wrote  a  paper 
combating  Mr.   Froude's  view   of  the 
matter,  which  was,  and  is,  as  everybody 
knows,   very  much  less  favourable  to 
Mary.     This    paper    was    generously 
printed  by  Mr.  Froude  in  his  Maga- 
zine, and  in  some  correspondence  that 
passed   between    him   and   his   contri- 
butor at  the  time  (since  published  by 
the   latter  in   Essays  in  History  and 
Biography)  he  thus  expressed  himself 
on  the  probability  of  Maitland' s  guilt 
and  of  the  case  for  the  forgery  gener- 
ally. 

You  speak  of  Lethington  as  a  person 
who  might  have  forged  the  letters,  and 
doubtless,  if  the  letters  were  forged,  he 
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knew  by  whom  it  was  done.  Now  con- 
sider Lethington's  later  life.  He  devotes 
himself  souf  and  body  to  the  Queen  of 
Scots'  interest.  He  marries  one  of  her 
Marys.  He  was  the  person  whom  evi- 
dently she  trusted  more  completely  than 
any  one  else  in  Scotland.  Can  you  seri- 
ously suppose  that  she  would  have  thrown 
herself  on  the  support  of  the  man  whom  she 
knew  to  have  forged  her  handwriting  to 
prove  her  a  murderess,  and  thus  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  all  her  misery  ?  Can 
you  seriously  suppose  that  Maitland  would 
have  allowed  a  secret  to  die  with  him 
which,  if  told,  would  have  overwhelmed 
the  enemies  of  the  cause  to  which  he  had 
devoted  himself  with  instant  infamy  ? 

Mr.  Skelton  seems  to  have  found 
the  supposition,  when  thus  presented 
to  him,  not  seriously  tenable,  and  to 
have  followed  his  editor's  advice  to 
study  M  ait  land's  character,  than 
whom,  he  is  told,  "  Scotland  never  pro- 
duced a  more  remarkable,  or  in  some 
aspects  more  interesting  man."  In  this 
book  we  see  how  this  advice  has  been 
followed,  and  to  what  it  has  led.  Mr. 
John  Hosack,  another  Marian,  as 
loyal  as  Mr.  Skelton  and  far  more 
bigoted,  writes  of  the  Secretary  (Mary 
Queen  ofScotsand  her  Accusers]  that  "he 


served  and  betrayed  all  parties  in  their 
turn,  and  notwithstanding  continued 
to  be  courted  by  all  until  the  day  of  his 
death."  Morton  and  his  party,  it  may 
be  observed  in  passing,  had  ceased  to 
court  him  for  some  time  before  that  day. 
Good  faith  was  not  a  conspicuous 
quality  among  the  Scottish  aristocracy 
in  Mary's  day  nor  for  long  after ;  and 
no  doubt  even  men  who  were  honest, 
as  honesty  went  then,  played  strange 
pranks.  But  I  do  not  think  Maitland 
ever  betrayed  Mary,  or  wrought  her 
conscious  harm.  Mr.  Skelton  does  not 
think  so  now,  and  has  certainly  shown 
good  cause  for  his  change  of  opinion. 

As  for  poor  Mary,  most  wise  men  are 
probably  by  this  time  of  Sir  Walter's 
mind,  who  declined  to  write  her  bio- 
graphy "  because  his  opinion  was  con- 
trary to  his  feeling."  No  woman  born 
into  this  world  ever  had  so  hard  a 
part  to  play,  or  played  it  with  such 
unshrinking  courage.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  pity  for  her,  and  in  some 
measure  admiration.  But  for  the  rest, 
with  those  who  are  not  compelled  to 
write  history  and  cannot  write  romance, 
had  it  not  best  be  silence  ? 
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COMPULSORY  GREEK. 


IT  is  no  small  question  which  is 
roally  at  stake  in  the  dispute  about 
what  is  called  "compulsory  Greek." 
The  advocates  of  unlearning  are  wise 
in  sticking  to  their  favourite  adjective. 
Ir,  helps  them  not  a  little.  The  word 
has  a  telling  sound,  like  "  coercion " 
and  "confiscation."  To  call  a  thing 
"  compulsory "  suggests  something 
hateful  which  people  are  made  to  do 
against  their  wills,  and  the  inference 
is  not  far  off  that  what  people  are 
made  to  do  against  their  wills  they 
had  better  be  let  off  from  doing  at  all. 
It  is  doubtless  grievous  to  do  anything 
under  compulsion ;  still,  as  the  world 
actually  stands,  many  things  have  so  to 
be  done.  A  good  deal  of  education  of 
all  kinds  is  done  under  compulsion. 
Not  a  few  have  begun  their  careers  with 
a  study  of  A. B.C.  which  was  very 
"  compulsory"  indeed.  If  we  abolish 
"  compulsory  Greek,"  we  must,  unless 
e^ery  boy  and  child  is  to  learn  exactly 
\vhat  he  chooses,  put  "  compulsory " 
something  else  in  its  place.  The 
enemies  of  "compulsory  Greek"  pro- 
pose, I  believe,  to  keep  "compulsory 
Latin,"  and  to  set  up  by  its  side  "com- 
pulsory French,"  "compulsory  Ger- 
man," "compulsory  Natural  Science." 
Of  course  they  will  not  call  these  things 
"  compulsory "  when  they  set  them 
up.  But  those  who,  in  the  next  stage 
ot*  controversy,  may  wish  to  get  rid 
of  Latin,  French,  German,  Natural 
Science,  anything  else,  may  turn  the 
•word  "  compulsory  "  against  them  with 
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just  as  good  an  effect  as  those  who 
now  make  a  point  for  their  own  side 
by  talking  about  "  compulsory  Greek." 
Now  the  word  "compulsory  "  in  this 
sense  really  means  nothing  more 
than  that  such  a  subject,  Greek  or  any 
other,  is  necessary  to  the  gaining  of 
the  degree,  prize,  office,  whatever  it  is 
that  is  aimed  at.  In  this  sense  some 
subjects  must  be  compulsory.  When 
a  choice  is  allowed  between  two  or 
more  subjects,  but  when  some  one  of 
them  must  be  taken  up,  compulsion 
takes  a  milder  shape,  but  it  is  still 
compulsion.  They  are  all  compulsory 
in  the  sense  in  which  most  human 
actions  are  compulsory  \  that  is,  a  man 
is  compelled  to  do  them  if  he  wishes  to 
gain  a  certain  end.  A  University  de- 
gree, we  will  say,  is  given  only  on  certain 
evidence  of  proficiency,  tested  by  ex- 
amination or  otherwise.  The  examina- 
tion or  other  exercise  is  compulsory — 
on  all  who  seek  the  degree.  The 
subjects  prescribed  for  such  examina- 
tion or  exercise  are  in  this  sense  com- 
pulsory, even  if  a  certain  choice  is 
allowed  among  them.  They  are  pre- 
scribed— that  is,  they  are  made  com- 
pulsory— because  they  are  held  to  be 
essential  to  the  purposes  of  the  degree. 
The  degree  is  meant  only  for  those 
who  have  learned  those  subjects.  The 
question  in  every  such  case  must  be, 
Is  Greek,  or  anything  else,  essential  to 
the  purposes  of  the  degree  ?  If  it  is 
held  to  be  thus  essential,  it  must  be 
made  so  far  compulsory  that  the  degree 
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cannot  be  had  without  it.  But  the 
word  a  compulsory  "  does,  in  a  vague 
"way,  suggest  a  great  deal  more  than 
this.  It  gives  an  invidious  look  to  the 
thing  said  to  be  "  compulsory."  The 
word  is  therefore  very  convenient  for 
the  purposes  of  controversy,  and  it 
will  no  doubt  go  on  being  used  by 
those  whose  purposes  it  suits  to  give 
sound  learning  a  bad  name  in  the  hopes 
of  hanging  it. 

I  say  "sound  learning,"  because 
the  real  question  is  whether  we  are 
still  to  acknowledge  such  a  thing  as 
learning,  such  a  thing  as  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake,  knowledge  which  will 
enlarge  and  strengthen  the  mind,  but 
which  will  not  directly  put  anything 
into  the  pocket.  A  master  of  our  own 
and  the  kindred  tongues  once  said  to 
me,  plaintively  and  truly,  "  a  man 
cannot  live  by  philology."  That  of 
itself  goes  a  long  way  to  prove  that 
philology  is  one  of  the  subjects  which 
a  University  ought  most  zealously  to 
take  in  hand.  The  late  Henry  Smith 
said  of  a  great  mathematical  discovery 
that  its  chief  beauty  was  that  it  could 
never  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  any- 
body. That  goes  far  to  set  mathe- 
matics alongside  of  philology.  It  was 
in  another  spirit  that  I  once  heard  it 
argued  within  the  Oxford  Convocation- 
house  that  it  would  be  well  to  found 
a  school  of  modern  languages,  not 
because  of  their  philological  value,  but 
because  they  would  be  so  useful  to 
budding  diplomatists.  It  was  in 
another  spirit  that  the  University  of 
Oxford  stooped  to  ordain  for  what 
is  called  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
regulations  in  some  things  different 
from  those  which  apply  to  other  peo- 
ple. It  was  in  another  spirit  that  it 
further  stooped  to  the  grotesque  con- 
tradiction of  making  examinations  in 
Law  and  Theology  which  lead,  not  to 
degrees  in  those  faculties,  but  to  de- 
grees in  the  earlier  faculty  of  Arts. 
That  is  to  say,  the  preliminary  studies 
of  the  earlier  faculty  are  displaced  to 
make  way  for  the  professional  studies 
of  the  higher  faculties.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing all  these  lapses,  so  long  as 


the  Greek  tongue  keeps  its  place  as  an 
essential  branch  of  study,  as  the  fore- 
most among  preliminary  studies,  the 
University  has  not  wholly  fallen  away 
from  its  ancient  principle.  That 
principle  used  to  be  that  the  first 
course  of  study,  the  first  examination, 
the  first  degree,  should  be  something 
which  had  no  reference  to  the  prob- 
able future  calling  of  any  man,  but 
something  which  is  good  for  the  mind 
of  every  man,  whatever  his  future  call- 
ing may  be. 

Now,  in  asserting  that  the  study  of 
the  Greek  tongue  comes  pre-eminently 
under  this  head,  it  may  be  well  first 
to  start  and  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, What  is  the  Greek  tongue  ?  It 
may  be  well  to  define  that  tongue,  and 
along  with  it  to  define  that  other 
kindred  tongue  which  is  so  closely 
connected  with  it  in  all  these  questions. 
What  is  the  nature,  the  history,  the 
claims,  of  those  two  tongues,  Greek 
and  Latin,  which  have  been  so  long 
joined  together  as  the  chief  channels 
of  liberal  teaching,  but  which  it  is 
now  proposed  to  part  asunder  ? 

Greek  then  and  Latin  are  two 
members  of  that  great  family  of  lan- 
guages of  which  our  own  and  most  of 
the  other  languages  of  Europe  are  also 
members.  They  are  the  two  which 
were  the  earliest  to  stand  forth  in  the 
record  of  European  history.  They  are 
the  two  which  for  many  ages  stood 
side  by  side  without  fellow  as  the  two 
civilized  tongues  of  Europe.  They  are 
the  two  which  have  had,  each  in  its 
own  way,  the  greatest  influence  over 
the  kindred  tongues  which  came  on 
the  field  in  later  times.  No  tongue  of 
Europe,  no  people  speaking  any  tongue 
of  Europe,  could  have  been  what  it  is 
if  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  tongues 
had  not  been  there  before  them.  One 
has  sometimes  heard  the  claims  of 
those  tongues  pressed  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  "  dead  languages." 
Their  real  claim  rests  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  not  dead  languages,  but 
the  most  living  of  all.  The  tongues  of 
the  Hittites  and  the  Babylonians  are 
dead  languages ;  they  are  most  proper 
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•subjects  of  special  study  for  specialists 
whose  tastes  lead  them  that  way  ;  but, 
because  they  are  dead  languages,  they 
are  therefore  unfit  to  be  insisted  on  as 
essential — in  the  schoolmaster's  phrase 
*'  compulsory  " — subjects  for  a  whole 
University.  But  the  tongues  of  Hellas 
and  Latium,  the  tongues  which  have 
affected  every  stage  of  European 
listory  from  its  first  beginnings  till 
now,  the  tongues  which  still  abide,  in 
one  shape  or  another,  on  the  lips  of  a 
great  part  of  Europe,  are  tongues 
emphatically  living.  Each  has  had  its 
influence,  but  the  influence  of  each  has 
been  of  a  different  kind.  The  influence 
of  Greek  has  been  for  us  Westerns 
mainly  indirect ;  it  has  been  an  in- 
iiuence  of  example  and  analogy,  an 
influence  working  largely  by  the  help 
of  Latin.  The  influence  of  Latin  has 
been  direct  and  universal  ;  it  has 
touched  and  modified  everything. 

With  this  last  distinction  in  view,  a 
<listi»ction  to  which  we  may  presently 
<:ome  back,  let  us  go  on  to  define  our 
Greek  tongue  a  little  more  narrowly. 
Greek  then  is  that  one  among  the 
kindred,  that  is  the  Aryan,  tongues 
which  first  stood  forth  to  play  a  part 
in  European  history.1  It  is  the 
tongue  of  the  people  with  whom 
European  history  in  the  higher  sense, 
European  political  history,  begins.  It 
is  the  tongue  of  the  earliest  and 
greatest  existing  masterpieces  of  Euro- 
pean literature.  It  is  the  oldest  and 
the  most  perfect  tongue  of  poetry,  of 
history,  and  of  philosophy,  the  tongue 
of  Homer,  of  Thucydides,  and  of  Aris- 
totle. This  alone  might  point  to  the 
Greek  tongue  as  holding  a  special  place, 
as  being  specially  suited  to  be  the  roof 
and  crown  of  all  liberal  studies.  But 
the  Greek  tongue  is  far  more  than  this. 
It  is  the  common  tongue  of  the  in- 

1  I  speak  here  purely  with  reference  to^ 
European  History.  The  Aryan  languages  of 
Asia  do  not  come  within  the  argument,  nor 
have  we  anything  to  do  with  the  comparative 
antiquity  of  the  Aryan  languages  of  Europe  in 
the  sense  of  asking  which  comes  nearest  to 
the  primitive  form  of  the  common  speech.  For 
the  purposes  of  history,  Greek  is  the  oldest  of 
European  languages. 


tellectual  life  of  Europe.  It  is  not, 
as  some  seem  to  fancy,  shut  up  within 
the  few  generations  of  the  brilliant 
days  of  the  Greek  commonwealths.  If 
in  one  sense  its  highest  place  is  as  the 
tongue  of  Old  Hellas,  yet  its  highest 
place  in  the  history  of  the  world  is  as 
the  tongue  of  the  Hellenismos.  It  is 
the  tongue  which  the  Macedonian  con- 
querors carried  to  the  furthest  limits 
of  their  conquests,  and  to  which  the 
Roman,  wherever  he  planted  his  do- 
minion, gave  a  further  lease  of  life. 
As  the  common  tongue  of  the  East,  it 
became  the  tongue  of  the  Christian 
scriptures,  the  distinctive  tongue  of 
Christian  theology,  as  Latin  is  the 
distinctive  tongue  of  Christian  law. 
It  is  the  tongue  of  the  long  ages  of  the 
transplanted  Roman  power,  recording 
the  deeds  of  the  men  who  beat  back 
Saracen  and  Turk  in  the  still  abiding 
speech  of  the  men  who  beat  back 
Persian  and  Phoenician.  For  two-and- 
twenty  centuries  the  speech  of  Athens 
lived  on  as  the  all  but  unchanged 
written  speech  of  Alexandria  and 
Pergamon,  of  Thessalonica  and  Con- 
stantinople.1 And  by  the  side  of 
the  unchanged  written  speech  grew  up 
the  later  forms  of  the  spoken  tongue, 
gradually  changing  as  all  spoken 
tongues  do  change,  the  tongue  which 
stands  to  the  tongue  of  Homer  as  the 
modern  English  speech  stands  to  the 
tongue  of  Beowulf.  And  that  tongue 
still  abides  as  the  living  speech  of  one 
of  the  rising  nations  of  modern  Europe, 
the  speech  which  breathes  in  the  song 
of  joy  which  goes  up  from  liberated 
Larissa  and  in  the  cry  of  wailing  which 
goes  up  from  twice-betrayed  Joannina. 
And  here  comes  in  the  difference 
which  has  been  already  hinted  between 
the  historic  position  of  Greek  and  of 
Latin,  a  difference  which  has  no  small 
bearing  on  the  special  position  of  Greek 
as  an  instrument  for  the  training  of 

1  I  cannot  here  enlarge— I  have  said  some- 
thing about  it  elsewhere — on  the  fact  which  is 
often  forgotten,  but  which  should  always  be 
remembered,  that,  at  least  from  Aristotle  to 
Chalko-kondylas,  no  man,  unless  haply  a  native 
Athenian,  ever  wrote  the  same  kind  of  Greek 
that  he  naturally  spoke. 
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the  mind.  While  the  Greek  tongue 
has  thus  affected  the  whole  course  of 
European  history,  it  has,  since  our 
own  nation  and  the  other  existing 
nations  of  modern  Europe  came  on  the 
historic  field,  affected  them  only  in- 
directly. We  can  see  at  a  glance  that 
we  can,  in  a  certain  way,  understand  the 
history  and  the  law  of  England  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  Greek,  while  we 
can  do  nothing  in  such  matters  with- 
out needing  the  help  of  Latin  at  every 
step.  It  is  really  wonderful  to  see 
how  the  nature  of  the  influence  of 
Latin  on  modern  life  is  sometimes  mis- 
understood. Quite  as  queer  as  the 
delusion  that  Greek  is  a  "  dead  lan- 
guage," was  a  saying  which  I  once  saw 
in  print  in  this  University  that  the 
influence  of  the  Latin  tongue  on  the 
world  was  due  to  the  poems  of  Horace 
and  Virgil.  The  writer  was  most 
likely  a  graduate  of  the  University, 
likely  enough  a  teacher  of  some  kind 
in  the  University,  ready,  I  dare  say, 
to  "  get  "  an  aspiring  youth  "  through" 
"  Mods  "  and  "  Greats,"  perhaps  even 
able  to  show  the  way  to  classes  in 
them.  But  he  had  seemingly  never 
thought  of  Latin  as  the  abiding  tongue 
of  religion  and  government  in  Western 
Europe.  It  was  not  to  him  the  tongue 
of  the  Church  and  the  Empire,  the 
tongue  of  the  Vulgate  and  the  Code, 
the  tongue  of  Domesday  and  the 
Great  Charter.  Still  less  had  it  come 
into  his  mind  that  it  was  because  Latin 
was  all  these  things  that  Horace  and 
Virgil  are  remembered  at  all.  Dante 
chose  Virgil  as  his  guide ;  but  had 
there  not  been  an  abiding  Latin-speak- 
ing Church  and  Latin-speaking  Empire, 
Dante  would  never  have  heard  the 
name  of  Virgil.  To  us  then,  to  all 
the  Western  nations,  members,  if  some- 
times parted  members,  of  the  Western 
Church  and  the  Western  Empire,  Latin 
is  a  very  part  of  our  historic  life.  To 
those  nations  which  speak  a  Romance 
tongue  it  is  yet  more ;  it  is  the  very 
tongue  that  they  speak  in  an  older 
shape.  The  Latin  influence  tells 
directly  on  everything ;  it  is  an  influence 
of  cause  and  effect,  while  the  Greek 


influence  is  mainly  an  influence  of 
example  and  analogy,  and,  so  far  as  it 
is  an  influence  of  cause  and  effect,  it  is 
an  influence  of  indirect  effect  working 
through  Latin  instruments.  Take  the 
most  renowned  warrior  and  conqueror 
of  the  two  nations,  the  two  that  are 
enrolled  among  the  Nine  Worthies. 
The  work  of  Csesar  directly  affects  us 
in  this  island  to  this  day.  By  being 
the  first  to  war  with  the  German  on 
his  own  soil,  he  first  brought  our  race 
within  the  range  of  history.  By  being 
the  first  to  land  on  the  shores  that 
were  one  day  to  be  ours,  he  first  brought 
our  present  home  within  the  range  of 
history.  The  land  of  Britain,  the 
people  of  the  English,  yet  more  the 
people  of  the  English  dwelling  in  the 
land  of  Britain,  have  been  largely 
made  what  they  are  by  the  act  of 
Caesar.  And  all  that  came  of  the  fact 
that  Rome  became  the  mistress  and 
teacher  of  the  West  came  largely  of 
the  act  of  Csesar  also.  The  career  of 
Alexander  does  not  touch  us  in  the 
same  way ;  it  had  no  direct  effect 
on  our  land  or  our  folk  ;  it  has  in- 
fluenced us  only  indirectly  as  winning 
a  vast  range  for  Greek  speech  and 
thought,  and  specially  as  making  it 
possible  that  the  New  Testament 
scriptures  should  be  written  in  the 
Greek  tongue.  Wherever  the  Roman 
ruled  or  exercised  influence,  he  carried 
some  measure  of  Greek  speech  and 
thought  with  him.  Whatever  there  is 
of  Greek  origin  that  has  really  entered 
into  our  historic  being — as  distinguished 
for  literary  and  artistic  study  in  later 
ages — it  has  come  to  us  through  the 
hands  of  a  Latin  interpreter. 

From  all  this  I  make  the  inference 
that  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues, 
with  the  literature  of  each  and  all 
that  is  contained  in  that  literature, 
hold  a  distinct  position,  a  position 
which  nothing  else  can  share,  in  the 
training  of  the  mind.  That  is,  I 
infer,  that  Classics,  Literce  ffumaniores, 
whatever  we  please  to  call  them, 
ought  still  to  keep  the  paramount 
place  which  they  have  hitherto  kept 
in  anything  to  be  called  a  liberal 
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education,  an  education  whose  object 
is  the  training  of  the  mind  and  not 
the  filling  of  the  pocket.  And  I 
further  infer  that,  of  the  two,  Greek, 
the  older  of  the  two,  the  more  remote 
in  its  earlier  stages  from  actual 
modern  life,  the  one  whose  influence 
has  been  mainly  the  indirect  influence 
of  example  and  analogy,  is  a  yet  more 
pure  and  perfect  instrument  of  mental 
training  than  the  kindred  tongue  whose 
relation  to  the  daily  affairs  of  ordinary 
life  is  so  much  closer.  The  knowledge 
of  Greek  is  more  distinctly  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake  than  the  knowledge 
of  Latin.  Now  if,  by  some  "  com- 
pulsory" process,  by  some  ukase 
of  headmasters  vested  with  auto- 
cratic powers  and  exercising  their 
"  rights  "  to  the  letter,  we  were 
driven  for  ever  to  give  up  either  our 
Latin  or  our  Greek  studies,  it  is  pos- 
sible that,  in  such  a  strait,  we  might 
make-up  our  minds  to  cleave  to  Latin, 
and  to  give  up  Greek.  For  without 
Latin  we  should  be  simply  helpless ; 
without  Greek  we  could  get  on,  though 
in  a  poor  and  wretched  way.  But 
this  hard  necessity  would  in  no  way 
aifect  the  general  doctrine  that  Greek, 
is  in  itself  the  higher  and  purer  in- 
strument of  training. 

I  thus  infer  that  what  are  called 
classics,  and  of  classics  Greek  yet 
more  than  Latin,  are  the  primary 
and  essential  parts  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, as  distinguished  from  the  mere 
technical  teaching  of  subjects  which 
may  be  good  for  this  and  that  calling. 
But  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  made 
that  inference  on  grounds  which  are 
likely  to  seem  strange  to  some  votaries 
ot*  the  Schools ;  and  I  go  on  to  make 
another  inference  which  may  also 
seem  strange  to  them.  An  essential 
part  of  my  argument  is  that  Greek 
and  Latin  are  kindred  tongues  with 
our  own  and  with  the  other  languages 
(bating  Basque  and  Maltese)  of 
Western  Europe.  I  hold  that  that 
cardinal  fact  must  never  be  forgotten 
in  any  attempt  at  teaching  any  of  the 
languages  concerned.  I  have  claimed 
for  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  for 


the  literature  of  each  and  all  that 
belongs  to  them,  a  special  place  in 
mental  training  in  which  they  have 
no  fellows.  But  I  have  not  claimed 
that  place  on  the  ground  of  there 
being  any  magic  or  mystery  about 
them.  I  have  claimed  it  for  them, 
not  on  the  ground  of  their  having 
any  difference  in  nature  from  the 
other  kindred  tongues,  but  simply  on 
the  ground  of  their  older  historic 
position  and  wider  historic  influence. 
The  effect,  the  evil  effect,  of  the  re- 
vival of  learning  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  was  to  part  asun- 
der the  "  learned  languages  "  and 
the  "  vulgar  tongue."  It  ought  to  be 
the  effect,  the  wholesome  effect,  of  the 
revival  of  learning  in  the  nineteenth 
century  to  bring  them  together 
again.1  The  Modern  Side,  the  Modern 
School,  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be 
useful  when  the  object  is  simply  to 
make  a  lad  ready  for  some  practical 
calling  in  life.  But  if  by  education 
is  meant  that  training  of  the  mind 
which  is  good  for  men  of  any  calling, 
then  the  Modern  Side,  the  Modern 
School,  is  simply  mischievous.  Such 
knowledge  of  French  as  is  needed  for 
the  purposes  either  of  the  graceful 
diplomatist  or  of  the  humbler  com- 
mercial clerk  may,  I  suppose,  be  had 
without  knowing  a  word  of  Latin. 
For  a  scholarly  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages, for  the  only  knowledge  of 
languages  that  a  University  ought  to 
take  notice  of,  French  implies  Latin 
and  Latin  implies  French.  It  is  a 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  Latin 
which  does  not  carry  on  the  Latin 
tongue  to  its  later  stages.  It  is  no 
knowledge  at  all  of  French  or  of  any 
other  Romance  language  which  does  not 
trace  out  the  steps  by  which  the  later 
stage  which  we  call  French  arose  out  of 
the  earlier  stage  which  we  call  Latin. 
Greek  and  German,  Greek  and  En- 
glish, Latin  and  English,  have  not  the 

1  On  the  principle  of  not  scrupling  to  refer 
to  oneself  1  would  say  that  I  worked  this 
position  out  at  some  length  in  my  Rede 
Lecture  at  Cambridge  in  1872,  The  Unity 
of  History. 
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same  kind  of  .connexion  as  exists  be- 
tween Latin  and   the    Romance   lan- 
guages.    But  they  have  the  connexion 
which  exists  between  kindred  tongues, 
and  no  one  of  them  is   taught  as  it 
should  be    unless  that   connexion     is 
insisted     on     from     the      beginning. 
The    connexion    of    the    Aryan    lan- 
guages, and  all  that  flows  from  it,  is, 
from  our  point  of  view,  the  great  dis- 
covery of  our  age.  The  wonderful  thing 
is  the  way  in  which  Universities  and 
schools  insist  on  putting  it  out  of  sight. 
And  now  I  hear  a  voice  coming  up 
from  both  school  and  University  to  say 
that   Greek,  "  compulsory  Greek,"  is 
already  a  heavy  burthen,   that  many 
dislike  it,  that  Pass  Greek  is  such  poor 
stuff  that  it  is  not  worth  requiring  of 
anybody.     And  the   voice  goes   on  to 
say  that  I  am  proposing  to  make  the 
heavy  burthen  heavier,  that  I  am  call- 
ing on  the  schoolboy  and  the  passman 
who  can  hardly  get  up  their  Pass  Greek 
as  it  is,  to  take  up   something  more 
and   harder,   something   under   which 
they  would  break  down  altogether.     I 
answer  the  voice  by  saying  that  I  am 
doing  the  exact  opposite,    that  I    am 
proposing  to  make  the  study  of  Greek 
(or   of  any  other  language),   a  living 
and  interesting  instead  of   a  dead  and 
uninteresting  thing.     In   all   matters 
of   language  and  history — and  I   feel 
sure  that  it  must  be  the  same  in  all 
other  matters — the  scientific  method  is 
easier   than    the     unscientific;    it    is 
easier,  it  is  more  attractive,  it  awakens 
a  livelier  interest.     To  the  unscientific 
teacher,    who    has    to    unlearn,     the 
scientific  method  is  undoubtedly   the 
harder ;  to  the  learner,  who  has  simply 
to  learn,  it  is  beyond  doubt  immeasu- 
rably easier.     Since  I  wrote  my  second 
letter  on  these  matters  in  The  Times  I 
have  had  a  good  many  letters  asking 
me  where  Grimm's  Law  is  to  be  found. 
I  have  had  to  answer  that  I  learned  it 
many  years  ago  out  of  Professor  Max 
Mailer's  Science  of  Language,  but  that 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  also  to  be 
found  in  many  newer  and  smaller  books. 
Wherever  it  is  learned,  the  learning  of 
it  is  the  key   to   the   whole   matter. 


From  the  first  moment  that  the  child 
begins  to  learn  Latin,  Greek,  or  any 
foreign  language,  he  should  be  taught 
the  connexion  between  his  own  lan- 
guage and  the  language  which  he  is 
learning ;  that  is,  he  should  be  taught 
so  much  of  Grimm's  Law  as  is  needed 
to  illustrate  that  connexion.  So 
taught,  the  learning  of  languages  puts 
on  a  life  and  interest  which  it  never 
can  if  it  is  taught  in  the  common  dull, 
isolated,  meaningless  way.  And  this 
can  be  done,  if  the  schoolmasters  could 
only  be  got  to  believe  it,  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  the  earlier  the  better.  Greek, 
taught  in  this  intelligent  way,  would  not 
be  so  frightful  a  business  ;  many  more 
would  take  an  interest  in  it  than  do  now; 
the  passman's  Greek,  if  we  are  to  have 
any  passmen,  might  be  indefinitely 
improved.  Or,  far  better  still,  let 
passman  and  classman  both  pass  away ; 
let  the  first  degree  itself  be  a  sign  of 
at  least  respectable  proficiency.  And 
among  its  subjects — its  compulsory 
subjects  if  the  schoolmasters  like  the 
word — should  be  such  a  measure  of 
Greek,  intelligently  and  scientifically 
taught,  as  to  form  a  valuable  training 
for  the  mind  of  any  man  in  any  walk 
of  life,  and  also  such  as  to  make  the 
best  possible  start  for  those  who  may 
choose  a  deeper  knowledge  of  language 
as  the  subject  of  their  special  studies 
for  the  higher  degree. 

To  carry  out  all  this  only  one  thing 
is  needed.  That  is  the  emphatic 
denial  of  Mr.  Welldon's  "  right  "  to 
keep  all  mankind  idling  in  his  or  some 
other  playground  till  he  has  reached 
the  age  of  nineteen  years.  In  the 
interests  of  learning,  if  learning  is  to 
abide  at  all,  the  victims  must  be 
wrested  from  Mr.  Welldon's  clutches 
at  a  much  earlier  age.  Many  a  parent 
would  rejoice.  I  hear  that  it  needs 
the  wealth  of  Croesus  or  of  Aaron  of 
Lincoln  to  pay  even  the  washing-bills 
of  the  many  and  strange  garments 
which  are  called  for  by  the  toilsome 
sports  of  the  public  school  spread 
over  so  many  years.  If  the  lads  were 
taught  intelligently  from  the  beginning, 
if,  instead  of  time  being  wasted  on 
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Greek  and  Latin  verses,  they  were 
taught  what  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues  are,  the  boys  might  be  taught 
the  languages,  as  languages,  at  school. 
Then  they  might  come  to  the  Uni- 
versity to  use  the  languages  by  study 
of  some  of  the  great  works  written  in 
them  ;  and  they  might  do  all  this  by 
the  age  at  which  Keble  took  his  first 
class,  the  age  at  which  Mr.  Welldon 
would  still  have  kept  him  in  the 
play  ground.  Then,  the  preliminary 
course  gone  through,  the  preliminary 
degree  taken,  those  who  go  no  further 
will  have  gone  through  a  discipline 
most  improving  to  their  minds,  and 
those  who  do  care  to  go  further,  those 
who  care  to  seek  the  higher  degree 
by  more  specialized  knowledge  in  any 
branch,  will  have  laid  the  best  founda- 
tion for  their  special  work. 

But  supposing  that  things  stay  even 
as  they  are,  it  is  a  thorough  mistake 
to  fancy  that  the  passman's  Greek,  con- 
temptible as  it  may  seem  to  the  first- 
classman,  is  a  thing  of  naught,  I  am 
allowed  to  quote  the  witness  of  a  con- 
temporary of  my  own,  who  tells  me 
what  pass  Greek  did  for  him  fifty 
years  back. 

When  I  went  tip  [to  Oxford],  within  a 
few  days  of  being  eighteen  years  old,  I  was 
a  very  fine  specimen  or  forecast  of  modern 
learning.  I  was  sharp  and  full  of  all  sorts 
of  indigested  scraps,  and  as  conceited  and 
self-reliant  as  such  people  usually  are.  I 
had  not  been  a  week  at  Trinity  before  I 
ran  up  against  something  which  opened  my 
foolish  eyes  to  the  dawn  of  education.  That 
something  was  Greek.  .  .  .  Greek  knocked 
me  down  and  walked  upon  me,  and  con- 
vinced me  that  I  knew  nothing,  though  I 
had  a  smattering  of  many  things.  It  was 
an  admirable  touchstone,  and  my  firm  belief 
is  that  the  average  passman's  Greek  has 
been  the  making  of  average  passmen  over 
and  over  again.  It  taught  them  the  great 
lesson  of  all  lessons,  and  gave  them  the  one 
and  only  key  to  all  knowledge,  the  certainty 
of  their  own  incompetency  and  ignorance. 
....  For  the  polloi  language,  and  of  all 
languages  (in  the  West  at  least)  Greek  .  .  .  . 
is  clearly  the  supereminently  efficacious 
whetstone  on  which  the  human  intellect 
can  be  sharpened  and  perfected.  ...  I  am 
by  no  means  insensible  to  the  advantages 
which  have  accrued  to  me  from  various 


bits  of  knowledge,  modern  languages  and 
the  like ;  but  I  am  quite  certain  of  this  .... 
that  I  owe  what  little  I  have  of  wisdom 
and  of  knowledge  to  the  fact  that  the  study 
of  Oxford  fifty  years  ago  was  Greek  and 
what  Greek  contains. 

Here  is  the  witness  of  one  whose  pre- 
judices must  all  have  been  the  other 
way,  one  who  was  likely  to  be  bril- 
liant on  a  Modern  Side,  but  who 
had  had  no  sound  training  till  he  at 
last  got  a  little  through  Oxford  Pass 
Greek.  My  friend  to  be  sure,  however 
ill-taught,  was  not  stupid  but  extremely 
clever,  and  I  believe  it  is  on  behalf  of 
the  stupid  men  that  the  cry  against 
Greek  is  made.  Some  men  doubtless  are 
so  stupid  that  any  kind  of  University 
study  is  thrown  away  upon  them.  Abol- 
ish "  compulsory  Greek,"  and  put"  com- 
pulsory" something  else  in  its  place,  and 
they  would  be  no  better  off  than  they 
are  now.  A  sound  knowledge  of  Ger- 
man is  as  impossible  to  them  as  a  sound 
knowledge  of  Greek ;  while — what  the 
"Greats"  and"Mods"  tut  or  has  perhaps 
not  thought  of — if  he  is  not  too  stupid 
to  be  taught  to  chatter  German,  he 
can  just  as  easily  be  taught  to  chatter 
Greek.  But  I  am  convinced  that  a 
vast  number  of  men,  nothing  like  so 
clever  as  my  passman  of  fifty  years 
back,  would,  if  only  Greek  were  ration- 
ally taught,  taught  as  a  living  thing 
in  its  relation  to  our  own  tongue,  get 
a  vast  deal  even  out  of  the  pass- 
man's allowance  of  Greek.  But  the  real 
point  is  this.  Our  argument  is  sup- 
posed to  be  answered  by  saying  in  a 
hundred  quarters,  "  We  do  not  want 
to  abolish  Greek  for  any  who  enjoy  it 
and  profit  by  it ;  we  only  want  to  make 
it  cease  to  be  compulsory  for  every- 
body." To  make  it  cease  to  be  "  com- 
pulsory" means  to  declare  that  it  is 
not  an  essential  part  of  sound  training. 
It  means  that  Greek  shall  become  a 
merely  voluntary  study,  special  study 
for  a  few  who  have  a  special  call  that 
way.  It  means  that  Greek  at  Oxford 
should  sink  to  the  position  of  Arabic.  It 
means  that  Greek  should  be  in  England 
what  it  has  long  been  in  some  foreign 
countries.  I  have  several  documents 
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of  much  value  for  Sicilian  history  to 
the  real  text  of  which  I  have  no  access, 
because  the  scholars  who  found  them 
thought  that  it  was  enough  for  their 
country  men  to  print  a  Latin  translation. 
Only  last  year  I  bought  a  large  topo- 
graphical work,  of  much  research  in 
many  branches,  by  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Palermo,  in  which 
Polybius  and  Procopius  were  quoted  in 
Latin  cribs.  Do  our  reforming  head- 
masters wish  Oxford  to  sink  to  that 
level  1  Would  they  be  better  pleased 
if  most  men  in  the  University  had  to 
read  the  new-found  treatise  of  Aris- 
totle in  some  other  shape  than  his  own 
text? 

That  brings  me  to  one  point  more. 
I  am  told  by  one  whose  every  word  has 
a  right  to  be  listened  to  that  there,  was 
an  "  apparent  lacuna  in  my  letters  to 
The  Times  which  needed  supplement  or 
explanation."     I  gave,  my  critic  said, 
good  reasons  why  Thucydides  should  be 
read  ;  T  did  not  give  any  reason  why  he 
might  not  be  profitably  read  in  a  trans- 
lation.   And  he  added  that  he  supposed 
that  I  should  hardly  say  that  one  who, 
ignorant  of  Hebrew,  had  read  the  Old 
Testament  only  in  the  English  version, 
had  not  read  the  Old  Testament  at  all. 
I  might  add  another  illustration  of  my 
own.      I  believe  I  got  no  small  good 
from  the  very  little  matter  of  geometry 
that   I  learned   in  my  youth  ;   but  I 
certainly  never  read  Euclid's  Elements 
in  the  original.     There  are  two  reasons 
for  reading  Thucydides  or  any  other 
writer  in  the  original.      One  is   acci- 
dental.   Translations  cannot  be  trusted. 
Even  if  they  give  the  same  general  facts, 
they  make  it  their  business  to  wipe 
out   all  that  is  characteristic  of   the 
author ;  they  are  specially  careful  to 
get  rid  of  those  technical  forms  of  speech 
belonging   to   the   man   and    his   age 
which  constantly  preserve  some  of  the 
most   important  facts  of   history.     A 
man   who   reads   Thucydides    or    any 
other  author  in  a  translation  generally 
goes  away  in  the  belief  that  the  author 
speaks  of  many  things  in  a  way  quite 
different     from     that    in    which    he 
does   speak    of    them.       The    second 


reason  lies  deeper,  and  would  apply  even 
if  the  translation  were  perfectly  fault- 
less on  this  score.     I  at  least  cannot 
separate  language    from  literature,  or 
literature   from  language.      The   lan- 
guage is  the  vehicle  of  the  literature ; 
the    literature    is    the    outcome   and 
the  treasure  of  the  language.     I  have 
never  been  able  to  grasp  the  nature  of 
Moderations  because  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  a  man  can  read  any  book 
without    thinking    at     once     of    the 
language  and  of  the  matter.     A  trans- 
lation may  give  you  the  substance  of  the 
author's  matter  ;  but  that  is  only  half 
the  business.     A  translation  does  not 
bring  you  face  to  face  with  the  author 
himself  ;     you     lose     the     thousand 
little        points,        very       instructive 
points     many    of    them,    which     can 
be  got  only  by  taking  in   the  actual 
words  of  the  author.     The  case  of  the 
Old    Testament  —  and    of    the    New 
Testament  too — is  quite  different.     It 
is  well  that  those  books  should  be  read 
by  many  who  cannot  read  them  in  the 
original.      The    imperfect    knowledge 
which  is  got  from  the  translation  is 
for  their  purposes  far  better  than  no 
knowledge.      For   the  kind  of   know- 
ledge which  most  readers  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament  seek  is  a  know- 
ledge of  a  kind  which  a  good  transla- 
tion will  supply.     But  that  is  quite 
another  kind  of  knowledge  from  that 
which  the  Greek  scholar  gets  by  read- 
ing  Thucydides   or   Aristotle    in  the 
original.     This  last  kind  of  knowledge 
the  reader  of  the  English  Bible  does 
not  get ;    he  will  be   led   into  many 
mistakes  if  he  fancies  that  he  has  got 
it.     But,  as  if  by  way  of  recompense, 
there  seems  to  be  a  blessing  on  trans- 
lations of  the  Bible  which  turns  them 
to   a   scholarly  end   in   another  way. 
The  Vulgate   is  a  Latin   classic,    the 
great  Latin   classic  of    its    own   age, 
the    great   monument    of    the   Latin 
tongue  in  one  of  its  stages.      So  the 
English   Bible   is    an  English  classic, 
the  great   English  classic  of  its  own 
age.     It  is  the  great  monument  of  the 
English  tongue  in  one  of    its  stages 
and  it  is  more  also.     It  is  not  only  a 
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monument  but  a  bulwark.  As  long 
as  the  English  Bible  lives,  the  true 
English  tongue  can  never  wholly  die. 
"While  that  lasts,  we  shall  still  have 
something  left  to  us  better  than  the 
speech  of  newspapers  and  popular 
speakers  and  masters  of  a  "  brilliant 
style." 

To  wind  up  the  whole  matter,  nothing 
is  really  needed  but  for  the  Uni- 
versities to  pluck  up  a  good  heart,  and 
to  look  the  schoolmasters  boldly  in 
the  face.  A  little  plain -speaking  is 
really  needed.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  the  headmasters  think  so  much 
of  themselves,  when  they  are  inter- 
viewed as  the  leaders  of  a  New  ./Era 
— seemingly  a  Greekless  sera — and 
when  so  many,  in  the  Universities  and 
out  of  them,  seem  to  bow  down  to 
them  with  a  strange  kind  of  awe. 
Now  really  what  is  there  so  terror- 
striking  about  a  headmaster  ?  To  me 
at  least  the  first  thing  that  the  name 
always«suggests  is  a  small  antiquarian 
speculation.  Is  the  name  really  an 
old  one  1  I  know  of  a  High  Master 
— a  much  grander  title,  in  at  least  two 
cases ;  but  is  there  really  such  a  thing 
as  a  Head  Master,  and,  if  so,  what  is 
the  Latin  for  him?  Did  John  Lyon, 
yeoman,  when  he  founded  his  gramma r- 
school  at  Harrow-on-the-Hill  for  the 
benefit  of  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  really 
found  a  headmaster  for  all  man- 
kind under  the  age  of  nineteen  1  But 
even  if  he  did,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  he  founded  anything  before  which 
anybody  above  that  age  need  bow 
down.  The  mastership  of  a  grammar- 
school  is  a  very  useful  and  respectable 
ofltce,  but  it  is  essentially  a  secondary 
oflice,  as  belonging  to  a  secondary 
kind  of  foundation.  The  thing  which 
headmasters  seem  to  find  it  hard  to 
understand  is  that  Universities  do  not 
exist  for  the  sake  of  grammar-schools, 
but  grammar-schools  for  the  sake  of 
Universities.  What  other  objects  a 
public  school  may.  serve  I  neither 
know  nor  care  ;  it  is  not  in  my  depart- 


ment. But  in  its  natural  character  of 
a  grammar-school,  its  final  cause  is  to 
be  a  feeder  to  the  University,  to  take 
the  lads  till  they  are,  in  the  old  phrase, 
"  ripe  for  the  University."  It  is 
therefore  the  business  of  the  school,  in 
its  subordinate  sphere,  to  adapt  its 
teaching  to  the  requirements  of  the 
University.  It  is  not  for  the  school  to 
dictate  to  the  University  what  those 
requirements  shall  be.  There  is  some- 
thing ludicrous,  if  it  were  not  so 
serious,  in  the  calm  assumption  of  the 
schoolmasters,  that  it  is  for  them  to 
settle  everything  ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing more  than  ludicrous  in  the  abject 
fright  with  which  many  in  the  Uni- 
versities have  received  the  commands 
of  the  schoolmasters,  as  if  they  were 
something  from  which  there  is  no 
means  of  escaping.  Surely  the  Uni- 
versities ought  to  have  spirit  enough  to 
tell  the  lords  of  the  birch  that  they 
take  too  much  upon  themselves,  that 
they  are  very  useful  in  their  own 
place,  but  that  they  are  mischievous 
when  they  step  out  of  it.  I  heard  the 
other  day  a  story  of  a  boy  who  had 
to  write  an  essay  on  Oliver  Cromwell. 
The  subject  of  the  essay  appeared  in 
the  unlooked-for  character  of  an  "  am- 
bitious pedagogue. ' '  For  "  pedagogue  ' ' 
some  suggested  "  demagogue."  It 
might  be  doubted  whether  the  word 
"  demagogue,"  whether  in  its  Greek 
or  in  its  penny-a-lining  meaning,  ex- 
actly described  either  Colonel  Crom- 
well at  the  head  of  his  regiment  or 
the  Lord  Protector  in  his  chair  of 
state.  But  the  genuine  reading, 
whether  applicable  or  not  to  him  on 
whom  the  name  was  bestowed,  at 
least  supplies  a  formula  that  may  be 
useful  for  the  present  distress.  What 
the  seats  of  learning  just  now  need,  if 
they  are  to  remain  in  any  sense  seats 
of  learning,  is  simply  to  pluck  up 
courage  enough  to  look  any  number  of 
"  ambitious  pedagogues  "  in  the  face. 

EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN. 
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To  compass  the  extent,  so  as  to 
exhibit  the  contrasts,  of  two  such 
literatures  as  English  and  French — 
the  greatest  of  the  world,  if  mass  be 
considered  as  well  as  merit — in  the 
space  of  sixty  minutes,  may  seem  no 
doubt  a  rather  hazardous  attempt.  It 
would  be  hazardous  indeed  if  it  pre- 
tended to  be  complete  in  that  period ; 
still  more  if  it  pretended  to  dispense 
hearers  from  the  study  necessary  to 
verify  the  contrasts  for  themselves. 
I  think,  however,  as  I  have  on  one  or 
two  occasions  endeavoured  to  maintain 
by  the  written  if  not  by  the  spoken 
word,  that  the  study  of  literature, 
almost  more  than  any  other  study, 
gains  by  being,  and  indeed  needs  to 
be,  carried  on  by  the  method  of  con- 
trast and  comparison.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  enjoyment  of  that  study 
which  I  am  disposed  to  believe  as  im- 
portant as  what  is  commonly  called 
the  edification  of  it,  is  enormously 
increased  by  the  comparative  method. 
But  I  should  like  to  explain  at  the 
outset  what  sort  of  contrast  and  what 
sort  of  comparison  you  are  to  be  invited 
to  make.  The  senses  of  the  words  have 
been  sometimes  curiously  confused  and 
misinterpreted  by  persons  whom  I 
should  hardly  have  supposed  likely  to  be 
guilty  of  such  confusion.  Our  compari- 
son here  will  not  be  in  the  least  ungra- 
cious. What  I  do  not  want  to  do  my- 
self, or  to  induce  any  one  else  to  do,  is 
to  exalt  either  literature  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other — to  run  down 
English  for  the  sake  of  showing  that 
they  order  these  things  better  in 
France,  or  to  point  out  the  defects  of 
French  in  order  to  show  how  great  a 
nation  we  ourselves  are  in  literature 
as  in  other  things. 

In  making  the  comparison  it  will,  I 

]  A   paper  was   read  before  the    Bradford 
Philosophical  Sociey  on  Feb.  16th. 


think,  be  well  to  keep  as  much  as- 
possible  to  the  historical  side  of  the 
matter.  By  this  I  mean  that  it  will 
be  well  to  avoid  certain  kinds  of  con- 
trast and  certain  kinds  of  comparison 
which  have  been  occasionally  resorted 
to,  and  which  have  perhaps  sometimes 
led  to  obscuration  rather  than  enlight- 
enment. All  my  hearers  are  no  doubt 
acquainted  with  certain  famous  pas- 
sages which  the  late  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  a  critic  never  to  be  mentioned 
without  respect  by  critics,  a  writer 
never  to  be  thought  of  without  ad- 
miration by  writers,  devoted  to  what 
seemed  to  him  mistaken  moral  tenden- 
cies and  unpleasant  moral  features  of 
French  character  and  French  litera- 
ture. Some  recent  passages  in  the 
history  of  their  literature  might  tend 
to  strengthen  the  affirmative  side ;  but 
we  should  have  from  the  wider  his- 
torical point  of  view  to  let  the  negative 
also  have  full  play.  Some  of  you, 
again,  may  expect  me  to  show  how  the 
contrasted  characteristics  of  French 
and  English  respectively  are  due,  on 
the  race  and  heredity  theories,  to  the 
Celtic,  Teutonic,  and  Latin  strains 
mingled  in  them,  to  various  Teutonic 
strains  with  a  slight  admixture  of 
Celtic  and  others  in  us.  I  have,  I 
hope,  a  sufficient  stock  of  orthodoxy  in 
some  ways :  but  I  own  that  in  others, 
and  this  is  one  of  them,  I  am  pro- 
foundly heretical.  In  the  first  place 
these  fashionable  explanations  vary 
and  yet  recur  in  a  manner  most  dis- 
quieting, I  should  think,  to  the  be- 
liever, save  that  he  can  rarely  be  got 
to  consider  it,  most  amusing,  I  am  sure, 
to  the  sceptic.  Although  I  am  not  a 
very  aged  man  1  am  old  enough  to 
remember  the  later  heyday  of  another 
universal  explainer,  the  association-of- 
ideas  theory.  When  I  was  an  under- 
graduate at  Oxford  professorial  and 
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tutorial  chairs  were  still  mostly  held 
by  disciples  of  Mr.  Mill ;  and  we  ex- 
plained (except  some  of  us  whom  the 
gods  made  critical  even  then)  every- 
thing by  association.  Mr.  Mill  died 
in  the  metaphorical  as  well  as  in  the 
physical  sense  ;  Mr.  Darwin  succeeded 
him,  and  now  the  scientific  explanation 
of  all  things  is  by  selection  and  here- 
dity, derivation  and  crossing.  I  think 
it  excessively  likely  that  many  of  my 
hearers,  and  not  absolutely  impossible 
that  I  myself  may  live  to  see  some- 
thing else  as  popular,  as  satisfactory, 
as  passing  as  either.  These  dominant 
keys  to  the  mystery  of  the  universe 
are  in  the  truest  sense 

Priests  that  slew  the  slayer 
And  shall  themselves  be  slain. 

They  always  tell  some  truth,  and  the 
truths  they  tell  are  always  made  to 
extend  far  too  widely  and  apply  far  too 
absolutely.  Moreover,  there  is  this  of 
questionable  about  them  to  a  cool- 
headed  observer,  that  they  can  be 
made  at  pleasure  to  explain  anything, 
to  turn  round  (at  least,  for  opening 
is  another  thing)  in  any  lock.  In 
other  words,  a  man  with  a  tolerably 
fertile  imagination  and  a  little  trick 
of  logic  (it  will  do  no  harm  if  he  be 
specially  expert  in  the  department 
of  fallacies)  can  adjust  the  theory, 
and  all  such  theories,  to  any  circum- 
stances, and  can  perform  to  a  miracle 
that  kind  of  explanation  of  the  problem 
which  consists  in  restating  it  in  other 
words.  And  I  think  if  he  were  as 
frank  as  Captain  Dugald  Dalgetty,  he 
would  take  very  much  the  captain's 
attitude  towards  all  theories  of  the 
kind.  He,  you  remember,  after  a 
pleasant  summary  of  the  party-cries 
of  his  day  added,  "  Good  watchwords 
all — excellent  watchwords  !  Whilk  is 
the  best  I  cannot  say ;  but  sure  I  am 
that  I  have  fought  knee-deep  in  blood 
many  a  day  for  one  that  was  ten 
degrees  worse  than  the  worst  of  them 
all."  Substitute  skull-deep  in  argu- 
ment for  the  more  alarming  phrase, 
and  you  have  it. 

Let  us   therefore  not  attempt  this 


side  of  the  matter  ;  and  however  tempt- 
ing they  may  be  let  us  decline  both 
deductions  from  general  race-theories 
and  paradoxes  from  individual  contra- 
dictions of  them.  It  is  a  curious  thing 
no  doubt,  that  what  is  by  some  accounts 
the  highest  poetry  of  the  world,  and 
is  by  general  consent  among  the  high- 
est, comes  from  a  race  which  is  also  by 
general  consent  one  of  the  most  prosaic, 
the  most  matter-of-fact,  the  most,  as 
some  would  say,  Philistine  of  races.  It 
is  curious  again  that  the  Frenchman 
who  prides  himself  (affecting  to  laugh 
at  the  phrase,  but  really  hugging  him- 
self on  it)  upon  being  ne  malin,  upon 
his  lightness  and  adjustibility  of  wit, 
should  be  of  all  created  beings  not  only 
the  most  disinclined  to  new  ideas  on 
many  points,  but  the  most  positively 
incapable  of  entertaining  them.  A 
friend  of  mine  who,  if  he  has  paid  less 
attention  to  the  literature  of  France 
than  I  have,  has  lived  in  France  much 
more  and  knows  Frenchmen  in  the  flesh 
much  better  than  I  do  myself,  not  long 
ago  observed  to  me,  "  A  Frenchman's 
mind  is  built  in  watertight  compart- 
ments, and  when  the  bolts  are  once 
shot  nothing  can  get  in."  These  are 
interesting  things  no  doubt ;  but  the 
consideration  of  them  would  only 
draw  us  away  from  our  proper  subject, 
and  seduce  us  into  pleasing  but  de- 
lusive generalizations  of  the  kind  I  have 
referred  to  already.  Let  us  abstain 
from  such  Delilahs  of  the  imagination, 
and  come  down  to  comparison  of  the 
actual  course  of  the  two  literatures. 
Let  us  see,  so  far  as  we  can  in  the  time, 
what  they  have  done,  what  they  pre- 
sent between  the  covers  of  their  million 
books,  what  we  can  actually  conclude 
as  to  their  agreements  and  differences 
not  on  any  d,  priori  theories,  but 
from  simple  induction  based  on  the  ob- 
served and  arranged  facts  of  the  two 
histories. 

In  considering  the  first  and  not  the 
least  striking  point  of  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  there  is  something,  not 
much,  which  may  offer  a  little  initial 
difficulty.  If  I  say,  what  I  believe  to- 
be  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the  course 
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of  French  literature  is  much  longer 
and  more  unbroken  than  that  of  Eng- 
lish, I  am  likely  to  be  confronted  with 
some  indignant  gainsayers — some  of 
them  persons  I  much  respect — who 
will  accuse  me  of  treason  to  Old  English. 
Some  of  these,  a  hardy  folk,  would 
assert  an  apostolical  succession  of 
English  from  Beowulf  (though  nobody 
knows  when  Beowulf  was  written)  to 
the  very  latest  work  of  Lord  Tennyson. 
Professor  Earle,  who  has  written  a 
most  interesting  book  on  English  prose, 
assures  us  that  it  was  in  full  force  in 
the  tenth  century ;  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  he  does  not  hold  the  English  prose 
of  the  tenth  century  to  be  something 
which  we  are  only  laboriously  en- 
deavouring to  equal  now.  Certainly 
French  cannot  pretend  to  any  antiquity 
like  this.  But  then  what  they  call 
Old  English,  that  is  to  say,  everything 
before  the  thirteenth  century  or  there- 
abouts, is  of  such  a  nature  that  no  one 
who  merely  knows  modern  English  can 
read  it  except  by  guesswork.  The 
earliest  literary  French  that  we  have 
dates  probably  from  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century  ;  and  though  I  know 
that  both  iii  France  and  England  there 
are  those  who  deny  this,  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  fairly  intelligent 
man  who  can  read  a  French  book 
*>f  to-day  will  have  much  real  difficulty 
in  reading  the  Chanson  de  Roland. 
The  difficulty  that  he  will  have,  will 
be  about  the  same  which  used  to 
be  felt  in  England  before  we  became 
more  familiar,  and  so  not  more  con- 
temptuous but  more  at  our  ease,  with 
Chaucer.  "Now  this  is  my  criterion 
•of  a  literature's  identity,  the  being 
readable  in  all  parts  by  intelligent 
.and  fairly  educated  persons  without 
special  study  or  great  difficulty. 
Taking  it  as  a  starting-point  we  shall 
.find  that  what  I  said  just  now  about 
French  and  English  is  very  fairly  true. 
"We  shall  find  likewise  that  not  only 
is  the  appearance  of  French  as  a  lite- 
rary language  earlier,  but  its  develop- 
ment is  much  more  varied,  regular, 
and  equal.  There  is  nothing  at  all  sur- 
prising in  this,  nor  need  it  grieve  the 


self-love  of  any  Englishman.  Although 
French  had  gone  through  a  process 
of  transformation  from  Latin  through 
the  Lingua  Romana  Rustica  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  and  thoroughness — 
with  thoroughness  and  rapidity  for 
which  I  think  there  is  elsewhere  no 
parallel — it  had  always,  so  to  speak, 
its  ancestor  at  the  back  of  it.  Through 
the  four  or  five  centuries  during  which 
the  process  of  transformation  lasted, 
all  the  educated  part  of  the  nation  had 
the  old  literary  language  in  more  or 
less  use,  and  some  at  least  of  its  monu- 
ments in  contemplation.  The  French, 
in  short,  in  those  days,  whatever  they 
have  done  in  later  ones,  steadily 
"  dwelt  in  the  old  house  while  the  new 
was  a-building,"  and  it  was  impossible 
that  the  results  of  this  should  not  make 
themselves  felt.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
started  with  a  great  if  undeveloped  lite- 
rary faculty,  as  Gothic,  and  Icelandic 
and  old  High  German,  and  the  other 
kindred  and  ancestral  tongues  show, 
but  with  no  ancestry  of  written  litera- 
ture, and  with  the  apparatus  of  the 
only  literary  tongue  that  to  the  know- 
ledge of  our  ancestors  existed,  utterly 
unfitted  for  our  use.  We  had  to  make 
all  such  apparatus  for  ourselves ;  the 
French  found  it  to  a  great  extent  made 
for  them.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  marks  of  this 
difference  are  on  the  two  languages 
and  the  two  literatures  to  this  day. 
There  is  undoubtedly  an  Old  English 
prosody  and  an  Old  English  syntax, 
but  both,  and  especially  the  former, 
are  rudimentary  compared  to  those 
that  the  first  finished,  which  is  also 
all  but  the  first  piece  of  organized 
French  shows.  I  do  not  think  it  at 
all  fanciful  or  rash  to  trace  to  this 
difference  the  main  divergence  be- 
tween the  two,  too  striking  and  mani- 
fold to  have  escaped  any  observer — the 
divergence  between  order  in  the  French 
and  license  in  the  English. 

Whether  order  was  Heaven's  first 
law  I  do  not  know  ;  but  it  certainly  was 
the  first  law  of  the  Latins.  It  would 
be  out  of  our  way  to  do  more  than 
allude  to  the  examples  of  this  to 
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be     found     in    their     politics,    their 
economy,    their    religion,  their   juris- 
prudence ;  but  equally  valid  proofs  of 
it  are  to  be  found  in  their  literature. 
In  no  single  case  did  they  borrow  (and 
they  were  always  borrowing)  from  the 
Greeks   without    drawing    the    reins 
tighter,  discarding  license,  substituting 
a  hard  and  fast  rule  for  a  discretionary 
alternative.      Some  of  the  results  of 
this  were  no   doubt  lost   in  the  cen- 
turies of  disintegration;    but  enough 
remained   to   make  French,   when    it 
emerged  from  those  centuries,  an  al- 
most scholastic  language  compared  with 
English,  and  to  impress  on  it  a  charac- 
ter which  it  has  never  lost.     Only  in 
these   latter    days    have    Frenchmen, 
greatly    daring   and   then   under   the 
censure  of  their  authorities,  ventured 
to  break  through  such  rules  as  that  of 
the   fixed  caesura  at  certain  parts  of 
a  line  which  we  find   in  the  earliest 
monuments  of  the  literature,  and  that 
of  the  alternation  of   masculine   and 
f eminine  rhymes  which   meets  us  al- 
most as  early.    They  have  never  to  this 
day  except  in   mere  unliterary   song- 
writing   ventured  to   slur  a  syllable, 
or     to     neglect     that      mute    e    the 
value  of  which  in  French  itself  some 
Englishmen  of  great  accomplishment 
seem  not  even  to  suspect.    And  the  in- 
teresting thing  is  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  period  during  the  eight  cen- 
turies of  the  existence  of  French  as  a 
literary  language  in  which  these  cha- 
racteristics  do   not  appear.       If    the 
formative  laws  of  French  verse,  and 
in  a  less  degree  of  French  prose,  are 
not   exactly   laws  of  the  Medes   and 
Persians  which  alter  not,  they  deserve 
that  description  more  thoroughly  than 
the  laws  of    any  other  literature  of 
e<  [ual  duration  known  to  me.      French 
constantly   experienced   foreign  influ- 
ences, indeed  during  the  Middle  Ages 
it  may  be  said  to  have  been  to  no  small 
extent  both  inspired  and  written  by 
foreigners.  It  went  to  school  to  Italian 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  Spanish  in 
the  seventeenth,    to  English    in    the 
eighteenth.    But  so  strongly  fixed  is  it 
in  the  forms  and  moulds  into  which  it 


was  first  run  that  it  never  experienced  a 
sensible  alteration  of  form.  From  time 
to  time  attempts  not  suited  to  the 
genius  of  the  language  were  made,  and 
they  all  died  strangled  at  birth.  Even 
now,  when  the  liberty  of  the  Romantic 
movement  has  long  diverged  into  all 
sorts  of  queer  excesses,  the  spell  of  the 
whole  is  on  the  executants,  and  neither 
M.  Eichepin  nor  M.  Yerlaine  can  help 
reminding  us  constantly  of  the  restric- 
tions which  as  a  Frenchman  he  under- 
lies. 

Contrast  this  for  one  moment  with 
our  own  literary  history.  So  far  has  it 
been  from  being  the  case  that  the  laws 
and  forms  of  English  have  resisted 
foreign  influences  in  a  similar  way,  that 
almost  the  only  restrictions  which  we 
have  ever  obeyed,  and  those  but  par- 
tially, have  been  of  foreign  importation, 
and  that  we  have  thrown  our  own  mat- 
ter into  them  instead  of  subjecting  their 
matter  to  our  own  form  or  absence  of 
form.  Even  the  sonnet's  ribs  of  steel 
we  made  pliable  ;  and  in  more  compli- 
cated matters,  such  as  the  classical 
tragedy,  we  refused  again  and  again  to 
bear  the  yoke  because  we  could  not 
shape  it.  It  is,  or  used  to  be,  the 
fashion  to  hold  that  during  the  "  cor- 
rect" period — the  period  of  the  influ- 
ence of  Dry  den  and  still  more  of  Pope 
— English  did  become  in  a  manner 
formal ;  but  the  slightest  examination 
will  show  to  how  small  an  extent  this 
is  the  case.  For  the  moment  the 
stream  ran  small  and  low,  and  so  it  did 
not  attempt  to  overpass  the  bounds 
which  were  set  to  it ;  but  with  the  first 
freshet  they  were  all  swept  utterly 
away,  and  became  as  though  they  had 
never  been.  Just  as  France,  constantly 
feeling  foreign  influences,  has  never  ex- 
pressed those  influences  in  anything  but 
a  more  or  less  French  form,  so  England 
has  constantly  borrowed  foreign  forms, 
has  bent  and  lissomed  them  after 
her  own  manner,  and  has  uttered 
through  them  thus  altered  her  own 
spirit — the  curious,  indefinable,  incal- 
culable spirit,  which  some  short- 
sighted people  call  insular,  but  which 
is  in  effect  and  at  its  best  microcosmic, 
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possessing  something  in  common  with 
all  parts  of  the  world  of  mind,  though 
as  a  whole  more  different  from  any  of 
them  than  they  are  from  each  other. 

It  is,  however,  particularly  desirable 
to  avoid  rash  language  in  connection 
with  this  matter  of  form  ;  and  I  should 
like  to  bring  our  contrast  before  you  a 
little  more  particularly  under  that 
special  light.  I  have,  to  bring  out  the 
comparison  in  another  way,  just  adopt- 
ed the  ordinary  description  of  the 
lawlessness  of  English  as  contrasted 
with  the  strict  formality  of  French. 
It  is  the  truth,  but  not  all  the  truth. 
In  the  sense  in  which  French  is  subject 
to  the  reign  of  law,  English  is  no  doubt 
comparatively  lawless,  but  in  that  sense 
only.  I  think  that  some,  and  even 
some  great  ones,  have  made  a  grievous 
mistake  in  sighing  in  this  sense  for 
change  from  lawlessness  to  law.  When 
I  hear  these  sighs  I  always  think  of  a 
certain  delightful  verse  of  Peacock's  : 

But  this  you  may  know,  that  as  long  as 
they  grow, 

Whatever  change  may  be, 
You  never  can  teach  either  oak  or  beech 

To  be  aught  but  a  greenwood  tree. 

And  English  is  one  with  its  own  green- 
wood trees  in  this  respect.  It  will  grow 
as  it  likes  or  not  at  all  ;  and  if  you 
try  the  ars  topiaria  upon  it  you  will 
only  make  stunted  abortions  or  play- 
things at  the  best,  pretty  enough,  but 
obviously  out  of  their  kind  and  ele- 
ment. When  a  certain  French  poet 
undertook  to  teach  poetry  in  twenty 
(or  was  it  thirty  1)  lessons  he  was  not 
in  reality  uttering  either  a  paradox  or 
a  bravado.  Not  only  can  a  very  great 
deal  of  what  makes  poetry  in  French 
be  taught  in  lessons  (the  precise 
number  does  not  matter),  but  what  is 
much  more  important,  the  greatest 
poet  in  the  world  could  not  write  good 
French  poetry  without  such  lessons 
given  orally  or  by  reading.  No 
amount  of  genius  will  teach  a  man, 
except  by  pure  accident,  to  break 
his  twelve  -  syllabled  lines  at  the 
sixth,  and  his  ten-syllabled  ones 
at  the  fourth  syllable ;  to  tip  al- 


ternate, and  only  alternate,  pairs  of 
rhymes  with  e  and  so  forth.  Of  such 
rules,  of  such  form  as  this  there  is 
practically  nothing  in  English  verse 
or  prose,  both  of  which  justify  them- 
selves by  the  effect,  or  not  at  all.  In 
the  same  way,  English  is  much  more 
tolerant  than  French,  if  French  can 
be  said  to  be  tolerant  and  if  English 
can  be  said  to  be  intolerant,  of  pecu- 
liarities and  neologisms  of  phrase.  I 
know  that  there  is  just  now  a  school 
of  Frenchmen  who  are  trying  to  break 
the  intolerance  down  in  France ;  and 
I  know  that  there  not  only  is,  but 
always  has  been,  a  school  of  English- 
men who  strongly  object  to  the  tole- 
rance in  England.  I  can  only  say 
that,  as  usual,  I  look  at  history  and 
judge  by  it  securus.  All  the  greatest 
Frenchmen,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
have  been  on  the  side  of  rigour ;  all 
the  greatest  Englishmen,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  have  been  on  the  side 
of  latitude.  If  I  were  a  Frenchman, 
I  should  be  the  fiercest  of  purists  ;  as 
I  am  an  Englishman,  I  choose  to 
follow  with  unequal  steps  the  seven- 
leagued  strides  of  Shakespeare  and 
Dryden  and  the  rest,  in  taking  a 
new  word  or  a  new  construction, 
whenever  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
word  or  the  construction  is  not  in- 
trinsically objectionable,  that  it  is  de- 
fensible by  English  analogy,  and  that 
it  either  supplies  an  actual  want  or 
furnishes  a  useful  or  ornamental  alter- 
native. But  because  I  am  thus  for 
liberty  in  English,  do  I  maintain  that 
English  has  no  forms  of  its  own — that 
it  is  simply  a  case  of  "go  as  you 
please  "  ?  Most  assuredly  this  is  not 
the  case.  English  is  probably,  if  not 
certainly,  a  more  difficult  language  to 
write  really  well  than  French  ;  and  it 
could  not  possibly  be  that  if  it  were 
a  mere  "  pidgin  "  dialect,  composition 
in  which  were  limited  to  the  hanging 
together  anyhow  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  words  to  express  the  thought.  It 
has  its  own  forms,  'and  very  severe 
ones  they  are  in  their  own  way.  But 
they  are  in  some  cases  not  easy,  in 
others  impossible  to  formulate  in  the 
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ordinary  way  and  sense.  They  are 
something  like  those  ancient  laws  of 
various  peoples  which  were  never 
written  down,  and  which  it  was  a 
sor :  of  sacrilege  and  violation  of  them 
to  write  down.  They  are  transmitted 
by  observance  of  the  elders,  by  infer- 
ence and  calculation,  sometimes  as  it 
were  almost  by  an  inherited  and  other- 
wise incommunicable  instinct.  A  great 
•Greek  philosopher  has  been  sometimes 
laughed  at,  and  sometimes  made  a  text 
to  preach  the  weakness  of  philosophy, 
because  he  added  to  a  definition,  "  and 
as  the  intelligent  man  would  define 
it."  That  addition  is  essential  to  all 
our  English  laws  and  forms  of  lite- 
rature. Where  the  Frenchman  has  a 
clear  positive  enactment  which  is  to 
take  or  to  leave,  the  Englishman  finds 
only  a  caution  "as  the  intelligent  man 
shall  decide,"  or  "  unless  the  intelligent 
man  shall  decide  otherwise." 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
consideration  of  these  points  ought 
specially  to  affect  the  discussion  of  a 
question  which  is  always  being  re- 
newed in  England  (whether  with  entire 
seriousness  or  not  it  is  difficult  to  say), 
the  question  whether  a  French  Academy 
adjusted  to  the  meridian  of  Greenwich 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  England. 
That  question  has  been  revived  lately 
with  increasing  frequency,  and  it  is 
particularly  well-suited  to  certain  cha- 
racteristics of  public  life  to-day.  On 
one  side  of  the  matter,  the  personal 
side,  I  need  say  nothing  here.  I 
have  no  doubt  at  all  that  we  could 
get  together  a  very  respectable,  not  to 
say  a  brilliant,  Forty  in  England  ;  and 
I  have  less  than  no  doubt  that  some 
at  least  of  those  who  were  not  in- 
cluded would  be  exceedingly  angry  at 
their  exclusion.  These  things  are  in- 
cidental to  Academies  even  in  the 
countries  where  they  exist.  But  an 
incident  is  not  an  essential.  What  I 
cannot  see  is  the  good  that  the 
Academy  is  to  do  in  England  when  it 
is  got  together.  The  good  that  it  is  to 
do,  and  to  some  extent  does,  in  France 
if  quite  clear.  The  "  Forty  Geese  that 
guard  the  capitol "  (it  is  only  fair  to 


remember  that  that  excellent  jest  was 
made    by  a   goose  who   had  failed  of 
appointment  as  a  guard)  know  exactly 
what  they  are  appointed  to  do.     They 
have   to  maintain  the  hard    and  fast 
rules   to  which   we    have   already    re- 
ferred, to  exemplify  them  in  their  own 
writing,   to   denounce    the    breach   of 
them  in  others.      Further,  as  even  the 
hardest  and  fastest  rules  must  some- 
times admit   of   enlargement  after   a 
fashion,  they  have  from  time  to  time 
to  signify  certain  relaxations  and  ease- 
ments, not   of    the   strictest  form   of 
French,  for  that  is  irrelaxable,  but  of 
what   may   be  called   the   attitude  of 
French  official  criticism,  by  admitting 
some  innovator  of  undoubted  genius  or 
prevailing  popularity  to  the  charmed 
circle.      They  do  this    part    of    their 
duty  a  little  less  well  than  the  other, 
but  they  do  it  fairly  ;  and  they  do  the 
other  very  well  indeed.     For  you  will 
observe  that  it  is  a  duty  which  can  be 
done  by  men  not  exactly  of  genius, 
almost  as  well  as   by  men  of  genius, 
and  perhaps  even  better.     In  the  worst 
times,  by   the    least  distinguished  of 
immortals,  provided  only  that  the  in- 
dividual members  (which  is  ex  hypothesi 
certain)  are  fairly  educated  and  not  in 
their  rashest  youth,  the  traditions  of 
French  form,  which  are  so  clear  and  so 
valuable,  can  be  observed  and  cham- 
pioned. In  the  best  times,  the  very  best 
writers  can  but  exemplify  them  with 
additions,    can    but     show    how    the 
greatest  talent  or  even  genius  can  put 
up  with  them  and  yet  suffer  no  loss. 
The  advantage  of  this  is  obvious.     It 
is  not  metaphor,  but  simple  expression 
of  fact,  to  say  that  a  French  Acade- 
mician is  in  the  position  of  a  French 
judge.      He   has   a   clear  code  to  ex- 
pound and  apply;  and  he  can  hardly 
be  so  abnormally  stupid  or  so  abnor- 
mally clever  as  not  to  be  able  to  do  so. 
The   danger   is   that  the  code  should 
lapse  for  want  of  exposition  and  appli- 
cation ;  and  that  is  what  he  exists  to 
prevent,  and  what  his  mere  existence, 
such  as  he  must  almost  necessarily  be, 
does  prevent  of  itself. 

But  how  different  is  our  state  !     I 
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do   not   myself   see   how   an   English 
Academy  could  do   any  good,   how  it 
could  even   refrain    from  doing   con- 
siderable  harm,   unless   its   members 
were,  in  large  and  permanent  majority, 
men  of  genius  endowed  at  once  with 
consummate      judgment     and      with 
almost   superhuman  catholicity.     For 
we  have  no  fixed  rules  to  apply  j  we 
cannot  take  down  a  code  and  turn  to 
article  so  and  so,  clause  so  and  so,  with 
a  certainty  of  finding  that  it  meets  the 
case  in  hand.  Unless  we  could  always 
count  on  that  standing  majority  of  men 
of   genius,  tempered  in  each  case  by 
judgment  and   sympathy,  we   should 
have  mere  stupidity  dominant  at  one 
time,  mere  crotchet  at  another,  mere 
exaggeration  at  a  third.     So  far  from 
having  a  fixed  central  exponent  of  the 
literary  standard  we  should  have  ups 
and    downs  considerably  worse    than 
at  present.     "We  should  not  only  neg- 
lect but  crucify  our  Chattertons  and 
our  James  Thomsons  at  one  time ;  at 
another  we   should   endow   them   all, 
Chattertons   and   others,    for   fear   of 
accidents,  at  the  public  expense,  to  the 
intolerable  annoyance  of  future  gene- 
rations.    Now  to  maintain  a  standing 
majority   of   men   of    genius   doubled 
with  judgment  and  doubled  again  with 
catholicity  on  such  a  board  is,  I  should 
imagine,  a  very  dangerous  attempt  in- 
deed. Allowing  for  illness  and  accident, 
we  must  keep  at  least  thirty  such  out 
of  the  forty.     Are  we  prepared  always 
to  do  so  ?      Could   any   country  that 
literary  history  tells  us  of  have  done 
so  2     Remember,   they  must   be   men 
who  have  produced  and  can  produce 
masterpieces   in   their    own  kind,    or 
they  will  not  here  be  respected.     They 
must  be  able  also  to  recognise  master- 
pieces and  promises  of  masterpieces  in 
kinds  the  most  different   from   their 
own.      They  must  have  at   once  the 
qualities  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  those 
of  the  wild  Prince  and  Poins.     They 
must    be     academic     and    Bohemian, 
creative   and   critical,  full  of   intense 
individuality,  and  full  of  catholic  ap- 
preciation.    I  have  a  very  high  idea  of 
the  powers  of  my  countrymen,  but  I 


think  we  might  try  them  too  high  in 
setting  them  such  a  task.  It  has  not 
been  invariably  achieved  to  admiration 
even  in  France,  where  the  conditions 
of  themselves  facilitate  success.  Is  it 
worth  while  trying  it  here,  where  they 
are  such  as  almost  to  assure  failure  ? 

If  we  turn  to  another  point  of  the 
contrast — a  point  which  has  been  more 
than  once  mentioned — the  contrast  of 
spirit,  we  shall  find  ourselves  on  some- 
what more  perilous  ground.  The  con- 
trasts of  outward  form  may  be  misin- 
terpreted, but  cannot  be  wholly  missed. 
Yet,  as  the  poet  says, 

Soul  is  form  and  doth  the  body  make. 

And  to  the  soul  we  must  go.     It  is 
far  harder  and  far  more   apparently 
presumptuous  to  attempt  to  sum  up 
the  spirit  of  literature  in  a  few  words 
and  minutes  than  in  a  few  words  to 
define  its  outwardly  formal  character- 
istics.    It   is    especially  hard   in   the 
case   not   of  French  but  of  English. 
Yet  those  whose  minds  have  been  long 
in  contact  with  the  two  literatures  are 
here,  even  less  than  elsewhere,  likely 
to  come  to  any  serious  disagreement 
about  them.     There  are  five  pairs  of 
opposites,  or  at  least  of  differences  in 
the   two,    which    I   think    would    be 
acknowledged  by  most  such  persons. 
The  first  is  the  sobriety  of  French  as 
opposed  to  that  characteristic  of  Eng- 
lish which  presents  itself  to  foreigners 
in  the   light   that   suggests   to   them 
the  famous  phrase  "  mad  Englishman." 
The  second,  closely  allied,  is  the  pre- 
dominant wit  of  French  literature  as 
opposed  to  the   predominant  humour 
of  English.     The  third  is  the  singular 
abundance  of  what  may  be  called  the 
mechanical    inventiveness   in   French 
balanced  by  the  discursive  imagination 
of   the   English.     The   fourth   is   the 
clearness  and  precision  which  seem  to 
be,  as  they  were  once  boasted  to  be, 
wedded  to  the  genius  of  the  French 
language  as  opposed  to  our  own  prone- 
ness  to  the  vague  and  obscure.     The 
fifth  is  the  prevalence  of  the  critical 
spirit  in  French  as  opposed  to  a  certain 
impatience  of  criticism  proper  which 
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is    extremely   noticeable   in    English. 
Pray   do   not    let   these   divisions   of 
mine   mislead   anybody.      I    am    not 
saying  that  all  Frenchmen  are  witty, 
that    all   Englishmen    are    humorous 
(I  wish  to  heaven  they  were  !) ;  that 
no  Englishmen  are  witty,  which  would 
be    conspicuously   false,   or    that    no 
Frenchmen  are  humorous,  which  would 
be  though  very  generally  by  no  means 
universally  true.     In  the   same  way, 
no   one   of   the   other  qualities   men- 
tioned is  either  universally  present  in 
the  literature  of   the  one   nation,   or 
universally   absent    in   the   literature 
of  the  other.     But  the  division  holds 
on  the  average  of  the  two  cases,  and 
what  holds  still  more  strongly  is  that 
combination  of  these  and  other  quali- 
ties which  is  present  in  the  highest 
examples  of  each.     Thus  the  French 
have   never  produced  any  man  with 
that    combination    of     sense    of     the 
vague,  of  imagination,  and  of  humour 
which  goes  to  make  the  very  highest 
poetry ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  we 
have  ev^r  produced  any  one  with  that 
mixture  of  sobriety,  inventiveness,  pre- 
cision, wit,  and  critical  spirit  which  goes 
to  make  the  most  perfect  prose.     The 
difference  is  the  same  at  the  other  end  of 
the  scale.    It  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
Frenchman  to  write  such  bad  prose  as 
an  Englishman  writes  easily  and  with 
joy ;  and  though  there   is   a   strange 
characteristic  about  very  bad  poetry 
which  makes  all  nations  of  the  earth 
akin,   I  am   not  quite   sure   that   an 
Englishman    can    write    it    quite    so 
ba  dly,  with  a  badness  so  little  relieved 
by   mere   absurdity,  so  little  depend- 
ent upon  technical  faults,  so  sheerly, 
purely,  hopelessly  bad,  as  that  which 
comes  naturally  to  some  Frenchmen. 
For   the   mere   sound    of    English   is 
poetical,  while  that  of  French  (third 
parties,  the  only  judges,  will  tell  us 
this)  is  not;  and  so  the  English  poet- 
aster may  blunder  into  a  success,  as 
the  wandering  and  unconscious  wind 
draws     music     from     a      harp.       In 
French  that  is  not  to  be   done ;  and 
with  the  absence  of   art  there  is  the 
absence  of  everything. 
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Yet  another  set  of  differences  arises 
almost  necessarily  from  the  combina- 
tion of  the  results  of  these  two  ;  but 
they  are  not  on  that  account  less  in- 
teresting. Although  all  languages  more 
or  less  attempt,  and  attempt  with  more 
or  less  success,  different    kinds,    still 
most   of    them,  especially  when   they 
have  such  strong  idiosyncrasies  as  the 
pair   we   are   now    surveying,    devote 
themselves    with   peculiar   success   to 
this  kind  or  to  that.     Of  poetry  proper 
we  need  say  little,  for  what  has  been 
just  said  accounts  for  and  disposes  of  it 
with  fair  completeness ;  but  in  prose 
and  drama  the  case  is  different.     With 
respect  to  drama  I  am  not  a  very  good 
judge,  taking  myself  little  pleasure  in 
the  theatre,  and  knowing  little  about  it 
except   as   the   incidental  producer  of 
some   excellent   and    much    execrable 
literature.       I   suppose   we   may   not 
borrow  from  Marrnontel    his   famous 
apology  that  the  English  succeed  better 
in   poetry   than   the    French    because 
their  genius  is  more  poetical.     But  I 
never     could     see     myself    why    the 
countrymen  of  Shakespeare,  and  Con- 
greve,  and  Sheridan  should   have   to 
borrow  plays  even  from  the  countrymen 
of   Moliere.     Probably,  however,  that 
mechanical  and  orderly  inventiveness 
of   which   we   have  spoken  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it.       In  prose  it  is  much 
plainer  sailing.      We  should  almost  be 
prepared  to  find  from  the  considera- 
tions already  advanced,  and  we  do  find 
as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  French 
excel  us  in  oratory,  in  a  certain  kind 
of  history,  and,  generally  speaking,  in 
the  exposition    of  clearly  understood 
facts  and  theories.     The  superiority  of 
literary  hackwork  in  France  is  a  com- 
monplace, a  truism,  almost  (I  am  my- 
self   inclined    to    think)    what    some 
ingenious  person  called  a  falsism.     I 
have  never  been    able  to  admit  that 
the  usual  newspaper  article  in  France, 
for  instance,  is  better   than  with  us, 
though    it    no    doubt    has    a  certain 
superficial  air  of   superior  order,  logic 
(which  is  often  desperately  illogical), 
and  general  arrangement.     But  what 
in    my    years    of    constant    miscella- 
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neous  reading  of  books  fresh 
from  the  press  of  both  countries 
I  do  find,  is  the  immense  and  extra- 
ordinary superiority  of  French  as  a 
medium  for  what  itself  calls  vulgarisa- 
tion— for  what  we  call  popularisation — 
of  scientific  and  miscellaneous  facts. 
Happy  is  the  man — I  do  not  say  who 
wants  to  go  deeply  into  a  subject,  but 
— who  wants  to  find  a  clear  and  not 
exactly  superficial  exposition  of  it,  and 
who  can  find  that  exposition  ready  to 
his  hand  in  French.  Yet  again  uni- 
versally recognised  is  the  advantage 
which  French  has  in  the  more  properly 
literary  department  of  aphorism, 
maxim-writing,  and  the  like.  The 
successful  construction  of  such  things 
in  English  is  one  of  the  hardest  and 
one  of  the  rarest  exercises  of  our 
tongue ;  it  is,  if  not  one  of  the  com- 
monest and  easiest,  comparatively 
common  and  easy  in  French.  And  it 
throws  a  most  curious  and  instructive 
side-light  on  those  contrasts  which  we 
are  discussing,  .that  the  writers  who 
in  English  strive  to  make  themselves 
remarkable  by  epigrams,  pensees, 
aphorisms,  and  the  like,  are  almost 
invariably  driven  to  do  it  by  manu- 
facturing what  may  be  called  hard 
sayings.  They  make  the  natural 
vagueness  of  the  language  vaguer, 
they  push  to  license  its  liberty  of 
using  words  in  new  senses,  they  go 
more  and  more  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  for  strangely-matched  meta- 
phors and  unexpectedly  -  adjusted 
images.  The  French  maxim-maker,  by 
an  obvious  instinct,  does  just  the  re- 
verse. He  clarifies  yet  further  the 
natural  clearness  of  his  speech,  avoids 
with  yet  more  scrupulous  care  the 
juxtaposition  of  apparently  incon- 
gruous images.  The  most  wonderful 
of  all  examples  of  compressed  thought, 
which  has  yet  perfect  urbanity  and 
lucidity  of  expression,  are  the  immortal 
maxims  of  La  Rochefoucauld.  He  with 
the  other  great  writers  of  the  same 
class  who  have  followed  him,  have 
provided  as  it  were  so  many  different 
ready-made  moulds  of  the  pensee  and 
maxim,  that  lesser  men  and  women  can 


run  their  own  very  inferior  matter  into- 
these,  and  turn  out  something  which  at 
least  looks  like  &pensee  or  a  maxim  with 
ease.  Hardly  a  year  passes  without 
there  coming  into  my  hands,  fresh  from 
the  Parisian  press,  some  book  of  the 
kind,  generally  very  prettily  printed, 
often  quite  prettily  written,  and,  if 
you  read  it  without  too  much  atten- 
tion, reading  not  unlike  the  real  thing. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible even  to  translate  such  things 
into  English  at  their  best ;  and  as  for 
original  writing  of  them,  Englishmen, 
to  do  them  justice,  very  rarely  attempt 
it.  When  they  do,  it  is  still  more 
rare  that  they  achieve  anything  but 
rubbish  pure  and  simple,  or  rubbish 
tricked  and  spangled  up  with  strange 
tinsel  of  language.  I  am  by  no  means 
sure  that  this  is  wholly  or  even  to  any 
considerable  extent  a  proof  of  weakness 
in  our  language,  though  the  opposite 
of  it  is  certainly  connected  with  the 
strength  of  French.  These  aphorisms 
and  epigrams  are  almost  always  half- 
truths  at  most.  The  flash  of  them 
dazzles  in  the  very  act  of  illuminating, 
and  I  half  think  that  the  tendency  to 
produce  and  to  be  satisfied  by  them 
accounts  to  some  extent,  and  is  in 
turn  to  some  extent  accounted  for  by, 
that  limitation  and  obtuseness  of  the 
French  mind  which  has  been  already 
glanced  at.  An  epigram  or  an  aphor- 
ism, like  a  dilemma,  is  in  perpetual 
danger  of  what  is  technically  called 
retorsion — a  fact  of  which  the  person 
who  delights  overmuch  in  it  is  but  too 
likely  to  take  insufficient  heed. 

Whether  there  is  much  to  choose 
between  the  languages  in  the  matter 
of  narrative  is  a  long  question  to  enter 
upon.  There  is,  at  any  rate,  very  little 
doubt  that  we  taught  the  French  to 
write  novels  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
But  instead  of  handling  at  any  length 
the  contrast  of  the  English  and  the 
French  novel,  which  might  well  afford 
a  more  than  sufficient  subject  for  a 
lecture  by  itself,  let  us  take  it 
as  part  of  a  wider  division  of  this 
sketch — the  contrasts  presented  by 
the  two  languages  as  subjects  re- 
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spectively  of  study  and  of  amusement. 
It  is  sometimes  objected  to  French 
that  it  is,  for  a  study,  too  easy  ;  and  I 
certainly  should  never  myself  dream  of 
recommending  it  as  a  substitute  for 
studies  severer  still  in  form,  more  pro- 
litic  in  initial  difficulties,  and  presenting 
a  more  elaborate  and  yet  simpler  because 
preciser  discipline.  In  plainer  lan- 
guage, I  would  never  consent  to  accept 
the  study  of  French  in  lieu  of  the  study 
oi  Greek  and  Latin.  But  is  any  study, 
using  that  word  in  its  proper  sense, 
easy  1  I  have  tried  many ;  I  have 
found  plenty  of  difficulty,  if  only  it  be 
not  deliberately  avoided  or  carelessly 
ignored,  in  all.  The  peculiar  difficulty 
of  French,  even  to  some  extent  as  a 
language  but  to  a  much  greater  extent 
as  a  literature,  lies  in  the  very  fact  that 
it  looks  so  easy,  that  it  looks  so  like 
English.  There  is  an  old  joke  about 
the  surprise  of  the  untra veiled  English- 
man who  lands  at  Calais  and  discovers 
that  the  people  despite  their  strange 
facility  in  speaking  French,  are  very 
nearly 'human.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  real  danger  is  the  other  way. 
Only  after  a  very  considerable  study  of 
French  life  and  French  literature  does 
one  discover  the  deep  and  almost  un- 
fathomable differences  which  exist 
between  them  and  the  life  and  lite- 
rature of  England.  We  pride  our- 
selves from  time  to  time  on  the  thought 
tiiat  Europe  is  getting  more  and  more 
cosmopolitan,  that  nations  are  getting 
to  understand  each  other  better,  and 
so  forth.  Are  they  ?  I  doubt  it  very 
i\  luch.  In  ordinary  experience,  on  the 
s  irface  of  politics,  manners,  letters, 
tliere  may  seem  to  be  no  great  divi- 
sion, but  the  cracks  are  like  those 
very  unpleasant  natural  fissures  which 
viden  as  they  go  down.  In  many 
D  tatters  it  is  simply  impossible  to  get  a 
Frenchman  even  to  understand  the 
English  point  of  view,  and  not  much 
easier,  though  I  think  it  is  a  little 
easier,  to  get  the  Englishman  to  under- 
stand the  Frenchman.  Now  the  find- 
ing out,  if  not  the  reconciling  of,  such 
differences  is  one  of  the  chief  busi- 
nesses and  one  of  the  chief  benefits  of 


the  combined  study  of  the  two  litera- 
tures. It  is  really  a  much  more  effec- 
tual way  than  that  of  residence  in 
the  two  countries.  For  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  very  hard  fora  foreigner  in 
either  to  get  really  what  is  now  called 
in  touch  with  the  national  life  ;  and  by 
so  much  as  he  does  get  in  touch  with 
it  by  so  much,  infallibly  and  by  the  law 
of  nature,  does  he  get  out  of  touch  with 
his  own  people.  In  that  silent  com- 
panionship of  the  library  which  has 
been  extolled  by  writers  far  too  great 
for  any  wise  man  to  attempt  to  rival 
their  phrase,  this  difficulty  disappears. 
La  Bruyere  does  not  put  you  out  of 
touch  with  Addison,  Swift  with  Vol- 
taire, Corneille  with  Shakespeare,  Bal- 
zac with  Thackeray,  Hugo  with  Tenny- 
son. You  do  not  become  less  an 
Englishman  because  you  are  familiar 
with  French  from  the  Chanson  de 
Roland  to  the  works  of  "  Gyp,"  nor  less 
of  a  Frenchman  because  you  are  (as  at 
least  one  French  friend  of  mine  is,  and 
as  I  wish  more  Frenchmen  were) 
familiar  with  English  from  Chaucer  to 
Browning.  You  may  not  care — you 
might  not  be  able  if  you  did  care — to 
exchange  in  either  case  your  point  of 
view  for  the  other;  but  you  are  no 
longer  unconscious  of  the  two  points. 
You  can  trace  them  in  the  past,  you  can 
to  a  great  extent  foresee  them  in  given 
cases  in  the  future,  and  above  all  you 
can  understand  them.  Now  there  are 
few  things  in  the  world  better  than 
understanding,  though  there  are  many 
more  common. 

Perhaps,  however,  enjoyment  is  not 
less  good  even  than  understanding ; 
and  here  too  the  contrast  of  the  two 
literatures  heightens  the  benefit  of 
them.  There  is,  I  believe,  a  notion  pre- 
valent, though  not  quite  so  prevalent 
as  it  used  to  be,  that  there  is  some- 
thing insincere,  unnatural,  impossible 
almost,  in  a  man  liking  opposites  and 
things  different  from  each  other.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  share  this 
notion  myself,  or  to  know  why  I  may 
not  admire  A,  because  I  admire  B.  On 
the  contrary  I  should  say  that  the 
admiration  and  enjoyment  of  A  de- 
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cidedly  heighten  the  enjoyment  and 
admiration  of  B  by  supplying  perpetual 
foils,  bringing  out  in  turn  the  excellences 
of  both,  and  softening  the  defects  of 
each  by  showing  that  there  are  defects 
in  the  other.  And  it  would  be  hardly 
possible  to  select  in  the  intellectual 
world  two  subjects  which  perform  this 
office  of  mutual  correction  and  setting 
off  so  well  as  English  and  French 
literature,  by  dint  of  all  the  differences 
which  we  have  been  examining  and 
many  more.  If  there  had  really  been 
a  pre-established  harmony  in  virtue 
of  which  each  should  supply  what  the 
other  wants,  each  should  correct  the 
other's  faults,  each  should  serve  as  a 
whet  to  revive  the  appetite  jaded  by 
the  other,  the  thing  could  not  have 
been  better  arranged.  The  two  together 
form  the  veritable  Cleopatra  of  literary 
lovemaking,  whom  no  age  can  wither 
nor  custom  stale.  I  do  not  forget 
the  charms  of  others,  nor  the  merits 
of  others.  I  would  not  give  up  my 
reading  of  Greek  or  of  Latin  for  any 
consideration.  I  would  not  be  ignorant 
of  German,  nor  unable  to  make  a  shift 
to  read  Dante.  I  wish  I  knew  more 
than  I  do  of  other  languages.  But 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  for 
those  whose  circumstances  do  not  per- 
mit them  a  wider  range,  it  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  to  find  two  litera- 
tures which  both  for  edification  and 
delight  complete  each  other  in  so 
strange  and  perfect  a  way  as  these 
twoi  If  we  have  any  intellectual 
advantage  over  the  French  (and  being 
an  exceedingly  patriotic  Englishman, 
I  should  be  sorry  to  think  we  have  not), 
it  lies  as  much  as  anything  in  the  fact 
that  knowledge  of  French  literature  is 
far  commoner  in  England  than  know- 
ledge of  English  literature  is  in  France. 
To  be  well  read  in  French  is  no  great 
distinction  here ;  to  be  well  read  in 
English,  whether  it  be  regarded  or  not 
as  a  distinction  in  France,  is  an  un- 
commonly rare  accomplishment  there. 
Many  of  my  hearers  must  know  and 
rejoice  in  the  cleverest  and  most 
amusing  of  living  French  critics,  M. 
Jules  Lemaitre.  Now  it  is  M. 


Lemaitre's  pride  and  pleasure  to  assert 
his  ignorance  of  English  ;  and  though 
it  is  never  quite  safe  to  take  such  de- 
clarations too  seriously,  I  must  say  that 
his  remarks  on  English  literature  bear 
testimony  to  his  absolute  veracity. 
After  which  M.  Lemaitre  permits  him- 
self to  express  unfavourable  opinions 
about  Shakespeare.  There  is  nothing 
surprising  in  that;  but  what,  if  not 
surprising,  is  really  interesting  is,  that 
this  flaw  in  M.  Lemaitre's  equipment 
shows  itself  just  as  much  in  his  remarks 
on  his  own  literature,  as  in  his  remarks 
on  ours.  He  is  not  alive  to  things  in 
French,  and  he  misconceives  things  to 
which  he  is  alive,  exactly  in  the  way 
from  which  knowledge  of  English 
would,  or  might,  have  saved  him.  And 
so  doubtless  would  it  be  with  any 
English  critic  who  presumed  to  be 
ignorant  of  French.  He  would  make 
mistakes  in  reference  to  English  itself, 
from  which  knowledge  of  French 
would  have  saved  him.  But  English 
critics  are  not  so  brave  as  French  ; 
and  I  hardly  know  one  who  would 
confess  such  ignorance  even  if  he  dared 
to  run  the  risk  of  it. 

Still  we  are  not  all  critics,  though,  at 
the  risk  of  seeing  my  own  business 
overstocked  or  simply  abolished,  I  am 
not  sure  that  we  ought  not  to  be.  At 
any  rate  we  are  all  persons  who  have 
to  live  our  lives,  and  who  need  take  no 
shame  in  endeavouring  to  live  them 
with  as  great  and  as  varied  an  amount 
of  honest  and  wholesome  enjoyment  as 
possible.  And  to  that  end,  which  I 
venture  to  think  not  in  the  very  least 
a  low  or  contemptible  end  considered 
from  the  point  of  view  of  any  reli- 
gion, philosophy,  or  aesthetic,  I  know 
no  such  adequate  means  on  the  in- 
tellectual side  as  the  study  of  litera- 
ture. It  is  not  indeed  at  all  times  of 
life  sufficient  by  itself,  and  I  do  not 
propose  that  it  should  be  thought  so. 
It  does  not  interfere  with  the  pur- 
suit of  other  kinds  of  business,  of 
pleasure,  of  duty.  I  rather  doubt 
whether  it  is  ever  itself  pursued  with 
thorough  success  unless  those  who 
pursue  it  pursue  the  others  too.  But 
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it  has  the  great  virtue  of  receiving  us, 
if  not  into  everlasting,  yet  into  last- 
ing habitations  when  the  others  fail. 
Q  nelle  triste  vieillesse  vous  vouspreparez! 
said  the  great  diplomatist  and  hu- 
mourist,— who,  so  far  as  we  can  make 
out,  made  his  last  stroke  of  humour  in 
leaving  memoirs  more  or  less  uninter- 
esting, with  tantalising  precautions — 
to  the  person  who  was  ignorant  of 
whist.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  speak  of 
whist  in  any  uncomplimentary  fashion. 
But  to  play  it  satisfactorily  you  must 
got  three  other  people,  and  those  not  the 
first  comers :  you  must  be  in  a  place 
where  whist  is  playable ;  and  you  must, 
at;  least  that  is  my  experience,  make 
something  of  a  business  of  it,  and  invest 
no  small  capital  of  time,  if  not  of  money. 
You  need  do  none  of  these  things  with 
literature.  Books  are  cheap,  and  even 
those  who  cannot  afford  them  can 
borrow  them  from  libraries,  though  I 
own  that  for  my  part  I  cannot  read 
with  comfort  any  book  that  is  not  at 
least  temporarily  my  own.  They  are 
infinite  j  they  are  unexacting  ;  they  can 
bo  taken  up  and  put  down  at  pleasure  ; 
tl  ley  need  no  partner  to  secure  their  en- 
joyment ;  they  interfere  with  nothing  ; 
they  help  everything.  There  is  a 
certain  charm  also  in  filling  out,  not 
t<  >o  methodically  or  slavishly,  but  with 
a  sense  of  a  definite  end  perhaps  never 


to  be  reached  but  always  to  be 
aimed  at,  a  certain  scheme  of  read- 
ing. And  that  charm  is,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  infinitely  increased  by  shaping 
the  scheme  so  that  it  may  include 
contrast  and  provide  relief.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  there  may  be  some 
special  attraction  to  a  man  whose  main 
ordinary  business  is  political  and  miscel- 
laneous journalism  in  this  kind  of 
subsidiary  study,  which  at  once  carries 
one  out  of  and  corrects  the  merely 
ephemeral  passages  of  the  day.  But 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  compara- 
tive anatomy  of  the  two  literatures 
which  I  have  found  so  satisfactory  my- 
self should  not  be  equally  satisfactory 
to  others  whose  occupations  may  be 
different,  or  who  have  no  fixed  occu- 
pations at  all.  At  any  rate  in  recom- 
mending it  I  am  only  obeying  the  old 
maxim  candidus  imperti,  which,  on  the 
pattern  of  an  ingenious  and  right 
reverend  friend  of  mine,  who  once 
rendered  Ne  sit  ancillce  tibi  amor 
pudori,  "  Don't  be  ashamed  of  marry- 
ing the  housemaid,"  I  may  render, 
"  Tell  us  all  about  it  and  don't  give 
yourself  airs."  I  am  quite  sure  that 
I  have  not  told  you  all  about  it  this 
evening ;  but  I  hope  I  have  told  you 
something,  and  that  I  have  not  given 
myself  airs. 

GEORGE  SAINTSBURY. 
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HE  FELL  AMONG  THIEVES. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

MR.  GILEAD  C.  GILFOIL  when  at 
home  permitted  himself  to  suffer  from 
no  lack  of  occupation.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  varied  pursuits  and  em- 
ployments, and  among  other  things  he 
took  a  considerable  interest  in  chemis- 
try. Living  upon  the  second  floor,  he 
had  caused  a  small  laboratory  to  be 
erected  on  the  leads  outside  his  sitting- 
room  window  at  the  back  of  the  house 
— a  mere  box  built  of  corrugated  iron. 
It  was  set  against  the  dead  wall  of  the 
house,  but  admitted  light  and  air  on 
three  sides. 

On  the  day  after  his  interview  with 
Ronald  Morton  Mr.  Gilfoil  sat  in  his 
retreat  engaged  in  an  occupation  of 
considerable  nicety.  A  curious  atmos- 
phere pervaded  the  little  chamber,  and 
the  two  side  windows  and  that  in  the 
door  were  thrown  wide  open  to  allow 
free  passage  to  the  air.  Mr.  Gilfoil 
had  before  him  a  glass  bottle  with  a 
screw  stopper,  and  four  little  objects  in 
vulcanite  which  resembled  pocket-pen- 
cils. At  the  butt  of  each  of  these  was 
a  small  polished  knob  of  nickel,  run- 
ning in  a  slot  with  a  curve  at  the  base, 
and  at  the  top  a  diminishing  point  of 
the  same  metal.  Mr.  Gilfoil  un- 
screwed the  tips,  revealing  in  each  case 
the  top  of  a  needle-pointed  glass 
syringe.  He  tested  the  working  of 
these  small  instruments  with  great 
delicacy,  and  finding  them  act  to  his 
satisfaction,  rang  an  electric  bell  which 
stood  within  easy  reach  of  his  hand. 
The  summons  was  answered  by  Miss 
Priscilla  Gilfoil,  who  wrinkled  the 
bridge  of  her  nose  in  disgust  at  the 
odour  of  the  place. 

"  I  never  knew  in  all  my  life  such  a 
man  for  sitting  among  smells  as  you 
are.  The  place  smells  as  if  it  was  full 
of  rotten  apples.  Well,  I  do  declare, 


you've  got  them  murderous  little  things 
in  hand  again.  All  I  hope  is  you  won't 
be  able  to  make  'em  work." 

"  They'll  work  this  time,"  said  Gilead 
placidly.  He  took  one  of  them  in  his 
hand,  and  surveyed  it  with  the  com- 
placency of  a  successful  inventor. 
"You  bring  me  a  tumbler  o'  clear 
water." 

The  girl  obeyed,  and  stood  by  while 
Gilead  tested  the  syringes,  filling  them 
by  suction,  and  expelling  the  water 
with  great  force  and  directness  in  a 
thin  jet. 

"  That's  the  latest  scent-squirt,"  said 
Gilead,  smiling.  "  The  Lady's  Sur- 
prise, I  mean  to  call  it.  You'll  see  it 
in  all  the  shop  windows  by'n  by. 
Gentleman  asks  you  for  the  loan  of 
a  pencil,  you  unscrew  the  tip  for  him, 
he  bends  over  thinking  it's  a  new  in- 
vention, and  then  you  get  your  little 
joke  quite  easy.  Look  here,  it'll  throw 
a  jet  ten  foot,  and  it  carries  as  straight 
as  a  rifle,  and  it  don't  waste  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  a  spot." 

Priscilla  watched  his  illustration  of 
the  virtues  of  the  instrument  with  a 
face  of  stern  disapproval. 

"I  don't  think,"  she  said,  "there's 
another  man  alive  fiendish  enough  to 
think  of  such  a  thing." 

"  Don't  you  waste  your  time  in  com- 
pliments. You  fetch  me  that  glass 
mask  and  my  breathing-tube.  You'll 
find  'em  both  in  the  box  under  the 
bed." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  fill  those 
things  with,  Gilead  ? "  the  girl  asked 
sternly. 

"  Eau  de  Cologne,  my  darling,"  re- 
turned Gilead,  with  a  smile  of  amuse- 
ment at  his  own  retort.  "You  get 
them  things.  Bring  'em  to  me,  and 
then  clear  out." 

The  girl  retired,  with  a  toss  of  the  head, 
with  which  she  seemed  to  resign  herself 
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to  unmeasured  folly.  In  her  absence 
•€  ilead  screwed  to  the  edge  of  the  table 
&  revolving  fan,  and  tested  its  action 
with  as  much  care  and  precision  as  he 
had  shown  in  all  his  former  movements. 
I'riscilla  by  and  by  brought  back  the 
•articles  for  which  he  had  despatched 
her,  and  still  wrinkling  her  nose  at  the 
odour  of  the  place,  assisted  him  in  put- 
ting on  the  mask,  and  placed  the  end 
of  the  breathing- tube  across  the  win- 
dow-ledge. When  this  operation  was 
completed  he  dismissed  her  with  a  wave 
cf  the  hand.  The  girl  retired,  closing 
behind  her  the  French  windows  which 
admitted  from  the  leads  to  the  sitting- 
room.  Gilead,  drawing  on  a  pair  of 
gloves  of  goldbeater  skin,  examined 
ihem  minutely,  and  discovering  them 
to  be  quite  flawless,  unscrewed  the 
stopper  of  the  bottle  before  him,  and 
Jilled  each  of  the  syringes  in  turn  from 
its  contents,  all  his  motions  being 
marked  by  the  finest  delicacy  and  care. 
He  re-stoppered  the  bottle,  and  restored 
its  original  coverings  of  oiled  silk  and 
wash-leather.  He  wiped  the  point  of 
<3ach  syringe  with  a  clean  fragment  of 
,-m  old  cambric  handkerchief,  which  he 
burned  in  a  crucible  stove  in  one  corner 
)f  the  apartment.  Then  having  screwed 
on  the  caps  of  the  syringes  he  set  the 
fan  in  motion,  producing  a  strong  cur- 
rent of  air. 

After  two  minutes  of  this  he  rang 
again,  and  Priscilla  re-entered.  Gilead, 
with  his  features  oddly  distorted  behind 
his  mask,  lifted  his  blanched  hands  to- 
wards his  head.  The  girl  understood 
the  gesture,  and  assisted  him  to  remove 
the  mask  and  the  breathing-tube  at- 
tached to  it. 

"  I  think,"  said  Gilead,  "  we've  fixed 
it  this  time." 

"  I  don't  see  what  you  want  the 
murderous  things  at  all  for,"  said  Pris- 
cilla. She  was  a  girl  who  adhered  to 
ideas  and  phrases. 

"  Don't  you  1 "  Gilead  answered  in  a 
tone  of  badinage.  "  Well,  I  do,  and 
perhaps  you'll  make  that  enough  for 
you." 

His  success  had  inspired  him  with 
an  unusual  good  temper,  and  Priscilla, 
after  the  fashion  of  her  sex,  took  ad- 


vantage of  the  fact,  and  pursued  the 
theme  further  than  she  ordinarily  would 
have  dared  to  do. 

"  If  one  of  them  gashly  things  was 
found  about  you,  Gilead,  you'd  get  into 
trouble.  You  can't  have  any  but 
wicked  uses  for  'em." 

"All  right,  my  dear,"  returned 
Gilead.  "  Chatter  away  if  it  pleases 

you." 

"  Well,  what  good  are  they,  any 
way  ? "  Priscilla  demanded  scornfully. 

"What  good  are  they,  any  way?" 
Gilead  echoed,  baring  his  teeth  and 
turning  upon  her  with  a  sudden  snarl. 
"What  good  are  they?  I'll  tell  you 
what  good  they  are.  I'm  a  worthless 
cripple,  dead,  or  as  good  as  dead,  from 
the  lips  down,  and  with  one  of  these 
in  my  fingers  I'm  a  match,  and  more 
than  a  match,  for  the  biggest  hell-raker 
Texas  ever  bred."  He  took  one  of  the 
syringes  in  his  thumb  and  finger,  and 
toyed  with  it.  As  he  did  so  his  com- 
placency returned,  but  it  was  hard  to 
say  whether  his  expression  were  uglier 
in  his  rage  or  in  his  good  humour. 
"  There  ain't  no  harm  in  taking  a  pen- 
cil-case out  of  your  pocket,  is  there,  my 
darling?  Suppose  I  find  myself  in  a 
tight  corner  some  day.  Suppose  I  find 
some  brawny  villain  towering  over  me 
with  a  bowie  or  a  six-shooter,  tellin' 
me  he's  going  to  have  my  blood.  There 
ain't  no  harm  in  screwing  this  little  cap 
off,  is  there  ?  Not  if  you  sit  very  calm 
and  quiet,  and  look  scared.  But  it's 
sudden  death,  my  darling.  It's  only 
to  be  used  in  extremity,  because  sudden 
death  to  anybody  is  dangerous,  almost 
anywhere.  But  it's  a  sweet  inven- 
tion." 

Priscilla  looked  at  him  with  an  ex- 
pression half-alarmed  and  half-won- 
dering, and  was  turning  away  with  a 
gesture  of  the  head,  when  he  addressed 
her  again. 

"Move  that  table,"  he  said,  "and 
let  me  get  out  of  this.  Now  open  the 
door.  Help  me  across  this  bit  of  a 
ridge.  There  we  are." 

He  had  laid  the  four  innocent  look- 
ing, deadly  things  on  a  handkerchief 
in  his  lap,  and  now,  having  gained  the 
sitting-room,  he  wheeled  himself  to  the 
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table,  where  he  took  up  a  cigarette- 
case  of  Russia  leather,  in  which  he 
stowed  the  syringes  away. 

Then  he  took  up  a  copy  of  that 
month's  Scientific  Quarterly,  and  having 
lit  his  pipe  and  bestowed  himself  in  a 
comfortable  light,  became  absorbed  in 
the  perusal  of  an  article  on  heat  as  a 
pain-relieving  agent.  After  some  half- 
hour  he  laid  the  magazine  upon  his 
knees,  and  looked  up  at  Priscilla,  who 
sat  near  him  sewing. 

"Upon  my  word,"  he  said,  "it's 
real  lovely  to  see  what  science  is  doing 
nowadays  for  the  relief  of  human 
suffering." 

"And  upon  my  word,"  Priscilla 
answered,  "you're  a  curious  sort  of 
mixture,  Gilead." 

"  I'm  dead  against  the  infliction  of 
pain.  Perhaps  I've  had  enough  of  it 
myself  to  make  me  tender  about  it. 
There  ain't  no  pain  in  these  things," 
indicating  the  cigarette-case  in  his 
pocket  by  a  motion  of  the  thumb.  "  If 
you've  got  to  kill  anybody,  kill  him 
clean  and  don't  hurt  him." 

The  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  a  ring  of  the  bell. 

"  I  reckon  that'll  be  Willie,"  said 
Gilead,  consulting  his  watch. 

"  Willie  ?  "  answered  Priscilla. 
"Willie  who?" 

"  Willie  Reid,"  said  Gilead. 
"  Of  all  the  fools  I've  ever  known, 
when  you  take  an  idea  in  your  head 
you're  the  biggest.  That  man's  no 
more  Willie  Reid  than  I  am.  You're 
just  walking  head  forward  into  some 
trap  or  other." 

"  Trap  !  you  chattering  idiot !  " 
snarled  Gilead.  "  Didn't  Willie  Reid 
go  up  country  in  Turkey?  Didn't 
Ronald  Morton  start  where  Willie 
Reid  left  off?  Didn't  I  get  a  letter 
from  him  under  that  name  ?  Did  any- 
body but  Willie  Reid  know  where 
them  bonds  were  ?  And  hasn't  Ron- 
ald Morton  got  'em  now,  and  didn't 
he  try  all  he  knew  to  stick  to  'em? 
Talk  to  me,  you  petticoated  jackass  ! 
Git  ! " 

"Very  well,"  said  Priscilla,  "Go 
your  own  way,  and  when  you  come  to 
pay  for  it,  you  say  I  told  you." 


A  rap  at  the  door  put  an  end  to 
this  brotherly  and  sisterly  discourse, 
and  the  house-servant  presented  a  card 
on  which  was  engraved  the  name  of 
Mr.  Ronald  Morton. 

"Show  the  gentleman  up,"  said 
Gilead.  "  And  you  " — turning  to 
Priscilla — "  get  aout." 

She  obeyed  the  injunction  thus  cour- 
teously given,  and  a  second  or  two 
later  Harry  Wynne  entered  with  a 
neatly-folded  parcel  in  his  hands. 

"Them  the  bonds?"  asked  Gilead, 
with  no  preliminary  greeting. 

"These  are  the  bonds,  Gilead,"  his 
visitor  answered,  with  a  perfect  show 
of  ease  and  good  humour. 

"They  make  an  uncommon  small 
parcel,  William.  Let's  have  a  look  at 
'em.  There's  nothing  but  Austrians 
here.  Where's  the  Russians  and  the 
Italians  ?  " 

"All  in  good  time,  Gilead,"  said 
Harry.  "  These  are  all  that  were  left 
in  London." 

"  What  about  those  on  the  Conti- 
nent?" 

"All  in  good  time,"  Harry  re- 
peated. "  Rome  wasn't  built  in  a 
day." 

"  You'll  have  to  get  'em,  Willie." 
"  Of  course  I  shall  get  them." 
At  this  moment  the  rumbling  noise 
of  a  vehicle  in  the  street,  which  had 
been  growing  more  and  more  clearly 
audible  for  a  minute  past,  ceased  at 
the  door. 

"Here's  the  Co.,"  said  Gilead. 
"  They're  a  bit  earlier  than  I  expected. 
If  you  hadn't  gone  gallivant  in'  off  to 
Asia,  old  man,  we  shouldn't  ha'  wanted 
any  Co.  There's  no  gettin'  rid  of  'em 
now.  They  haven't  put  more  than 
eight  hundred  into  the  business  alto- 
gether, and  they  take  three-fifths  of 
the  whole  profits  between  'em.  That's 
the  curse  of  poverty,  William.  Ever 
sence  you  went  away  it's  me  that's 
found  the  brains  and  run  the  risk. 
But  I've  never  been  a  capitalist ;  I 
cayn't  keep  money.  I  allus  fritter  it 
away  on  some  blamed  invention  or 
another.  I've  got  a  regular  heap  of 
patents,  but  they  don't  gee,  none  of 
'em,  somehow.  I  can't  get  about 
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much,  "William.  I'm  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage." 

The  housemaid  announced  Captain 
Heaton,  Mr.  "Whale,  and  Mr.  Butter- 
field,  and  these  gentlemen,  immedi- 
ately following  upon  her  footsteps, 
presented  themselves  smilingly  at  the 
door. 

"Come  in,"  said  Gilead.  "Be 
seated,  gentlemen."  He  waited  until 
the  door  was  closed,  and  listened  till 
the  swift  rattle  of  the  retreating 
housemaid's  dress  had  faded  out  of 
hearing.  "I  suppose,"  he  said,  then, 
with  a  wry  smile,  "there  ain't  no  need 
to  introduce  you  gentlemen?  " 

"I  think  not,"  said  Harry.  "I 
have  met  Captain  Heaton  and  Mr. 
Whale  quite  recently,  and  I  think  I 
remember  Mr.  Butterfield." 

"I  think,"  said  Mr.  Butterfield, 
oleaginous  as  ever,  "  that  I  should 
myself  have  recognised  Mr.  Reid  any- 
where." He  was  anxious  to  display 
his  perspicacity,  and  not  unwilling  to 
crow  gently  over  his  colleagues,  who 
had  been  a  little  in  doubt. 

Mr.  Butterfield  was  beginning  to 
display  a  tendency  to  baldness,  and 
looked,  if  anything,  a  trifle  more  than 
ever  representative  of  the  prosperous 
and  intelligent  British  tradesman. 
Something  had  happened  to  his  teeth, 
and  when  he  smiled,  as  he  did  pretty 
constantly  throughout  the  interview, 
he  made  so  large  an  auriferous  display 
that  he  seemed  to  promise  well  for 
mining  purposes. 

The  amateur  detective  was  at  first 
hiind  put  to  it  to  maintain  his  own 
smiling  demeanour  in  Mr.  Butterfield's 
pi  esence,  and  for  one  minute  his  blood 
actually  boiled  at  the  memory  of  that 
worthy's  virtuous  indignation  at  their 
last  interview.  But  reflecting  that 
every  minute  brought  him  nearer  to 
his  own  triumph  and  his  enemy's  dis- 
comfiture, he  controlled  himself. 

"I  am  glad  to  see,"  said  Captain 
H  eaton,  "  that  Mr.  Reid  has  consented 
to  come  round.  I  think  we  may 
honestly  congratulate  both  ourselves 
and  him  on  the  decision  at  which  he 
has  arrived." 

It  was   the  gallant  Captain's   part 


informally  to  take  the  chair  on  such 
occasions  as  the  present,  and  to  make 
little  business  speeches  of  this  sort, 
tempered  by  his  own  polished  social 
airs. 

"In  the  old  days,"  said  Mr.  Butter- 
field,  with  an  almost  sentimental 
aspect,  "our  relations  with  Mr.  Reid 
were  of  so  cordial  a  nature,  and 
were  so  profitable  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned  "  here  he  came  out  of  re- 
verie, and  rubbed  his  hands  in  a  rich 
enjoyment  in  the  memory  of  old 
profits — "  that  we  may  all  consider 
ourselves  fortunate  in  the  renewal  of 
our  ancient  ties." 

"Shall  we  get  to  business,  gentle- 
men?" said  Harry,  with  a  suavity 
equalling  the  good  man's  own.  "  Mr. 
Gilfoil  has  at  present  in  his  possession 
all  the  bonds  on  which  I  have  as  yet 
been  able  to  lay  my  hands.  You  must 
take  that  as  an  earnest  of  good  faith. 
And  now  I  suppose  that  I  am  not 
to  be  left  out  in  the  cold  ?  Our  in- 
genious friend  Gilead  informs  me  that 
there  is  a  better  thing  on  to-day  than 
you  ever  had  before,  and  that  my  ser- 
vices, if  not  exactly  necessary,  will  at 
least  be  acceptable." 

"  I  promised,"  said  Gilead,  "to  take 
Willie  in  if  he  did  the  square  thing  ; 
but  I  want  to  put  it  on  a  clear  under- 
standing. If  there's  any  more  hanky- 
panky  on  his  part  he'll  have  to  take 
the  risk." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Harry,  "  I  ac- 
cept the  risk.  I  shall  take  a  perfectly 
straight  course,  I  promise  you." 

"  Mr.  Reid's  experience  and  abili- 
ties," said  Captain  Heaton,  "will  be 
of  the  greatest  service  to  us.  He  dis- 
tinctly understands  what  is  expected 
from  him  in  the  way  of  fealty  and  in 
the  way  of  business  fairness.  I  think," 
he  added,  with  the  conscious  ease  of 
victory,  "  that  our  young  friend  has  al- 
ready been  sufficiently  admonished. 
We  have  shown  him — in  a  friendly  way, 
I  trust,  and  not  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  excite  rancour — that  we  can  hold 
our  own  ;  and  I  think  in  future  we 
may  hope  to  continue  those  cordial 
relations  which  we  all  found  so  agree- 
able years  ago." 
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"  Hear,  hear  !  "  said  Hump. 

Mr.  Butterfield  echoed  the  encomium, 
and  added,  "  Yery  neatly  turned." 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, "  I  shall  propose  that  Mr.  Reid 
be  admitted  to  our  councils.  Those 
who  are  in  favour  of  that  proposition 
will  signify  the  same  by  a  show  of 
hands.  Carried  unanimously.  Mr. 
Reid,  you  are  once  more  welcome  back 
to  the  bosom  of  the  family." 

Gilead  wheeled  himself  to  a  cup- 
board, and  drew  forth  two  bottles  of 
•champagne,  of  which  Mr.  Whale  re- 
lieved him.  Then  he  produced  glasses, 
and  wheeled  himself  back  to  the  centre 
table.  Hump  produced  a  pocket  cham- 
pagne-opener, and  uncorked  the  bottles 
with  professional  skill. 

"  An  excellent  wine,"  said  Mr.  But- 
terfield. "  An  excellent  wine." 

"  It  isn't  Hump's  private  brand," 
said  Harry,  and  at  this  there  was  a 
general  laugh,  for  everybody  supposed 
himself  to  recognise  the  allusion. 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Butterfield  drawing 
out  his  watch,  "  harmony  is  happily 
restored.  My  time  happens  to  be  un- 
usually valuable  this  morning.  Can 
we  get  to  business?  " 

"You  have  a  sample,  Gilead,"  said 
Captain  Heaton. 

"  Yes,"  said  Gilead,  "  I've  got  one. 
Proof  after  letters.  Here  it  is." 

He  produced  from  an  inner  pocket  a 
crisp  bank-note  of  the  Bank  of  France 
for  one  hundred  francs  and  handed  it 
to  Harry,  who  examined  it  with  great 
minuteness.  Gilead,  observing  the  in- 
tentness  with  which  he  pored  over  it, 
shot  away  in  his  wheeled  chair  to  a 
corner  of  the  room,  and  returning  with 
a  large  magnifying-glass  laid  it  on  the 
table. 

"  I  never  found  anything  in  this 
world,"  said  Gilead  philosophically, 
"  that  got  to  be  any  the  better  for  being 
bragged  about,  but  that's  as  fine  a 
piece  of  engraving  work  as  ever  I  put 
a  tool  on." 

"Let  Mr.  Reid  compare  it  with  one  of 
the  originals,"  said  Butterfield.  He 
drew  one  of  the  originals  from  his  own 
pocket-book  and  laid  it  beside  the 
forgery. 


The  detection  of  forged  bank-notes 
had  never  been  any  part  of  Harry 
Wynne's  business,  and  the  experts  had 
already  succeeded  where  he  failed. 
But  after  a  searching  and  minute  ex- 
amination he  could  discover  no  differ- 
ence between  the  false  note  and  the 
real.  The  whole  party  awaited  his 
judgment  with  interest,  and  even 
with  some  show  of  anxiety.  Gilead 
appeared  to  take  umbrage  at  the  length 
and  closeness  of  the  examination. 

"You  can  look,  William.  You 
won't  find  nothing  the  matter  with 
my  work.  If  there  is  a  weak  point 
it's  the  paper." 

It  was  not  Harry's  cue  to  express 
his  own  sentiments.  He  was  there  to 
impersonate  Mr.  William  Reid,  who 
would  doubtless  have  been  much  less 
surprised  than  he  was  at  the  excellence 
of  the  imitation. 

"  It  isn't  bad,"  he  said.  "  A  man 
would  have  to  be  suspicious  to  sus- 
pect." 

This  was  accepted  by  them  all  as  a 
warm  encomium  on  the  work. 

"These  fellows,"  said  Gilead  with  a 
tone  and  gesture  scarcely  respectful  to 
his  colleagues ;  "  these  fellows  were  in 
such  a  cursed  hurry  to  get  'em  on  the 
market  that  they  wouldn't  wait  to 
make  a  big  splash  with  'em.  They've 
got  out  two  small  parcels,  and  though 
there's  nothing  been  heard  up  to  the 
present,  we  don't  know  at  any  minute 
that  we  mayn't  get  winded.  I  b'leeve 
in  decision,  and  I  think,  Willie,  I  shall 
have  you  along  with  me.  Pluck  and 
patience  are  the  horses  for  my  money, 
and  I'm  for  making  one  stroke  now 
everything's  ready,  that'll  pay  us  for 
all  outlay.  Gentlemen,"  he  continued, 
solemnly  turning  round  to  face  his 
three  partners,  "I'm  game  to  be  a 
thousand  dollars  to  a  Key  West  orange 
that  William  sides  with  me.  It's  no 
use  frittering,  William,  is  it1?  " 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  Harry  decisively. 
"  Take  the  thing  by  the  neck  and  have 
done  with  it." 

"  You  see,  gentlemen  !  "  said  Gilead. 
"  Now  look  here,  Willie,  my  proposal 
all  along  has  been  to  get  one  smart, 
bold  man.  Let  him  do  all  the  Booro 
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cle  Change  in  London  in  a  single  day. 
Never  more  than  a  thousand  francs 
anywhere.  Take  the  night  mail  to 
Paris,  put  in  a  day's  work  there  about 
the  Pally  Ryal,  restorongs,  banks, 
money-changers,  everywhere,  and  after 
that  lie  quiet.  A  real  live  man  like 
you  can  raise  ten  thousand  sterling  in 
that  way.  Beckon  the  exs.  and  loss 
on  stones  at  two  thousand  pounds, 
that  leaves  a  clear  profit  of  eight  thou- 
sand, and  that's  as  much  as  we've  got 
-a  right  to  expect  for  one  while." 

"  If  Mr.  Reid  can  do  business  at 
that  rate "  said  Mr.  Butterfield. 

•'*  Mr.  Reid's  done  business  at  that 
rate,"  said  Gilead.  "  At  that  rate  and 
better.  Why,  nine  year  ago,  with 
them  hundred  rouble  notes,  he  passed 
'em  by  the  bushel.  That  was  before 
any  o'  you  people  knew  him.  I'm 
demed  if  I  knew  him  myself  when  he 
came  home.  The  fat  old  German  was 
the  cleverest  bit  of  make-up  you  ever 
did,  William." 

"  These  reminiscences,"  said  Mr. 
Butterfield,  "  are  extremely  gratifying, 
but  I  am  unfortunately  pressed  by 
other  business.  Can  we  come  to  an 
understanding  as  to  time?  When  can 
you  be  ready,  Mr.  Gilfoil  ?  " 

"  I  cayn't  tell  exactly,"  Gilead  an- 
swered ;  "  but  I  think  you  may  reckon 
on  having  enough  to  begin  the  London 
boom  with  on  Saturday  morning.  If 
William  can  come  down  to  me  on 
Friday  night  at  twelve  I  think  I  can 
be  ready." 

"  I  am  engaged  on  Friday  night," 
said  Harry,  whose  one  anxiety  was  not 
to  appear  too  anxious. 

"  Come,  come,  Mr.  Reid,"  said 
Heaton,  "  this  is  serious  business.  It 
is  very  important,  as  you  know,  that 
tlie  work  should  be  done  on  Saturday 
a  ad  Sunday.  I  am  afraid  we  were 
guilty  of  an  indiscretion  in  opening 
with  the  small  quantities  we  placed  at 
£pa  and  Monte  Carlo.  We  have  heard 
nothing,  but  we  may  hear  at  any 
moment.  We  can  afford  to  lose  no 
t  ime,  and  you  must  not  allow  any  mere 
.social  engagements  to  keep  you  a  way." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Harry.  "  I  must 
keep  my  engagement,  but  I'll  tell  you 


what  I'll  do.  I  will  leave  word  that 
any  message  sent  to  me  at  the  hotel 
shall  be  instantaneously  delivered  by 
my  secretary  wherever  I  may  be." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Gilead.  "  You'll 
simply  get  the  words  '  Proofs  ready.' 
I'll  give  you  the  address  now.  Fourteen, 
Wexford  Row,  Clerkenwell.  It's  just 
past  Myddelton  Square  going  towards 
Sadler's  Wells.  Butterfield's  name  is 
on  the  door.  You  just  knock  twice 
gently;  you  needn't  make  no  row. 
We'll  hear  you." 

"  Fourteen,  Wexford  Row,  Clerken- 
well," said  Harry.  "  I  shall  remember. 
There's  nothing  more  for  the  present,  I 
suppose  ? " 

"  Nothing  more  for  the  present,  I 
think,"  said  Mr.  Butterfield  rising. 

There  was  a  cordial  hand-shaking  all 
round,  and  the  amateur  detective  took 
his  leave. 

There  were  two  young  men  standing 
at  the  door  of  the  house  as  he  descended 
the  stairs.  They  stood  on  one  side  for 
him  to  pass,  and  when  he  had  got  some 
score  of  yards  away  one  of  them  retired 
to  his  own  room  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  the  other  sauntered  after  the  dis- 
appearing figure  and  never  lost  sight  of 
it  until  the  Westminster  Hotel  was 
reached. 

Mr.  Butterfield  was  driven  away 
with  his  companions  in  the  little 
brougham  which  awaited  him  at  the 
door,  and  Miss  Priscilla  went  back  to 
Gilead. 

"  Well  ? "  she  said  in  a  tone  of  mock- 
ing inquiry. 

"  Well !  "  answered  Gilead  drily. 

"  I  suppose  you've  let  that  hulkin' 
stranger  into  all  your  secrets." 

"  You  make  me  sick,"  said  Gilead. 
"  Go  away." 

"I'm  going,"  she  answered,  and 
Gilead  noticed  for  the  first  time  that 
she  was  attired  for  the  streets  and 
that  she  carried  a  small  black  hand- 
bag. 

"  You  are,  are  you  ?  "  Gilead  re- 
sponded. "And  where  do  you  suppose 
you're  going  to?" 

"  I'm  going  away  for  a  day — or  two, 
perhaps,"  she  answered.  "  Perhaps 
I'm  going  to  Manchester." 
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"  What  are  you  going  to  Manchester 
for?"  Gilead  asked. 

"  You  don't  tell  me  your  business," 
Priscilla  responded,  "  and  I  sha'n't  tell 
you  mine.  Good  morning,  Gilead." 

Gilead  sat  tugging  at  his  chin-tuft, 
staring  at  her  with  his  dead-blue  eyes, 
and  she  looked  back  at  him  with  a  smile 
of  peculiar  meaning.  Before  either  of 
them  spoke  again,  the  maid  appeared 
to  say  that  the  cab  was  ready,  and  that 
the  portmanteau  had  already  been 
taken  down  stairs. 

"Good-bye,  Gilead,"  said  Priscilla. 
"  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  back  to- 
morrow." 

"  Don't  you  hurry  on  my  account, 
darling,"  Gilead  answered.  The  tone 
was  intended  for  the  maid's  ears,  and 
Priscilla  received  the  viperous  look 
which  accompanied  it  with  no  change 
in  the  expression  she  wore. 

She  tripped  down  stairs,  settled  her- 
self composedly  in  the  cab,  and  drove 
away.  She  had.  not  gone  a  hundred 
yards  before  she  opened  the  small  hand- 
bag, and  took  from  it  a  lady's  card. 
"  Mrs.  Ronald  Morton,  nee  Melikoff, 
The  Holme,  St.  Peter's." 

"I  reckon,"  said  Priscilla,  "she  ought 
to  know  Willie  Reid,  if  I  don't,"  and 
with  that  she  returned  the  card  and 
closed  the  black  bag  with  a  decisive 
snap. 

CHAPTER   XIX. 

FOR  three  days  Inthia  had  been  in 
trouble.  Her  earliest  interview  with  the 
returned  wanderer  had  brought  disturb- 
ance with  it,  but  that  had  had  time  to 
subside,  and  she  had  succeeded  in  per- 
suading herself  that  she  had  felt  nothing 
but  the  shock  of  meeting  the  man  who 
had  stood  by  Harry's  side  at  the 
moment  of  his  death.  She  wilfully 
obscured  her  memory  of  the  strange 
half-recognition  which  had  so  amazed 
and  startled  her.  There  was  no  need 
for  her  to  arrange  her  own  conclusions 
in  set  form.  They  were  already  too 
definite  and  too  assured.  Harry  was 
dead,  and  Ronald  Morton's  likeness  to 
him  could  be  no  more  than  fortuitous. 
She  dreaded  to  speak  of  the  likeness, 
and  was  all  the  more  unwilling  to 


break  silence  because  nobody  else  had 
remarked  it.  The  old  Earl,  Lord 
Hounes,  Lady  Caroline  and  Humphrey 
Frost  had  all  known  Harry  so  inti- 
mately, that  if  the  likeness  she  had 
found  between  him  and  Ronald  Morton 
had  been  more  than  fanciful,  they 
would  surely  have  observed  it. 

It  was  none  the  less,  but  perhaps  all 
the  more,  troublesome  to  her  on  this 
account.  She  carried  the  thought  of 
it,  like  a  guilty  secret,  in  her  blame- 
less breast.  Her  mind  dwelt  more 
than  ever  on  the  memory  of  her  boy 
lover,  and  she  awoke  from  her  own 
thoughts  in  an  actual  terror  to  find 
that  Harry  had  taken  the  form,  the 
voice,  the  bearing  of  Ronald  Morton. 
The  very  thoughts  that  did  homage  to 
the  sacred  dead  linked  themselves 
about  this  mere  stranger.  She  tried 
to  hide  herself  in  the  memory  of 
Harry,  and  recalled  eagerly  a  thou- 
sand trifles  of  which  she  had  not 
thought  since  his  death.  She  tried  to 
fence  herself  about  with  these  recol- 
lections, but  the  bronzed  face  looked 
through  them,  or  some  sudden  and 
unbidden  note  of  Morton's  voice 
sounded  in  her  ears  in  place  of  the 
tones  she  strove  to  recall.  Her  very 
devotion  led  her  unconsciously  to  a 
thousand  repetitions  of  this  airy  in- 
fidelity. 

She  was  a  woman  of  rare  common 
sense,  and  made  a  strong  fight  against 
her  fancies,  refusing  for  a  time  to 
admit  that  they  troubled  her  at  all,  and 
for  a  while  she  could  succeed  in  ex- 
pelling them  from  her  mind.  But  at 
length,  by  mere  force  of  persistence, 
they  conquered  her,  and  Harry  Wynne 
and  Ronald  Morton  became  actually 
intertwined. 

One  natural  result  of  all  this  was  a 
fear  of  again  encountering  the  travel- 
ler. She  was  averse  to  the  social  sub- 
terfuges employed  by  so  many  of  her 
sex,  and  had  never  counterfeited  a 
headache  in  her  life.  There  was  no 
other  excuse  than  illness  to  fall  back 
upon,  and  she  was  pledged  for  Lady 
Mabel's  ball.  She  felt  that  she  would 
infinitely  prefer  not  to  meet  Ronald 
Morton  again,  and  she  resolved  that 
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if  the  meeting  were  inevitable,  as  it 
seemed  to  be,  it  should  at  least  be  as 
transitory  as  she  could  make  it. 

Thursday  came,  and  with  it  came 
Lady  Mabel,  attired  for  the  Arch- 
bishop's garden-party.  She  sailed  into 
Int  hia's  room,  beaming  with  good 
humour. 

'  My  dear,"  she  said,  holding  both 
hands  behind  her,  and  tiptoeing  over 
Inthia  as  she  spoke,  "I  am  quite 
fascinated  by  our  new  lion.  I  have 
been  hunting  everywhere  to  get  a 
portrait  of  him,  and  only  ten  minutes 
ago  I  succeeded.  I  was  driving  through 
Ebary  Street  when  it  occurred  to  me 
to  try  once  more  at  Downey's.  The 
photograph  was  not  for  sale,  and  I 
had  to  wheedle  for  it.  Isn't  he  a 
superb  creature — the  lion  ?  Doesn't 
he  carry  the  airs  of  his  deserts  with 
him?" 

She  drew  the  photograph  from  its 
envelope,  and  held  it  aloft  in  her  deli- 
cately-gloved fingers,  gazing  at  it  with 
a  droll  affectation  of  rapture.  Inthia 
reached  out  a  hand  for  it,  but  her 
ladyship  ^altzed  away. 

"  No,  no  !  I  can't  part  with  my  lion. 
You  may  take  a  peep  at  him  through 
the  bars."  She  held  her  fingers  across 
the  photograph  to  simulate  the  bars. 
"He  frightened  you  terribly  on  Mon- 
day, but  after  all  I  am  disposed  to 
fancy  that  there  is  very  little  danger 
about  him.  Inthia,  my  dear,  you  are 
blushing." 

••Nonsense,"  said  Inthia  feebly. 
"Let  me  look  at  it." 

Lady  Mabel  surrendered  it,  and 
Inthia,  resting  it  against  a  vase  upon 
tht!  mantelpiece,  fell  to  studying  it  so 
earnestly  that  in  the  first  three  seconds 
sht!  forgot  her  friend's  presence.  The 
good-hearted  and  agreeable  rattlepate, 
her  companion,  stood  by  with  an  aspect 
of  demure  mischief,  and  waited.  Inthia 
folded  her  hands  behind  her,  and  her 
eyos  began  to  dream.  She  looked  long 
and  intently  at  the  portrait,  and  awoke 
from  her  fancies  with  a  sigh,  at  which 
Lady  Mabel  broke  into  a  peal  of  fairy 
laughter.  Inthia  met  her  look  of  rail- 
lery with  grave  self-possession. 

"There  is  something  in  the  face," 


she  said,  "  which  puzzles  me.  I  seem 
to  know  it  well,  but  the  likeness  con- 
stantly evades  me." 

She  hated  to  be  dishonest,  but  she 
was  by  no  means  disposed  to  make 
Lady  Mabel  a  partaker  of  her  secret. 
With  the  face  of  Ronald  Morton  actu- 
ally pictured  before  her,  she  seemed  to 
read  Harry  in  every  lineament.  The 
eyes,  frank  and  honest,  and  at  once 
tender  and  courageous,  were  Harry's 
to  the  life.  The  brow  was  Harry's. 
The  curling  beard  and  heavy  mous- 
tache obscured  the  lower  outlines  of 
the  face,  and  gave  them  a  manliness 
and  decision  foreign  to  the  remem- 
brances, yet  very  far  from  being  con- 
tradictory of  them.  Over  and  over 
again  in  looking  on  the  portrait,  her 
fancy  effaced  all  differences,  and  the 
smooth,  boyish  countenance  looked  out 
at  her  unchanged. 

Lady  Mabel  fluttered  off  to  find 
Lady  Caroline,  and  Inthia  was  left 
alone.  She  studied  the  photograph 
anew,  until  a  half  angry  gust  of  defen- 
sive shame  touched  her,  and  she  put  it 
resolutely  away.  She  was  not  going 
to  be  disloyal  to  her  memories  because 
of  any  likeness,  howsoever  striking,  and 
she  began  to  think  that  Ronald  Morton 
was  exciting  a  dangerous  interest  in 
her  mind. 

Do  what  she  would  she  thought  of 
him.  Her  resolutions  were  the  merest 
ropes  of  sand,  and,  however  industri- 
ously she  wove  them,  they  broke  at 
the  first  touch.  The  mere  memory  of 
Ronald  Morton's  voice  and  eyes  undid 
her  strongest  resolve,  and  her  whole 
day  was  passed  in  thinking  of  him 
and  his  strange  resemblance  to  Harry, 
and  in  the  effort  to  expel  him  from 
her  thoughts. 

The  night  passed  in  much  the  same 
fashion,  and  long  before  the  hour  came 
at  which  it  was  necessary  to  dress  for 
Lady  Mabel's  ball,  her  disinclination 
to  meet  him  had  grown  into  something 
like  actual  fear.  What  she  dreaded 
most  of  all  was  a  certain  secret  com- 
placency which  underlay  her  reluc- 
tance to  encounter  him.  She  feared 
the  meeting,  and  yet  there  was  plea- 
sure in  the  thought  of  it.  She  took 
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herself  seriously  to  task,  but  with  no 
effect.  She  could  not  dismiss  from  her 
own  thoughts  the  interest  the  stranger 
bred  there. 

The  hour  arrived,  and  she  reached 
the  ball-room  in  a  nutter  of  suppressed 
excitement. 

"The  lion,"  said  Lady  Mabel,  whis- 
pering her,  "is  the  best,  the  most 
amiable  and  punctual  of  lions.  He  is 
here  already,  most  unlionlike  in  mod- 
esty. One  can  see  that  he  is  not 
eocperimente — he  has  not  learned  the 
value  of  his  name." 

Lady  Mabel's  rooms  as  yet  gave  but 
a  half-promise  of  the  condition  of  fa- 
shionable crush  they  were  destined  to 
reach  an  hour  later,  and  Inthia  had 
not  been  in  the  house  five  minutes 
when  she  found  Ronald  Morton  bend- 
ing over  her.  He  was  asking  for  a 
dance,  and  she  felt  like  a  raw  girl  on 
her  first  introduction  to  the  world. 
She  had  prepared  herself  for  this,  and 
had  meant,  if  the  request  were  prof- 
fered, to  meet  it  with  any  excuse  the 
moment  might  afford,  but  almost  be- 
fore she  knew  it  she  had  accepted,  and 
was  pencilling  Mr.  Ronald  Morton's 
name  upon  her  card  with  trembling 
fingers.  She  had  not  even  enough  of 
the  self -protective  instinct  left  to  put 
him  far  down  on  the  list  in  the  hope 
of  escaping  before  the  time  came. 
She  was  a  little  surprised  to  discover 
that  the  desire  to  escape  had  vanished. 

Humphrey  Frost  came  to  claim  her 
for  a  quadrille,  and  this  gave  her  time 
to  steady  herself  a  little,  but  she  had 
never  known  that  dance  to  pass  with 
so  much  swiftness.  The  young  people 
of  to-day,  even  the  staidest  of  them, 
are  not  apt  to  look  on  the  quadrille  as 
a  source  of  delirious  excitement,  but 
to  Inthia' s  fancy  it  was  whirled  through 
with  an  almost  indecorous  celerity.  In 
her  dread  of  the  approaching  waltz  she 
would  have  taken  it  at  a  funeral  pace, 
and  even  that  might  have  seemed  too 
quick  for  her. 

She  was  perfectly  self-possessed  to  all 
outward  appearances  when  she  stood 
up  for  the  waltz,  with  Ronald  Morton's 
arm  about  her  waist,  but  her  heart  was 
actually  rioting  in  her  bosom.  The 


band  had  sounded  its  lively  flourish  of 
warning,  and  with  its  first  plunge  into 
the  waltz  movement  the  two  floated  away 
together.  The  Asiatic  deserts  are  not 
the  best  dancing-school  in  the  world, 
and  Harry,  in  his  eagerness  to  secure 
Inthia  for  a  partner,  had  overlooked 
the  fact  that  he  had  not  so  much  as- 
seen  a  dance  for  the  last  seven  years. 
In  the  first  half-dozen  steps  he  floun- 
dered, and  striving  to  recover  himself 
cannoned  against  a  ponderous  elderly 
gentleman  who  glared  at  him  angrily 
in  return. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Grey,"  he 
murmured.  "This  is  not  an  experi- 
ment upon  which  I  should  have  ven- 
tured. I  have  spoiled  your  dance  for 
you  and  I  am  very  sorry." 

He  extricated  her  rather  clumsily 
from  the  whirling  crowd,  and  proffered 
her  his  arm.  She  took  it,  hardly  know- 
ing what  she  did,  and  unconscious  of 
the  smiles  which  her  companion's 
failure  excited.  Harry  was  as  uncon- 
scious as  herself,  for  the  mere  contact 
of  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  though  it 
rested  there  as  light  as  a  snowflake,. 
filled  him  with  a  splendid  exultation. 
He  was  near  to  the  end  he  had  set  be- 
fore himself.  To-morrow  he  would 
proclaim  his  identity  to  the  world,  and 
at  that  moment  no  shadow  of  a  doubt 
as  to  Inthia' s  reception  of  him  rested 
on  his  mind. 

Before  he  well  knew  it  they  were 
walking  alone  in  the  half  gloom  of  a 
conservatory.  She  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover that  they  had  withdrawn  from 
the  crowd,  and  hastily  removing  her 
hand  she  murmured  an  inarticulate 
something  and  turned  away.  She 
never  knew,  then  or  afterwards,  if  it 
were  terror  or  the  assurance  of  an  al- 
most awful  joy  which  shook  her  as  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 
She  turned  towards  him,  and  their  eyes 
met.  He  was  bending  over  her,  and 
his  look  seemed  to  devour  her. 

"  Inthia  !  "  he  said.  She  gave  no- 
answer  but  his  eyes  fascinated  her, 
"  Don't  you  know  me  ? " 

He  caught  her  swiftly  as  she  was  in 
the  act  of  falling.  He  supported  her 
with  one  arm  about  her  waist,  and  the 
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other  beneath  her  head,  and  she  lay  in 
his  arms  like  a  a  drooping  flower.  Her 
faco  was  colourless,  but  there  was  no 
f  eaj;  in  his  mind.  He  kissed  her  again 
and  again.  Her  eyes  opened,  the  colour 
flowed  back  to  her  face,  and  she  threw 
both  arms  about  him. 

'  I  knew  it,"  she  sobbed,  "  I  knew 
it.  It  was  impossible,  and  yet  I  knew 
it." 

For  a  long  time  they  clung  to  each 
other  in  a  silence  only  broken  by  In- 
thiii's  stifled  sobs,  and  now  and  again  a 
sooohing  murmur  from  Harry. 

'•  I  wanted  to  declare  myself,"  he 
said,  "  from  the  first  moment,  but  I 
had  not  the  courage.  When  Hogan 
asked  me  to  see  Lord  Hounes  I  con- 
sented, because  you  were  to  be  away. 
Yoa  forgive  me  for  that  ? " 

There  was  no  need  to  ask.  The 
cliiiging  arms  and  fast  flowing  tears 
told  all. 

"I  have  strange  things  to  tell  you, 
darling,  when  you  are  strong  enough 
to  listen.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with 
them  now." 

"I  am  listening,  dear,"  she  answered. 
"  Tell  me  everything." 

He  found  a  seat  for  her,  and  threw 
open  the  conservatory  door,  letting  in 
the  air  of  the  balmy  night  from  the 
garden.  The  moon,  nearly  at  the 
full,  hung  low  over  the  neighbour- 
ing roofs,  and  its  light  fell  full  upon 
hei  face.  He  seated  himself  beside 
hei ,  and  took  her  hands  in  his. 

u  I  had  not  meant  to  speak  to- 
night," he  said,  "  but  I  could  not  help 
it.  I  should  have  told  the  world  to- 
morrow, and  you  first  of  all.  I  had  a 
reason  for  the  delay.  I  stayed  away 
se\  en  years  to  make  an  honourable  life 
for  myself.  When  I  came  home  I 
f  o\  nd  I  had  assumed  the  alias  of  a 
rascal,  a  thief  and  forger.  But  the 
hand  of  heaven  was  in  it.  He  be- 
longed to  the  very  gang  which  brought 
about  my  ruin,  and  when  they  learned 
that  Ronald  Morton  was  in  London 
th(  scoundrels  took  me  for  their  old 
companion.  I  encouraged  their  be- 
lief, and  to-night  I  shall  have  in  my 
hands  the  actual  proof  of  their  last 
villainy.  I  shall  punish  the  heartless 


rascals  that  parted  you  and  me,  and  I 
shall  do  a  service  to  the  world  at  large. 
I  am  expecting  every  moment  the 
message  which  will  call  me  to  them." 

As  if  the  words  were  the  cue  for 
Lady  Mabel's  entrance  she  came  into 
the  conservatory  at  that  moment,  and 
caught  sight  of  the  couple  sitting  hand 
in  hand.  She  started  back  for  a  mere 
second,  and  then  advanced  with  an  un- 
usual frigidity  of  manner. 

"  Mr.  Morton,"  she  said  icily,  "  your 
secretary  has  brought  a  note  which  he 
describes  as  being  most  urgent." 

Harry  thanked  her,  and  took  the 
missive  from  her  hand.  He  tore  it- 
open,  and  read  by  the  moonlight  the 
simple  words  "  Proofs  ready." 

"  My  darling,"  he  said,  turning  to 
Inthia,  "  the  message  I  expected." 

At  this  endearing  epithet  her  lady- 
ship fairly  stared. 

"  Inthia  !  "  she  breathed,  in  a  tone 
of  concentrated  astonishment. 

Inthia  rose  and  embraced  her,  half 
crying,  half  laughing. 

"  Mabel,  you  don't  know  what  has 
happened.  This  is  my  cousin  Harry 
come  to  life  again." 

Her  ladyship  was  stricken  dumb. 
She  was  fluent  enough  as  a  rule,  but 
for  once  in  her  life  the  power  of  speech 
deserted  her. 

"  My  dear  Lady  Mabel,"  said  Harry, 
"it  is  true  I  have  had  a  reason  for  re- 
maining unknown,  but  to-morrow 
morning  all  that  will  be  over.  I  must 
go  now.  Good-bye,  Inthia.  God  bless 
you,  my  darling.  I  shall  see  you  in 
the  morning.  I  must  go.  You  know 
my  reasons  for  it.  Good-bye  again, 
dear." 

He  had  both  her  hands  in  his  own, 
and  even  in  Lady  Mabel's  presence  he 
could  not  refrain  from  kissing  them. 
A  minute  later  the  two  women  were 
left  to  themselves,  Inthia  repeated 
Harry's  story,  and  Lady  Mabel  had  a 
rare  feast  of  emotion.  She  cried  for 
sympathy  and  laughed  for  joy,  and  in 
short  gave  way  so  completely  that  in  a 
very  little  while  it  was  Inthia' s  office 
to  calm  her  and  to  remind  her  of  her 
absence  from  her  guests.  At  this  her 
volatile  ladyship  dried  her  tears,  and 
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producing  a  powder-puff  set  to  work  to 
remove  their  traces  on  her  own  face. 

"  I  am  a  fright,  my  darling,  and  I'm 
sure  you  are  another.  Come  with  me 
to  my  rooms.  We  must  really  make 
ourselves  presentable." 

She  led  Inthia  through  the  conserva- 
tory, and  they  escaped  together  by  the 
servants'  staircase. 

Re-entering  the  ball-room  five  min- 
utes later  they  were  encountered  at  the 
doorway  by  Humphrey  Frost,  who 
wore  an  expression  altogether  enigma- 
tic, half  shocked,  half  amused,  and 
wholly  wonder-stricken. 

"Lady  Mabel,"  said  Frost,  "you 
have  been  entertaining  angels  un- 
awares." 

"  We  have  indeed,"  said  Lady  Mabel, 
whose  butterfly  mind  was  dangerously 
charged  with  the  news  of  the  night. 

"  I  have  a  curious  surprise  to  give 
you." 

"  We  have  a  curious  surprise  to  give 
you,"  her  ladyship  answered  with  spark- 
ling eyes.  "  Let  us  see  whose  is  the 
greater." 

"  Yours,"  said  Frost,  becoming  alto- 
gether serious,  "  would  seem  to  be 
extremely  agreeable.  Mine,  I  am 
afraid,  is  not." 

"  Let  us  know  it.  Nothing  can  dash 
our  joy  to-night.  For  once  we  are 
armed  against  disaster.  Your  looks  are 
as  a  gaoler  to  bring  forth  some  mon- 
strous malefactor.  Speak !  " 

"  You  really  ought  to  know — "  said 
Frost  hesitatingly.  "The  fellow  has 
left  the  house,  and  has  walked  clean 
into  the  trap  the  police  have  set  for 
him." 

"  The  police  !  "  said  Lady  Mabel. 
"  My  house  !  Of  whom  are  you  talk- 
ing r 

"  I  am  really  extremely  sorry  to  say 
it,"  said  Frost  with  an  irrepressible 
twinkle,  "  but  I  am  talking  of  your 
Asiatic  lion." 

Lady  Mabel's  eyes  danced  at  this, 
and  she  passed  an  arm  through 
Inthia' s. 

"What  of  the  Asiatic  lion?"  she 
asked  innocently.  "  I  promised  him 
that  he  should  not  be  hunted." 

"  He  is  being  hunted  with  a  ven- 


geance," Frost  returned.  "  Let  me 
tell  you  the  plain  story.  You  remem- 
ber the  bonds  which  belonged  to  me 
being  stolen  in  transit  between  Bou- 
logne and  Calais?  They  were  stolen, 
as  we  know  now,  by  two  men,  respec- 
tively named  Gilead  Gilf  oil  and  William 
Reid.  William  Reid  is  a  notorious 
forger,  a  skilled  distributor  of  forged 
bank-notes,  and  is  at  this  moment  on 
his  way  to  take  up  a  packet  of  them 
from  his  confederate." 

"  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
Asiatic  lion  1  "  her  ladyship  demanded. 

"  It  sounds  terrible,"  said  Frost. 
"It  reminds  one  of  Barrington  and 
the  days  of  the  Regency.  William 
Reid,  dear  ladies,  is  no  other  than 
Ronald  Morton." 

"We  have  a  prettier  story  than 
that,"  said  her  ladyship.  "  The  career 
of  the  Asiatic  lion  shall  come  to  a  more 
agreeable  close.  From  whom  did  you 
get  this  charming  narrative,  Mr. 
Frost  ?  " 

"  I  got  it,"  said  Frost  gravely, 
"  from  an  unimpeachable  source.  It 
came  to  me  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
since  from  M.  Yergueil,  a  member  of 
the  detective  staff  of  Paris,  who  has 
hunted  this  man  and  his  comrades  for 
seven  years,  and  he  will  have  them 
arrested  by  the  English  police  to- 
night." 

"Really,"  cried  Lady  Mabel,  "this 
is  delightfully  interesting,  but  you  are 
a  day  behind  the  fair,  Mr.  Frost. 
Inthia  and  I  knew  this  half  an  hour 
ago,  Mr.  Frost.  No,  you  sha'n't  be 
plagued  any  longer,  and  in  place  of 
talking  folly  and  making  mystery 
about  it,  we  ought  to  be  on  our  knees 
and  saying  our  prayers  for  thankful- 
ness. Ronald  Morton  is  not  William 
Reid,  Mr.  Frost.  He  is  Harry  Wynne. 
He  is  not  a  confederate  of  these  vile 
people,  but  is  bringing  to  justice  with 
his  own  hands  the  wicked  wretches  who 
ruined  him  seven  years  ago." 

Frost  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
in  profound  astonishment,  then  with  a 
stammered  word  of  excuse  turned  away, 
struggled  unceremoniously  through  the 
brilliant  crowd  which  filled  the  ball- 
room, ran  swiftly  down  the  stairs,  and 
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dashed  bare-headed  into  the  street, 
hailed  a  passing  hansom  and  leapt  into 
it.  He  thrust  a  sovereign  through 
the  trap  of  the  cab. 

"  Drive  for  your  life  !  "  he  shouted. 
"  C  lerkenwell !  There  may  be  a  terrible 
fig]  it,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  before  these 
men  are  captured.  The  police  must 
know  with  whom  they  have  to  deal,  or 
Harry  may  lose  his  life." 

CHAPTER  XX. 

WHEN  Mr.  Butterfield  chose  his  sup- 
ple men  tary  workshop  in  Clerkenwell 
he  did  it  under  the  advice  of  his  friend 
Captain  Heaton,  who  was  curiously 
careful  as  to  the  means  of  egress  and 
ingress  the  place  afforded.  The  house 
at  Fourteen  Wexford  Row  was  practi- 
cally open  on  all  four  sides.  Parallel 
with  Wexford  Row,  at  the  back  of  the 
house  and  its  adjoining  yard,  ran  an 
alley  leading  to  a  mews.  On  the  right 
side  of  the  house  a  narrow  passage  be- 
tween high  walls  formed  a  means,  of 
communication  between  the  alley  and 
the  street,  and  on  the  left  side  beyond 
the  party-wall  lay  the  yard  of  the 
neighbouring  public-house.  In  the  yard 
of  Number  Fourteen  Mr.  Butterfield 
erected  a  workshop,  and  the  workshop 
opened  on  to  the  lane  and  the  alley  by 
moans  of  doors  purposely  constructed, 
whilst  access  might  be  had  to  the  public- 
he  use  yard  through  a  square  low  win- 
dow. Some  of  Mr.  Butterfield's  work- 
mon  had  found  a  short  way  to  their 
beer  by  means  of  that  window,  and 
the  potman  and  landlord  of  the  house 
wore  conveniently  familiar  with  their 
irruptions. 

The  astute  Heatori  had  overlooked 
the  fact  that  in  multiplying  oppor- 
tunities for  the  dispersion  of  his  work- 
people in  case  of  need,  he  had  multi- 
pi  ied  opportunities  for  the  entrance  of 
auy  persons  who  might  be  seeking  an 
ui  (.expected  interview  with  them.  But 
one  of  the  myrmidons  of  M.  Yergueil 
having  closely  surveyed  the  ground, 
M  onsieur  had  asked  to  have  no  fewer 
tli an  ten  men  placed  at  his  disposal. 
These  ten  were  under  the  charge  of  an 
inspector  who  was  proud  to  be  as- 
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sociated  with  the  distinguished  fo- 
reigner. Two  of  the  men  were  posted 
in  the  bar-parlour  of  the  public-house, 
two  in  the  cab-yard  at  one  end  of  the 
alley,  and  two  at  the  entrance  of  that 
narrow  thoroughfare.  Wexford  Row 
was  patrolled  by  four,  and  the  whole 
body  were  of  course  attired  in  plain 
clothes.  The  authorities  had  chosen 
their  smartest  men  for  the  service,  and 
had  done  their  best  to  make  the  in- 
tended capture  a  certainty. 

Frost's  cabman,  animated  by  the  un- 
usual fare  paid  him  beforehand,,  drove 
madly  until  the  packed  traffic  of  Oxford 
Street  brought  him  back  to  caution. 
In  Hart  Street  and  Theobald's  Road  he 
was  free  to  move  again,  and  tore  along 
at  racing  pace.  In  Exmouth  Street 
and  Myddelton  S:reet  the  scattered 
costers'  stalls  and  the  thin  crowd  spread 
about  the  horse-road  made  him  slow 
down  once  more,  but  in  St.  John  Street 
Road  Frost  caught  sight  of  the  man 
of  whom  he  was  in  pursuit  in  the 
act  of  discharging  a  cabman,  and 
at  once  brought  his  own  driver  to 
a  halt.  He  sprang  from  £he  cab, 
and  advanced  with  both  hands  out- 
stretched. 

"  My  dear  old  Wynne !  "  he  said. 
"Welcome  back  again.  Lady  Mabel 
has  told  me  everything." 

"Then  Lady  Mabel,"  said  Harry, 
"  has  committed  an  indiscretion.  I  am 
heartily  glad  to  see  you,  but  I  must 
leave  you  now.  You  can  tell  me  to- 
morrow how  you  came  to  follow  me. 
I  have  an  engagement  of  the  utmost 
importance." 

"  I  know  that  too,"  Frost  answered. 
"  I  must  come  with  you.  You  are 
putting  yourself  in  danger." 

"  I  anticipate  no  great  danger,"  said 
Harry.  "  I  am  armed,  and  I  think  I 
know  my  men." 

"The  house,"  Frost  answered,  "is 
to  be  surrounded  by  the  police.  You 
were  to  have  been  arrested  with  the 
others." 

This  tickled  the  returned  wanderer, 
and  he  laughed  aloud. 

"There  may  be  a  melee,"  Frost  went 
on.  "  One  of  the  scoundrels  is  known 
to  be  desperate." 
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"  What  brings  you  in  it  ?  How  do 
you  come  to  know  of  it  3 " 

"  I  am  the  owner  of  a  heap  of  bonds 
these  fellows  stole  seven  years  ago.  I 
was  told  to-night  that  you  were 
William  Reid,  and  expected  to  see 
you  in  the  dock  to-morrow.  There  is 
no  need  now  for  you  to  move  a  step. 
The  men  are  trapped  already.  You 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  you 
brought  them  all  together.  Let  that  be 
enough  for  you." 

"  I  want  my  share  in  the  comedy," 
said  Harry.  "  It  promises  better  than 
I  fancied." 

M.  Vergueil  had  seen  too  many 
amazing  things  in  his  lifetime  to  be 
easily  surprised,  but  wandering  warily 
from  man  to  man  of  his  detachment  in 
company  with  the  inspector,  to  see 
that  all  things  were  properly  disposed, 
he  found  accused  and  accuser  walking 
amicably  arm  in  arm,  and  stood  for  a 
moment  rooted  in  astonishment.  Frost 
caught  sight  of  him  and  beckoned  him. 
He  crossed  over,  and  listened  to  the 
extraordinary  narrative  detailed  to  him 
as  if  it  had  been  the  most  ordinary  in 
the  world. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  think  it  will  be 
well  for  Mr.  Wynne  to  enter  as  if  he 
had  not  seen  us  at  all." 

"  I  had  not  expected  your  aid,"  said 
Harry,  "  but  perhaps  it  is  better  as  it 
is.  Let  me  ask  you  not  to  permit 
your  men  to  break  in  until  I  have 
secured  possession  of  the  notes." 

"Very  good,  sir,"  said  Vergueil. 
"  Your  wishes  shall  be  considered." 

"  Shall  I  give  you  a  signal  ?  "  asked 
Harry. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  returned  Yergueil 
with  extreme  dryness.  "  We  shall  be 
aware  of  your  proceedings." 

"  I  had  not  expected  you  to  be 
so  easily  convinced,"  said  Frost 
to  Yergueil  when  they  were  left 
alone. 

"  I  had  not  expected  you  to  be  so 
easily  convinced,"  returned  the  detec- 
tive. "  We  shall  see.  You  do  not 
know  your  man,  Mr.  Frost.  There  is 
no  fox  in  the  world  who  has  so  many 
devices.  There  is  no  actor  on  the 
stage  who  is  his  master  in  comedy. 


He  invents  like  the  great  Dumas — 
better,  for  the  people  believe  him." 

Harry  had  already  knocked  at  the 
door  of  Number  Fourteen  Wexford 
How,  and  had  been  admitted.  Yer- 
gueil, holding  Frost  by  the  sleeve,  led 
him  swiftly  past  the  house,  and  shot 
into  the  walled  lane  which  lay  beside 
it.  Half  way  towards  the  rear  he 
paused,  and  spoke  in  a  cautious  whisper. 

"  There  is  a  room  which  opens  flush 
upon  the  room  in  which  they  all  are 
met  together.  The  room  is  surrounded, 
and  there  is  no  escape  from  it.  If  our 
friend  is  William  Reid,  we  have  him 
in  spite  of  any  trick  which  he  may 
play.  We  shall  give  him  no  time  to 
destroy  our  evidence.  If  he  is  Mr. 
Wynne,  we  shall  be  there  to  help  him. 
Now,  silence  !  Do  not  breathe." 

They  moved  on  tiptoe  to  the  door. 
The  alley  was  black  with  the  shadows 
of  midnight,  but  there  were  two  denser 
shadows  in  the  midst  of  them.  A 
sudden  glare  flashed  out  across  the 
faces  of  Frost  and  his  companion,  and 
disappeared,  but  not  a  word  was  spoken. 
Two  or  three  needle-points  of  light 
showed  redly  through  the  crevices  of 
the  door.  Yergueil,  crouching,  laid  his 
ear  against  it,  and  listened.  Frost 
placed  himself  opposite,  and  the  two 
stood  silent  as  a  brace  of  statues. 

Harry,  having  knocked  at  the  door, 
was  kept  waiting  for  a  little  while,  and 
in  the  light  of  the  street  lamp  near  at 
hand  he  read  upon  the  neatly-engraved 
brass  plate  before  him,  "  Butterfield, 
Jeweller,  Engraver,  &c.  Office  and 
show-rooms,  Conduit  Street."  He  was 
thinking  how  much  the  etcetera  covered, 
when  a  cautious  step  sounded  in  the  hall 
within  and  the  door  was  partially 
opened.  It  was  secured  by  a  chain, 
and  the  face  of  an  elderly  woman 
peered  round  it. 

"  Who  is  it  1 "  she  asked. 

"  Mr.  Ronald  Morton." 

"  All  right,  sir.  Wait  just  half  a 
minute."  She  closed  the  door  for  the 
removal  of  the  chain,  and  then  reopen- 
ing it  to  no  greater  width  than  was 
necessary  for  the  admission  of  the 
visitor,  secured  it  anew  behind  him. 
"  This  way,  sir.  It's  dark,  but  the 
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raid's  quite  level.  The  gentlemen's 
expecting  of  you." 

The  whole  quartet  awaited  him. 

"You're  punctual,  William,"  said 
Gilead,  "and  so  are  we.  The  flimsy's 
ready,  old  pardy." 

Sitting  in  his  wheeled  chair  beside 
the  table,  he  made  a  motion  with  his 
hand,  indicating  a  neat  pile  of  paper 
which  lay  beside  him.  Mr.  Butter-field 
laid  a  pair  of  caressing  palms  upon  the 
upper  sheet,  and  smiled. 

"  We  have  been  looking  over  them," 
said  Captain  Heaton.  "  I  don't  think 
I  ever  saw  anything  so  flawless.  Mr. 
Gilfoil  certainly  deserves  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  his  success." 

"There's  a  thousand  of  'em,"  said 
G  lead.  "There's  a  thousand  more 
that  ain't  quite  dry,  but  they'll  be 
ready  in  the  morning.  You  can  start 
or  these,  and  you  can  have  the  second 
batch  for  Paris.  We  should  ha'  been 
ready  a  day  earlier  if  the  numbering 
machine  hadn't  ha'  broken  down." 

"  I'd  better  take  charge  of  this  lot," 
said  Harry. 

"  Butterfield'll  pack  'em  for  you," 
returned  Gilead.  "He'll  do  it  neat. 
He's  used  to  it." 

Mr.  Butterfield  smilingly  obeyed 
this  hint,  but  whilst  he  was  still  at 
work,  and  the  others  stood  about  him 
watching,  they  were  all  startled  by  a 
rmg  at  the  front  door  bell.  Mr. 
B'ltterfield  went  ghastly  white,  and 
stared  from  one  to  another  with  his 
li]  >s  drawn  back  in  a  frightened,  atten- 
tive grin,  which  showed  all  the  gold 
st  )pping  of  his  teeth.  Heaton,  almost 
as  white  as  the  jeweller,  drew  a  revolver 
from  his  pocket,  and  laid  it  on  the 
ta  ble. 

"  You  don't  want  that,"  said  Harry, 
aid  possessed  himself  coolly  of  the 
weapon. 

Gilead,  sitting  silent  with  a  wicked, 
glittering  eye,  took  a  cigarette-case 
from  his  pocket  and  patted  it  with  his 
long  blanched,  fingers. 

"  You  ain't  got  no  need  to  tremble 
the  house  down,"  said  Gilead,  address- 
ing Hump.  "  If  it  had  been  anybody 
to  be  afraid  of  they'd  ha'  been  in  by 
new." 


There  was  a  tap  at  the  door,  and 
the  old  woman  thrust  her  head  in. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  here's  Miss 
Priscilla.  She  says  she  must  see  you 
immediate,  and  she  won't  take  '  no '  for 
an  answer." 

Gilead  returned  the  cigarette-case  to 
his  pocket,  and  setting  his  wheeled 
chair  in  motion,  passed  through  the 
doorway  into  the  covered  passage  lead- 
ing to  the  house. 

"  You  needn't  run  over  me,"  said  his 
sister's  voice  from  the  darkness.  '*  Get 
a  light,  and  come  into  one  of  the  front 
rooms.  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

Gilead,  having  called  on  the  old 
woman  for  a  light,  followed  the  girl 
without  a  word,  but  while  they  stood 
waiting  in  the  darkened  hall  he  cried 
out  suddenly, 

"  There's  some  one  here.  Who  is  it?  " 

"  It's  all  right,  Gilead.  It's  a  friend 
of  mine,"  Priscilla  answered. 

The  housekeeper  came  from  the  lower 
regions  of  the  house,  bearing  a  candle, 
and  in  its  light  Gilead  made  out  a  pretty 
and  delicate  woman,  richly  dressed. 
She  looked  nervous  and  alarmed,  and 
laid  a  timid  hand  on  Priscilla's  shoulder, 
as  if  asking  for  her  protection. 

"You  can  go,"  said  Priscilla,  taking 
the  candle  and  addressing  the  house- 
keeper. The  old  woman  obeyed,  and 
the  girl  placed  a  chair  for  her  visitor. 
"  This  is  my  brother  Gilead.  Gilead, 
this  is  Mrs.  Ronald  Morton." 

"  Proud  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
m'm,"  said  Gilead,  with  an  angry  pre- 
tence of  politeness,  "  but  just  now  I'm 
particularly  busy." 

He  was  wheeling  his  chair  away  with 
a  savage  glance  at  Priscilla  when  she 
interposed  herself  between  him  and  the 
door. 

"  You've  got  to  listen,  Gilead,"  she 
said.  "This  lady  married  Ronald 
Morton  in  Philipopolis  seven  years 
ago.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  find 
her  out  in  Manchester,  and  she  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  come  down  here 
to  identify  the  man,  if  he  is  the  man, 
and  if  he  isn't,  to  prove  to  you  that 
you  have  been  deceived." 

"Well,"  said  Gilead,  with  a  sigh, 
"  you've  got  your  cranks,  and  I  know 
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em  of  old.  I  shayn't  get  rid  of  you  till 
I've  shown  you  what  a  fool  you  are. 
Come  along,  both  of  you." 

He  snatched  the  candle  from  the 
table,  and  motioned  imperiously  to 
Priscilla  to  open  the  door.  Then, 
balancing  the  candlestick  upon  his 
knees,  he  led  the  way.  At  the  end  of 
the  covered  passage  he  paused  and 
turned  his  head. 

"  Hold  on  to  that,"  he  said  roughly 
to  Priscilla,  extending  the  candle  to- 
wards her.  "  Wait  there,  and  don't 
come  in  till  I  tell  you." 

He  rapped  at  the  workroom  door 
and  was  admitted,  leaving  the  two 
women  in  the  passage. 

"  Stow  them  parcels  away,"  he  whis- 
pered to  Butterfield.  "  Cap,  throw 
that  blanket  over  the  press.  Come 
in  ! "  he  cried,  raising  his  voice. 

The  two  women  entered,  and  Pris- 
cilla, clutching  her  companion  by  the 
arm,  held  out  a  denouncing  finger  to- 
wards Harry  Wynne. 

"  That's  the  man,"  she  said,  "  that 
calls  himself  Ronald  Morton.  Is  that 
your  husband  ?" 

"  No/'  said  the  other,  in  a  fright- 
ened voice.  "  I  do  not  know  him." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  said 
Priscilla  turning  to  her  brother,  "  there 
were  two  Ronald  Mortons  in  Philip- 
opolis  when  this  lady  was  married? 
/  tell  you  it  ain't  the  man,  and  I 
ought  to  know.  Ronald  Morton's  wife 
tells  you  it  ain't  the  man,  and  she 
ought  to  know.  You've  been  fooled, 
and  made  a  tool  of." 

While  the  girl  was  speaking  Gilead 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her  face,  but 
when  she  closed  he  turned  towards 
Harry,  and  saw  him  in  the  act  of 
sliding  one  of  Mr.  Butterfield's  neatly 
arranged  parcels  into  the  pocket  of  his 
overcoat. 

"William,"  he  said,  "you  seem  to 
be  kinder  taking  this  thing  to  heart." 

For  sole  answer  Harry  set  his  back 
against  the  wall,  and  drew  out  a  re- 
volver, looking  about  him  with  a  calm 
and  wary  eye.  His  face  wore  a  smile, 
and  he  played  with  the  revolver  with 
both  hands. 

"That'll  do,"  said  Gilead,  turning. 


"  You  ladies  can  retire.  You  needn't 
be  frightened,  my  darlin's,  but  this 
gentleman  and  me  is  going  to  have  a 
little  explanation.  Cap'n,  be  good 
enough  to  open  the  door  and  show 
the  ladies  a  light." 

He  had  drawn  out  the  cigarette-case 
again,  and,  opening  it,  he  took  out  one 
of  the  small,  pencil-like  syringes  it 
contained. 

"  If  you  ain't  Ronald  Morton,"  he 
said,  "  you  ain't  William  Reid.  Now 
perhaps  you'll  be  good  enough  to  tell 
us  who  you  are.  We  want  to  know 
and  we're  going  to  know." 

He  drew  towards  him  a  soiled  en- 
velope which  lay  on  the  table,  and 
made  a  pretence  of  pencilling  casual 
lines  upon  it. 

"Come  along,  stranger.  Don't  be 
bashful.  Introduce  yourself." 

He  wheeled  his  chair  round  the 
table,  and  halted  within  three  or  four 
feet  of  the  declared  enemy.  The  dia- 
bolic little  syringe  in  his  hand  looked 
altogether  harmless.  His  white  fingers 
toyed  with  it,  and  no  man  noticed 
their  action  as  they  unscrewed  the 
metal  cap  which  covered  the  point. 
A  greyish  green  crept  over  the  papery 
whiteness  of  his  face,  his  shining  teeth 
were  bared  and  tightly  clenched  to- 
gether, and  his  eyebrows  were  raised 
with  a  look  of  altogether  devilish 
daring  and  astuteness. 

"  Who  are  you,  anyway  ? " 

"My  good  sir,"  said  Harry,  "you 
and  your  companions  are  responsible 
for  any  error  which  may  have  arisen 
with  respect  to  my  identity.  My  real 
name,  I  fancy,  concerns  you  very  little. 
Captain  Heaton,  Mr.  Butterfield,  and 
Mr.  Whale  will  recognise  it  readily. 
Those  three  hunted  me  to  my  ruin 
seven  years  ago.  I  think  we  cry  quits 
now.  I  am  Harry  Wynne  !  " 

Butterfield  leapt  to  his  feet  with  a 
stifled  exclamation,  and  clutched  his 
sparse  hair  with  both  hands.  Heaton 
and  Whale  rose  with  an  echo  of  his 
cry,  but  before  either  could  advance  a 
step  Gilead's  finger  touched  the  button 
of  the  syringe,  a  suffocating  odour 
filled  the  room,  and  Harry,  with  a 
wild  convulsed  motion  of  face  and 
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body,  gasped  once  and  fell  forward. 
As  he  fell  he  pressed  the  trigger  of  the 
revolver,  a  shot  resounded,  and  the  bul- 
let buried  itself  harmlessly  in  the  floor. 

"  Great  Heaven  !  "  cried  Whale, 
"  what  have  you  done  ?  You've  killed 
him  ! " 

"  I  ain't  yet,"  said  Gilead,  "  but  I'm 
goin'  to." 

"  No  hanging  job  for  me  !  "  Whale 
shrieked,  and  as  Gilead  stooped  over 
the  prostrate  man  with  a  second 
syringe  in  his  hand  he  sent  him  flying. 
At  that  instant  a  crashing  and  batter- 
ing noise  seemed  to  rise  everywhere, 
and  from  the  two  outer  doors  and 
the  window  men  came  pouring  in.  The 
front  door  of  the  house  resisted  for  a 
while  the  tremendous  blows  which 
rained  upon  it,  and  the  screams  of  the 
women  rang  from  the  darkened  pas- 
sage. The  four  conspirators  were 
seized  and  handcuffed  each  in  the  turn 
of  a  hand,  and  Frost  stood  over  the 
prostrate  body. 

"  There's  anhydrous  acid  here  !  "  he 
cried.  "  He  has  been  poisoned." 

There*  were  two  or  three  great 
vessels  of  water  in  the  room,  and 
seizing  one  of  them,  he  emptied  its 
contents  from  a  height  upon  the  head 
<>f  the  unconscious  man.  "  Help  me 
here ! "  He  tore  the  shirt  collar 
jipart,  and  dashed  water  in  double 
handfuls  in  Harry's  face.  "Bring 
more  water  !  "  One  of  the  policemen 
rushed  out  with  an  empty  bucket  to- 
wards the  mews.  He  returned  with  it 
almost  instantly.  In  the  meantime 
Frost  had  made  another  of  the  men 
mount  the  table,  and  was  handing  him 
lug  after  jug  of  water  to  pour  upon 
nhe  back  of  the  sufferer's  neck.  At 
length  a  terrible,  convulsive  shudder 
ran  through  Harry's  frame,  and  he 
writhed  as  if  in  mortal  agony. 

"  He  is  dying  !  "  said  Vergueil. 

"  No  !  "  said  Frost.  "  He  is  saved  !  " 

L'ENVOI. 

THE  Earl  and  Countess  of  Bridge- 
bourne  sat  together  after  breakfast  at 
Bridgebourne  Court  on  a  delightful 


morning  in  early  summer.  The  chil- 
dren— her  ladyship  boasted  two,  a 
healthy  and  wholesomely  imperious 
prince  of  five,  and  a  shy  and  gentle 
feminine  copy  of  him  two  years 
younger — had  been  brought  down  from 
the  nursery  to  be  present  at  the 
opening  of  a  packet  from  Uncle 
Frost,  sent  to  celebrate  the  younger' s 
birthday.  Hogan,  still  worshipfully 
in  love  with  Lady  Bridgebourne,  as  he 
had  been  of  old  with  Inthia  Grey,  had 
solicited  the  honour  of  bearing  the 
toys  to  Bridgebourne  Court,  and  looked 
well  pleased.  The  children  were  so 
exuberant  in  their  joy  that  they  were 
threatened  with  the  nurse,  and  at 
length  Inthia,  rising,  led  them  through 
the  folding  doors  into  the  next  room, 
each  bearing  a  double  handful  of  won- 
ders of  Uncle  Frost's  providing. 

"  Hogan,"  said  Harry,  "  you're  odd 
this  morning.  There's  something  on 
your  mind." 

"Faith,  there  is  then,"  the  good 
doctor  answered.  "  I  didn't  like  to 
mention  it  before  her  ladyship,  but  one 
of  those  rascals  is  loose  again.  He'll 
do  no  more  mischief,  poor  devil,  for 
he's  dyin'  as  fast  as  he  knows  how  to." 

"  Who  is  it  1 "  Harry  asked. 

"  'Tis  Captain  Heaton,  the  leader  of 
the  whole  black  gang.  The  prison  life 
has  broken  him  down,  and  he's  out  on 
a  ticket-of-leave.  He's  lying  in  a 
garret  in  Soho,  among  a  lot  of  French- 
men and  Germans,  and  he's  scarcely  a 
rag  to  his  back  or  a  morsel  to  his 
mouth." 

"  Inthia  !  "  Harry  called.  "  Come 
here  for  a  moment."  She  entered 
smilingly.  "Tell  your  story  over 
again,  Hogan." 

Lady  Bridgebourne  listened  with  a 
face  of  pity. 

"  What  shall  you  do,  Harry  ?  The 
poor  wretch  has  been  punished  heavily 
enough." 

"You  are  right,  my  dear,"  said 
Harry,  "  as  you  always  are.  Hogan, 
will  you  be  my  executioner  1  Don't 
let  him  know  from  whom  it  comes." 
He  handed  a  bank-note  to  the  doctor. 
"  Let  me  hear  when  he  needs  more." 
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BROTHERHOODS. 


IT  was  a  wholesome  feature  of  the 
earlier  world  that  good  works  were 
done  in  secret.  Seeds  were  quietly 
sown  and  great  designs  matured  in 
solitary  minds ;  then  came  the  talk ; 
fame  followed  and  did  not  precede 
action. 

Nowadays  the  process  has  been  re- 
versed.    Wealth  has  created  a  large 
leisurely  class ;  a  leisurely  class  with 
increased  facilities  for  communication 
has  created  Congresses ;  the  telegraph 
has  made  the  Daily  Press ;  the  zealous 
eremite  has  no  longer  time  to  contem- 
plate ;  he  must  keep  himself  before  the 
public,  in  order  to  secure  an  ampler 
cell.    And  the  conclusion  of  the  matter 
is  that  men  and  movements  alike  are 
examined,  criticised,  and  judged,  even 
before  they  have  had   time  to  exist. 
The  question  of  Brotherhoods  has  had 
an  uneasy  preface  of  this  kind.     The 
Church  layman  and  the  lay  Church- 
man (Immane  quantum  discrepat  /),  the 
clergyman  who  understands  the  laity, 
and   the    voluble    priest   who    is   the 
mouthpiece  of   a  few   simple    people, 
have  been  busy  over  it.    The  spiritual 
solution  of  Socialism,  and  the  "mills 
of  God,"  have  sunk  into  comparative 
inertia  by  the  side  of  it.     The  clerical 
peer  has  approved  of  little  associations  of 
earnest  fellow- workers  if  only  they  will 
not  mention  the  horrid  word  vows.  The 
Bishop  of  Liverpool  has  roused  much 
laughter  in  a  clerical  audience  by  wit- 
ticisms  drawn   from   the  Athanasian 
Creed.    Our  Archidiaconal  Chrysostom 
has   flooded    the    question   over   with 
eddying  song,  till,  like  the  publishers, 
no  one  seems  to  know  whether  he  has 
damned   or  blessed  them  most.     The 
Bishop  of  Marlborough  has  fixed  the 
hours   at    which    the    Brothers    shall 
breakfast,  lunch,  and  dine.    "  So  many 
hours   shall   they   read    their    book." 
Mcce  quam  bonum/  has  been  intoned 


by  several  stalwart  champions  of  the 
Faith.  But  where  are  the  fratres  in 
unum  habitantes  ? 

We  have  ourselves  had  the  question- 
able advantage  of  having  seen  the 
attempt  made  in  one  place,  and  of 
a  slight  persona]  acquaintance  with  a 
gentleman  who  designed  and  executed 
the  work  in  another.  The  latter  may 
be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  It  was 
a  small  association  of  liberal  Church- 
men, and  its  failure  was  due  to  the 
extremely  liberal  character  of  the  in- 
dividuals that  composed  it.  The 
obedience  exacted  was  so  slight,  and 
the  divergence  of  opinion  so  great 
among  its  members,  that  after  a  time 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  par- 
ticular reason  for  gentlemen  of  such 
independent  views  to  continue  their 
operations  under  the  same  roof  ;  and 
so  the  fair  Round  Table  was  dissolved. 
The  former  association,  of  which  we 
had  a  closer  personal  experience,  had 
everything  in  its  favour.  The  lo- 
cality matters  little;  let  us  say  that 
it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bar- 
chester.  It  had  a  country-house  and 
a  sequestered  garden,  with  alleys  and 
pleached  walks ;  it  had  a  chapel,  a 
refectory  sparely  supplied  with  food, 
— and  indeed  an  ample  supply  was  not 
called  for ;  the  raven  who  supplied 
Paul  and  Anthony  could  hardly  have 
had  an  easier  berth — a  library  full  of 
stately  volumes  and  repellent  chairs. 
Of  the  personnel  it  is  invidious  to  speak. 
It  was  possessed  of  charm,  of  grace,  of 
culture,  of  strength  of  will.  Possibly 
the  rule  was  too  exacting;  possibly 
the  personal  submission  involved  was 
too  severe ;  possibly  the  strictness  of 
detail  aimed  at  was  too  minute.  But  it 
may  be  said  that  with  every  apparent 
qualification  for  success,  success,  always 
an  elusive  thing,  eluded  its  pursuers ; 
and  the  thing  was  added  to  the  annals 
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of  beautiful  failures  which  fill  so  many 
volumes  in  the  library  of  the  undis- 
covered city  of  God,  the  Civitas 
Dei. 

The  question  has  at  present  princi- 
pally  been  mooted  on  the  clerical  side, 
and  it  is  from  that  point  of  view  that 
it  must  first  be  discussed.  It  is  said, 
ar.d  with  great  truth,  that  the  position 
of  many  of  our  clergymen  is  too  iso- 
lated. Take  the  case  of  a  clergyman 
in  a  large  and  scattered  rural  parish. 
Very  possibly  he  cannot  afford  a  curate 
or  even  a  horse,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
ca  rriage  ;  perhaps  his  labours  may  be 
a  little  lightened  by  the  handmaid  of 
re  ligion,  a  tricycle.  The  man  we  will 
suppose  is  a  hard-working  and  fairly 
intelligent  person ;  at  his  university 
and  at  his  theological  college  he  has 
formed  intimacies  and  acquaintances ; 
he  has  lived  the  pleasant,  sociable  life 
that  is  quite  compatible  with  hard  work 
both  at  school  and  college ;  he  has 
.sorved  his  apprenticeship  in  a  town 
parish  where  he  has  been  well  em- 
ployed, enjoyed  the  friendship  and 
svmpath^  of  his  rector,  and  possibly 
has  had  in  neighbouring  lodgings  the 
society  of  a  simple-minded  curate  like 
himself.  And  now  he  finds  himself 
alone  in  the  world,  tolerated  by  a  few 
neighbouring  squires,  domineered  over 
by  a  hard-featured  churchwarden,  and 
invited  to  a  certain  number  of  cheerful 
middle-class  parties,  with  a  heavy  dinner 
at  seven  and  a  good  deal  of  rich  local 
talk  afterwards.  The  obvious  solution 
is  to  take  a  wife ;  but  he  has  not  a 
very  large  field  to  select  from,  unless 
l.e  can  woo  and  win  a  congenial  spirit 
within  the  limits  of  a  scanty  holiday. 
Then  for  a  while  he  has  the  sympathy 
for  which  he  craves — for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  sympathy  to  a  man 
of  emotional  nature,  whose  work,  if 
honestly  done,  is  to  a  great  extent 
nerve- work,  is  not  so  much  an  agree- 
able luxury  as  an  imperative  need. 
For  a  time  he  has  it  ;  and  then  black 
fare  begins  to  share  his  pulpit  and  to 
.'-talk  about  his  library,  when  the  house 
resounds  to  the  wailing  of  a  fractious 
:'nfant,  or  the  study-ceiling  thunders 


beneath  the  rush  of  his  dearly-loved 
rogues. 

We  have  now  before  us  two  pictures 
of  the  lonely  rectory-life  that  we  saw 
with  our  own  eyes  some  years  ago,  and 
are  never  likely  to  forget. 

On  one  occasion  business  took  us  to 
a  remote  southern  parish,  twelve  miles 
from  a  railway.  The  village,  a  scat- 
tered hamlet  of  some  seven  hundred 
souls,  lay  at  the  end  of  a  long  sea- 
creek.  A  pleasant  enough  place  in  the 
summer  months,  but  unutterably  dreary 
on  a  wild  November  afternoon,  with  a 
boisterous  wind  blowing  in  wet  gusts 
from  the  sea.  The  rectory,  a  large 
house  of  brown  stone,  built  by  a 
wealthy  rector,  stood  in  a  bare  three- 
cornered  field,  with  a  few  sprawling 
trees  in  the  hedgerows.  Some  attempt 
at  a  garden  had  once  been  made,  but 
since  the  tenure  of  the  present  in- 
cumbent, a  bachelor  with  very  few 
pounds  of  his  own  to  supplement  the 
magnificent  income  of  ninety  pounds  a 
year,  there  had  been  no  money  to  keep 
a  gardener.  The  drive  was  green  with 
grass ;  on  the  right,  near  the  gate,  lay 
an  immense  unsightly  mass  of  rotting 
boards  and  mouldering  timbers,  the 
coach-house  of  the  previous  rector, 
blown  down  some  four  years  before 
in  a  gale,  and  neither  repaired  nor 
removed.  The  house  was  almost  un- 
furnished ;  in  the  hall  hung  a  mackin- 
tosh, but  otherwise  the  walls  were 
bare.  We  were  shown  into  a  large, 
unsightly,  unpapered  room;  on  the 
bare  boards  was  a  square  of  drugget, 
two  or  three  kitchen  chairs  stood  about ; 
in  one  corner  was  an  old  piano  with  a 
hymn-book  on  it.  The  table  was  laid 
for  lunch,  consisting  of  a  mess  of  por- 
ridge growing  cold,  and  a  jug  of  milk ; 
on  the  chimney-piece  were  a  few  pipes, 
and  the  photograph  of  a  college  crew. 
The  rector  was  expected  every  moment. 
He  had  walked  over  to  W — ,  a  little 
town  some  five  miles  distant  to  buy  a 
paper.  We  promised  to  call  again  in 
an  hour,  and  left  the  house,  glad  at  all 
events  to  have  spared  the  poor  man 
the  humiliation  of  a  stranger  being 
present  at  his  anchorite's  repast.  We 
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went  down  to  the  church,  an  old  build- 
ing with  a  fine  choir.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  churchyard  lay  the  tumbled 
mounds  where  the  old  college  for  nine 
secular  canons  had  stood ;  the  only  re- 
mains a  stone  wall  with  a  buttress  or 
two  overgrown  with  ivy.  The  church 
streamed  with  wet,  and  in  many  places 
was  green  with  moss.  On  our  return 
we  found  the  rector,  a  small  bronzed 
man,  whose  rough,  weather-stained 
coat  covered  a  good  heart  nearly 
broken.  The  details  of  the  pitiful 
story  need  not  be  told,  but  two  points 
we  will  mention.  His  average  congre- 
gation was  nine  persons ;  and  the  poor 
man  confessed  that  his  loneliness  was 
so  great  that  he  rented  a  pew  at  the 
Wesleyan  chapel,  so  as  to  get  a  little 
gas-light  and  sit  within  reach  of  a  few 
of  his  parishioners. 

The   other   picture   was   similar   in 
some  ways,  but  had  even  a  more  tragic 
element.     It  was  in  a  mining  village. 
We  arrived   some  hours  earlier  than 
had  been  intended,  and  found  the  vicar, 
a  venerable  man  of  over  seventy,  work- 
ing in  his  garden,  an  ingenious  laby- 
rinth of  wooden  palings,  constructed 
to  shelter  his  scanty  plants  from  the 
bleak  winds  which  whistled  over  the 
inclement  moor.     He  led  us  into  the 
house,  murmuring  excuses,  and  found 
time  to  slip  away  and  change  his  coat 
for  one  that  was  so  little  different  from 
its   predecessor,    except    that    it   was 
perhaps  a  shade  less  green,  that  the 
support   it   conferred   can   only   have 
been   of   a   moral   nature.     Forty- five 
years  before  he  had  come  down  as  a 
missionary  to   fight,   he   said,    "  with 
wild  beasts," — a  rusty  phrase   in  his 
mouth.      He  had    given   up   a  fairly 
lucrative  practice  as  a  doctor,  and  his 
old  diplomas  were  still  hanging  on  the 
walls.     He  had  buried  a  wife  and  two 
children  there.     He  could  not  afford  to 
resign,  and  seemed  to  be  waiting  for 
death  with  a  kind  of  fierce  impatience, 
for  the  man  had  a  fiery  nature.     One 
end  of  the  study  was  piled  up  with  an 
immense  mass  of  papers, — an  unbound 
book,  a  copy  of  which  he  pressed  upon 
us.     It  was  the  Second  Book  of  Kings 


done  into  English  verse.  He  had 
determined,  he  said,  when  he  first 
came  there  not  to  let  his  intellectual 
faculties  rust ;  but  the  sum  of  money 
he  had  put  aside  for  the  publication  of 
the  work  had  been  consumed  in  print- 
ing and  stitching.  His  congregation, 
like  that  of  the  previous  story,  had 
dwindled  to  about  twenty.  The  church 
which  he  had  himself  built,  aided  with 
the  most  meagre  contributions  from 
various  societies  and  his  earlier  flock,, 
wore  a  vacant,  miserable  look.  We 
saw  the  announcement  of  the  poor 
man's  death  a  few  months  after,  and 
remembered  that  he  had  told  us  he  was 
suffering  from  mortal  disease. 

We  cannot   say  that   such  lives  a^ 
these  ought  to  be  impossible,  because 
there  will   always  be  people  who  put 
their  hand   to   the   plough   and   look 
back,  who  lightly  assume   a  character 
that  cannot  be  supported  without  an 
immense   balance   of   devotion.       But 
they  ought  to"  be  far  rarer  than  they 
are  ;  and  some  of  the  more  tragic  fea- 
tures  of   such   a   case  could  be  dealt 
with  satisfactorily  by  the  calling  into 
existence  of  Clerical  Brotherhoods  and 
in  no  other  way.     The  funds  that  are 
spent  in  keeping  up  half  a  dozen  ad- 
joining clergy  with  separate  rectories, 
would  be  amply  sufficient  to  support 
a  far  larger  staff  living  a  simple  life 
in  a  common  house.     Even  if,  owing 
to    the    extent    of     such     a     united 
parish,   it   was  necessary  for   a   man 
to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  week 
in  his  hamlet,  he  could  live  there  in 
simple  lodgings,  and  recover  much  of 
his   spring  and  elasticity   by   return- 
ing for  a  day  or  two  to  the  common, 
life.     This  would  serve  to  correct  the. 
characteristic  bias  of  each  of  the  com- 
ponent minds,  that  bias  which  is  apt  to 
become  tyrannous  in  solitude  ;  it  would 
tend  to  keep  a  little   intellectual  fire 
alive,  that  fire  which  is  of  all  the  easiest 
extinguished.     It   is    very   true   that 
there  is  a  unity,  a  tone,  in  a  body  of 
persons  which  is  something  larger  than 
the  mere  sum  of  the  units  that  com- 
pose it ;  this,  which  in  larger  things  is 
public  opinion,  is  like  the  gas  which  is 
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given  off  from  the  union  of  two 
chemicals, — it  actually  seems  to  have 
a  multiplying  power. 

Again,  there  would  be  in  such  a  life 
aii  absence  of  that  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility which  ends  in  so  many  sensitive 
minds  in  an  uneasy  inaction,  because 
they  dare  not  assume  complete  re- 
sponsibility and  yet  feel  that  they  are 
aiming  low.  In  a  society  such  re- 
sponsibility would  be  shifted  to  a 
certain  extent  on  to  the  body.  Such  a 
society  would  of  course  have  to  be  under 
Piocesan  control,  though  so  far  as  in- 
tornal  constitution  went,  it  must  be 
more  or  less  co-optive.  Its  superint end- 
eat  would  be  entrusted  with  a  certain 
authority,  and  there  would  have  to  be 
a  few  simple  rules  of  life,  as  little 
burdensome  as  possible.  It  is  hard  to 
see  why  such  communities  should  need 
vows.  Celibacy  would  be  of  course  a 
necessary  condition  for  the  members  ; 
but  far  from  vows  being  necessary,  or 
their  obligation  eternal,  it  would  be 
rather  necessary  to  provide  some 
system  <*f  ostracism  by  which  a  com- 
munity could,  if  unanimous,  eject  a 
thoroughly  unsympathetic  inmate. 
That  is,  however,  a  technical  or  legal 
matter.  Such,  we  fancy,  was  very 
much  what  the  Colleges  of  Secular 
<  Canons  were  which  formerly  existed  in 
such  numbers  over  England,  and  the 
revenues  of  which  at  their  dissolution 
fell  mostly  into  private  hands. 

Useful  as  the  revival  of  such  insti- 
1  utions  might  undoubtedly  be,  it  does 
not  follow  that  communities  living 
under  still  stricter  rules  of  obedience 
;  md  pledged  to  certain  vows  would  not 
be  as  useful.  Yows  are  a  help  to 
certain  minds,  a  sheet-anchor  by  which 
1,0  ride.  There  are  undoubtedly  many 
minds,  even  of  a  high  order,  to  which 
i  decision  in  the  most  trivial  things  is 
in  itself  a  pain;  who  would  wish  to 
leave  everything  open,  were  it  even  so 
sacred  a  thing  as  a  dinner-party  ;  who 
sympathise  with  the  poet  who  describes 
man  as  "  Lord  of  himself,  that  heritage 
of  woe."  To  such  minds  vows,  as 
Lessening  the  number  of  indifferent 
actions,  are  natural  and  stimulating; 


and  nowadays,  when  the  tendency  to 
an  independent  rationality  is  so 
marked,  an  atmosphere  has  been 
created  which  causes  a  great  unrest  in 
hazy  minds,  which  manifests  itself 
most  in  a  feeble  resentment  towards 
authority,  a  spiritless  revolt  against 
all  external  restraint,  without  confer- 
ring any  inward  happiness.  Women 
have  found  this  out.  Women  of  inde- 
pendent minds  that  rebel  against  the 
tyranny  and  inaction  of  a  domestic 
circle  have  invented  communities 
where  the  sense  of  a  vocation  brings 
with  it  a  willing  obedience  to  a  far 
more  exacting  rule.  It  is  hardly 
realised  that  there  are  many  hundreds 
of  Sisterhoods  now  existing  in  England 
engaged  in  definite  religious  work  and 
more  or  less  under  Diocesan  control. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  com- 
munities whose  bent  is  to  be  purely 
practical.  The  establishment  of  con- 
templative societies  with  a  common  life 
is  a  far  more  difficult  and  complicated 
question.  As  soon  as  the  impulse 
originates  to  create  communities,  whose 
object  is  to  ensure  safe  retirement 
from  the  active  duties  of  life,  the 
question  ceases  to  be  religious,  even 
though  we  prefer  to  retain  the  name 
for  the  sake  of  the  associations,  and 
becomes  merely  aesthetic.  A  few 
communities  might  indeed  with  ad- 
vantage exist  for  the  uninterrupted 
pursuit  of  theological  or  literary  study. 
Since  the  abolition  of  celibacy  at  the 
universities  and  their  re-establishment 
as  large  educational  institutions,  it  has 
become  useless  to  look  for  such  a  life 
there.  A  man  with  a  small  terminable 
fellowship,  or  whose  fellowship  depends 
on  the  publication  of  the  results  of  his 
study, — the  endowment  of  research,  as 
it  is  called, — has  little  chance  for  that 
peace  of  mind  which  Thomas  &  Kempis 
hunted  so  assiduously  for,  and  found 
only,  as  he  naively  says,  in  a  little 
corner  with  a  little  book.  Such  ideal 
societies  would  be  difficult,  even  im- 
possible, to  control.  The  tendency 
would  undoubtedly  often  be  for  the 
inmates  to  read  and  write  all  day  long, 
and  nobody  a  bit  the  wiser :  study 
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might  degenerate  into  a  merely  dilet- 
tante consumption  of  time  ;  and  when 
the  primal  impulse  had  died  away, 
they  would  be  in  danger  of  remaining 
institutions  for  the  forcing  into  luxu- 
riance of  vanity  and  selfishness  and  all 
the  other  vicious  tendencies  which 
beset  the  sheltered  life.  "  The  working 
monk,"  said  John  Cassian,  "is  at  the 
mercy  of  one  Devil ;  the  inactive  monk 
at  the  mercy  of  a  dozen," — "  though 
the  precise  number  varies,"  as  a  later 
and  more  sceptical  commentator  adds, 
"  according  to  the  number  of  his  fra- 
ternity." Such  a  community  too 
should  be  in  no  sense  eremitical.  It 
should  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some 
large  town,  where  there  is  stir  of  some 
kind,  where  there  are  libraries  to  visit, 
lectures  to  give  or  attend.  Very  few 
people  can  stand  the  combined  strain 
of  solitude  and  monotony.  St.  Benedict 
did  not  even  approve  of  the  contempla- 
tion of  nature.  Monks  must  go  out 
to  work,  he  allowed,  but  "wandering 
out  of  doors  is  unprofitable  for  the 
soul." 

Two  more  points  we  may  notice  in 
connection  with  the  last-mentioned 
name.  St.  Benedict  founded  no  doubt 
the  most  popular,  influential  (in  a 
general  sense),  and  extended  of  all 
Brotherhoods ;  but  his  primary  idea 
was  not  the  good  he  might  do.  His 
first  concern  was,  like  John  Wesley, 
with  his  own  soul.  He  had  got  to 
save  it ;  that  was  the  plainest  duty  he 
could  see ;  and  his  Brotherhood  had 
not  for  its  professed  object  the  civilisa- 
tion of  barren  tracts,  the  dissemination 
of  education,  the  setting  of  a  higher 
standard  of  personal  holiness.  These 
were  incidental  advantages,  results 
hardly  foreseen  by  its  founder.  The 
real  purpose  that  he  had  at  heart  was 
the  salvation  of  his  monks ;  the  train- 
ing of  souls  in  firmness  of  character, 
purity  of  life,  obedience.  St.  Bennet 
was  not  particularly  austere  ;  his  bill 
of  fare  included  wine.  He  had,  indeed, 
exaggerated  notions  of  the  monastic 
vocation ;  any  one  who  joining  the 
order  wished  to  leave  it,  did  so, 
.suadente  diabolo  ;  there  was  no  doubt 


where  that  impulse  came  from.  But 
St.  Benedict's  original  thesis  was  the 
true  one,  and  it  amounts  to  this :  you 
are  not  likely  to  get  associations  of  so 
grievously  intimate  a  kind  simply  for 
the  sake  of  the  good  you  can  thereby 
do  to  other  people,  unless  you  can  point 
out  solid  advantages  that  may  accrue 
to  the  associated.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
thing  to  merge  self  in  a  society, 
especially  in  such  nice  matters  of  in- 
dividual taste  as  food,  sleep,  and 
exercise. 

And  this  leads  us  to  our  second  point. 
The  success  of  monastic  orders  was  so 
rapid  and  marked  that  they  testify  to 
a  vital  need  in  the  life  of  the  time 
which  the  founders  saw  and  inter- 
preted. The  question  which  cannot 
fail  to  strike  the  ordinary  student  of 
social  life  is,  "  Is  there  no  such  want 
now  1  "  It  can  hardly  be  that  there 
is  no  corresponding  need  in  human 
nature.  And  if  there  be  one,  by  what 
name  does  it  now  call  itself,  and  how 
is  it  met  *?  The  question  is  a  difficult 
one  ;  and  a  shudder  passes  over  the  in- 
quirer at  the  thought  that  perhaps 
after  all  the  foul  indictments  were 
true,  and  the  monasteries  were  nothing 
more  than  a  gigantic  kind  of  club  of  a 
luxurious  kind,  with  a  markedly  low 
moral  standard.  There  lies  before  us 
now  a  curious  little  book  printed  in 
1717,  at  the  White  Hart  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  entitled  a  Summary  of  all 
the  Religious  houses  in  England  and 
Wales,  with  their  titles  and  valuations 
at  the  time  of  their  Dissolution,  together 
with  an  Appendix.  The  book  has  be- 
longed to  a  certain  William  Freelove, 
whose  autograph  is  on  the  title-page. 
The  matter  of  the  treatise  is  interest- 
ing. The  author  proves  the  annual 
income  of  the  monks  at  the  time  of 
their  dissolution  to  have  been  a  sum 
about  equivalent  to  fourteen  millions 
of  annual  income  in  his  own  time. 
Whether  this  is  true  we  know  not,  but 
can  detect  no  flaw  in  his  logic  or  his 
additions. 

That  will  serve  to  illustrate  our 
point.  Considering  how  long  the 
monks  had  been  in  England — say 
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seven  hundred  years — these  figures  are 
at  all  events  a  proof  of  their  success 
from  a  social  point  of  view,  though  it 
may  be  added  that  the  very  little  stir 
that  was  ever  made  to  save  them  when 
they  were  swept  away,  proves  that  they 
were  latterly  regarded  as  an  almost 
unmitigated  nuisance.  It  is  true  that 
the  unnamed  author  of  the  little  book 
is  no  lover  of  the  monks,  and  he  is 
not  choice  of  speech.  The  Preface  is 
vonomous  enough,  but  the  Appendix  ! 
T here  is  no  crime,  nameable  or  un- 
n:inieable,  that  he  does  not  charge  on 
the  whole  pack,  with  some  wealth  of 
dotail  and  much  passing  invective; 
a]  id  Mr.  Freelove  underlines  his  most 
pestiferous  blasphemies,  and  makes 
narks  of  approval  at  all  the  most 
unsavoury  suggestions. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  find  any 
parallel  in  modern  life  to  a  monastery. 
Certainly  our  colleges  cannot  be  taken 
as  examples, — colleges  where  the 
Fellows  are  for  the  most  part,  like 
St.  Peter,  married  men,  and  pay  occa- 
sional visits  to  the  scene  of  their  labours 
upon  a  tl-icycle.  The  nearest  parallel 
that  can  be  found  nowadays  to  a 
Benedictine  monastery  is  a  not  over 
endowed  public  school,  where  the  ma- 
jority of  the  masters  are  celibates  and 
live  a  common  life  so  far  as  meals  and 
hours  and  a  general  sense  of  united 
e  Sort  go.  And  what  is  frequently  the 
result  2  So  far  as  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  men  are  concerned,  it  is  often 
little  short  of  disastrous.  A  friend 
Lately  told  us  that  he  was  going  into 
-a  society  of  this  kind,  conscientious, 
eirnest  men  for  the  most  part.  But 
in  seems  to  be  an  unfortunate  law  of 
luman  nature  that  the  higher  the 
I  eneral  conceptions  of  duty  are  among 
nen  engaged  in  similar  occupations, 
t  tie  gloomier  is  the  view  they  take  of 
e  ich  other's  characteristics.  Mr.  Morley 
a  nd  Mr.  Balf our,  for  instance,  are  high- 
r ainded  men,  sincerely  actuated  by  the 
most  unselfish  zeal  for  the  good  of  their 
country.  Yet  the  denunciations  by  the 


Orthodox  Christians  of  the  Arians  are 
milk-and-water  as  compared  with  these 
statesmen's  opinions  of  each  other  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  honour  of  thieves 
and  the  harmony  of  Irish  members  are 
proverbial.  So  it  was  with  this  society. 
Our  friend  found  himself  in  a  common 
room  where  communications  with  each 
other  chiefly  took  the  form  of  acid 
notes,  while  the  conversation  that  took 
place  on  one  of  the  first  nights  of  his 
sojourn  was  monopolised  by  two  groups 
of  men  who  were  acrimoniously  dis- 
cussing the  respective  size  of  their 
class-rooms,  and  the  respective  merits 
of  different  portions  of  the  human 
frame  from  the  point  of  view  of 
corporal  punishment. 

It  would  seem  then  that  the  question 
of  the  formation  of  Brotherhoods  is 
one  that  belongs  rather  to  the  theo- 
retical than  the  practical  side  of  life 
under  the  present  aspect  of  society. 
An  exception  may  be  made  in  favour 
of  Clerical  Brotherhoods  united  for 
some  definitely  practical  end.  There 
the  advantages  are  obvious,  and  the  link 
a  strong  one.  But  viewed  from  the 
general  side,  it  seems  that  we  have  to 
discover  a"n  enthusiasm  potent  enough 
to  dwarf  all  other  considerations  suf- 
ficiently to  overcome  the  natural 
tendencies  of  the  old  Adam  in  the 
members  of  the  intended  association. 
Superstition  is  gone ;  religion  belongs 
too  much  to  the  region  of  controversy  ; 
literature  is  too  diffuse,  science  too 
incomplete.  The  concentration  re- 
quisite for  such  a  league  is  impossible 
under  free  communication  and  the 
influence  of  the  Daily  Press,  and  we 
must  unwillingly  conclude  that  mon- 
asticism,  in  any  extended  form,  has 
been  made  impossible  by  civilisation, 
and  that  if  Basil  the  Great  and  Abbot 
Isidore  of  Pelusium,  or  men  of  similar 
mould,  are  to  be  found  among  us  now, 
we  are  to  look  for  them  among  the 
editors  of  Daily  Papers  or  the  secre- 
taries of  Political  Associations. 
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"  YOUR  account  received  and  tiled 
according  to  my  usual  custom  "  ;  such 
is  said  to  have  been  the  formula  with 
which  a  methodic  and  impecunious 
customer  essayed  to  assuage  his  tailor's 
hunger  at  each  successive  Christmas. 
Whether  the  tailor  felt  a  fitting  sense 
of  repletion  is  not  related,  but  there 
can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the 
penning  of  such  a  note  would  produce 
much  satisfaction  in  the  writer.  In- 
dolent human  nature,  viewing  the 
matter  subjectively,  is  only  too  fond 
of  persuading  itself  that  the  substance 
may  be  replaced  by  the  shadow  with 
excellent  effect.  The  virgin  sheet  of 
notepaper  on  the  blotting-pad,  more 
especially  if  the  envelope  has  been 
directed,  represents  by  a  very  slight 
exercise  of  the  imagination  the  letter 
which  has  been  so  long  owing ;  the 
mind  has  been  brought  with  some  exer- 
tion to  entertain  the  idea  of  writing  ; 
self-reproach  begins  to  subside,  and  the 
mere  material  act  of  putting  pen  to 
paper  is  again  temporarily  deferred. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  some- 
what the  same  process  is  associated  in 
the  mind  of  the  public  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Royal  Commission. 
That  eminent  practitioner,  whose 
services  are  so  largely  in  request, 
makes  his  diagnosis  often  needlessly 
elaborate,  not  seldom  rather  vague, 
and,  whether  it  is  that  the  prescription 
is  found  to  be  made  up  of  mutually  de- 
structive ingredients,  or  that  the  pill 
when  divested  of  all  debatable  matter 
is  reduced  to  French  roll,  it  somehow 
never  gets  dispensed. 

For  us  it  may  be  happily  said  that 
we  owe  a  real  debt  of  gratitude  to 
those  through  whose  hands  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  has 
passed.  The  machinery  has  worked 
with  admirable  smoothness.  Some 
opposition  to  the  appointment  of  the 


Commission  was  indeed  excited  by 
what  was  considered  to  be  the  unduly 
wide  area  over  which  the  proposed  in- 
vestigations were  to  extend,  and  the 
large  expense  consequent  thereon  ;  but 
the  Commission  has  justified  its  ap- 
pointment by  the  praiseworthy  tho- 
roughness which  its  members  have 
displayed,  and,  what  is  still  more 
important,  by  the  fact  that  they  found 
themselves  able  to  make  a  number  of 
unanimous  recommendations  which  go  a 
long  way  towards  satisfying  the  wishes 
of  those  most  interested  in  the  matter. 
A  Bill  was  speedily  drafted,  which, 
though  not  free  from  faults  suggestive 
of  too  little  weight  having  been  given 
to  the  opinions  of  experts,  was  mainly 
guided  by  the  views  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  was  so  far  good.  Introduced 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Gran- 
ville,  it  was  read  a  first  time  without 
opposition,  and  everything  seemed  to 
augur  a  rapid  and  prosperous  voyage ; 
the  favouring  gale,  however,  dropped, 
and^for  some  time  we  were  hung  up  in 
the  doldrums,  whistling  for  a  breeze. 
The  Bill  has  now  been  read  a  first  time 
in  the  House  of  Commons  (December 
5th,  1890),  and  if  the  promise  that  it 
should  become  law  by  the  opening  of 
the  New  Year  has  not  been  fulfilled, 
we  may  look  forward  with  some  con- 
fidence to  the  prospect  of  a  settlement 
during  the  present  session.  The  delay 
moreover  will  not  have  been  unseason- 
able, if  criticism  can  make  its  voice 
heard  to  point  out  some  details  in 
which  the  Bill  might  well  be  recon- 
sidered before  it  be  too  late. 

It  is  incidental  to  a  question  of  this 
sort  that  delay  and  friction  should  be 
caused  by  differences  of  opinion  among 
experts  themselves.  In  a  science  so  young 
and  immature  as  that  of  the  systematic 
teaching  of  the  deaf  is  among  us,  this 
was  almost  certain  to  be  the  case.  The- 
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d  fferences  have   as  a  matter  of  fact 
b^en  fundamental,  and  are  not  yet  by 
a  ly  means  allayed.     But  the  Commis- 
sion,  even    if    nothing    else   were   to 
result  from  it,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  valueless,  because  it   has  had  the 
e  feet  of  establishing,  even  more  con- 
clusively than  could  have  been  antici- 
pated from  the  indifferent  conditions 
under  which  it  has  been  taught  in  this 
country,  the   superiority  of   the   oral 
over  the  sign  and  manual  or  combined 
systems;  the  infinitely  greater  precision 
which  the  delicate  instrument  through 
which  it  works  allows  of;  its  undoubted 
t3ndency  to  minimize  the  differences 
I  etween  the  deaf  and  hearing  classes 
a  nd  to  act  as  a  check  on  the  growth  of 
a  great  colony  of  the  former  among  us  ; 
z  nd,  finally,  the  undeniable  hygienic  ad- 
vantages of  the  use  of  the  voice.    Fresh 
arguments  in  its  favour  might  easily 
l>e  adduced  and  more  complete  answers 
made  to  hostile  criticism  than  have  yet 
been  forthcoming,  but,  in  view  of  the 
strong    line   taken    by   the    Commis- 
sioners,^ they   would    be    superfluous. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  voice,  in 
1  he  comparative  delicacy  and  precision 
of  which  it  admits,  stands  to  the  hand 
in  the  same,  or  in  a  higher  relation 
jhan   the   small-sword   stands   to   the 
dngle-stick;  and  the  comparison  may  be 
carried  further,  because  in  both  cases  a 
knowledge  of  the  finer  weapon  includes, 
;o  all  intents  and  purposes,  that  of  the 
clumsier.     The  answer,  then,  to  those 
who  ask  for  the  combined  system  is 
this — that,  if  the  two  are  taught  con- 
currently,   the    deaf   child   falls  from 
>heer  indolence  into  the  slipshod  lan- 
guage of  signs,  and  treats  the  use  of 
the  voice  as  a  mere  accomplishment ; 
while,  if  the  latter  is  once  mastered, 
the  easier  method  may  be  taught,  if 
for  any  reason  it  were  thought  desir- 
able, in  a  lesson  of  an  hour's  duration. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  ideal 
conditions  for  training  a  deaf  child  are 
that    it    should    have    absolutely   no 
communication  with  others    similarly 
affected,  even  to  ignorance  of  the  very 
existence  of  such  a  class,   mixing  on 
what  would   gradually  become  easier 


and  more  natural  terms  with  ordinary 
hearing  people  and  unconscious  of  the 
magnitude  of  disabilities  which  nothing 
can  wholly  eliminate.  Influenced  no 
doubt  by  these  considerations,  the 
draftsmen  of  the  Bill,  who  have  appa- 
rently considered  the  question  in  a 
somewhat  academic  spirit,  make  pro- 
posals which  practically  amount  to  the 
extinction  of  the  existing  schools  in 
which  pupils  are  boarded,  and  the  for- 
mation or  utilization  of  day-schools  in 
their  stead.  Now  this  is  a  point  on 
which  the  Commissioners  were  also  at 
fault,  and  were,  in  fact,  the  primary 
offenders,  because  in  carrying  out  their 
investigations  to  a  very  large  extent  on 
the  Continent— a  course  which  in  the 
nature  of  things  was  unavoidable — they 
unfortunately  forgot  that  systems, 
which  they  saw  working  with  attract- 
ive smoothness  in  Germany  or  Italy, 
require  something  more  than  mere 
translation  to  this  country  if  they  are 
to  be  equally  effective.  Had  they 
really  studied  the  conditions  under 
which  the  day-school  is  so  fruitful  of 
good  results  in  the  Fatherland,  had 
they  personally  inspected  the  houses  in 
which  the  day-boarders  spend  their 
out-of-school  hours,  whether  their  own 
or  those  provided  for  them  by  weekly 
payments  (for  that  such  visits  can 
have  been  made  is,  in  the  circum- 
stances, hardly  conceivable),  they  must 
have  felt  the  conviction  that,  to  obtain 
similar  success  here,  we  should  have  to 
begin  our  operations  absolutely  ab  ovo 
by  altering  the  entire  conditions  under 
which  the  corresponding  class  of  people 
among  us  lives,  and  by  altering,  with 
those  conditions,  the  very  nature  of 
the  people  themselves.  What  sort  of 
a  household  is  it  that  would  receive  a 
deaf  child  as  a  boarder  for  a  few 
shillings  a  week,  in  the  event  of  the 
child's  own  home  not  being  available  1 
Or  under  what  sort  of  influences  is  the 
deaf  child  of  quite  poor  parents  likely 
to  be  brought  up  1  Can  it  be  imagined 
for  a  moment  that  they  would  be 
of  a  nature  to  foster  or  further 
the  work  done  during  the  school-hours  ? 
It  is  a  sad  confession  for  an  English- 
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man  to  make,  but  such  is  the  nature  of 
the  conditions  under  which  the  poor  in 
our  large  towns  live  that  they  simply 
cannot — it  is  morally  impossible  that 
they  should  be  able  to  appreciate, 
much  less  carry  out,  the  very  special 
treatment  which  a  deaf  child  requires, 
a  treatment  in  which  quick  intel- 
ligence, ready  sympathy,  and  inex- 
haustible patience  are  essential. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge, 
and  any  one  who  has  taught  the  deaf 
will  corroborate  my  words  when  I  say 
that,  in  such  circumstances,  what  is 
gained  in  the  day  is  lost  at  night ;  the 
work  is  unravelled  as  completely  as 
was  Penelope's,  for  experience  shows 
that  the  child  who  is  orally  taught  in 
school  is  practically  obliged  and  even 
encouraged  to  use  the  rudest  sign-lan- 
guage out  of  school-hours.  Is  it  not 
Bagehot  who  credits  our  countrymen 
with  a  character  which  is  based  on  a 
substratum  of  unequalled  stupidity  1 
It  may  be  possible  to  derive,  as  he  does, 
some  satisfaction  from  the  thought ;  but 
this  quality,  the  existence  of  which  we 
may  take  for  granted,  is  singularly  ill- 
fitted  for  the  special  purpose  which  we 
are  considering  now.  Again,  putting 
aside  the  capabilities  of  the  parents,  it 
is  folly  to  expect  that  the  mother,  whose 
whole  energies  are  devoted  to  making 
both  ends  meet,  who  scarcely  knows 
what  it  is  to  call  a  minute  her  own,  or 
the  father,  whose  day's  work  has  taken 
all  the  steel  out  of  him,  can  be  capable 
of  continuing  the  work  of  the  trained 
teacher  even  in  the  case  of  their  own 
child.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  we  must 
not  forget  that,  in  the  case  of  the  deaf 
more  particularly,  mere  instruction 
however  perfect  in  form  is  practically 
futile  unless  it  is  associated  with  con- 
stant moral  training,  of  a  sort  of  which 
the  uneducated  poor  can  have  no  con- 
ception. Without  impugning  for  a 
moment  the  salutary  influence  of  a 
home  which  is  not  one  in  name  only — 
for  nothing  can  equal  that — it  is  im- 
possible to  get  away  from  the  unani- 
mous judgment  of  experienced  teachers 
that  much  of  the  interest  which  has 
been  so  fortunately  roused  in  the  edu- 


cation of  deaf  children  will  have  been 
roused  to  little  purpose  unless  the 
existing  institutions  are  strengthened 
instead  of  being  obliterated. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  subject  is  another 
which  is  probably  the  most  important 
of  all,  for  to  it,  in  the  last  resort, 
must  success  or  failure  be  referred — 
the  training  of  the  pupil-teachers  them- 
selves. Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes  ? 
we  may  ask :  what  guarantee  are  we 
going  to  have  that  the  teachers  shall  be 
up  to  their  work  ?  It  is  understood  that 
the  Education  Department  is  prepared 
to  make  all  the  necessary  dispositions, 
and  no  doubt  will  do  so  in  a  liberal 
spirit ;  but  meantime,  while  everything 
is  still  in  the  clouds  so  far  as  the  gene- 
ral public  is  concerned,  it  is  worth  while 
to  insist  on  the  paramount  importance 
of  meeting  a  difficulty  which  has  never 
yet  been  seriously  grappled  with, 
and  perhaps  till  quite  recently  not 
even  realized — viz.  how  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  really  efficient  and  intelli- 
gent teachers. 

My  object  is  not  now  to  suggest  in 
detail  any  particular  scheme,  but  rather, 
by  contrasting  the  training  and  re- 
wards of  the  teacher  in  Germany  with 
his  circumstances  generally  in  England, 
to  show  the  goal  at  which  we  have  to 
aim.  After  all,  what  is  it  but  a  ques- 
tion of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  ? 
For  the  material,  which  is  ample  enough 
in  Germany,  is  here  to  our  hands  in 
any  quantity,  if  only  recruits  can  be 
drawn  from  the  right  sources  in  suffi- 
cient numbers,  and,  when  obtained, 
drilled  on  a  severely  scientific  system. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
deaf  children  who  are  receiving  public 
instruction  in  England  at  the  present 
time  (I  am,  throughout,  dealing  ex- 
clusively with  the  oral  system)  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  being  sent  out 
into  the  world  equipped  with  few  and 
crude  ideas,  and  those  utterly  and 
necessarily  vague,  because  neither  can 
they  express  them  in  language  of  pre- 
cision, nor  appreciate  the  least  subtlety 
or  refinement  of  meaning,  and  with 
powers  of  communication  so  limited 
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thit,  if  any  can  make  their  simple 
w.'ints  and  feelings  intelligible,  it  is 
at  oat  all  they  can  do. 

A  well-known  teacher  has  told  me 
that  he  came  across  a  case  in  a  day- 
sciiool,  but  a  short  while  ago,  where  a 
strapping  lad  of  fifteen  was  capable,  so 
far  as  he  could  judge,  of  nothing  beyond 
sentences  such  as  "That  is  a  man," 
uttered  in  a  voice  so  inconceivably 
hoarse  and  unnatural  as  to  be  worse 
than  dumbness  itself.  Over  cases 
like  this — and  we  are  sanguine  enough 
tc  hope  they  may  be  rare — one  hastens 
to  laugh  that  the  utter  pathos  of  them 
may  not  make  one  weep.  The  reason 
of  all  this  misery  is  obvious  enough, 
but  it  has  been  well  summed  up  in  a 
Eeport  on  the  teaching  at  certain  cen- 
ties  of  the  London  School  Board,  as 
fc  Hows  :  "  The  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
employed  in  your  classes  labour  under 
the  disadvantage  of  having  to  practise 
a  specialty  in  an  art,  of  the  rudi- 
ir  ental  working  of  which  they  have 
had  no  experience  whatever ;  in  plain 
h  iiguager  they  have  to  teach  the  deaf 
without  having  learnt  how  to  teach 
the  living." 

Contrast  with  this  happy-go-lucky 
system — to  give  it  a  name  which  it  in 
no  sense  deserves — the  long  course  of 
ii  istructioii  and  searching  tests  through 
which  the  would-be  teacher  of  the  deaf 
has  to  pass  in  Germany.  Where  they 
drive  the  ploughshare  through  the  soil, 
we  have  been  merely  scratching  the 
s  irface  with  a  rake.  Briefly — the 
young  German  who  is  an  aspirant  for 
a  teachership,  after  passing  the  first 
t'uree  standards  in  the  Realschule 
( Modern  side),  or  four  standards  in 
tiie  Gymnasium  (Classical  side),  and 
getting  first-class  certificates,  is  then 
qualified  for  the  examination  for  the 
training-school,  in  which,  if  the  test  be 
satisfactorily  passed,  he  remains  three 
3  ears.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
a  gain  has  to  pass  an  examination,  and, 
on  getting  a  full  certificate,  is  able  to 
enter  himself  as  a  student  in  some  In- 
t-fcitution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  se- 
lected for  the  purpose.  There  he 
j  asses  two  years — the  first  merely  as 
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a  looker-on — and  receives  instruction 
from  the  head-master.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  (during  which,  be  it  observed, 
all  the  expenses  of  his  training  are 
borne  by  Government)  yet  another 
examination  has  to  be  passed  with 
credit,  and  the  student  is  then  em- 
ployed as  an  extra  assistant-teacher, 
working  under  the  eye  of  a  regular 
teacher.  If  reported  on  favourably  by 
his  superior,  he  is  at  last  entitled  to 
apply  for  any  teachership  which  may 
be  vacant.  A  longer  training,  and 
another  severe  examination  are  re- 
quisite for  the  candidate  for  a  head- 
mastership.  The  salary  received  at 
starting  seems  to  vary  from  £150  to 
£200  a  year. 

Public  opinion  in  England  is  not 
yet  ripe  for  so  elaborate  a  system  as 
this,  whatever  it  may  grow  to  be  in 
the  future,  nor  is  there  any  necessity 
for  a  slavish  adherence  to  a  course 
which  might  no  doubt  be  varied  to 
suit  different  conditions  and  different 
ways  of  thinking  without  any  loss  of 
efficiency ;  but  the  keynote  so  forcibly 
struck,  the  entirely  special  training 
which  the  teacher  of  the  deaf  requires 
in  addition  to,  and  not  instead  of,  the 
ordinary  training,  must  ring  like  a 
clarion  in  our  ears  if  our  work  is  to 
be  in  harmony  with  our  needs.  One 
would  hardly  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  press  so  obvious  a  point  as 
this,  did  not  a  certain  recommendation 
of  the  Commissioners  in  respect  of  the 
inspection  of  schools  convict  them  of 
an  imperfect  appreciation  of  the  dis- 
tinctive knowledge  required  in  all  deal- 
ings with  the  deaf.  The  recommenda- 
tion in  question  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  inspectors  should  be  selected  by 
the  Education  Department  "  as  far  as 
jiossible,  from  those  who  have  had  pre- 
vious experience  with  the  work  of 
inspection  in  ordinary  elementary 
schools,  and  who,  in  addition,  shall 
have  fully  qualified  themselves  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  systems  of  instruc- 
tion practised  both  at  home  and 
abroad."  Here  we  have  a  qualification 
introduced  where  the  mere  suspicion  of 
such  a  thing  should  be  most  jealously 
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guarded  against;  and,  besides  that, 
we  have  a  complete  inversion  of  what 
is  really  requisite  in  the  demand  for 
men  who  shall  first  have  been  inspec- 
tors of  ordinary  schools — a  wholly  un- 
necessary provision — and  secondly  have 
special  knowledge.  No  man  can  know 
or  appreciate  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
deaf  who  has  not  had  actual  experi- 
ence— and  that  not  too  brief — in 
teaching  them.  Ten  years,  in  fact, 
has  been  suggested  as  the  length  of 
time  which  should  constitute  qualifica- 
tion for  the  post ;  and  no  man  who 
does  not  know  the  deaf  intimately  can 
have  any  appreciation  of  the  measure 
of  success  which  is  obtained  in  the  vari- 
ous cases  which  come  under  his  notice. 
His  report  might  easily  be,  it  would 
be  a  miracle  if  it  were  not,  unduly 
laudatory  here,  and  there  depreciatory 
without  due  or  sufficient  cause.  Deaf- 
ness is  accompanied,  not  at  all  neces- 
sarily but  more  often  than  among 
hearing  people,  by  a  torpid  state  of  the 
intellect,  and  a  large  amount  of  indi- 
vidual and  arduous  teaching  may  in 
many  cases  produce,  for  a  time  at  any 
rate,  a  result  which  is  inadequate  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  more  equable  and  constant 
conditions  of  hearing  schools. 

With  regard  to  the  age  during 
which  the  deaf  child  should  be  corn- 
pulsorily  taught,  probably  seven  is  not 
too  late  for  a  commencement,  where 
there  must  be  a  large  proportion  of 
backward  children;  but  Certainly  four- 
teen is  too  early  for  the  termination. 
And  that  is  what  the  present  pro- 
posal means,  though  two  more  years 
may  be  had  for  the  asking  ;  for  experi- 
ence shows  that  parents  will  not  avail 
themselves  of  educational  advantages 
which  are  merely  permissive.  Two 
years  at  that  age,  when  the  boy  and 
girl  should  really  be  in  a  position  to 
make  up  leeway  with  some  rapidity, 
are  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
there  is  equally  little  doubt  that  tech- 
nical instruction  should  form  part  of 
the  school  work  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  at  least.  There  is  no  dis- 
i  uclination  to  take  a  deaf  workman  if 


he  knows  his  business  ;  and  there  are 
plenty  of  instances  of  orally  taught 
deaf  who  are  doing  well ;  but,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  deaf  man  must 
expect  that  the  ordinary  employer, 
from  whom  sympathy  must  not  be 
looked  for,  will  fight  shy  of  the  unusual, 
and  prefer  the  hearing  man  as  likely 
to  afford  less  trouble.  It  is  important 
then  that  the  inferior  man  should  be 
the  superior,  or  at  least  the  capable 
handicraftsman.  "With  a  compulsory 
public  education  conducted  on  the  lines 
which  I  have  briefly  indicated,  we  should 
gradually  replace  a  helpless  and  hopeless 
body,  who  now  burden  the  rates,  with 
wage-earning  men  and  women,  living 
a  life  and  not  dragging  out  a  mere 
existence. 

I  have  dealt  exclusively,  so  far, 
with  the  children  of  poor  parents  who 
are  without  the  means  necessary  for 
getting  private  instruction ;  but  the 
number  of  comparatively  well-to-do 
people  who  have  a  deaf  child  or  deaf 
children  is  large,  and  it  is  probable 
that  many  of  them  hardly  realize  the 
extent  to  which  the  affliction  may  be 
modified. 

I  have  accepted  the  age  of  seven  as 
being,  roughly  speaking,  a  good  aver- 
age age  for  making  a  commencement 
where  a  large  number  is  in  question  ; 
but  in  dealing  with  any  single  case  it 
would  be  the  greatest  possible  mistake 
not  to  make  an  attempt  at  an  earlier 
period.  Given  a  child  of  good,  and 
even  fair,  intelligence,  there  is  not  the 
least  reason  why  instruction  should 
not  be  begun  systematically  as  early  as 
four.  The  longer  the  brain  is  left 
without  proper  use,  the  more  rusty 
will  its  functions  become — that  stands 
to  reason.  This  is  also  in  a  measure 
true  of  the  voice,  which  in  early  child 
hood  will  retain  all  the  naturalness  of 
tone,  for  the  disappearance  of  which 
either  long  disuse  or  imperfect  teach- 
ing— the  latter  being  quite  fatal — are 
responsible.  Let  me  not  be  under- 
stood as  implying  that  the  deaf  man 
can  ever  be  taught  to  speak  like  the 
hearing.  Those  who  raise  such  pre- 
posterous hopes  are  the  worst  friends 
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of  those  they  wish  to  serve.  Intona- 
tion and  emphasis  must  always  be 
imperfect  and  monotonous,  but  there 
is  QO  reason  why  the  quality  of  voice 
should  be  other  than  pleasant. 

In  such  a  case  as  I  am  assuming, 
wLere  we  have  a  really  first-rate  teacher 
— still  a   rarity  in   this   country — an 
educated  household,  and  above  all  an 
int  elligent  and  devoted  mother  to  deal 
with,  all  that  I  have  previously  said 
against  home    life  as   compared  with 
boarding-schools  must  be  unreservedly 
withdrawn.      In  sackcloth  and  ashes 
I    eat   my   words.     The   parents,    the 
brothers   and   sisters,    the    associates, 
but    above    all    the    mother,    should 
understand   that   the    teacher's   work 
can    either    be   completed   or    undone 
at    home.       It    entails    some    special 
training,    a    close    attention,    and    a 
large  sacrifice  of  time  if  the  thing  is 
to   be  really  well  done;  but  there  is 
not  the  smallest  doubt  about  its  feasi- 
bility.    Treat  the  child  as  nearly  as 
may  be  a$  if  he  could  hear  ;   train  the 
brothers  and  sisters  to  talk  constantly 
to  him;   never   on   any  consideration 
push  him  away  even  for  a  moment,  or 
leave  his  questions  unanswered  or  his 
dilficulties  unsolved ;  foster  him  even 
at  the  expense  of  others — the  game  is 
well   worth   the   candle.      What  will 
a   child   so   taught   be   capable   of  at 
tho  end  of  three  years,  at  seven  years 
of  age  1     Perhaps  the  best  measure  of 
his  probable  advance  will  be  given  if 
I  say  that  he  should  be  able  to  origi- 
na&e     conditional     sentences  —  simple 
ones ;  that    he   should   have   a    voca- 
bulary of  some  three  hundred  words, 
more  or  less;  that  he  should  be  able 
to  write  and  spell  much  better  than 
tho  hearing  child   of  the  same  age — 
th.it  comes  of  the  method  of  teaching, 
wliich   is  invariable;   that  he    should 
ta]k  freely  to  all  who  are  well  known 
to    him,    not    always    intelligibly   of 
course  at  the  first  time  of  asking — that 
will  come  in  time — but  so  well  that  in- 
timates have  never  any  real  difiiculty 
in   understanding,    and    children   will 
hardly  ever  fail  to  follow  with  certainty; 


that  he  will  lip-read    long    sentences 
spoken  at  the  ordinary  rate  with  a  fair 
degree  of  accuracy,  and,  shyness  apart, 
will   read  the  lips  of  strangers  little 
less  well  than  those  of   intimates,  if 
only  they  will  grasp  the  fact  that  they 
must  speak  naturally  and  without  the 
facial  contortion  which  is  almost  in- 
stinctive ;   and,  finally,  that  he   will 
have  a  large  stock  of  general  ideas, 
with  a  good  deal  of  accurate  and  pre- 
cise knowledge,  and,  as  a  last  result  of 
being  treated  as  an  intelligent  being, 
will  have  a  corresponding  briskness  of 
expression  and  manner,  as  unlike  as 
possible  to  the  listless  and  set  face  of 
the  untaught  deaf, — that  he  will,  in  a 
word,  be  a  long  way  in  advance  of  the 
boy  of  fifteen  of  whom  I  have  already 
spoken.    What  does  come  later  with  the 
ordinary  deaf  child,  however  well  taught, 
is  the  desire  to  read  for  amusement ; 
but  about  three  years'  teaching  ought  to 
see   the   beginning  of  it,  and  that  is 
practically  the  beginning  of  the  end, 
because  new  ideas  are  then  suggested 
at  every  turn.     Will  a  child  such  as  I 
have  described  be  fit  to  go  to  a  public 
school  ?     It  would  be  rash  to  answer 
this  in  the  afiirmative ;  but  it  is,  at 
any  rate,  possible  that,  as  a  day-boarder, 
he  might  do  so.     However  this  may 
be,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  Oxford  or  Cambridge  might  be 
confidently  looked  to  to  put  the  coping- 
stone  on  an  education  built  up  by  that 
time    to    a    very    respectable    height. 
What  I  have  been  saying  is  in  no  way 
imaginative.     It    would    be    valueless 
were  it  so.     It  is  a  truthful  record  of 
actualities,  and   a  sober   prophecy  of 
possibilities,  and  I  hope  may  be  laid  to 
heart  by  any  parents  of  deaf  children 
who  may  read  these  lines.    I  am  speak- 
ing of  no  paragon,  whose  performances 
might  be  imitated   but   not  rivalled  ; 
but  of    an  ordinarily  healthy,  intelli- 
gent, and  active-minded  child,  whose 
progress  should  be  taken  as  the  most 
trustworthy   form    of    encouragement 
possible. 

ARTHUR  EDMUND  STREET. 
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I  ONCE  heard  it  asserted  by  a  mili- 
tary man  who  had  served  many  years 
in  India,  that  on  his  return  home  there 
was  nothing  he  enjoyed  more  in  the 
way  of  food  than  English  bread  and 
butter.  Indian  bread  was  not  over 
good,  and  Indian  butter  was  abomin- 
able ;  indeed,  butter  it  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  according  to  our  ideas.  Still 
even  in  England  there  is  butter  and 
butter — nay  further,  there  is  very 
much  more  that  is  bad,  or  indifferent, 
than  good,  and  even  the  good  is  not 
uniformly  what  it  ought  to  be  and 
might  be,  except  in  a  few  favoured 
spots  where  the  most  improved  methods 
of  dairy-work  have  been  introduced. 
In  Denmark  they  can  put  us  to  shame 
in  the  art  of  butter-making.  It  would 
be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  what 
English  butter  is  to  Indian,  Danish  is 
to  English ;  but  on  the  whole  English 
butter  is  very  inferior  to  Danish,  and 
there  is  certainly  no  good  reason  why  it 
need  be  so. 

Not  long  ago  I  spent  a  fortnight  at 
the  house  of  a  Danish  friend  in  what 
he  terms  the  Wild  West  of  the  country, 
in  the  south-west  corner  of  Jutland  to 
wit,  within  half  an  hour's  walk  of  the 
shore  of  the  North  Sea — "  the  English- 
man "  as  it  is  often  called  there,  espe- 
cially at  flood-time — and  not  many 
miles  from  the  German  frontier  of 
Slesvig.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
few  parts  of  the  Continent  that  my 
fellow-countrymen  do  not  mucL.  visit ; 
for  I  was  told  by  some  of  the  inhabit- 
ants that  I  was  the  only  Englishman 
within  living  memory  that  had  ever 
been  seen  in  their  village.  I  had  there- 
fore a  good  opportunity  of  learning 
something  of  the  simple,  not  to  say 
primitive,  country  life  of  the  Jut- 
landers.  A  country  more  wholly  given 
to  agriculture  it  would  be  impossible 
to  conceive.  Almost  every  householder 


there  is  a  farmer,  the  only  difference 
between  them  being  one  of  degree. 
Like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  their  pro- 
perty is  reckoned  not  so  much  by  the 
extent  of  their  land  or  the  amount  of 
their  capital  as  by  the  number  of  their 
cattle.  Out  of  a  population  of  some 
seven  or  eight  hundred  in  the  place 
where  I  was,  there  were  only  two 
householders  who  did  not  keep  cows. 
Nearly  everybody  had  two  at  least ; 
and  one  large  farmer,  who  had  his  own 
private  Mejeri,  or  butter-factory,  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  parish,  milked  as 
many  as  165  cows  every  day.  This 
however  was  an  exceptional  case  alto- 
gether, the  holdings  being  generally 
small,  though  by  no  means  uniformly 
so.  The  farmers  are  nearly  all  free- 
holders, and  the  farms  are  handed  down 
from  father  to  son  ;  not  usually  how- 
ever, as  with  us,  at  the  death  of  the 
father,  but  at  such  time  as  he  begins 
to  feel  active  work  too  much  for  his 
strength.  He  then  retires  with  his  wife, 
if  she  be  living,  to  a  smaller  house  in 
the  neighbourhood,  his  son  on  the  farm 
supplying  him  with  everything  that  is 
necessary  for  his  maintenance  and 
comfort ;  thus  the  old  folks  end  their 
days  in  retirement  and  rest  within  easy 
reach  of  one  at  least  of  their  children. 
The  other  children  also  may  and  often 
do  have  an  interest  in  the  farm ;  and 
when  the  younger  sons  or  daughters 
marry  they  receive  so  much  out  of  the 
property,  either  in  a  lump  sum,  or  as 
an  annual  payment  equivalent  to  a  fair 
percentage  on  whatever  their  portions 
may  be.  These  charges  are  at  first 
no  doubt  rather  a  serious  burden 
upon  the  property ;  but  by  degrees, 
if  the  eldest  son  be  thrifty  and  indus- 
trious, which  is  generally  the  case, 
they  are  permanently  wiped  off,  and 
he  is  then  able  to  lay  by  money  for 
himself  and  family.  Naturally  this 
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syetem  is  much  modified  by  circum- 
stances and  family  arrangements,  so 
that  there  are  hardly  two  cases  exactly 
alike  ;  but  on  the  whole  the  plan  seems 
to  work  satisfactorily,  for  there  is  no 
real  poverty  in  the  country,  and  the 
people  live  happily  and  contentedly. 

The  quality  of  the  soil  is  very  vari- 
able. A  considerable  part  of  the  plough- 
ing land  is  light  and  sandy,  but  the 
Enge,  or  low-lying  meadows  nearest  the 
se;i  (our  Yorkshire  word  Ings),  are  for 
the  most  part  good  old  pasture,  but  I 
saw  nothing  equal  to  some  of  our  rich 
English  pastures.  Again,  the  Jutland 
farmer  has  difficulties  to  contend  with 
wliich  are  unknown  in  this  country. 
At  times  these  Enge  are  for  miles  sub- 
m-arged  by  the  sea.  When  the  wind 
blows  strongly  from  the  south-west  for 
aiiy  length  of  time  at  the  high  tides, 
tt  en  every  one  is  anxiously  on  the  look- 
out for  a  flood,  and  as  a  first  precaution 
the  cattle  are  all  brought  home,  the 
homestead  being  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  pastures  and  on  some- 
what higher  ground.  One  of  these 
floods  was  in  danger  of  happening 
during  my  short  stay  in  the  country ; 
for  some  days  it  blew  almost  a  gale,  but 
fortunately  the  wind  just  kept  out  of 
tl  le  most  dreaded  quarter,  and  no  flood 
ensued.  Wheat  is  not  cultivated  in 
West  Jutland,  the  soil  being  unfavour- 
a  ole  for  it.  Barley  and  oats  do  well; 
rye  is  extensively  grown,  and  rye-bread 
very  commonly  used  by  the  people. 
Wheat  is  brought  from  the  eastern 
side  of  the  country,  and  wheat-bread 
ifr-  almost  always  to  be  seen  on  the 
farmer's  table  together  with  rye-bread, 
but  the  latter  is  generally  preferred. 
1  he  agricultural  implements  and  appli- 
a  aces  are  not  equal  to  those  usually  seen 
in  England,  but  they  are  better  than 
D  light  be  supposed  in  a  country  which 
ti  as  no  coal  or  iron.  Although  thresh- 
ing-machines have  been  introduced,  the 
flail  is  still  largely  used.  Good  iron 
ploughs  and  harrows  are  common,  but 
there  is  in  use  a  curious  light  single- 
Iriandled  plough  drawn  by  one  horse 
\vhich  I  had  not  seen  elsewhere.  Arti- 
ficial manures  are  hardly  ever  used, 


that  produced  in  the  farmyard  being 
practically  the  only  fertilizer  that  is  put 
upon  the  land.  The  horses  are  strong 
thick-set  animals,  short  in  height,  and 
more  like  those  to  be  seen  in  Suffolk 
than  anything  else.  In  Denmark  how- 
ever by  far  the  most  important  animal 
is  the  cow.  In  appearance  they  are 
not  specially  striking.  In  size,  colour- 
ing, and  quality  they  are  very  similar 
to  the  ordinary  shorthorn  breed  such 
as  one  sees  in  the  north  of  England, 
though  they  are  if  anything  a  little 
smaller.  The  people  take  the  greatest 
possible  care  of  and  interest  in  them, 
much  more  than  we  do  in  England. 
They  seem  to  be  watched  by  some  one 
or  other  constantly.  As  there  are  no 
hedges  to  separate  the  fields,  the  cows 
and  other  animals,  including  the  sheep, 
are  all  tethered  ;  and  this  custom 
itself  entails  of  course  pretty  constant 
attention.  If  the  weather  be  at  all 
cold,  one  may  often  see  the  beasts 
covered  with  cloths  as  they  graze. 
The  cows  are  milked  thrice  a  day, 
about  five  in  the  morning,  then  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve,  and  again 
late  in  the  evening.  A  register  is  fre- 
quently kept  of  the  amount  of  milk  in 
pounds  given  by  each  cow  daily.  This 
is  done  without  difficulty,  and  adds 
greatly  to  the  interest  and  success  of 
the  dairy-work.  Every  cow  has  its 
own  name. 

Sheep  are  not  reared  to  any  great 
extent,  though  every  farmer  has  a 
few.  Shearing  takes  place  twice  a 
year,  in  May  and  towards  the  end 
of  September.  This  work  is  for  the 
most  part  done  by  women  ;  indeed  the 
women  generally  work  nearly  as  hard 
as  the  men  upon  the  farms,  but  they 
do  not  neglect  their  domestic  duties. 
The  houses,  which  are  invariably 
thatched  and  of  one  story  only,  are 
clean  and  tidy ;  but  from  the  close 
proximity  of  the  cow-houses  to  the 
dwellings  (a  door  opening  straight 
from  one  to  the  other),  the  smell  of 
the  beasts  is  rather  too  overpowering 
for  unaccustomed  nerves.  The  wife 
spins  her  own  wool,  and  not  un- 
frequently  weaves  her  own  cloth.  It 
B  B  2 
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will  be  seen  therefore  that  the  female 
portion  of  the  community  are  specially 
industrious. 

Pigs  are  kept  by  most  of  the  people, 
but  they  are  not  bred  to  the  extent 
they  might  be  \  neither  is  bacon  such  a 
common  article  of  food  as  in  this 
country.  But  it  is  in  the  manufacture 
of  butter  that  the  people  specially 
excel.  Only  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  house  of  my  friend  was  a 
fair-sized  Andeels  Mejeri,  or  butter- 
factory,  worked  on  the  co-operative 
system  ;  so  that  I  had  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  learning  something  of 
the  details  of  its  management.  This 
particular  one  was  built  a  few  years 
ago  by  a  private  individual,  and  it 
was  found  to  succeed  so  well  that  the 
farmers  of  the  district  were  anxious 
to  get  it  into  their  own  hands,  and 
last  year  they  took  it  over  from  the 
owner,  so  that  this  was  the  first  year 
under  the  new  management.  The 
cost  of  the  building  alone  was  about 
7,000  Kroner,  or  less  than  £400, 
which  certainly  seemed  a  very 
moderate  sum  for  such  a  substantial 
affair.  From  the  inquiries  I  made, 
I  judged  that  the  factory  was  in 
thorough  working  order  and  carrying 
on  a  remunerative  trade. 

It  was  a  very  fair  specimen  of 
similar  institutions  in  many  other 
places  in  Denmark.  Nothing  can  be 
simpler  than  the  way  the  business 
is  conducted.  Every  morning  the 
factory-cart  calls  at  the  door  of  every 
farmer  for  the  milk  that  he  wishes 
to  send  to  the  factory.  It  is  sent 
in  tins  ;  each  tin  is  numbered,  and  the 
name  of  the  owner,  and  the  weight 
of  the  can  clearly  marked  upon  it. 
Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the. 
cart  at  the  factory  the  milk  of  each 
supplier  is  separately  weighed  by  one 
of  the  men,  and  the  weight  entered 
into  the  factory-book.  A  duplicate 
entry  is  subsequently  made  in  the 
farmer's  account-book,  which  is  sent 
to  the  factory  on  the  first  of  each 
month,  the  accounts  being  made  up 
and  settled  monthly.  I  was  surprised 
to  find  how  quickly  this  preliminary 


work  was  done  each  morning.  A  few 
seconds  sufficed  for  weighing  and 
making  the  entries.  This  done,  the 
milk  is  at  once  poured  through  a 
sieve  into  the  large  long  tin  trough, 
to  undergo  the  process  for  extracting 
the  cream  by  means  of  the  separator. 
The  use  of  the  separator  is  indeed 
gaining  ground  among  English  dairy- 
farmers,  but  it  is  claimed  as  a  Danish 
invention.  I  was  told  in  Denmark 
that  they  owe  its  origin  and  final 
perfection  entirely  to  a  private  in- 
dividual— a  Dane,  by  name  Lund — 
who  with  great  patience  and  clever- 
ness brought  the  invention  to  its 
present  state  of  efficiency.  This  man 
has  indeed  been  a  benefactor  to  his 
country. 

From  the  tin  trough  the  milk  is 
first  conducted  into  cylinders  to  be 
warmed ;  it  is  then  carried  by  two 
pipes  into  the  separator,  where  the 
work  of  actually  separating  the  cream 
from  the  milk  is  performed.  At  the 
inlets  there  are  fine  sieves  through 
which  the  milk  passes,  by  which  is 
regulated  the  rate  at  which  it  is 
supplied.  By  the  strong  centrifugal 
force  created  by  the  machine,  which 
makes  1,900  revolutions  per  minute, 
the  milk,  being  the  heavier  substance, 
stands  like  a  wall  round  the  edge 
of  the  cylinder,  the  cream  similarly 
standing  towards  the  centre.  Then 
by  two  small  pipes,  which  are  placed 
at  different  points  in  the  cylinder,  the 
skim  milk  and  the  cream  are  conveyed 
away  in  different  directions ;  the 
cream  into  tins  on  the  ground,  while 
the  skim  milk  is  forced  into  a  large 
tub  or  vat,  where  it  is  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  60°  R.,  in  order  to 
destroy  any  animal  life  that  may 
exist  in  it ;  and  from  the  tub  it  is 
conveyed  into  another  large  tin,  where 
it  is  drawn  off  by  a  tap,  and  each 
farmer  has  returned  to  him  his  proper 
share.  The  cream,  so  soon  as 
separated,  is  placed  in  a  trough  of 
water,  where  it  is  cooled  down  to 
10°  R.  preparatory  to  churning.  It  is 
then  put  into  the  churn,  where  it  is 
very  quickly  turned  into  butter,  and 
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of  such  a  quality  that  those  who 
tiy  it  on  the  spot  for  the  first  time 
will  be,  I  think ,  inclined  to  say  that 
they  had  never  tasted  butter  before. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  butter  is 
uoxt  taken  out  and  put  into  a  vat  of 
cold  water,  where  it  is  washed  by 
women  by  means  of  a  sieve,  and  the 
re  ugh  of  the  butter-milk  thus  removed, 
li  is  then  taken  to  another  room,  and 
placed  upon  a  circular  revolving  table 
for  kneading  and  further  working. 
Tjiis  process  is  easily  managed  by  a 
man  and  a  woman,  the  man  with  the 
left  hand  working  the  handle  which 
turns  the  table,  and  with  the  right 
pouring  water  upon  the  butter;  the 
woman  manipulating  it  dexterously 
with  two  flat  pieces  of  wood  with 
handles,  and  arranging  the  kneading 
of  it  under  the  rollers,  through  which 
it  passes  three  times.  Thus  what  re- 
mains of  the  butter-milk  is  removed  ;  a 
very  slight  sprinkling  of  salt  is  then 
applied,  and  again  the  butter  is  finally 
w.-ished. 

Nothing  can  be  cleaner  than  the 
factory  itself,  or  than  the  way  that 
the  butter  is  made  and  packed.  It  is 
never  once  touched  with  the  hand 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  tubs  in 
wnich  it  is  packed  are  never  used  twice 
o\  er,  and  in  packing  the  butter  is  com- 
pressed as  tightly  as  possible  by  means 
of  wooden  mallets. 

In  this  particular  factory  about 
170  Ibs.  (Danish)  were  made  and 
packed  daily.  Each  tub  contains 
lOOlbs.  (Danish),  so  that  they  were 
enabled  to  despatch  ten  or  eleven  tubs 
to  England  weekly. 

Temptations  to  adulterate  the  milk 
supplied  to  the  factory  exist  here  as 
elsewhere  ;  consequently  precautions 
have  to  be  taken,  and  from  time  to 
time  the  apparatus  is  applied  for  test- 
ing the  quality  of  the  milk,  and  when 
it  is  below  a  certain  average  it  is  not 
allowed  to  pass  through  the  factory. 

The  accounts  of  the  factory  are  kept 
wioh  scrupulous  accuracy,  and  the  pay- 
ments for  milk  supplied  regularly 
made.  The  price  paid  for  the  new 
milk  is  regulated  by  the  Copenhagen 


butter-market,  the  monthly  average  in 
that  market  being  taken  as  the  basis 
for  payment.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
the  net  profits  are  distributed.  In  this 
instance,  the  first  year  under  the  pre- 
sent arrangement  was  only  just  com- 
pleted when  I  visited  the  factory,  but 
it  was  generally  understood  that  there 
would  be  a  substantial  net  profit  as 
the  result  of  the  year's  working. 

As  already  mentioned,  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Andeels  Mejeri  has  his  own 
account-book,    in   which    every    daily 
item  is  recorded.     If  a  member  wishes 
to  be  supplied  with  butter  or  butter- 
milk from  the  factory,  he  can  at  any 
time  be  gratified,  and  this  is  constantly 
done.     All  he  has  to   do   is   to  send 
word  by  the   carter  how  much  he  re- 
quires,   and    the  order   is   punctually 
effected.     No   farmer    therefore   need 
churn  for  his  own  requirements  unless 
he  likes.     I  have  before  me  as  I  write 
a  copy  of  the  daily  items  during  the 
month  of   August   last  from   the  ac- 
count-book of  a  small  farmer  in  West 
Jutland.     On  the  fourth  of  the  month 
he  supplied   1131bs.    of  milk   to   the 
factory,  and  received  back  102  Ibs.  of 
skim-milk  ;   on  that  day  also  he   re- 
ceived 10  Ibs.  of  butter  for  his  house- 
hold, and  on  the  following  day  50  Ibs. 
of   butter-milk.     At   the  end   of   the 
month,  after  receiving  back  a  total  of 
2,527  Ibs.    of    skim-milk,    100  Ibs.    of 
butter-milk,  and  40  Ibs.  of  butter,  he 
had  a  balance  to  his  credit  of  28  Kroner 
40  ore  (a  Krone  being  equal  to  about 
Is.  l^d.).    The  average  price  for  butter 
at  Copenhagen  during  this  month  was 
83  ore  per  Ib.  (about  tenpence). 

Every  facility  therefore  is  given  to 
the  farmers,  through  the  establishment 
of  these  Mejerier,  to  reap  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  from  their  cows, 
and  that  at  great  economy  and  con- 
venience to  themselves.  The  quality 
of  butter  produced  is  the  best  possible, 
and  it  never  varies.  In  England,  and 
even  in  the  same  dairies  in  England, 
it  does  so  to  a  marked  degree.  This 
cannot  but  be  the  case  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  English  farmer  only 
churns  as  a  rule  once  a  week,  and  that 
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our  climate  is  subject  to  such  sudden 
changes  of  temperature.  These  changes 
are  not  of  so  much  consequence  in  Den- 
mark where  they  churn  every  day. 

When  we  think  of  the  enormous 
quantities  of  inferior  and  unpalatable 
concoctions  passing  under  the  name  of 
butter  consumed  annually  by  inhabit- 
ants of  our  large  towns,  we  may  be 
thankful  that  Denmark  and  other 
countries  send  us  the  supplies  they  do 
of  this  article  of  food  and  of  such  excel- 
lent quality.  It  is,  however,  surprising 
that  we  in  England  allow  these  coun- 
tries to  do  what  we  might  to  a  great 
extent  do  equally  well  for  ourselves. 
Hitherto  the  factory -system  of  dairying 
has  in  this  country  only  been  tried 
here  and  there  by  way  of  experiment ; 
but  when  fairly  tried,  and  judiciously 
worked,  it  has  been  invariably  found 
to  succeed.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 


that,  before  this  nineteenth  century 
has  quite  run  its  course,  English  agri- 
culturists will  have  aroused  them- 
selves sufficiently  to  see  that  they  too 
can  work  with  profit  to  themselves,  and 
with  benefit  to  the  country  at  large, 
upon  an  improved  system  of  dairy- 
work  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
the  thrifty  and  enterprising  farmers  of 
Jutland  1  The  standard  of  agriculture 
has  no  doubt  been  raised  of  late  years, 
but  we  Englishmen  take  time  to  get 
out  of  old  grooves.  In  the  matter  of 
butter-making  I  think  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted that  we  have  still  something  to 
learn,  and  that  in  this  department  we 
may  well  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book 
of  our  good  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  North  Sea. 

M.  C.  F.  MORRIS. 
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IT  is  many  years  since,  but  I  still 
remember  as  though  it  were  but 
yesterday  the  long,  low,  dusty  room 
to  which  I,  with  about  a  dozen  other 
girls,  went  for  our  weekly  drawing- 
lesson.  I  think  the  school  was  chiefly 
patronised  by  artisans — carpenters, 
decorators,  designers  in  a  small  way, 
who  toiled  of  an  evening  to  improve 
themselves  in  some  sort  of  drawing 
which  might  be  useful  in  their  business. 
"We,  the  young  ladies,  certainly  did 
not  toil,  neither  on  the  whole  did  we 
greatly  improve.  I  used  to  wonder 
how  our  master  could  go  on,  week 
alter  week,  patiently  correcting  the 
same  mistakes,  cutting  the  blunt 
chalks,  trying  in  his  gentle,  weary 
voice  to  impress  the  most  elementary 
rules  oti  the  minds  of  his  careless 
pupils. 

He  was  a  very  little  man,  slightly 
bent  and  twisted,  with  a  delicate  re- 
fined face  and  bright  eyes,  who  spoke 
English  with  a  foreign  accent.  We 
did  not  know  his  history,  or  even  his 
country,  or  how  he  happened  to  settle 
in  our  smoky  northern  town.  It 
soemed  to  us  that  he  had  lived  there 
always,  and  in  all  his  life  had  done 
nothing  but  teach,  teach,  teach. 

"  Are  you  never  tired  of  it  t "  I 
asked  one  day. 

"  Tired, — yes  !  "  he  said  with  his 
habitual  smile.  "  But  one  must  not 
mind  being  tired,  Miss  Ellen ;  it  is  my 
v^ork,  you  see." 

"  Such  unrewarded  work  !  "  I  could 
rot  help  saying  it,  as  I  looked  down 
the  long  rows  of  desks,  on  which  lay 
drawings  in  every  stage  of  badness. 
His  eyes  followed  mine  with  a  funny 
twinkle  in  them. 

"  Certainly,  I  do  feel  sometimes 
that  it  would  be  pleasant  to  teach 
ihose  who  truly  wished  to  learn. 
They  none  of  them  work,  those  young 


ladies.  Ah !  in  our  old  studio  it  was 
different.  What  ambition  !  But — " 
Mr.  Hirsch  stopped  short,  shrugged 
his  bent  shoulders,  and  began  to  put 
away  the  drawings  and  prepare  the 
room  for  his  next  class.  I  remained 
to  finish  a  chalk  study ;  I  think  I  was 
the  only  one  of  his  lady-pupils  who 
worked  with  zeal.  Presently  he  came 
up  and  looked  over  my  shoulder. 

"  Pretty  well !  "  he  said.  "  You  have 
a  feeling  for  form,  Miss  Ellen.  It  is 
a  pity  you  do  not  devote  more  time  to 
painting ;  you  might  perhaps  do  some- 
thing." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  " 
"  Well,  it  might  be  so,  with  time 
and  pains,"  said  my  master  slowly. 
"You  are  receptive.  If  we  cannot 
create,  it  is  always  something  if  we 
can  receive  and  distribute.  And  I 
have  perhaps  a  few  secrets, — I  have 
learnt  something.  I  am  no  artist 
myself  ;  but  I  would  like,  if  it  may  be, 
to  make  one  artist." 

"But,"  I  ventured  to  ask,  "why 
are  you  no  artist,  you  who  know  so 
much1?  Why  do  you  not  yourself 
paint  ? " 

He  spread   out   his  hands   smiling. 
"  It  is  too  late— I  am  old — and  I  have 
no  time  for  painting.     Once  indeed  I 
had  my  dreams, — but  not  now." 
"  Ah,  what  a  pity  !  "  I  said. 
"  Not  at  all, — no,  when  one  grows 
old  one  does  not  cease  dreaming ;  one's 
dreams  alter,  that  is  all.     I  have  my 
dream  always,"  said  my  master,  still 
smiling. 

We  were  interrupted  by  a  ring  at 
the  outer  door.  Mr.  Hirsch  went  and 
opened  it,  and  after  a  short  parley 
with  some  one  outside,  returned,  carry- 
ing a  huge  square  parcel.  As  it  seemed 
heavy  I  went  to  his  assistance,  and 
between  us  we  got  it  into  a  little  inner 
room  which  he  reserved  for  his  own  use. 
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11  This  is  my  own  business."  he  said. 
"  My  pupils  might  laugh  at  it,  though  I 
have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed.  You 
see,  I  do  whatever  work  comes  to  my 
hand."  As  he  spoke,  he  took  off  the 
cloth  that  covered  the  parcel,  and  dis- 
closed a  large  wooden  panel  on  which 
was  faintly  discernible  a  painting, 
representing  a  swan  with  two  necks, 
swimming  in  a  very  blue  river.  It 
was  a  sign-board  ! 

"  This  poor  swan  looks  just  ready  to 
sing  his  death-song,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  songs,  since  he  has  two 
throats,"  said  my  master;  "but  I  am 
going  to  make  him  young  again." 

"  You  are  going  to  do  this  ! "  I 
exclaimed. 

"  One  must  live,"  said  Mr.  Hirsch 
cheerfully,  "  and  one  must  help  others 
to  live.  This  picture  will  possess  one 
advantage ;  it  is  sure  to  be  hung. 
There  are  many  artists  who  would  be 
glad  if  they  could  say  as  much  as  that 
of  their  works." 

A  few  days  later  a  note,  misspelt, 
and  in  a  cramped  foreign  hand,  signed 
Celie  Hirsch,  informed  me  that  the  next 
drawing-lesson  must  be  put  off  as  my 
master  was  ill. 

"  You  had  better  go  to-morrow  and 
inquire  for  him,"  said  my  father.  "Take 
a  bunch  of  grapes  with  you." 

I  had  never  before  been  to  my 
drawing-master's  house ;  the  rooms 
where  we  took  our  lessons  were  in 
another  part  of  the  town.  The  little 
slipshod  girl  who  answered  the  bell, 
instead  of  replying  to  my  inquiries, 
merely  rapped  at  a  door  in  the  entrance 
passage,  called  out,  "  You're  wanted, 
Madam,"  and  disappeared.  A  high- 
pitched  voice  called  out  "  Come  in."  I 
opened  the  door  and  found  myself  in  a 
tiny  sitting-room.  By  an  empty  grate 
sat  a  woman  neatly  dressed  in  shabby 
black,  who  rose  hastily  when  she  saw 
me.  "  Pardon,  Mademoiselle  !  "  she 
said.  "  I  had  not  expected  a  visitor  ; 
forgive  me  that  I  did  not  open  to  you. 
I  am  lame,  I  walk  with  difficulty, 
and  to-day  I  am  tired."  She  had  a 
crutch  by  her  side  and  seemed  infirm 
and  old,  though,  as  I  afterwards 


found,  her  age  could  not  have  exceeded 
forty-five. 

She  told  me  that  Mr.  Hirsch  was  in 
bed  with  bronchitis,  but  she  hoped  he 
would  soon  be  able  to  resume  his  lessons. 
She  apologised  for  asking  me  into  a 
cold  room  :  "  He  needed  the  fire  up- 
stairs." When  I  opened  my  basket 
she  cried,  Oh,  ciel !  and  held  up  her 
hands  with  delight.  "  This  is  indeed 
goodness;  only  this  morning  I  was 
thinking,  if  I  had  but  some  grapes  for 
my  husband  !  "  She  took  them  with  a 
tender  touch,  almost  a  caress.  "  It  is 
so  long  since  I  have  held  grapes  in  my 
hand/''  she  said  ;  "  it  is  as  if  I  were 
once  more  in  France.  Will  Mademoiselle 
do  me  the  favour  to  sit  down  while  I 
take  them  to  Monsieur  1  He  will  like 
to  make  you  his  thanks."  She  spoke 
slowly,  with  a  French  accent  much 
stronger  than  her  husband's.  While 
she  was  gone  I  looked  about  me.  I 
think,  at  that  time  of  my  life,  I  had 
never  seen  so  poor  a  room.  It  had  in 
it,  with  two  exceptions,  nothing  but 
the  most  absolutely  needful  furniture, 
and  that  of  the  homeliest.  These  ex- 
ceptions were  striking.  The  first  was 
a  handsomely  carved  and  gilt  frame 
containing  the  head,  apparently  a  por- 
trait, of  a  young  man  sketched  in 
charcoal.  The  other  was  much  more 
remarkable.  It  was  an  oil-painting 
representing  a  group  of  French  peasants 
returning  from  the  harvest-field.  Even 
I,  ignorant  as  I  was,  could  perceive  that 
it  was  a  work  of  great  power  and 
beauty.  Its  delicate  pearl-grey  tones 
so  perfectly  harmonised,  its  tender  re- 
strained feeling  riveted  my  attention. 
I  was  still  looking  at  it  when  Mrs. 
Hirsch  returned. 

"  Ah  !  "  she  said,  "  that  was  painted 
by  my  first  husband.  He  was  a  great 
artist.  You  never  heard  of  him  ?  It 
is  because  he  died  young,  before  he  was 
appreciated.  If  he  had  lived,  he  would 
have  been  famous.  Mr.  Hirsch  says  so, 
and  he  knows,"  she  concluded,  with  an 
odd  mixture  of  pride  in  her  two  hus- 
bands. "  And  that,"  she  added,  turning 
to  the  charcoal-sketch,  "  is  his  son,  my 
Anatole,  drawn  by  himself." 
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"  He  then  is  also  an  artist  1 " 

"  He  is  a  student.  He  has  his 
father's  genius ;  some  day  he  too  will 
be  an  artist." 

After  this  first  visit,  for  one  reason 
or  another  I  often  went  to  my  drawing- 
master's  house.  His  cough  hung  long 
about  him,  and  before  he  could  go  out 
he  offered  to  give  me  and  his  other 
pupils  lessons  at  home  if  we  chose  to 
come.  I  gladly  availed  myself  of  the 
offor.  Mrs.  Hirsch  was  usually  present, 
busy  with  some  fine  needlework,  which 
no  doubt  helped  to  eke  out  the  family 
income.  I  observed  that  my  master 
paid  her  a  certain  deference,  and  almost 
always  addressed  her  as  Madame.  As 
both  husband  and  wife  were  constantly 
occupied,  I  could  not  at  first  understand 
why  they  seemed  so  poor.  Nothing 
seemed  to  come  amiss  to  Mr.  Hirsch. 
Sometimes  he  would  be  painting  a 
sign-board,  sometimes  designing  a  play- 
bill, or  drawing  ornamental  headings 
for  tradesmen's  circulars.  Once,  in  an 
oul -of-the-way  corner  of  the  town,  I 
came  upon  him  engaged  in  freshening 
up  the  portrait  of  a  huge  salmon,  which 
ornamented  the  window  of  a  small 
fishing-tackle  shop.  On  this  occasion 
he  seemed  a  little  embarrassed,  and  1 
turned  quickly  away  and  never  after- 
wards referred  to  our  meeting. 

Gradually  I  learnt  the  meaning  of 
all  this  industry.  Anatole,  the  young 
original  of  the  charcoal  portrait,  was 
being  supported  as  a  student  in  Paris 
at  the  expense  of  his  stepfather.  "  He 
will  be  a  great  artist,  I  am  sure  of  it," 
saii  Mr.  Hirsch  to  me.  "  It  is  our 
duiy  to  develope  his  genius." 

'Does  he  know  how  hard  you 
work?"  I  asked.  "Would  he  like 
you  to  do  all  this  for  him  1 " 

''Ah — bah!  It  is  nothing,"  said 
Mr.  Hirsch  smiling. 

''That  is  what  he  always  says,"  said 
his  wife  ;  "  but  it  has  been  everything 
to  us, — to  Anatole  and  me." 

One  day,  when  Mr.  Hirsch  was  out, 
.she  told  me  the  story.  How  happy 
she  had  been  with  her  first  husband, 
thr  young  artist  just  rising  into  fame, 
till  he  was  shot  down  in  the  street  on 


that  terrible  fourth  of  December,  1851  ; 
how  Mr.  Hirsch,  his  favourite  pupil, 
had  stood  by  his  side  in  that  hopeless 
fight  for  law  and  liberty  and  had 
carried  him  back,  a  dying  man,  to  the 
little  studio  which  had  been  so  full  of 
life  and  hope ;  how  she  had  found  her- 
self left  quite  alone  with  her  little  boy 
of  three  years  old.  "  I  was  an  orphan, 
I  had  no  one,  no  one,"  she  said  with 
falling  tears.  "  I  had  been  hurt  by  an 
accident ;  I  was  lame,  as  you  see  me 
now,  and  I  could  get  no  work.  We 
nearly  starved  all  that  winter,  I  and 
the  boy.  I  had  sold  all  that  we  could 
sell  except  that  picture ; "  she  looked 
towards  the  painting  on  the  wall.  "  It 
was  his  last :  it  broke  my  heart  to  think 
of  parting  with  it ;  but  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  that  it  must  go,  when  one 
day  Gottlieb  came,  and  asked  if  he 
might  work  for  me  and  the  boy.  He 
said  he  owed  everything  to  my  husband, 
and  he  would  like  to  make  some  return. 
He  had  heard  of  some  work  in  England 
as  a  teacher  of  drawing.  There  was 
only  one  way,  Mademoiselle,  and  I 
thought  of  my  boy.  We  were  married, 
and  he  has  been  the  best  of  husbands 
to  me.  Since  then  we  have  had  many 
struggles,  but  we  have  always  had 
enough  to  live  upon.  Mr.  Hirsch  has 
tried  everything.  He  wished  to  be  a 
painter,  but  no  one  would  buy  his 
pictures,  and  the  boy's  education  has 
cost  much  money ;  so  he  has  had  to 
turn  his  hand  to  anything  that  came. 
I  have  often  been  sorry ;  but  then  he 
is  not  a  genius  like  my  first  husband 
and  my  boy." 

One  morning,  coming  early  to  the 
drawing-school,  I  found  Mr.  Hirsch 
hard  at  work  before  a  small  easel. 
Contrary  to  his  wont  he  was  so  ab- 
sorbed that  he  did  not  notice  the  open- 
ing of  the  door,  and  I  came  quite  close 
to  him  before  he  stirred,  close  enough 
to  see  that  his  usual  air  of  smiling 
patience  was  exchanged  for  an  expres- 
sion of  intense  eagerness  which  made 
him  appear  at  least  ten  years  younger. 
When  he  noticed  me  he  looked  up  like 
a  schoolboy  caught  in  some  mischievous 
trick. 
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"  You  find  me  wasting  my  time 
sadly,  Miss  Ellen ;  but  I  had  really  no 
work  till  you  came,  so  I  amuse  myself 
a  little." 

I  looked  at  the  easel,  on  it  was  a 
small  half -finished  oil-sketch,  an  old 
woman  selling  flowers  in  the  street. 

"It  is  a  little  figure  that  I  saw," 
said  my  master,  as  if  apologising  for 
his  occupation.  "  You  see,  she  is  old, 
and  she  is  ugly,  and  so  is  the  street 
she  sits  in,  but  the  flowers  brighten 
all.  It  pleases  me  to  paint  them, 
though  I  do  but  waste  my  time." 

"  Surely  it  cannot  be  waste  of  time 
to  paint  like  this." 

"  Not  for  a  student.  For  a  student 
I  might  even  say  that  this  would  be 
good  work.  But  for  a  painter  it  is 
nothing.  Once  I  thought  to  be  a 
painter,  but  I  began  too  late,  and  it  is 
all  at  an  end  now.  It  needs  much 
labour,  very  much  labour.  I  have  not 
had  the  time." 

"  You  did  not  work  at  it  long?  " 

"Three — no,  four  years;  that  is 
nothing,  it  needs  a  lifetime.  I  was  a 
poor  boy,  a  farmer's  son  in  the  Vosges, 
and  I  used  to  draw,  many  a  time,  when 
I  should  have  been  minding  my  work. 
I  am  sorry  for  it  now.  When  I  came 
to  be  a  man  I  went  to  Paris,  and 
found  my  way  to  an  artist's  studio. 
He  took  me  in  as  his  servant,  to  mix 
his  colours  and  clean  his  brushes  and 
go  on  his  errands.  I  was  happy 
enough  to  see  him  paint,  and  try  at 
odd  times  to  imitate  him ;  but  when 
he  found  out  that  I  loved  painting 
he  got  another  lad  to  serve  him,  and 
made  me  his  pupil,  and  treated  me  as 
a  brother.  Those  were  happy  days, 
indeed  ;  but  he  died,  and  since  then  I 
have  had  to  get  a  living  for  myself 
and  my  family,  and  I  could  not  do  it 
by  art." 

2STow  I  understood  why  Mr.  Hirsch 
worked  so  hard  for  his  stepson.  I 
understood  too,  that  he  had  given  the 
boy  much  more  than  time  and  labour ; 
he  had  given  his  dearest  wish,  the 
dream  of  his  life. 

After  I  had  surprised  his  picture  on 
the  easel,  Mr.  Hirsch  would  sometimes 


let  me  look  over  his  portfolios.  They 
were  full  of  sketches,  some  of  them 
memorials  of  his  student  days,  some 
done  at  odd  times  in  his  years  of 
teaching.  There  were  also  a  few 
finished  pictures  which  he  had  failed 
to  sell.  My  father,  who  was  some- 
thing of  a  connoisseur,  came  and  looked 
at  them,  and  bought  two  of  the 
pictures. 

"Really,  Mr.  Hirsch,"  he  said,  "I 
had  no  idea  you  were  such  an  artist, 
or  I  would  have  given  myself  the 
pleasure  of  looking  at  your  work 
sooner.  It  is  a  loss  for  our  town  that 
you  do  not  continue  painting." 

A  faint  colour  came  into  my  master's 
pale  face,  and  his  eyes  sparkled.  It 
was  long  since  he  had  had  the  pleasure 
of  talking  with  one  who  really  knew 
anything  about  pictures  ;  and  then  the 
sale  of  his  work  was  a  solid  proof  of 
appreciation. 

"  I  have  sometimes  thought,"  he 
said  in  a  hesitating  way,  "  since  my 
son  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  do  a 
little  for  himself  lately,  that  I  might 
venture  to  spend  some  of  my  leisure 
in  that  manner.  Your  generosity, 
your  kind  words,"  he  added  with  a  low 
bow  to  my  father,  "  will  make  it 
easier." 

A  few  weeks  later  Mr.  Hirsch 
beckoned  to  me  mysteriously  from  the 
door  of  his  little  inner  room,  the  same 
where  he  had  repainted  the  two-necked 
swan.  I  laid  down  my  brush  and 
went  in.  He  was  standing  before  an 
easel  on  which  a  picture  was  dawning. 
The  subject  was  the  same  as  the  little 
sketch  I  had  before  seen,  an  old  woman 
with  flowers.  "  This  subject  haunts 
me,"  he  said ;  "  the  flowers  which 
brighten  dull  lives,  the  beauty  which 
God  sends  into  our  dreariest  streets  ; 
I  think  perhaps  I  might  be  able  to 
paint  it.  If  I  could  put  into  my 
picture  all  that  I  can  see  in  the  face 
of  the  old  woman  who  comes  to  sit  to 
me,  there  should  be  something  in  it  to 
touch  the  heart;  but  that  is  very  hard." 

All  that  autumn  and  winter  Mr. 
Hirsch  worked  at  his  picture  whenever 
he  had  any  spare  time ;  and  my  father 
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managed  to  sell  a  few  sketches  for  him, 
so  that  he  might  allow  himself  more 
leisure  for  this  happy  toil.  It  was 
wonderful  to  see  how  the  return  to  his 
beloved  art  transformed  him.  He 
held  up  his  head  and  seemed  bright 
a  ad  almost  young.  I  sometimes  felt 
sorry  when  I  looked  at  him,  and  saw 
how  sanguine  he  was  growing.  In  his 
r  ipt  attention  to  his  work  he  appeared 
to  forget  what  he  had  once  told  me, 
that  it  was  now  too  late  for  him  to 
become  an  artist. 

"  I  shall  send  it  to  the  Academy,"  he 
said  one  day  when  it  was  almost  done. 
'  That  is  best.  It  may  not  sell,  but  at 
l<3ast  people  will  see  what  I  can  do ;  it 
\.rill  make  a  beginning." 

I  remembered  all  that  I  had  heard 
of  pictures  rejected,  and  wondered  if  he 
Y?ould  have  any  chance,  but  it  seemed 
unkind  to  damp  his  happy  confidence. 

When  the  picture  was  finished  he 
asked  my  father  to  look  at  it.  It  was 
really  a  beautiful  thing,  full  of  feeling ; 
but,  as  my  father  saw  much  more 
]  >lainly  ^  than  I,  defective  in  many 
points  from  want  of  experience  and 
]ong  practice. 

"  How  does  it  strike  you  1  Have  I 
made  any  success?  "  asked  Mr.  Hirsch 
oagerly.  "Now  the  time  is  near  I 
tremble;  I  think  I  have  been  a  fool 
r,o  hope." 

"  We  should  always  hope,"  said  my 
rather  kindly.  "  In  your  case  I  would 
hope  much." 

At  length  came  the  eventful  day 
when  the  picture  was  screwed  down  in 
its  wooden  case,  hopelessly  beyond  all 
reach  of  final  touches,  and  despatched 
bo  the  London  agent  who  was  to  send 
it  in. 

All  through  April  I  thought  of  it 
continually.  Would  it  be  skied  ? 
Would  it,  by  any  happy  accident,  find 
a  good  place,  a  place  where  some  con- 
noisseur might  see  and  praise  it  1  I 
had  heard  that  a  good  deal  depended 
on  size,  and  this  picture  was  small. 
Surely  the  hangers  would  be  struck  by 
its  touch  of  poetry,  its  signs  of  patient 
labour,  and  place  it  where  it  could  be 
seen  to  advantage.  My  excitement 


could  hardly  have  been  greater  if  it 
had  been  my  own  work.  When  the 
Academy  catalogue  arrived  (I  had  it 
sent  down  on  the  day  of  publication) 
my  hand  shook  so  much  that  I  could 
hardly  open  it.  I  turned  to  the  list  of 
names,  but  that  of  my  old  friend  was 
not  among  them.  I  looked  through 
all  the  long  list  of  pictures  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  then  looked  again.  In 
vain  !  I  could  hardly  believe  such  a 
misfortune  possible,  and  yet  it  was  too 
certain.  After  all  my  master's  care 
and  pains,  his  picture,  his  dear  picture, 
into  which  he  had  put  so  much  love  and 
thought,  was  not  accepted  ! 

Several  days  elapsed  before  I  dared 
to  visit  him,  at  last  I  screwed  up  my 
courage  and  went. 

To  my  astonishment  he  met  me 
smiling,  radiant.  He  held  both  his 
thin  hands  out  to  me.  "  I  hoped  you 
would  come,"  he  said.  "I  wanted  to 
tell  you  our  good  news,  you  who  will 
sympathise." 

"  What !  "  I  stammered,  wondering 
if  some  one  had  hoaxed  him  with  the 
belief  that  he  was  successful,  or  if,  by 
happy  chance,  there  was  a  mistake 
in  the  catalogue.  "  I  thought,  I 
feared—" 

"  The  news  is  but  just  come,"  he- 
said.  "Had  you  heard  he  was  going 
to  try  1  He  would  not  tell  us,  lest  I 
should  be  disappointed  if  he  did  not 
succeed."  I  looked  to  Madame  for  an 
explanation.  She  sat  with  an  open 
letter  in  her  hand  ;  her  spectacles  were- 
wet,  and  tears  were  trickling  unheeded 
down  her  cheeks ;  but  her  lips  wore  a 
smile  of  perfect  satisfaction. 

I  was  fairly  bewildered.  "Has 
some  one  got  your  picture  hung  after 
all?"  I  asked. 

"  My  picture  ? "  said  my  master 
absently.  "  Ah,  yes,  it  has  been  re- 
jected. I  had  almost  forgotten.  That 
bubble  has  burst ;  it  was  a  silly  dream  ; 
I  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to- 
fancy  I  could  be  an  artist  now.  But 
I  cannot  think  of  disappointment  on 
this  golden  day,  this  day  of  joy,  when 
all  my  toil  is  rewarded.  For  twenty 
years  1  have  worked  and  hoped  for 
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this.  Anatole,  our  Anatole  has  gained 
the  Prix  de  Rome  /  " 

"  It  is  what  his  dear  father  had  most 
at  heart,"  said  Madame.  "  When  first 
he  saw  him  in  his  little  cap  he  said, 
'  Celie,  my  friend,  our  son  shall  be  a 
painter,  he  shall  study  at  Rome ! ' 
And  it  is  thou  who  hast  done  it, 
Gottlieb,"  she  added,  turning  to  her 
husband  ;  "  it  is  owing  to  thee  !  How 
can  I  ever  thank  thee  ? " 

"  Say  no  more,"  said  her  husband. 
"  Has  not  his  wish  been  mine  for 
twenty  years  ?  Celie,  when  our 
Anatole  is  a  great  man  he  shall  come 
to  London ;  it  is  in  London  that  artists 
are  appreciated.  He  shall  have  a 
gallery  like  Dor£,  but  his  pictures 
will  be  of  another  sort.  And  I  will 
stand  at  the  door  and  show  the  people 
in,  and  hear  when  they  praise  him ; 
and  I  shall  say,  'These  pictures  were 
painted  by  my  master's  son,  who  is  also 
the  dear  son  of  my  heart.'  Ah  !  what 
happiness  ! " 

Madame  softly  echoed  his  words.  I 
left  the  two  still  smiling,  weeping, 
laughing,  in  their  little  dingy  room, 
while  the  sun  shone  in  and  lighted  the 
dead  painter's  picture,  and  the  portrait 
of  Anatole,  and  the  wrinkled  happy 


faces  of  the  husband  and  wife,  gazing 
with  delight  on  those  two  precious 
treasures. 

Before  the  exhibition  on  which  we 
had  built  such  vain  hopes  was  ended, 
my  father  had  a  severe  illness,  and 
during  his  slow  recovery  it  was  decided 
that  he  must  live  henceforth  in  a 
milder  climate.  Among  the  friends 
from  whom  we  parted  I  was  not  least 
sorry  to  leave  Mr.  Hirsch  and  his  wife, 
and  I  think  that  our  regrets  were 
mutual. 

For  several  years  we  resided  chiefly 
on  the  Continent,  and  during  our  brief 
visits  to  England  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  seeing  our  old  friends  in  the  north. 
Mr.  Hirsch,  his  struggles  and  his  sacri- 
fices, had  long  faded  into  a  dim  back- 
ground of  half-forgotten  memories, 
when  I  found  in  a  Florentine  hotel  a 
copy  of  an  English  newspaper,  in  which 
was  noticed  a  newly  opened  exhibition 
of  pictures  by  a  young  French  artist, 

M.  Anatole .  The  painter  was 

mentioned  with  praise,  critical  and  dis- 
criminating, such  as  men  are  the  better 
for  reading;  and  in  one  short  para- 
graph, coupled  with  a  few  words  of 
fine  and  penetrating  appreciation,  was 
the  name  of  my  old  drawing-master. 
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J  N  a  former  number  of  this  Maga- 
zine I  endeavoured  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  fierce  struggle  for  the  portals  of 
W( -stern  America  between  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  the  Indian  which  filled 
such  a  large  portion  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  fifty  years  of  fighting 
that  immediately  preceded  the  revo- 
lutionary war  had  indeed  a  historic 
interest  of  infinitely  greater  import- 
ance than  pertains  to  the  equally  bloody 
period  that  has  passed  since. 

The  unexampled  and  spirited  resist- 
ance that  a  savage  and  disunited 
people,  never  in  all  probability  exceed- 
ing a  quarter  of  a  million  souls,  have 
displayed  for  nearly  two  centuries 
against  all  the  forces  of  civilisation, 
may  with  reasonable  accuracy  be 
divided  into  two  distinct  chapters. 
Over  the  one  may  be  written  the 
Eighteenth,  over  the  other  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  The  former  closed 
wil  h  the  conquest  and  final  settlement 
of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  the  Ohio 
va]  ley.  The  latter  is  still  unfinished  ; 
bui;  it  will  in  all  probability  chronicle 
the  last  war-whoop,  and  take  leave 
of  the  noble  Red  Man  facing  the  to 
him  almost  equally  unpalatable  alter- 
natives,— starvation  or  civilisation. 

The  struggle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  upon  comparatively  even 
terms.  The  Indian  was  then  stand- 
ing for  the  first  time  seriously  at 
bay  •  for  the  wars  of  earlier  times  had 
be<n  fought  by  the  colonists  more 
generally  in  defence  of  the  narrow 
fringe  along  the  sea-coast  that  they 
occupied.  It  was  the  last  period  at 
which  any  doubt  could  have  existed 
in  the  minds  of  the  advancing  Saxons 
as  to  the  final  issue  of  the  struggle  and 
th<  destiny  of  their  race.  For  these  bull- 
do?.,'  pioneers  were  not  then  fighting  as 
a  united  nation  with  a  flag  and  a 
pol  icy.  They  fought  sometimes  as  Vir- 


ginians, sometimes  as  Carolinians  or 
Pennsylvanians,  sometimes  as  British 
subjects,  ultimately  as  citizens  of  a 
loosely-knit  confederacy.  More  often, 
however,  they  closed  in  deadly  combat 
with  the  Indian  as  members  simply  of 
a  unique  frontier  community,  largely 
leavened  by  half-savage  Ulstermen, 
fighting  for  their  lives,  their  homes, 
and  their  hunting  grounds.  Sheltered 
behind  this  iron  band  of  self-trained 
warriors,  American  civilisation  for 
years,  for  generations,  pursued  an  un- 
eventful, almost  humdrum  course, 
troubling  itself  but  little  about 
Indians,  and  not  greatly  about  the 
future  problems  of  its  existence. 

The  long  line  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  that  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Georgia  roll  their  rugged  crests  in 
many  parallel  waves  between  the 
plains  of  the  sea-coast  and  the  plains 
of  the  interior,  was  the  breastwork 
across  which  the  tide  of  battle  for 
three  generations  ebbed  and  flowed. 
Never  again  did  the  Red  Man  have 
such  advantages ;  never  since  has 
the  White  Man  had  to  meet  him 
at  such  odds.  For  the  battle-ground 
of  those  days  was  an  endless  un- 
broken forest  in  which  the  resources 
of  civilisation,  such  at  any  rate 
as  Europeans  then  possessed,  were 
powerless,  and  amid  whose  mazy 
labyrinths  Indian  art  and  cunning 
were  supreme.  The  regular  armies 
of  the  last  century  were  worse  than 
useless  in  such  a  country.  The  only 
men  who  could  oppose  the  Indian 
with  any  hope  of  success  were  those 
whom  a  frontier  life  had  made  half 
Indians  themselves.  Nor  was  it  only 
the  aboriginal  claimant  of  the  soil 
that  the  borderers  of  those  days,  and 
the  authorities  at  their  back,  had  to 
consider.  The  shadow  of  conflicting 
claims  and  influences  kept  flitting 
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-across  that  dark  and  bloody  back- 
ground, and  hampering  a  struggle 
that  was  already  sufficiently  severe. 
It  was  this  rivalry  among  European 
powers,  added  to  the  absence  of 
internal  cohesion  among  the  English 
colonists,  that  put  arms  into  the 
hands  of  the  Indians  quite  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  for  by  the  middle 
of  it  the  Red  Man  and  the  White 
were  on  greater  terms  of  equality  in 
that  respect  than  they  have  ever 
been  since.  The  Shawnee  and  the 
Cherokee,  in  the  days  when  their 
battle-grounds  lay  along  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Alleghanies,  seemed  to 
have  developed  greater  accuracy  with 
the  rifle  than  has  ever  been  attained 
by  their  descendants. 

Speaking  in  a  general  sense,  the 
Indian  fighting  of  the  present  century, 
though  equally  bloody  and  with  as 
great  a  record  of  individual  gallantry 
and  hideous  detail,  has  been  widely 
different.  When  once  the  Indian  had 
been  driven  through  and  out  of  the 
dense  forests  that  covered  the  whole  of 
the  older  States,  he  was  shorn  of  his 
most  formidable  ally.  He  adapted 
himself,  it  is  true,  to  the  open  prairie, 
and  fresh  nations  bred  upon  the 
plains  came  face  to  face  with  the  in- 
vader. The  Indian,  however,  was 
then  no  longer  a  foot-soldier  creeping 
stealthily  through  jungle  and  thicket 
on  his  unsuspecting  foe,  and  shooting 
him  at  his  leisure.  He  became  a  mounted 
warrior  armed  with  lance  and  bow, 
dashing  Arab-like  over  boundless 
prairies,  superb  in  his  horsemanship, 
brave  as  of  old,  and  ferocious  as  ever. 
Individually  he  was  the  equal  of  the 
old  woodland  warriors  of  Kentucky 
and  West  Virginia  ;  but  as  a  resisting 
force  to  Anglo-Saxon  invasion  his 
power  had  gone.  Contemporary  too 
with  the  settlement  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Ohio  came  the  national 
life  of  the  United  States,  with  its 
Federal  government  and  its  machinery 
for  dealing  with  the  Indians.  The 
native  question  thenceforward  became 
a  purely  one-sided  one.  Improved 
weapons  and  advancing  science  placed 


the  savage  with  his  bow  and  spear, 
upon  the  open  or  sparsely  wooded 
plains  of  the  interior,  at  a  hopeless 
disadvantage. 

In  the  forests  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  has  been  said,  every  Indian, 
thanks  to  the  opposing  trade-interests 
then  rife  in  America,  had  his  long 
small-bore  rifle  and  was  expert  in  its 
use.  As  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  great  mass  of 
fighting  Indians  upon  the  Western 
frontier  were  armed  only  with  the  bow 
and  arrow.  Since  the  advent  of  breech- 
loaders and  repeating  rifles,  the  Indian 
has  again  become  possessed  of  firearms 
and  moderately  proficient  in  using 
them. 

With  regard  to  the  conquest  of 
America  west  of  the  Mississippi  the 
extension,  speaking  generally,  has 
followed  much  the  same  lines  as  those 
to  the  east  of  it  in  former  days.  That 
is  to  say  that,  while  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  the  new  West  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century,  were  conquered 
by  settlers  acting  in  the  main  inde- 
pendently of  the  States  behind  them 
in  whose  path  they  lay,  the  Northern 
people  made  but  little  movement 
westward.  So,  in  the  infinitely  larger 
acquisitions  of  this  century,  the 
Southern  people  have  fought  their  way 
westward  along  the  parallels  in  a 
casual,  independent  way ;  while  in  the 
North- West  the  regular  army  have,  as 
a  rule,  moved  on  before  the  wave  of 
settlement  that  has  kept  rolling  from 
the  Eastern  States.  The  frontier  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  laboriously 
forced  westward  by  armed  settlers,  in 
whose  welfare  such  officialism  as  hap- 
pened to  be  concerned  with  them  at  the 
time  took  but  a  spasmodic  interest. 
The  frontier  of  the  nineteenth  has 
swept  with  ever-gathering  speed  like  a 
mighty  wave  across  the  continent. 
But  always,  where  its  surf  is  beating 
on  the  fringe  of  the  receding  wilder- 
ness and  churning  into  friction  all  the 
conflicting  interests  of  barbarism  and 
civilisation,  there  is  the  United  States 
Government  with  its  forts,  its  soldiers, 
and  the  moral  force  of  its  presence. 
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It  is  true  these  lonely  outposts  are  too 
far  apart  to  have  taken  much  share  in 
the  desultory  combats  between  Settler 
and  Savage  that  have  distinguished 
the  whole  frontier  line.  Nevertheless 
the  professional  soldier  in  open  war 
has  been  a  feature  in  the  crossing 
of  the  continent  that  was  almost 
entirely  wanting  when  Boone  and 
Ken  ton  and  George  Rogers  Clarke  led 
their  followers  westward  through  the 
darii  Appalachian  woods. 

The  United  States  soldier,  since  he 
has  been  called  upon  to  make  Indian 
figtting  his  sole  business,  has,  as 
mi^ht  be  expected  of  Anglo-Saxons, 
ma  ntained  a  high  tradition  for  valour  ; 
and  there  is  probably  no  kind  of  war- 
faro  that  at  times  more  highly  taxes  the 
coolness  and  courage  of  a  soldier  than 
that  in  which  the  Indian  of  the  Plains 
ha^  to  be  met.  The  officers  in  efficiency, 
education,  probity  and  spirit  are  the 
equals  of  their  comrades  in  the  best 
European  armies.  The  miscellaneous 
colonels  and  majors,  with  which  every 
English  traveller  loves  to  people  the 
hoi  el  and  railway-car  of  his  reminis- 
cences, have  of  course  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  Regular  Army  of 
the  frontier.  Many  of  the  former  are 
genuine  survivals  of  one  of  the  greatest 
wars  of  modern  history,  and  a  jest  at 
th<  dr  expense  would  be  at  all  times  un- 
seemly. The  majority,  however,  of 
those  titled  citizens  have  either  volun- 
teer rank  with  a  purely  peaceful  record, 
or  date  their  promotion  from  some 
connection  with  a  railway-car,  a  canal- 
boat,  or  a  mine.  Frequently  the  honour 
is  thrust  upon  them  unsought  by  ad- 
miring friends,  or  merely  assumed 
wl  ien  entering  a  new  community. 

The  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  are 
a  oaste  apart,  and  a  very  small  one, 
m  inhering  probably  less  than  a  thou- 
sa  id  in  all.  They  form  no  feature  in 
A  nerican  society,  for  the  simple  reason 
th  it  their  life  is  spent  upon  the  frontier. 
Englishmen  sometimes  bring  back  the 
in  pression  that  the  Army  is  looked 
down  upon  as  a  profession  in  America. 
A  ad  this  is  half  true,  the  point  of 
view  only  being  misunderstood,  for  it 


has  no  equivalent  in  England.  The 
contempt  for  a  soldier's  life  which 
exists  in  American  society  is  only 
that  of  a  restless,  money-making,  gre- 
garious people  for  a  man  who  will 
deliberately  abjure  the  pleasures  of 
the  city  and  all  hope  of  material 
advancement  for  a  life  of  isolation  in 
the  wilderness,  with  sport,  adventure, 
and  a  responsible  position  in  his 
country's  service  as  his  sole  reward. 
Even  as  it  is,  however,  with  so  small 
a  demand,  the  competition  is  keen 
enough  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
a  nomination  to  West  Point,  the  high 
character  and  exacting  training  of  the 
academy  itself ,  insures  for  the  American 
officer  a  social  and  prqfessional  status 
that  is  indisputable.  He  has  also  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that,  together 
with  his  comrade  of  the  Navy,  he  is 
almost  the  only  servant  of  his  country 
that  can  afford  to  despise  the  Party 
"  Boss,"  the  wire-puller,  and  the  Irish 
vote. 

Charges  of  inhumanity,  particularly 
as  to  the  slaughter  of  Indian  women, 
have  from  time  to  time  been  brought 
against  the  regular  troops.  Some  of 
these  are  the  inventions  of  a  section  of 
the  American  public,  to  whom  the  very 
name  of  a  standing  army  is  a  perpetual 
irritant.  Others  spring  from  the 
fervid  imaginations  of  New  England 
sentimentalists,  mostly  female,  whom 
the  freedom  of  the  Negro,  and  his  in- 
troduction as  an  enlightened  and  valu- 
able factor  in  national  politics,  left 
without  an  occupation.  Others  again 
are  true  in  that  the  attack  on  camps, 
which  modern  Indian  warfare  makes 
at  times  a  highly  necessary  proceeding, 
is  unavoidably  productive  of  casualties 
outside  the  actual  ranks  of  the  com- 
batants. Lastly,  Indian  women  ride 
like  men,  and  frequently  join  in  the 
ranks  of  battle.  Horrible  and  delib- 
erate butcheries  of  women  and  children 
have  been  no  doubt  occasionally  per- 
petrated by  armed  settlers,  upon  the 
principle  of  the  homely  American  prov- 
erb, "Nits  make  lice."  But  there 
are  men  to  be  always  found  on  the 
western  frontier  whose  depravity  and 
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brutality  is  probably  unmatched  upon 
the  face  of  the  globe. 

While  the  soldier  on  the  frontier 
represents  almost  the  only  class  of 
Federal  official  that  is  free  from  the 
taint  of  political  corruption,  the  Civil 
official,  in  whose  grasp  Uncle  Sam 
places  the  actual  welfare  of  his  Indian 
wards,  is  the  incarnation  of  everything 
that  is  scandalous  in  administration. 
And  nobody  for  a  moment  pretends 
that  this  is  otherwise.  To  gird  at 
Americans  generally  for  the  existence 
of  such  a  monstrosity  as  the  modern 
Indian  Agent  would  be  superfluous 
and  almost  ungenerous.  One  may 
perhaps,  however,  be  permitted  to  sym- 
pathise with  them  in  the  system  with 
which  their  ancestors  saddled  them, 
and  of  which  the  Indian  Agent  is  a 
product,  and  to  wish  them  well  in  their 
struggles  to  shake  it  off.  The  contrast 
between  the  British  Civil  Servant  in 
Bengal  or  Madras,  and  the  American 
custodian  of  the  native  races  in 
Arizona  or  Wyoming,  who  has  indi- 
vidually more  power  for  good  or  evil, 
is  too  great  for  definition  in  decent 
language.  Illustrations,  however,  of 
any  sort  are  superfluous  for  attacking 
a  state  of  things  which  has  no  defenders 
of  repute.  When  the  present  Bishop 
of  Minnesota,  who  has  all  his  life  made 
the  Indians'  cause  his  own,  went  to 
Washington  some  years  ago  to  try  and 
stir  up  the  Government  to  some  action 
in  the  matter,  Secretary  Staunton 
having  successfully  warded  off  an  in- 
terview for  many  days,  at  last  ex- 
claimed with  impatience, — "What  on 
earth  does  the  Bishop  want  ?  If  he 
came  here  to  tell  us  our  Indian  system 
is  a  sink  of  iniquity,  tell  him  we  all 
know  it."  One  thing  must  be  remem- 
bered. The  United  States  Government, 
while  suffering  badly  from  a  plethora 
of  accumulated  wealth,  pays  its  repre- 
sentatives, who  have  the  welfare  of  the 
Indian  nations  in  their  hands,  the 
munificent  salary  of  £300  yearly.  To 
put  it  in  other  words,  it  invites  into 
the  most  delicate  and  responsible  de- 
partment of  its  service  a  class  of  person 
of  such  inferior  capacity,  as  to  think  it 


worth  while  to  scuffle  and  scheme  for 
an  appointment,  secure  only  for  four 
years,  at  a  bank-clerk's  salary.  But 
the  note  of  the  Indian  trouble  was 
struck  long  years  before  the  Agent 
became  an  institution.  He  is  not  of 
course  a  primary  cause  of  difficulty, 
but  only  a  tremendous  irritant  in  a 
disease  that  has  cost  the  country  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  money,  and  is  not 
yet  cured. 

It  is  not,  I  think,  thoroughly  realised 
in  this  country  that  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States  are  the 
only  people  who  have  not  been  clasped 
to  the  inclusive  bosom  of  the  Great 
Republic,  and  handed  over  to  the  can- 
vassing politician.  Dutchmen,  Germans, 
Irishmen,  Negroes,  all  take  a  hand  in 
the  machine  of  which  the  Indian  Agent 
is  an  outcome.  The  victim  himself  has 
been  treated  from  the  first  as  a  distinct 
nation  or  nations.  With  the  exception 
of  a  small  minority  that  have  been 
left  behind,  and  absorbed  into  the 
civilised  life  of  the  old  States,  he  is  in 
no  sense  a  citizen  of  the  Republic. 
He  is  amenable  to  no  laws,  and  has 
access  to  no  courts.  Within  the  con- 
stantly changing  limits  that  are  as- 
signed to  him,  he  may  do  precisely  as 
he  chooses,  so  far  as  his  Great  White 
Father  is  concerned.  He  may  kill  his 
wives  and  children,  steal  his  neighbours' 
ponies,  or  work  his  wild  will  in  any 
fashion  he  chooses  or  that  his  own 
barbaric  code  permits  of.  That  code 
is  lax ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
not  upon  the  war-path,  and  when 
decently  fed,  he  is  a  fairly  amiable  and 
well-conducted  person  in  his  domestic 
and  neighbourly  relations.  The  long 
series  of  treaties  by  which  the  Indian 
has  been  pushed  back  towards  the 
Rocky  Mountains  would  fill  volumes. 
It  began  early  in  the  century  and  still 
goes  merrily  on.  The  Government 
have  in  all  these  negotiations  under- 
taken obligations  that  they  must  or 
should  have  known  it  was  out  of  their 
power  to  fulfil.  They  have  over  and 
over  again  stipulated  that  restless  and 
land-hungry  Europeans  of  their  own 
and  future  generations  shall  halt  upon 
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tho  edge  of  boundless  fertile  tracts, 
and  see  them  abandoned  as  the  ram- 
bling ground  of  a  handful  of  savages. 
Ttey  have  refused  the  latter  the  rights 
of  citizenship  and  the  holding  of  land 
in  severalty.  They  have  encouraged, 
rather  by  the  execution  than  the  theory 
of  their  policy,  the  native  races  to 
retain  their  tribal  life  as  hunters  and 
warriors,  till  such  a  condition  became 
too  dangerous  and  uncertain  for  all 
parties.  They  shut  them  up  on  re- 
servations where  game,  if  left  only  to 
them,  might  have  remained  plentiful 
ecough,  and  on  which  no  White  Man 
was  by  law  to  tread.  But  the  White 
Man  laughed  at  laws  that  were  never 
enforced,  and  hunted  buffalo  and 
ranged  cattle  where  he  chose.  Praise- 
worthy efforts  were  made  to  turn  the 
painted  warrior  into  an  earth-tiller 
and  stockman.  When  watched  over 
by  missions  these  efforts  had  some 
success.  The  stock  and  implements 
supplied  by  Government  were  not 
charity,  but  purchased  with  the  interest 
of  money  that  had  been  funded  to  the 
Indians'  credit  from  the  price  of  their 
coded  lands.  But  too  often  only  a 
portion  of  the  implements  and  the 
stock  found  their  way  to  these  wretched 
people,  and  ill  equipped  by  habit,  and 
ill  furnished  with  material  for  farmers, 
they  suffered  still  further  from  the 
cruel  depredations  of  their  lawless 
white  neighbours.  Each  treaty,  too, 
had  an  air  of  finality  about  it  that 
must  have  been  grimly  suggestive  to 
the  emissaries  of  the  Great  White 
Father  as  they  sat  around  at  the 
solemn  pow-wow. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  noble 
]led  Man. — who  himself  does  not  even 
profess  a  moral  code — should  speak  of 
the  world  to  come  as  the  land  "where 
even  White  Men  cease  to  lie." 

With  all  his  sins  the  Indian  must  be 
of  either  a  philosophic  or  forgiving 
temperament.  Possibly  it  is  his  in- 
satiable appetite  for  ceremony  and 
formal  oratory  that  causes  him  to 
welcome  even  such  an  ominous  occa- 
sion as  the  ratification  of  a  new 
treaty,  since  it  involves  a  big  talk. 
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Sometimes,  however,  even  the  Indian 
diplomatic  worm  turns.  When  in  1868, 
for  instance,  the  chief  commissioner 
of  the  Indian  Bureau  approached  the 
celebrated  Sioux  chieftain,  Spotted 
Tail,  with  excuses  for  a  new  departure, 
he  was  met  by  a  form  of  reply  that 
was  neither  respectful  in  a  diplomatic 
or  personal  sense — "All  the  men  who 
come  from  Washington  are  liars,  and 
the  bald-headed  liars  are  the  worst.  I 
do  not  want  to  hear  one  word  from 
you — you  are  a  bald-headed  old  liar  !  " 

The  Indian  population  is  estimated 
at  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Most 
authorities  hold  that  their  numbers 
have  not  much  altered  since  the  first 
settlement  of  the  country.  Some 
tribes  have  greatly  dwindled  or  be- 
come extinct ;  others  again  have  in- 
creased in  number.  The  famous 
Iroquois,  or  Six  Nations,  who  domi- 
nated the  native  races  in  colonial  days, 
only  exist  now  as  a  small  community 
of  peaceful  villages  in  the  heart  of 
New  York  State.  A  few  other  small 
bands,  dating  from  remote  times  and 
living  as  civilised  citizens,  are  sprinkl- 
ed about  the  older  States,  and  outside 
the  present  question  except  as  examples 
of  "potentiality."  In  Minnesota  and 
the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  includ- 
ing these  old  communities,  there  are 
32,000  Indians  ;  in  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
and  Indian  territory,  70,000;  in  Dakota, 
Wyoming,  Montana  and  Idaho,  65,000; 
in  Nevada,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Utah  and  Arizona,  84,000  ;  upon  the 
Pacific  slope,  48,000.  As  the  latter 
will  not  be  referred  to  again,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
noting  that  they  differ  from  the  rest 
in  not  being  naturally  scalp-takers. 

About  one-third  of  all  this  number 
is  reported  to  be  in  receipt  of  a  trifling 
income,  or  its  equivalent,  from  the 
Government,  while  about  one-half  is 
either  wholly  dependent,  but  more 
generally  partially  so,  on  the  Govern- 
ment for  supplies.  As  I  have  said 
these  supplies  are  not  charity,  but 
represent  probably  only  a  portion  of 
the  income  held  in  trust  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  the  lands  purchased. 

c  c 
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These  have  been  bought  at  a 
very  low  price.  Three  cents  an  acre 
has  been  the  rate  for  some  of  the  finest 
land  in  the  United  States.  The  justice 
of  such  a  price  is  a  matter  of  opinion, 
and  opens  wide  questions  with  which 
we  have  no  business. 

The  Cherokees,  a  large  and  powerful 
tribe  who  formerly  inhabited  the 
mountains  of  the  South-Eastern  States, 
were  moved  some  fifty  years  ago  to 
the  Indian  territory  south  of  Kansas. 
There  they  have  developed  a  civilisa- 
tion superior  as  a  whole  to  that  of  any 
Western  tribe.  They  have  schools, 
churches,  and  capital  farms,  many  of 
them  living  in  really  good  houses  and 
being  well-educated.  The  Sioux,  the 
Cheyennes,  Comanches,  and  Apaches 
are  among  the  chief  of  the  wild  or 
semi-wild  Indians,  and  cover  more  or 
less  a  belt  of  country  that  reaches 
from  the  British  line  to  the  borders  of 
Mexico. 

When  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  people 
speak,  according  to  a  celebrated  autho- 
rity, two  hundred  distinct  languages, 
each  unintelligible  to  all  but  those  who 
speak  it,  one  can  realise  what  the 
tribal  exclusiveness  must  have  been  in 
former  days.  This  has  grown  much 
less  in  the  last  thirty  years.  The 
great  gatherings  at  the  Agencies,  the 
forced  removals  by  Government  or 
necessity  of  large  bodies  of  Indians, 
and  the  more  frequent  contact  with 
White  Men  have  brought  about  much 
change.  The  chiefship  was  once  a 
hereditary  office ;  it  is  so  no  longer, 
the  United  States  Government  fre- 
quently making  chiefs  to  suit  their 
own  convenience  or  policy.  There  are, 
and  always  have  been,  sub-chiefs  over 
the  various  bands,  and  it  is  they  who 
now  exercise  most  of  the  authority.  The 
chief  in  matters  of  detail  was  always 
supreme ;  in  things  relating  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  tribe  the  power 
rested  with  the  council.  These  fre- 
quent councils  held  upon  every  im- 
aginable occasion  gave  the  warrior  that 
opportunity  to  orate  which  he  so 
valued.  It  was  a  species  of  self-adver- 
tisement, for  which  he  often  prepared 


himself  by  long  and  solitary  rehearsals 
in  some  lonely  spot.  Devoted  as  the 
Indian  is  to  war,  it  is  still  doubtful  to 
their  most  intimate  critics  whether  a 
fluent  speaker,  a  cunning  trickster,  or 
a  mighty  warrior  commands  most 
admiration.  The  balance  of  judgment 
inclines  to  the  middle  of  the  three. 

Though  the  customs  of  various 
tribes  differ  greatly  in  detail,  for  pur- 
pose of  brief  and  general  comment 
they  may  be  discussed  inclusively. 
Their  moral  code  is  the  same  all 
through,  for  they  have  none.  Crime, 
as  crime,  is  thought  no  great  matter  ; 
desertion  from  the  tribe  being  the  only 
offence  ever  publicly  punished.  Homi- 
cide is  simply  a  matter  of  private  re- 
taliation ;  murder  within  a  family  is 
nobody's  concern,  it  was  a  question  of 
"  religion  "to  be  expiated  by  fasting 
and  remorseful  solitude. 

An  Indian  may  kill  his  wives  and 
children  if  he  pleases  ;  they  are  slaves, 
his  property,  to  be  whipped  or  sold. 
Of  wives  he  may  own  as  many  as 
he  has  ponies  to  pay  for,  but  the 
usual  number  is  two  or  three.  These 
singular  females  appear  to  be  abso- 
lutely impervious  to  the  sensation  of 
jealousy,  and  are  a  remarkably  light- 
hearted  folk.  Nor,  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice, are  they  often  either  whipped  or 
sold  or  killed ;  but  they  are  some- 
times lost  at  play,  in  which  sportive 
pastime  the  wild  Indian  spends  the 
greater  part  of  his  winter.  The 
celebrated  statesman  Henry  Clay  is 
the  ideal  gambler  of  American  tradi- 
tion. By  habit  a  wealthy  and  exclusive 
person,  if  poker  was  in  question  he 
would  sit  down  with  any  one.  A 
favourite  legend  relates  how  that  great 
man  at  a  country  coaching-inn  during  a 
change  of  horses  could  find  no  antago- 
nist but  a  cattle-drover,  with  whom  he 
played  till  he  had  lost  all  his  loose 
money,  all  his  baggage,  and  all  his 
clothes  except  his  shirt.  He  was  just 
about  to  stake  his  only  remaining  gar- 
ment against  the  countryman's  equiva- 
lent, when  he  was  stopped  in  the  act  of 
dealing  by  the  discovery  that  the  latter 
did  not  wear  one.  The  Indian  is  a 
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worse     gambler    even    than    the     re- 
doubtable Henry  Clay. 

The  babel  of  tongues  among  the 
Indian  tribes  is  all  the  more  singular 
when  their  similarity  in  customs  is  so 
great,  and  in  dress  so  striking  that  an 
expert  at  pistol-range  can  often  only 
detect  the  nationality  of  the  savage 
who  is  thirsting  for  his  scalp  by  the 
shape  of  a  mocassin  or  the  set  of  a 
fc  rather. 

An  important  element  in  the  tribe 
are  the  Dog  Soldiers.  These  are  the 
veterans  who  are  not  yet  too  old  to 
serve.  It  is  they  who  arrange,  the 
plan  not  only  of  campaign,  but  in 
former  days  used  to  manage  the  great 
buffalo-hunts.  To  their  care  are  en- 
trusted the  widows  and  other  helpless 
members  of  the  community. 

To  the  youthful  warrior  the  one 
dream  is  distinction,  and  distinction 
means  the  acquisition  of  scalps. 
Much  of  the  trouble  that  arises  in 
times  of  tension  or  friction  is  due  to 
the  ambition  of  these  young  bloods  to 
prove  their  valour  and  to  win  their 
spurs.  The  hunting-field,  till  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  buffalo,  was  something  of  a 
safety-valve  for  these  ardent  spirits. 
But  prowess  on  these  occasions  was  of 
only  secondary  recognition.  Human 
blood  alone  could  make  life  worth 
really  living  for  the  aspiring  young 
brave,  and  command  that  respect  from 
the  men  and  women  of  his  tribe  for 
which  he  pined. 

Physical  endurance  is  the  leading 
virtue  of  the  Indian,  stoicism  under 
torture  his  greatest  pride.  Till  recently 
no  young  warrior  could  graduate  till 
lie  had  gone  through  the  ordeal  of 
E6ch-e-a-yum.  This  fearful  ceremony 
is  no  longer  obligatory,  but  is  not  yet 
extinct.  It  was  connected  in  his  mind 
with  religion  as  the  word  is  understood 
by  him.  Nothing,  in  his  belief,  was  so 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  Malignant 
Deity,  whom  he  lived  in  dread  of 
rather  than  worshipped,  as  the  spectacle 
of  self-torture.  The  H6ch-e-a-yum 
therefore  was  accompanied  by  many 
religious  ceremonies  and  a  Medicine 
dance.  Medicine  in  the  Indian  sense, 


it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  some 
readers,  bears  no  relation  to  physic. 
It  is  not  a  remedy  calculated  to  act  on 
the  stomach,  liver,  or — I  was  going  to 
add  nerves.  I  remembered,  however, 
just  in  time  that  the  Medicine  Man's 
only  part  in  serious  cases  of  illness  is 
to  superintend  the  beating  of  a  drum 
or  kettle  at  the  head  of  the  patient's 
couch,  till  exhaustion  on  the  part  of 
the  striker,  or  a  merciful  release  by 
death  to  the  sufferer,  brings  the  concert 
to  a  close.  The  usual  method  of  self- 
torture  at  the  H6ch-e-a-yum  was  to 
lift  the  flesh  of  the  breast  from  the 
bone  with  a  sharp  knife,  to  pass  under- 
neath it  a  horse-hair  rope  by  which 
the  candidate  for  honours  was  sus- 
pended from  the  top  of  a  high  pole. 
Sometimes  his  feet  were  on  the  ground, 
sometimes  he  was  lifted  entirely  off  it, 
and  left  to  hang  only  by  his  lacerated 
flesh.  In  a  greater  or  less  time  the 
flesh  was  torn  through,  and  he  was 
released.  Mortification,  which  would 
probably  have  been  a  common  result 
of  such  treatment  with  White  people, 
seems  to  have  been  almost  unknown 
to  the  hardy  and  healthy  Red  Man. 

The  Medicine  dance  in  former  days 
when  carried  to  its  extremity,  though 
not  a  bloody  performance,  was  far 
more  fatal.  This  was,  and  still  is,  held 
to  ascertain  the  attitude  of  the  Bad 
God  towards  the  tribe.  All  the  young 
men  enter  the  lists,  and  with  various 
ceremonies,  that  there  is  no  space  to 
detail,  dance  round  in  circles  till  human 
nature  is  exhausted.  In  former  days 
this  dance  had  to  be  protracted  till  the 
unequalled  vital  powers  even  of  the 
Indian  collapsed  in  insensibility  and 
prostration,  or,  as  it  sometimes  did,  in 
death.  When  the  latter  occurred  it 
was  Bad  Medicine,  and  the  whole  tribe 
plunged  into  paroxysms  of  grief  and 
fear.  Nowadays  the  Medicine  dance 
is  never  pushed  to  such  extremes,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  divinity  is  gauged 
by  other  and  various  effects. 

The  young  boys  are  precocious,  and 

take  time   by  the  forelock  in   fitting 

themselves  for  the  future.     When  very 

young   they   are  used  as   herders  for 

c  c  2 
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the  ponies.  They  are  all  marvellous 
riders,  and  have  races  and  shooting- 
matches  with  bows  and  arrows  among 
themselves.  They  are  also  as  in- 
veterate gamblers  as  their  elders. 
The  process  by  which  a  boy  becomes 
recognised  as  a  warrior  is  most  formal. 
The  candidates  for  that  honour  make 
expeditions  which  are  often  signal- 
ised by  the  bloodiest  of  crimes.  Upon 
their  return  they  relate  their  deeds 
to  a  formal  assemblage  of  the  chiefs 
and  warriors,  each  youth  acting  as  his 
own  advocate  and  trumpeter  of  his  own 
past  and  intended  achievements,  as 
only  an  Indian  can  do,  with  the  wildest 
gestures  and  the  most  impassioned 
language.  When  all  claims  have 
been  heard  and  the  claimants  cross- 
examined,  the  warriors  retire  into 
secret  council.  At  the  termination 
of  this,  the  names  of  those  elected  are 
proclaimed  in  loud  tones  from  the 
door  of  the  Council  Lodge,  and  the 
fortunate  youth  whose  name  is  on  the 
list  becomes  henceforward  entitled  to 
all  the  honours  and  privileges  of  a 
man.  He  may  set  up  for  himself,  if 
so  minded,  with  a  separate  lodge  and 
wives  if  he  have  the  ponies  to  pur- 
chase them  with.  Indian  marriage 
is  not,  however,  wholly  a  commercial 
transaction,  but  includes  also  a  court- 
ship of  a  singular  kind.  The  youth 
having  made  his  choice  visits  the 
lodge  of  her  family  day  after  day, 
standing  sometimes  for  hours,  but 
always  speechless,  and  gazing  with  love- 
lorn looks  at  the  object  of  his  silent 
worship.  When  this  performance  has 
been  sufficiently  repeated  for  the  re- 
quirements of  Indian  etiquette,  the  old 
people  have  a  grand  family  pow-pow 
and  discuss  the  desirability  of  the 
suitor  and  the  price  of  the  girl.  If 
these  be  satisfactory,  the  latter  gives 
her  admirer  such  looks  as  indicate 
that  so  far  as  the  business  part  of  the 
arrangement  goes  it  is  all  right.  The 
next  step  for  the  suitor  to  take  is  to 
find  out  whether  he  is  acceptable  to 
the  girl,  to  whom  he  has  never  spoken 
a  word  in  private.  The  orthodox  pro- 
gramme for  this  is  to  lie  upon  the 


ground  at  dark  near  the  door  of  her 
tent  waiting  for  her  to  come  out. 
Though  a  conspicuous  object  to  all 
who  pass,  the  amorous  warrior  is  by 
Indian  custom  supposed  on  these 
occasions  to  be  invisible.  After  a  time 
the  blushing  damsel  issues  forth  and 
is  immediately  pounced  upon  by  her 
lover.  If  she  resists,  etiquette  re- 
quires that  she  shall  be  instantly 
released.  If,  however,  by  her  silence 
she  shows  approval  of  the  young  man, 
they  sit  down  side  by  side  and  begin 
to  make  one  another's  acquaintance. 
The  virtue  of  their  women  is  held  in 
more  or  less  esteem  by  all  Indian 
tribes.  The  Cheyennes  stand  highest 
in  this  respect,  the  Arrapahoes  lowest ; 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  these  are  the 
two  tribes  that  have  been  most  in- 
timately associated.  Fidelity  in  this 
particular  on  the  part  of  the  men  is  un- 
known to,  and  unrequiredby,  the  Indian 
code.  There  is  no  space  here  to  notice 
the  peculiar  laws  that  govern  the 
relations  between  the  sexes  ;  one  point, 
however,  is  worth  noting,  as  it  seems 
out  of  keeping  with  any  nature,  human 
or  animal.  No  ill-feeling  is  cherished 
against  the  invader  of  domestic  happi- 
ness by  the  male  inhabitant  of  the 
outraged  household.  A  man's  wife 
may  prove  faithless  and  he  will  be 
moved  to  exercise  his  full  right  of 
punishment,  to  kill  her,  to  cut  off  her 
nose,  to  act  by  her  as  he  thinks  fit; 
but  towards  her  seducer  he  will  have 
no  feeling  whatever,  and  if  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  him  will  remain  so. 
Should  his  wife  be  successfully  abducted 
from  his  lodge — which  is  a  more  difficult 
matter  than  it  might  appear  to  be, — 
custom  requires  that  he  regard  her  as  if 
she  were  not,  receiving  however  pay- 
ment for  her  value  as  assessed  by  the 
chief  of  the  tribe. 

One  other  singular  custom  exists  in 
some  tribes.  A  man  who  marries  the 
eldest  daughter  of  a  family  has  the  re- 
fusal of  all  the  others  when  they  come 
to  marriageable  age.  Daughters  to  the 
Indian  father  represent  wealth,  and  he 
consequently  guards  them  jealously  till 
they  become  marketable.  Sons  are 
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sources  of  pride  and  joy,  in  whose  ex- 
ploits the  warrior  renews  his  own 
youth.  For  them  only,  if  snatched 
away  by  death,  may  he  mourn,  and 
cut  his  hair,  and  wallow  in  dirt,  and 
pine  in  solitude  and  silence  without 
speech  or  food.  For  a  favourite  wife 
or  beloved  daughter  his  feelings  may 
be  deeper,  but  neither  by  word  nor  look 
must  the  Indian  warrior  show  that  his 
manly  heart  is  moved  by  the  loss  of  a 
mere  woman. 

The  active  parts  of  what  stands  for 
an  Indian's  religion  may  be  summed 
up  in  two  words,  Medicine  and  the 
Bad  God.  The  former  is  a  charm 
carried  always  on  his  person,  and  upon 
the  constituents  of  which  he  believes 
every  action  of  his  life  to  depend.  The 
mixing  of  the  Medicine  occupies  days 
of  thought  and  solitary  meditation. 
Its  composition  is  entirely  devoid  of 
any  physical  significance,  and  may  be 
of  powdered  roots,  bark,  herbs,  or  such 
like.  The  efficacy  lies  in  the  charm 
and  the  secrecy  of  its  mixture.  It  is 
the  chief  weapon  against  the  machina- 
tions of  the  Bad  God,  and  if  apparently 
unsuccessful,  it  is  re-constituted  with 
immense  mental  labour.  The  Good 
God  of  the  Indian  is  a  person  whose 
character  is  so  benign  that  he  never 
ceases  in  any  circumstances  to  labour 
for  his  servants'  welfare.  Prayers  or 
offerings  to  him  would  therefore  be 
lost  labour.  But  the  Bad  God  is  a 
being  of  purely  malicious  and  revenge- 
ful qualities.  His  normal  state  is  one 
of  active  hostility,  and  the  Indians' 
devotions  are  directed  solely  to  his 
propitiation.  The  Great  Spirit  seems 
t  o  be  a  vague  entity.  Some  Indians 
s-ay  that  he  made  the  world,  but  died 
ages  ago. 

The  Red  Man  is  by  no  means  in- 
different to  life.  His  valour  is  the 
more  creditable  to  him  as  it  is  not  the 
valour  of  a  fanatic  who  has  such  ex- 
aggerated notions  of  the  joys  of  a 
future  state  that  he  courts  death  in  his 
j-.nxiety  to  reach  them.  At  the  same 
time  those  who  are  most  familiar  with 
Indian  death-beds  agree  that  when 
«leath  is  inevitable  it  has  no  terrors. 


Heaven  is  to  the  dying  Indian  only 
another  Dakota  or  Arizona,  where  he 
will  continue  to  hunt  and  fight.  The 
logic  of  his  faith  breaks  down  in  its 
very  elements.  He  will  run  apparently 
the  same  risks  in  a  future  state  as  in 
this,  but  death  as  a  consequence  and  a 
second  removal  is  not  provided  for  in 
his  simple  programme.  The  most  sin- 
gular feature  of  the  arrangement  is 
that  a  whole  scalp  is  a  necessary  pass- 
port to  heaven,  all  hope  of  immortality 
ceasing  with  its  loss.  Men  famous  for 
valour  when  killed  in  combat  with 
Indians  are  occasionally  found  un- 
mutilated.  This  arises  from  the  belief 
that  those  whom  the  warrior  slays  in 
battle  will  become  his  servants  in  the 
next  world.  He  is  therefore  divided 
in  his  zeal  between  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  enemies  who  will  pester  him  in 
Paradise  by  removing  their  scalps  and 
their  immortal  souls  at  one  blow,  .and 
reserving  to  himself  the  glory  of  being 
waited  upon  in  his  future  state  by 
distinguished  warriors.  It  is  also  of 
great  importance  that  the  departed 
brave  should  enter  that  land  where  the 
White  Man  ceases  to  lie  well  mounted 
and  in  his  best  clothes.  Whether, 
therefore,  his  mortal  remains  are  de- 
posited in  the  fork  of  a  tree  or  on  a 
scaffold,  or,  as  among  some  tribes,  with 
profound  secrecy  in  a  hollow  cave, 
ponies  are  killed  and  placed  handy, 
with  his  best  suit  and  his  camp-outfit, 
all  ready  for  use  on  his  journey  to  the 
upper  world.  Some  tribes  consider 
themselves  capable  of  accomplishing 
this  shadowy  journey  in  two  days; 
others  reckon  it  at  two  months, 
making  arrangements  accordingly. 

The  American  Indian,  with  all  his 
dignity  of  demeanour  and  taste  in 
dress  so  far  as  his  native  costume  is 
concerned,  is  as  hopeless  as  the  African 
when  he  can  fasten  his  clutch  on  the 
White  Man's  cast-off  raiment.  Neither 
a  dilapidated  tall  hat  nor  a  shabby 
tail-coat  seems  to  strike  the  Sioux  or 
Cheyenne  chief  as  in  incongruous  ad- 
junct to  war-paint  and  feathers.  Per- 
haps, however,  the  climax  of  ghoul- 
ish absurdity  is  reached  in  the  state- 
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ment  of  a  famous  officer,  who  avers  to 
have  frequently  seen  the  bodies  of 
honoured  warriors  consigned  to  their 
lofty  and  conspicuous  resting-places  in 
Agency  cases  labelled  in  large  letters 
Soap  or  Crackers  I 

The  destruction  of  the  buffalo  was 
a    momentous  epoch  in  the  later  his- 
tory of  the  Indian.      As  a  matter  of 
physical   action   nothing    like    it    has 
probably  ever  occurred  in  the  history 
of  civilisation.    Such  wholesale  destruc- 
tion is  without  parallel.     To  those  who 
remember  the  part  the  buffalo  played 
in  Western  America  so  far  back  as  the 
beginning  of  the  Seventies,  it  requires 
a  mental  effort  to  realise  that  for  some 
years  now,  save  for  a  herd  preserved  in 
the  Yellowstone  Park,  it  has  been  as 
extinct  as  the  Dodo.     So  late  as  1871 
the   herds   that   moved  North  in  the 
spring  migration  were  often  thirty  or 
forty  miles  wide   and  as   many  deep. 
Colonel  Dodge  describes  driving  in  the 
spring  of  that  year  for  five  and  twenty 
miles    through    a    dense    phalanx    of 
buffalo,    during   the   whole   of   which 
time  he  was  in  constant  danger  of  being 
crushed   by   the   mere  weight   of   the 
moving  mass  ;  and  that  was  only  an 
experience  common  to  almost  every  one 
who  has  been  familiar  with  the  West 
of  those  days.     The  destruction  of  the 
buffalo  was  practically  accomplished  in 
about  three  years.  Until  1 872  they  were 
plentiful  everywhere ;  the  question  even 
of  their  decrease  on  the  great  plains 
hardly  troubled  the  minds  of  those  to 
whom   they  were   almost   everything. 
That  their   extinction  would    be  wit- 
nessed by  the  men  who  then  hunted 
them  would  have  been  thought  a  wild 
dream.     Yet  in  three  years  they  had 
so    dwindled    that    there    were    more 
hunters  than  buffaloes  ;  in  half  a  dozen 
more   the   last   one   had    been   exter- 
minated.    To-day  it  is  said  that  there 
is  not  a  wild  buffalo  in  the  United 
States.     Being   an  easy  prey   it   had 
been  previously  regarded  rather  as  an 
object  of  food  than  sport,  and  though 
both  Indian  and  frontiersmen  enjoyed 
the  wild  excitement  and  the  thunderous 
rush  of  the  chase,  studied  moderation 


was  exercised  in  regard  to  the 
slaughter.  By  1872  railways  had 
penetrated  the  heart  of  the  Continent ; 
buffalo-skins  became  valuable,  and  the 
pot-hunters  poured  in  by  thousands. 
Those  that  had  no  means  to  purchase 
outfits  worked  on  credit  with  the  local 
merchants  for  a  share  of  the  spoil. 
For  hundreds  of  miles  the  great  plains 
stank  from  the  rotting  carcases  of 
beasts  slaughtered  for  their  hides. 
Nor  was  it  only  the  meat  that  was 
thus  wantonly  wasted.  The  inex- 
perience of  the  hunters  and  their  reck- 
less improvidence  resulted  in  only  a 
portion  even  of  the  hides  finding  their 
way  eastward  in  a  marketable  condi- 
tion. In  two  or  three  years  it  is 
computed  that  five  million  buffalo 
were  slain. 

Before    this    wholesale    destruction 
the   food-question  did  not  exist  with 
regard  to  the  Western  Indian ;  since 
then  it  has  been  the  main  difficulty. 
He  has  had  the  alternatives  of  turn- 
ing farmer,  stealing  cattle,  or  looking 
for  rations  to  the  Agency.      The  half- 
civilised   tribes  have  made   more   ad- 
vance in  agriculture  than  could  possib- 
ly have  been  expected  from  people  in 
whose    veins     contempt    for    manual 
labour  was  the   strongest   ingredient. 
Many  thousands,  like  the  Cherokees, 
under   the   influence  of   the  missions, 
have    adapted    themselves    with     fair 
success  to  "the  White  Man's  road." 
But  the  great  majority  have  not  yet 
had  time  to  shake  off  habits  that  are 
part  of  the  mould  in  which  they  are 
cast,  and  still  are  wanderers  in   the 
wilderness.        Perennial    hunger    has 
been  the  lot  of  these  unhappy  people. 
The  rations  that  are  supplied  them  by 
the    Government   are,  I   repeat    once 
more,    in    no    sense    charity,   but   re- 
present   the    income,    or   part  of   the 
income,  arising  from  moneys  funded  on 
their  account   for   the  price   of  their 
ceded  lands  in  times  gone  by.     That 
such   lands  should  be  ceded  to  those 
who  can  use  them,  will  be  granted ; 
to  blame  the   Government  for  giving 
a  penny  an  acre  for  land  that  under 
their  own  control  became  at  once  worth 
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a  shilling  may  be  somewhat  Quixotic. 
The  cursed  feature  of  the  present  posi- 
tion is,  that  the  supplies  which  are 
forwarded  in  lieu  of  the  Indians'  just 
income  should  be  purloined  wholesale 
by  the  Government's  own  officials  in 
the  broad  glare  of  day.  Peculation 
on  the  part  of  a  Government  official 
that  causes  no  individual  suffering 
of  any  kind  is  regarded  here  as  a 
matter  of  penal  servitude.  Peculation 
on  an  outrageous  scale  that  turns 
unmoved  under  its  very  nose  thou- 
sands of  human  beings  into  emaciated 
skeletons  digging  for  roots  and  fight- 
ing among  themselves  for  the  very 
oiEal  cast  out  from  the  stations, — 
peculation  that  plunges  a  whole 
country-side  into  war,  spreads  death 
and  destruction  not  only  among  its 
immediate  victims,  but  among  gallant 
men  who  have  to  fight  and  to  fall  in 
a  cause  they  openly  abhor,  still  goes 
calmly  and  quietly  on  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  very  last 


thing,  unfortunately,  that  the  Great 
White  Father  is  permitted  to  think 
of  is  the  capacity  or  character  of  his 
subordinates.  The  chief  object  which 
is  expected  to  monopolise  the  waking 
thoughts  and  disturb  the  dreams  of 
that  illustrious  person  are  the  claims 
and  interests  of  a  gang  of  individuals 
whose  business  is  chicanery,  and  for 
whom  patriotism  and  political  honour 
have  no  meaning, — men  who  in  happier 
circumstances,  had  no  temptation  fallen 
in  their  way,  might  have  been  honest 
and  successful  artisans,  the  virtuous 
proprietors  of  second-class  hotels,  or 
even  country  attorneys  of  modest  repu- 
tation. If  the  McKinley  Bill  is  "  the 
beginning  of  the  end,"  as  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  seems  to  think,  in  the  matter  of 
tariff,  possibly  the  late  rising  of  the 
famished  Sioux  may  hasten  that  reform 
of  the  Civil  Service  for  which  every 
respectable  American  professes  to  long. 

A.  G.  BRADLEY. 
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THE  GREAT  DISCOVERY. 


THE  astounding  discovery  of  an  im- 
portant work  of  Aristotle's  among  a 
heap  of  papyrus  rolls  at  the  British 
Museum  is  now  known  to  all  the 
world.  With  the  first  news  of  the 
discovery  came  of  course  the  suspicion 
of  forgery.  The  manner  in  which  the 
MS.  was  acquired  excludes  the  most 
obvious  motive  of  the  forger's  vile 
work — the  motive  of  gain.  We  should 
have  to  assume  that  some  crazy  scholar, 
under  the  impulse  of  diseased  vanity 
or  in  a  spirit  of  monkeyish  mischief, 
had  lavished  vast  resources  of  learning 
in  an  infamous  attempt  to  poison  the 
very  fountain  of  historic  truth.  It  is 
comforting  to  know  that  the  internal 
evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
Treatise  is  almost  overwhelming.  If 
we  cannot  be  absolutely  certain  that 
it  is  from  the  pen  of  Aristotle  himself, 
there  is  at  least  hardly  any  doubt  that 
it  represents  a  genuine  Aristotelian 
tradition. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  akin  to  awe  that 
we  turn  for  the  first  time  to  the  cold 
narrative  of  the  grim  philosopher,  on 
which,  until  within  the  last  few  weeks, 
no  human  eye  had  fallen  for  nearly 
two  thousand  years.  Sixty  generations 
of  men  have  passed  away,  classical 
antiquity  has  given  place  to  medieval- 
ism, medievalism  to  modern  civili- 
sation, the  whole  face  of  Europe  has 
changed,  what  seemed  imperishable  has 
perished,  and  through  all  that  vast 
lapse  of  ages  these  frail  rolls  of  papyrus 
have  been  lying  with  their  precious 
secret  safely  hidden  in  the  darkness 
and  silence  of  their  Egyptian  tomb. 
And  with  the  knowledge  that  so  much 
has  been  rescued  naturally  comes  the 
hope  of  rescuing  more.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  part  of  Grecian  litera- 
ture which  has  perished,  or  which  has 
been  hitherto  thought  to  have  per- 
ished, is  beyond  all  proportion  greater 


than  the  part  which  we  possess. 
To  give  only  one  instance,  the  long 
period  which  lies  between  the  great 
epics  of  Homer  and  the  first  rise  of 
the  drama « at  Athens,  a  period  fer- 
tile in  poetry  of  the  highest  1  merit, 
is  represented  almost  solely  by  a  few 
fragments,  the  whole  of  which  are  con- 
tained in  a  little  volume  of  three  hun- 
dred pages.  Thus  an  entire  literature, 
comprising  many  works  of  the  first 
rank  in  poetry,  and  distinguished 
especially  by  its  vital  human  interest, 
may  be  said  to  have  disappeared.  A 
month  ago  it  would  have  been  thought 
madness  to  hope  that  we  might  yet  re- 
cover considerable  specimens  of  Sappho 
or  Simonides.  But  now  nothing  seems 
impossible. 

The  Athenian  literature  has  suffered 
less  from  the  dilapidations  of  time  than 
any  other  section  of  the  Greek  classics. 
And  this  fact  has  tended  to  give  an 
almost  exaggerated  degree  of  promi- 
nence to  the  intellectual  achievements 
of  Athens.  Doubtless  if  the  whole  of 
Greek  literature  had  come  down  to  us 
intact,  Athens  would  still  remain  the 
"  eye  of  Greece,"  the  great  focus  of 
mental  activity  in  the  ancient  world. 
Still  the  unrivalled  brilliancy  of  her 
writers,  together  with  the  circumstance 
just  adverted  to,  is  sometimes  apt  to 
blind  us  to  the  fact  that  she  enjoyed 
no  monopoly  of  intellectual  gifts. 
Previously  to  the  Persian  wars  she 
held  no  eminently  distinguished  place 
among  the  cities  of  Hellas.  Argos, 
Thebes,  ^Egina,  and  Sparta,  all  took 
precedence  of  her  in  the  legendary 
glories  of  the  Hellenic  race.  She  plays 
no  distinguished  part,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  no  hero  of  capital  importance, 
in  the  great  national  epic.  It  is  not  to 
Athens  that  we  trace  the  first  rise  of 
abstract  speculation.  Hellas  did  not 
owe  to  her  the  most  enlightened  of  her 
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statesmen,  the  only  Greek  politician 
who  was  animated  by  large  and 
genuinely  Panhellenic  views — Epami- 
nocdas.  We  have  to  seek  out- 
sido  Athens  for  a  poet  who  was 
acknowledged  by  the  most  competent 
judges  of  antiquity  as  the  rival  of 
Homer — the  great  Archilochus.  Even 
the  despised  Thebes,  generally  held  up 
to  derision  as  the  intellectual  antithesis 
of  Athens,  could  boast  in  Pindar  a 
poet  whose  odes,  in  the  massive  splen- 
dour of  their  construction,  the  strange 
witchery  of  their  language,  and  their 
intense  and  spiritual  fire,  stand  with- 
out, a  parallel  in  literature.  We  shall 
have  something  more  to  say  presently 
on  that  ferment  of  eruptive  energy 
which  began  in  Athens  at  the  opening 
of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ. 
Moan  while  we  turn  to  examine  what 
Aristotle  has  to  tell  us  as  to  her 
unique  constitution.  In  pursuing  this 
inquiry  we  make  no  pretensions  to  ex- 
haustiveness  or  scientific  precision. 
We  only  undertake  to  glance  in  a 
slight  and  cursory  manner  on  the  chief 
points  of  interest ;  and  we  must  here 
acknowledge  our  obligations  to  the 
luminous  introduction  and  careful 
historical  notes  with  which  Mr.  Kenyon 
has  enriched  his  edition. 

At  the  outset  of  the  Treatise  we  have 
to  notice  an  important  correction  in  a 
matter  of  chronology.  Hitherto  it  has 
always  been  supposed  that  the  con- 
spiracy of  Cylon  was  posterior  to  the 
legislation  of  Draco.  We  now  know 
that  this  event  occurred  previously  to 
the  passing  of  Draco's  laws.  In  what 
follows  we  have  a  melancholy  picture 
oi  the  early  condition  among  the  work- 
ing population  of  Attica  :  "  The  con- 
st itution  was  in  all  respects  oligarchical, 
and  the  poor  were  slaves  of  the  rich, 
both  themselves,  their  wives,  and  their 
children."  The  whole  of  the  soil  was 
in  the  possession  of  a  few  powerful 
landlords,  who  let  it  out  at  an  exor- 
bitant rent  to  the  poorer  citizens ; 
these  were  compelled  in  times  of  dis- 
tress to  borrow  literally  on  personal 
security,  and  failing  to  meet  the  claims 
of  their  creditors  were  sold  into  slavery. 


"  Now  the  hardest  and  bitterest  of  their 
wrongs  was  their  exclusion  from  public 
offices ;  but  there  were  many  other 
sources  of  discontent ;  for  they  were 
shut  out,  one  may  say,  from  all  poli- 
tical rights."  This  state  of  things 
continued  until  Solon ;  "  for  he,"  says 
Aristotle,  "  was  the  first  who  stood  up 
for  the  people's  rights  "  (OUTOS  yap  Trpwros 
eyevero  TOV  8^/xov  TrpooraVtys).  Before, 
however,  we  come  to  the  memorable 
reforms  of  Solon,  Draco  steps  in  with 
his  brand-new  constitution,  which  is 
justly  described  by  Mr.  Kenyon  as  "  an 
attempt  to  provide  a  political  solution 
for  an  economical  problem."  We  say 
"new  constitution,"  for  the  account  of 
Aristotle  throws  an  entirely  new  light 
on  the  work  of  that  legislator.  Until 
now  it  has  been  customary  to  regard 
him  merely  as  a  reformer  of  the 
criminal  law,  and  "  Draconian  code  " 
has  become  a  proverbial  expression, 
associated  with  all  that  is  sanguinary 
and  merciless  in  judicial  procedure. 
Aristotle,  however,  says  nothing  of 
the  criminal  law  as  dealt  with  by 
Draco.  Later  on  in  the  Treatise  he 
mentions  the  Ephetse,  but  not  in  con- 
nection with  Draco's  name.  We  hear 
also  incidentally  that  Solon  repealed 
all  the  laws  of  Draco,  "  except  those 
relating  to  murder."  What  he  does 
tell  us  is  both  new  and  surprising.  We 
find  that  Draco  introduced  important 
constitutional  changes  anticipating  in 
its  essential  points  the  legislation  of 
Solon.  Thus  we  hear  (1)  that  all 
citizens  capable  of  furnishing  a  panoply 
were  admitted  to  the  franchise;  (2)  that 
admission  to  the  magistracies  was 
made  dependent  on  a  property  qualifi- 
cation ;  (3)  that  a  Council  of  401  was 
established,  chosen  from  the  whole 
body  of  the  citizens.  These  details  are 
especially  interesting,  showing  us  by 
what  gradual  steps  the  Athenian 
democracy  was  established.  That  de- 
mocracy, as  we  find  it  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
was  the  tardy  growth  of  nearly  two 
centuries.  After  many  experiments, 
many  failures,  and  many  relapses,  it 
finally  settled  into  that  perfect  civil 
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and  political  equality  which  is  de- 
scribed by  Pericles  in  the  great  funeral 
oration. 

We  are  next  presented  with  a  some- 
what full  account  of  the  reforms  of 
Solon.  It  is  remarked  by  Grote  that 
nothing  is  more  to  be  regretted,  among 
the  great  works  of  ancient  literature 
which  have  perished,  than  the  loss  of 
the  poems  of  the  Athenian  legislator. 
We  have,  however,  considerable  frag- 
ments, which  have  been  collected  by 
Bergk,  and  give  a  charming  picture  of 
a  steadfast,  genial,  clear-sighted  nature. 
Considered  as  poetry  they  certainly  do 
not  rank  very  high.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  in  that  age 
prose  composition  for  literary  purposes 
did  not  exist  among  the  Greeks.  Those 
who  wished  to  propound  a  new  system 
of  philosophy,  to  lay  down  precepts  for 
farming,  or  to  compile  a  volume  of 
personal  memoirs,  employed  the  vehicle 
of  heroic  or  elegiac  verse.  A  curious 
survival  of  this  custom  is  seen  in  that 
species  of  literary  art  known  as  di- 
dactic poetry.  To  writers  like  Solon 
and  Theognis  it  communicates  a  naivete 
and  freshness  which  is  all  the  more 
refreshing  from  its  remoteness  to  us. 
How  remote  that  practice  is  from  our 
own  literary  associations  we  might 
realise  if  Mr.  Gladstone  were  to  sing 
the  blessings  of  Home  Rule  in  blank 
verse,  or  if  the  late  Mr.  Fawcett  had 
proposed  a  new  postal  reform  in  heroic 
couplets.  Aristotle's  quotations  from 
Solon's  poetry  do  not  add  much  to  our 
present  store.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
those  among  the  ancient  authors  whose 
authority  is  most  unimpeachable  were 
generally  singularly  insensible  to  the 
genial  side  of  human  nature.  Hence 
we  have  to  go  to  writers  of  doubtful 
veracity  for  those  personal  traits  which 
have  justly  been  described  as  the  very 
marrow  and  life-blood  of  history. 

With  respect  to  the  details  of  Solon's 
legislative  work  the  narrative  of  Aris- 
totle corrects  the  received  tradition  in 
several  important  particulars.  Thus 
in  speaking  of  the  famous  Seisachtheia, 
which  was  framed  by  Solon  to  meet 
the  economical  grievances  of  his  time, 


Aristotle  says  :  "  He  cancelled  all  debts, 
both  public  and  private,  by  a  measure 
called  Seisachtheia,  or  the  shaking  off 
of  burdens."  This  disposes  of  the 
assertion  that  Solon  only  relieved  those 
debtors  who  had  borrowed  on  the 
security  of  their  persons  or  landed 
property.  The  charge  of  personal  cor- 
ruption which  was  made  against  Solon  is 
refuted  on  general  grounds,  no  mention 
being  made  of  the  story  which  occurs  in 
Plutarch  that  he  had  lost  five  talents 
in  consequence  of  his  own  measure. 
"It  is  not  likely,"  argues  Aristotle, 
"that  he  who  in  his  other  actions 
was  so  temperate  and  public-spirited 
(/xerpiov  Kat  Kotvov),  and  who,  when  it 
was  in  his  power  to  override  the  laws 
and  make  himself  despot  in  the  city, 
chose  rather  to  incur  the  hostility  of 
both  sides  and  preferred  his  own  honour 
and  his  country's  salvation  to  private 
aggrandisement,  would  soil  his  hands 
with  such  petty  and  ignoble  gains." 
The  period  which  was  stipulated  by 
Solon  for  the  duration  of  his  laws  is 
stated  by  Aristotle  as  100  years.  In 
speaking  of  the  property  qualification 
commonly  ascribed  to  Solon  Aristotle 
says  that  he  adhered  to  the  division 
which  had  previously  existed.  Thus  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  his  legisla- 
tion, which  was  designed  to  abolish  the 
monopoly  of  political  privileges  by  the 
Eupatrid  aristocracy,  is  declared  to 
have  been  in  force  already.  The  editor 
of  the  text  gives  a  long  note  on  the 
passage,  in  which  he  suggests  that 
though  the  four  classes  were  established 
previously  to  Solon,  their  application 
to  political  purposes  is  due  to  him. 
Some  valuable  details  are  given  as  to 
the  election  of  the  Archons,  which  place 
on  a  new  footing  the  obscure  question 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  lot  was 
employed  at  different  periods  of  Athe- 
nian history.  Solon,  we  are  told, 
arranged  that  the  Archons  should  be 
chosen  by  a  combined  process  of  elec- 
tion and  sortition  (KX-^pwras  IK.  irpo- 
Kpmov).  Each  tribe  chose  ten,  and 
from  the  forty  candidates  thus  selected 
nine  were  taken  by  the  lot.  On  the 
remarkable  measure  which  punished 
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those  citizens  who  remained  neutral  in 
a  sedition  with  the  loss  of  civil  rights 
Aristotle  throws  no  fresh  light.  His 
brief  mention  of  it,  however,  confirms 
the  opinion  that  it  was  designed  to 
foster  a  public  spirit,  and  to  prevent 
political  adventurers  from  speculating 
on  the  indolence  and  indifference  of 
the  masses.  As  to  the  precise  degree 
of  power  which  Solon  gave  to  the 
people  we  are  still  left  in  the  dark. 
We  hear  for  the  first  time  that  the 
system  of  popular  Dikasteries  began 
with  him.  This  cannot  mean  that  he 
gave  the  people  that  full  measure  of 
judicial  authority  which  they  after- 
wards enjoyed.  His  aim  was  to  educate 
them  in  the  possession  of  power,  and 
it  was  by  building  on  his  foundations 
that  subsequent  legislators  carried  the 
democratic  principle  to  the  height 
which  it  afterwards  reached.  "  I  gave 
the  people,"  he  says,  "as  much  power 
as  is  meet."  It  may  be  added  that 
Aristotle  says  nothing  of  the  debase- 
ment of  coinage,  though  he  tells  -us 
that  Solon  introduced  a  new  system  of 
currency,  apparently  for  commercial 
purposes. 

An  addition  is  made  to  the  slender 
materials  for  constructing  a  history 
of  the  interval  between  Solon  and 
Peisi stratus  in  the  account  of  an 
attempt  made  by  one  Damasias  to 
establish  a  tyranny.  This  individual 
was  previously  only  known  by  name. 
Aristotle  relates  that  being  chosen 
Archon  he  declined  to  vacate  his  seat 
at  the  end  of  his  year  of  office, 
remaining  in  his  post  for  two  years 
and  two  months.  He  was  expelled 
by  force,  and  a  new  period  of  civil 
strife  began.  The  reforms  of  Solon 
had  failed  to  satisfy  any  party.  The 
discontent  among  the  wealthy  classes 
which  arose  out  of  their  pecuniary 
losses,  and  the  anger  of  the  Eupatrid 
oligarchy  at  the  loss  of  political 
prerogative,  was  aggravated  in  some 
instances  by  personal  feud.  "  In 
fact,"  says  Mr.  Kenyon,  "  the  Solonian 
constitution,  though  rightly  regarded 
as  the  foundation  of  the  democracy 
oi'  Athens,  was  not  itself  in  satis- 


factory operation  for  more  than  a 
very  few  years.  In  this  respect  it 
may  be  compared  with  the  constitu- 
tional crisis  of  the  Great  Rebellion  in 
England.  The  principles  for  which  the 
Parliament  fought  the  King  were  not 
brought  into  actual  practice  until  after 
the  return  of  the  Stuart  rule  and  a  fresh 
revolution ;  and  yet  the  struggle  of 
the  earlier  years  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment and  the  principles  of  Eliot  and 
Pym  are  rightly  held  to  be  the 
foundation  of  the  modern  British 
constitution." 

Aristotle's  estimate  of  Peisistratus 
confirms  the  general  opinion  as  to 
the  mild  and  equitable  character  of 
that  tyrant.  His  rule  was  rather 
that  of  a  constitutional  sovereign 
than  of  an  absolute  despot  (Siui/cei  TO. 
KOLva  TroAm/cws  juaAAov  rj  TvpavviK&s). 
We  are  expressly  told  that  he  levied 
a  tax  of  one  tenth,  which  clears  up 
the  doubts  previously  entertained  on 
that  subject.  His  policy  was  one  of 
decentralisation,  in  direct  antagon- 
ism to  that  development  of  the 
metropolitan  idea  which  the  later 
democratic  leaders  laboured  to  es- 
tablish. "  He  lent  money  to  the 
poorer  agriculturalists,  to  enable  them 
to  continue  their  operations  on  the 
land,  and  this  with  a  twofold  object — 
to  prevent  the  people  from  loitering 
in  the  city  and  keep  them  dispersed 
about  the  country,  and  by  ensuring 
them  the  possession  of  a  moderate 
competence  to  make  them  contented 
and  careless  of  political  concerns" 
(p.  43).  Provision  was  made  for  the 
settlement  of  legal  disputes  by  the 
establishment  of  local  magistrates, 
under  the  personal  superintendence 
of  Peisistratus,  who  made  frequent 
visits  of  inspection  to  the  outlying 
districts,  and  by  arbitrating  between 
the  litigants  on  the  spot  "  prevented 
them  from  going  down  to  the  city 
and  neglecting  their  farms."  In 
connection  with  one  of  these  visits 
a  tale  is  told  which  gives  a  pleasant 
glimpse  into  the  personality  of 
Peisistratus.  During  a  tour  in  the 
country  the  monarch  came  upon  a 
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man  who  was  painfully  digging  a 
stony  soil  with  some  strange  imple- 
ment (here  called  TrarraXo?,  though 
the  reading  can  hardly  be  right). 
His  curiosity  being  roused,  he  asked 
the  man  what  grew  on  his  land. 
"  Woes  and  pains,"  was  the  answer, 
"and  of  these  woes  and  pains  Pei- 
sistratus  takes  a  tithe."  The  poor 
rustic  had  not  recognised  in  his 
questioner  the  all-powerful  despot, 
but  Peisistratus,  pleased  with  his 
candour  and  industry,  conferred  on 
him  immunity  from  all  taxation, 
and  the  field  continued  to  be  called 
"the  untaxed  "  (TO  o.TeA.€s).  We  have 
also  a  repetition  of  the  story  of  his 
voluntary  appearance  before  the  court 
of  Areopagus  on  a  charge  of  homicide, 
and  the  discomfiture  of  his  accuser. 
Indeed  so  strong  was  the  impression 
of  moderation  and  public  spirit  which 
was  left  by  Peisistratus  that  he  was 
commonly  compared  with  the  mythical 
type  of  a  mild  and  beneficent  ruler 
— the  primeval  Kronos,  under  whose 
gentle  sceptre  the  Golden  Race,  as 
Hesiod  tells  us,  "  dwelt  tranquil  and 
quiet  on  their  lands  amid  plenty  of 
good  things,  rich  in  flocks  and  dear 
to  the  happy  gods." 

The  Aristotelian  account  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton 
differs  in  some  material  points  from 
what  we  had  previously  read  of  that 
venerable  pair.  At  the  outset  we  are 
confronted  by  a  serious  difficulty.  It 
is  directly  stated  by  Thucydides  that 
the  origin  of  the  plot  was  the  out- 
rageous conduct  of  Hipparchus.  Now 
let  us  hear  Aristotle :  "  Hipparchus 
was  a  voluptuary  and  a  lover  of  litera- 
ture. .  .  .  But  Thessalus  was  much 
younger,  and  of  a  loose  and  disorderly 
life.  And  this,"  or  "  and  he,  was  the 
origin  of  all  their  troubles."  Now 
whether  we  take  the  words  d<j!>'  ov  as 
masculine  or  neuter  they  seem  clearly 
to  refer  to  Thessalus,  thus  contradict- 
ing Thucydides'  narrative  in  a  capital 
feature.  Mr.  Kenyon  wishes  to  get 
over  the  difficulty  by  making  the 
words  "  But  Thessalus,"  &c.,  parenthe- 
tical, thus  referring  what  follows  to 


Hipparchus.  But  this  is  surely  doing 
great  violence  to  the  language — besides 
that  the  words  Opaa-vs  KCU  vftpLorTrjs  seem 
especially  designed  to  point  a  climax, 
thus  suiting  better  with  the  particular 
action  described  just  afterwards  than 
the  epithets  applied  to  Hipparchus. 
We  await  therefore  some  further  light 
on  this  point.  As  we  read  onwards 
the  divergences  n.from  our  other  au- 
thority multiply.  Thucydides  says 
that  Hippias  was  engaged  in  arranging 
the  order  of  the  procession  in  the 
Ceramicus,  and  that  the  two  assassins 
were  alarmed  by  seeing  him  engaged 
in  close  conversation  with  one  of  their 
confederates ;  Aristotle,  that  they  found 
him  in  the  Acropolis,  similarly  engaged, 
and  that  it  was  Hipparchus  who  was 
busy  with  the  procession  at  the  moment 
of  his  assassination.  Again,  Aristotle 
expressly  denies  that  the  occasion  of 
the  Panathensea  was  selected  for  the 
attempt  from  the  fact  that  the  people 
were  then  allowed  to  wear  arms — the 
custom  not  being  introduced,  as  he 
asserts,  until  a  later  date.  These  dis- 
crepancies are  the  more  remarkable  as 
it  seems  evident  from  certain  simi- 
larities of  language  that  Aristotle  had 
the  description  of  Thucydides  fresh  in 
his  mind.  Thus  the  phrase  /^ovAo'/xevoi 
TL  Bpaa-aL  Trplv  Trjs  crvXX^ews,  "  wishing 
to  do  something  before  they  were  appre- 
hended," inevitably  recalls  the  Thucy- 
didean  j3ov\6fji.€voL  irpiv  £v\Xrj<j>@jjvcu 
Spaeravres  TL  /cat  KivSwevcrcu,  "  wishing 
before  their  apprehension  to  do  some- 
thing which  would  indemnify  them  for 
their  peril" — one  set  of  words,  curiously 
enough,  sounding  like  a  refinement  on 
the  other.  In  what  follows,  some 
graphic  details  are  given  as  to  the 
death  of  Aristogeiton.  Thucydides' 
comment  on  this  subject  is  ov  paSt'ws 
Si£T£0i7,  "  he  was  not  very  tenderly 
handled,"  which  has  generally  been 
understood  as  that  saturnine  writer's 
peculiar  manner  of  informing  us  that 
he  was  tortured  to  death.  With  Aris- 
totle before  us  we  are  enabled  some- 
what to  modify  this  interpretation. 
Being  put  to  the  torture,  we  are  told, 
"  he  began  to  accuse  the  tyrant's 
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friends  of  complicity  in  the  plot. 
Now  the  democratic  party  assert  that 
he  did  this  deliberately,  in  order  to 
betray  his  tormentors  into  the  impiety 
and  infamy  of  slaying  guiltless  men 
and  friends  of  their  own,  though  others 
declare  that  this  was  no  figment,  but 
that  he  was  really  disclosing  his  ac- 
complices. At  last,  when  he  had  in 
vain  tried  all  means  to  induce  them  to 
kill  him,  he  promised  to  disclose  the 
names  of  many  others,  and  having  thus 
induced  Hippias  to  give  him  his  right 
hand  as  a  pledge  of  good  faith,  he 
began  to  revile  the  tyrant  for  giving 
his  hand  to  the  slayer  of  his  brother, 
and  so  enraged  Hippias  that,  over- 
mastered by  passion,  he  drew  his 
dagger  and  put  Aristogeiton  to 
death." 

A  new  fact  is  added  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  subsequent  career  of 
Hippias  by  the  information  that  he 
was  engaged  in  fortifying  Munychia, 
as  a  place  of  refuge,  when  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  Cleomenes.  Some  details  are 
also  given  as  to  previous  attempts  of 
the  Alcmseonidse  to  drive  out  the 
tyrant.  Among  these  was  the  for- 
tification of  Lipsydrium,  a  district  of 
Attica  near  Parnes.  "  This  served  as 
a  rallying-point  for  some  of  the  citizens, 
but  they  were  driven  out  by  the  tyrant, 
a  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  the 
following  lines  of  a  popular  drinking- 
song  : 

Ay  me,  thou  traitorous  Lipsydrium, 
What  men  hast  thou  destroyed, 
Strong  in  fight  and  lovers  of  the  land, 
Who  in  those  days  revealed 
Of  what  fathers  they  were  born  ! 

The  fragment  is  given  elsewhere  :  but 
the  event  to  which  it  refers  seems  to 
have  been  first  made  clear  by  this 
allusion  in  Aristotle.  The  following 
passages  are  also  interesting,  in  illus- 
tration of  the  political  relations  of  the 
time  :  "  Peisi stratus  wedded  Timonassa, 
tlie  daughter  of  an  Argive,  from  which 
began  the  friendly  relations  between 
the  Peisistratids  and  Argos," — taken 
in  connection  with  the  later  remark, 
'*  An  additional  motive  was  given  to 


the  Spartans,"  to  assist  in  expelling 
the  tyrants,  "  by  the  friendship  which 
subsisted  between  the  sons  of  Peisis- 
tratus  and  the  Argives."  The  jealousy 
of  Argos,  proud  of  her  connection  with 
the  most  venerable  traditions  of  Hellas, 
towards  Sparta,  is  well  known.  Before 
we  dismiss  the  subject  of  the  Peisistra- 
tidse,  it  should  be  observed  that  Aris- 
totle mentions  an  attempt  which  was 
made,  previously  to  the  Alcmaeonidse, 
by  a  certain  Cedon,  to  put  down 
Hippias.  This  fixes  the  allusion  in 
another  skolion  or  drinking-song : 

Boy,  fill  the  cups  to  Cedon,  nor  forget ; 
Brave  men  deserve  a  toast,  and  brave 
was  he. 

Such  passing  glimpses  into  the  inner 
life  of  Athens  should  not  be  over- 
looked, showing  in  this  instance  how 
deep  and  abiding  was  the  abhorrence 
which  was  left  on  the  Athenian  mind 
by  the  later  cruelties  of  the  Peisis- 
tratidse. 

The  reforms  of  Cleisthenes  carried 
forward  the  work  which  had  been 
begun  by  Draco  and  continued  by 
Solon.  After  the  long  period  of  re- 
action under  Peisistratus  and  his  sons 
the  democratical  impulse  woke  with 
increased  vigour.  The  restored  consti- 
tution, says  Aristotle,  "  was  much  more 
democratical  than  that  of  Solon  :  for 
the  laws  of  Solon  had  been  forgotten 
under  the  tyranny  through  long  disuse, 
but  Cleisthenes  introduced  new  ones, 
his  aim  being  the  popular  favour " 
((rro^a^ojw,€vov  TOV  TrXrjO ov<s) .  The  last 
words,  together  with  the  account  of 
Herodotus,  enable  us  to  estimate  the 
motives  by  which  the  new  legislator 
was  actuated.  We  no  longer  see  a 
wise  and  beneficent  reformer,  arbi- 
trating between  angry  factions,  be- 
tween rich  and  poor,  Eupatrids  and 
proletariat — but  an  ambitious  party 
leader,  bidding  against  an  oligarchical 
opposition  with  a  popular  code  of  laws. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  his  original 
sympathies  were  with  the  people,  for 
he  belonged  to  the  proud  house  of  the 
Alcmseonidse.  He  stands  altogether 
on  a  lower  level  than  Solon,  and  is  to 
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be  classed  rather  among  those  leaders 
of  faction  who  in  the  Solonian  epoch 
headed  the  three  classes  into  which  at 
that  time  the  community  was  divided. 
Or  we  may  regard  him  as  the  fore- 
runner of  the  great  line  of  demagogues, 
Pericles,  Cleon,  and  the  rest.  Several 
new  and  striking  details  are  given 
by  Aristotle,  in  speaking  of  the 
Cleisthenean  reforms.  After  Cleis- 
thenes  the  distinguishing  mark  of  an 
Athenian  citizen  became  his  member- 
ship of  a  deme.  Cleisthenes  severed 
all  connection  between  his  new  classi- 
fication into  demes  and  the  old  tribal 
divisions,  in  order  to  confound  the 
distinction  between  those  of  genuine 
Attic  descent  and  the  newly  enfran- 
chised citizens.  We  are  now  enabled 
to  correct  the  error  of  those  historians 
who  have  supposed  that  the  office  of 
Strategus  or  general  was  first  created 
by  Cleisthenes.  These  officers  were 
already  in  existence  under  Draco.  The 
only  novelty  introduced  by  Cleisthenes  ' 
was  their  selection  from  the  new  ten 
tribes,  one  from  each.  The  political 
importance  of  the  Strategus  begins 
much  later.  Tinder  Cleisthenes  he 
was  still  subordinate  to  the  Polemarch 
(rjjs  Se  a.7racnr]<;  crrp<mas  ^ye/xwv  rjv  6 
TroAe/xapxos).  The  sentences  following 
are  of  considerable  importance,  illus- 
trating the  motives  of  Cleisthenes  in 
his  famous  device  of  ostracism,  and 
the  mighty  impulse  which  was  imparted 
to  the  growth  of  democracy  by  the 
Persian  wars  :  "  Two  years  after  Mara- 
thon, the  people,  being  filled  with  con- 
fidence by  the  issue  of  that  battle,  first 
put  into  practice  the  law  of  ostracism, 
which  owed  its  origin  to  a  fear  of  the 
powerful  Athenian  houses.  .  .  .  And 
the  first  who  was  ostracised  was  a 
relative  of  Peisistratus — Hipparchus, 
son  of  Charmus.  It  was  principally 
on  his  account  that  Cleisthenes  had 
brought  in  this  law,  wishing  to  expel 
him  from  the  city.  For  the  Athenians 
allowed  the  tyrants'  friends,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  were  implicated 
in  their  crimes,  to  remain  in  the  city, 
displaying  here  that  clemency  which 
characterises  the  democracy.'1  We  have 


marked  the  last  words  in  italics,  as  a 
remarkable  testimony  from  a  distinctly 
unfavourable  witness  to  the  lenient 
and  humane  spirit  of  the  Athenian 
Demos  in  their  attitude  towards  the 
oligarchs.  We  know  already  from 
Xenophon  (philo-Laconian  and  anti- 
popular  as  he  was)  how  motives  of 
humanity  and  civil  prudence  triumphed 
over  a  most  natural  desire  for  ven- 
geance, when  the  democracy  was  re- 
stored after  the  bloody  rule  of  the 
Thirty.  We  know  also  how  far  other- 
wise the  aristocratic  houses  of  Athens 
conducted  themselves,  when  the  dis- 
astrous issue  of  a  foreign  war  placed 
the  people  at  their  mercy.  From 
Ephialtes  downwards  the  struggle  be- 
tween democrat  and  oligarch  was  a 
contest  of  the  tongue  against  the 
dagger,  of  free  speech  against  terrorism 
and  assassination.  We  add  one  more 
passage,  on  the  subject  of  Cleisthenes, 
which  confirms  the  judgment  of  Hero- 
dotus as  to  the  salutary  influence  of 
his  reforms.  A  short  sentence  in 
Aristotle  leads  us  distinctly  to  infer 
that  he  connected  the  growth  of  Athens 
with  the  development  of  her  democratic 
institutions.  She  advanced,  he  says, 
"  step  by  step  with  the  advance  of  de- 
mocracy." 

Much  valuable  information  is  given 
on  the  period  between  the  Persian 
wars  and  the  dictatorship  of  Pericles. 
We  have  here  only  space  to  summarize 
it.  We  note  especially  the  statement 
as  to  the  brief  revival  of  the  authority 
of  the  Areopagitic  Senate  after  the 
Persian  wars.  It  was  not  formally  re- 
invested with  authority  but  took  the  lead 
by  tacit  consent,  having  won  respect 
by  vigorous  and  patriotic  action  on  the 
occasion  of  the  battle  of  Salamis.  We 
are  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  policy  of  centralisation,  which  was 
the  very  core  of  the  democracy,  was 
instituted  by  Aristeides,  and  that  with 
him  began  that  system  of  quasi  state 
pauperage  which  was  afterwards  carried 
to  such  an  unbridled  extent.  The 
assertion  which  has  hitherto  been 
current,  that  Aristeides  admitted  all 
classes  to  the  archonship,  is  now  proved 
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to  be  erroneous.  The  fourth  class  of 
tho  Solonian  census  was  never  legally 
qualified,  though  in  practice  those 
who  belonged  to  it  were  admitted  in 
later  times.  It  has  been  usual  to 
associate  the  names  of  Pericles  and 
Ephialtes,  as  the  leaders  of  the  final 
attack  on  the  Areopagus.  Aristotle's 
narrative  makes  it  evident  that 
Pericles  does  not  come  into  prominence 
until  a  later  date.  The  description  of 
the  part  played  by  Themistocles  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Areopagus  might  be 
taken  to  confirm  the  doubts  which 
have  been  thrown  by  Mr.  Cox  in  his 
monograph  on  the  Athenian  Empire 
on  the  current  stories  respecting  the 
later  career  of  that  great  politician. 
Ai>  any  rate  it  is  certain  that  at  a  time 
when  Themistocles  has  commonly  been 
represented  as  residing  in  Persia  and 
engaged  in  infamous  intrigues  against 
the  liberties  of  his  country  he  was  still 
actively  employed  in  the  arena  of 
Athenian  politics.  The  policy  of 
Themistocles,  whose  essence  lay  in  the 
development  of  the  naval  resources  of 
Athens,  found  its  legitimate  successor 
in  Pericles,  whose  great  aim  was  to  make 
the  city  a  maritime  power.  The  cold 
comments  of  Aristotle  will  not  add  to  the 
reputation  of  the  greatest  of  Athenian 
statesmen.  Until  now  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  him  as  the 
"  Olympian  "  orator,  "  thundering,  and 
lightning,  and  setting  all  Hellas  by 
the  ears,"  who  "like  a  strong  runner 
distanced  all  rivals,  swift  of  utterance, 
01  whose  lips  Persuasion  sat,  charming 
all  hearers," — as  the  great  adminis- 
trator, holding  the  reins  of  office  with 
a  firm  yet  gentle  hand, — as  the  lover 
of  Aspasia,  and  the  enlightened  patron 
of  art.  Such  is  that  majestic  figure, 
as  it  is  revealed  to  us  by  Aristophanes, 
Eapolis,  Thucydides,  and  Plutarch. 
It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  all 
those  imposing  personal  traits  are 
banished  from  the  pages  of  Aristotle. 
Lot  us  hear  his  hard,  dry  tones  :  "  After 
this  Pericles  came  forward  as  a  leader 
of  the  people,  and  with  his  administra- 
tion the  democratical  character  of 
the  constitution  increased.  He  stripped 


the  Areopagus  of  some  of  its  privileges, 
and  developed  the  naval  ascendency  of 
Athens,  which  gave  the  masses  in- 
creased confidence  and  led  them  to  aim 
at  a  monopoly  of  political  power." 
The  attachment  of  those  hardy 
sailors  who  manned  the  fleet  to  the 
democracy,  and  the  aversion  which 
was  entertained  by  the  haughty  Eu- 
patrid  houses  against  the  "  rabble  of 
Peirseus  "  (6  VCLVTIKOS  o^Xos),  are  well 
known.  "Pericles  was  the  first  who 
gave  pay  to  the  dikasteries  (popular 
juries),  when  he  was  bidding  for  the 
favour  of  the  people  against  the  wealthy 
Cimon.  For  Cimon,  possessing  a 
princely  fortune  (rvpavviK^v  ova-Lav), 
not  only  performed  his  public  liturgies 
in  a  splendid  manner,  but  also  sup- 
ported many  of  the  people,  and  allowed 
any  one  who  belonged  to  his  own  tribe 
to  come  every  day  and  receive  what 
was  necessary  to  his  support,  and  left 
his  gardens  unfenced,  so  that  any  one 
who  chose  might  help  himself  to  the 
produce.  Now  Pericles,  whose  private 
resources  were  not  equal  to  such  an 
outlay,  introduced  the  custom  of  pay- 
ing the  dikasts,  which  some  say  re- 
sulted in  a  deterioration  in  the 
character  of  those  who  served  on  the 
juries."  We  must  not  omit  the 
characteristic  picture  of  Cleon,  haran- 
guing the  people,  bawling  abuse  and 
invective,  so  lost  to  decency  as  to 
mount  the  bema  in  his  leathern  apron. 
We  cannot  here  follow  Aristotle' s  nar- 
rative of  the  confused  and  tumultuous 
epoch  which  began  after  the  failure  of 
the  Sicilian  expedition.  Most  of  what  is 
interesting  in  his  Treatise  is  contained 
in  the  part  of  it  which  we  have  been 
considering.  But  great  as  is  the  value 
of  the  newly  discovered  work  of  Aris- 
totle in  marking  clearly  the  pro- 
gressive steps  in  the  growth  of  the 
Athenian  Constitution,  and  giving 
precision  to  our  knowledge  of  its 
details,  the  main  outline  of  the  story 
remains  where  it  was  left  by  the 
histories  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
ajid  Xenophon.  We  shall  hardly  be 
led  to  modify  the  views  previously 
entertained  with  regard  to  the  sudden 
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rise  of  a  Hellenic  city  of  by  no  means 
first-rate  importance  to  the  foremost 
rank  in  Hellas.  We  have  already 
tried  to  show  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  supposing  that  the  Athenians  were 
naturally  more  gifted  than  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen.  To  what,  then,  are 
we  to  attribute  their  undisputed  pre- 
eminence in  literature  and  art  1  Few, 
we  think,  will  venture  to  deny,  what 
is  distinctly  asserted  by  Herodotus 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  incidentally  con- 
firmed by  Aristotle — that  this  sudden 
and  unparalleled  development  was 
primarily  due  to  the  peculiar  freedom 
of  their  political  institutions.  Hither- 
to it  has  been  too  much  the  custom 
among  modern  historians  of  Greece  to 
import  into  their  writings  their  own 
political  sympathies  aud  antipathies. 
The  Tory  Mitford,  mistaking  stagna- 
tion for  stability,  views  with  peculiar 
complacency  the  inflexible  constitution 
of  Sparta.  The  Liberal  Grote  is  some- 
times carried  by  his  political  bias  into 
the  opposite  extreme.  It  would  be  an 
impertinence  on  our  part  to  say  any 
word  which  would  imply  a  depreciation 
of  the  labours  of  that  great  scholar 
and  thinker,  whose  value  every  earnest 
student  of  Greek  literature  must  ac- 
knowledge. Still,  with  the  .fullest 
recognition  of  his  services  to  learning, 
we  can  hardly  deny  that  in  some  in- 
stances, as  for  example  in  his  estimate 
of  the  blatant  demagogue  Cleon,  he 
carries  his  partiality  for  the  Athenian 
democracy  too  far.  Surely  it  is  time 
to  throw  aside  these  prejudices,  and  to 
recognise  that  the  democracy  of  Athens, 
though  certainly  no  model  for  a  politi- 
cal philosopher,  was  the  best  system 
which  could  have  been  devised  for 
giving  free  play  to  the  versatile  and 


many-sided  nature  of  the  Greek.  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  at  the  time 
when  the  history  of  Athens  begins  to 
be  best  known  to  us,  the  character  of 
her  citizens,  as  indeed  that  of  the 
Greeks  generally,  had  already  begun 
to  decline.  A  new  temper  was  intro- 
duced into  Greek  politics  by  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  and  from  that 
date  social  and  public  virtue  took  a 
downward  direction.  If  we  would 
know  what  Athens  was  in  her  prime, 
we  must  go  back  to  the  half  century 
which  lies  between  the  narrative  cf 
Herodotus  and  that  of  his  successor. 
Unhappily  that  era,  the  most  brilliant 
in  the  world's  history,  has  found  no  com- 
petent historian.  The  sole  trustworthy 
authority  on  the  subject  is  the  dismal 
epitome  in  the  first  book  of  Thucydides. 
Hence  it  has  followed  that  writers 
have  been  too  apt  to  attribute  to  the 
career  of  Athens  as  a  whole  vices  and 
follies  which  belong  exclusively  to  her 
declining  years.  Yet,  even  when  she 
has  begun  to  lose  the  sterner  virtues  of 
her  past,  intellectually  the  city  is  as 
great  as  ever.  To  this  period  we  owe 
that  "  bright  consummate  flower  "  of 
democracy,  the  Old  Comedy,  the  final 
and  triumphant  expression  of  Athenian 
life,  alike  in  its  splendid  freedom  and 
its  unbridled  licence.  And  though  the 
most  gifted  representative  of  the  Comic 
Drama  of  Athens  lavishes  all  his  wit 
for  the  purpose  of  casting  ridicule  on 
her  institutions,  we  must  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  it  was  to  those  very  in- 
stitutions that  he  owed  his  existence 
as  a  writer.  He  is  the  spoilt  darling 
of  democracy,  mocking  and  reviling 
the  genial  system  which  nursed  his 
powers  to  maturity. 

H.  L.  HAVELL. 
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A  MYSTERY   OF   OLD   GRAY'S   INN. 


ONE  gloomy  evening  towards  the 
end  of  November  a  gentleman  entered 
the  small  shop  of  a  stationer  and 
auctioneer  in  Chancery  Lane.  A 
white  mist  had  been  hanging  about 
the  town  all  day,  wrapping  the  narrow 
streets  in  a  dank  embrace  that 
caused  moisture  to  ooze  from  every 
wall  and  to  drip  from  every  projecting 
eave.  But  as  the  dusk  of  evening  came 
creeping  on,  this  chill  and  shadowy 
vapour  changed  into  a  thick  yellow  fog, 
and  then  object  after  object  became  en- 
gulfed in  the  gathering  darkness, — a 
darkness  little  dispelled  by  the  dim 
light  of  the  few  oil  lamps  slung  at  rare 
intervals  from  house  to  house,  whose 
smoky  flames  were  to-night  rendered 
still  more  dim  than  usual,  obscured  as 
they  were  by  the  heavy  fog  and  by  the 
slanting  veil  of  rain  that  began  to  fall 
with  slow  but  steady  persistency. 

As  ill-paved  as  they  were  ill-lighted, 
the  streets  in  this  quarter  of  the  great 
cily  were,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  not  only  disagreeable 
but  even  dangerous  to  traverse  after 
nightfall.  Few  -respectable  persons 
cai'ed  to  venture  on  foot  or  alone  into 
the  intricate  maze  of  lanes  and  alleys 
that  abutted  on  the  principal  thorough- 
fa]  -es,  for  less  than  a  hundred  years 
ago  these  narrow  and  tortuous  passages 
were  mostly  given  up  to  thieves 
and  cut-throats,  and  to  the  midnight 
roisterers  whose  savage  pranks  the 
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aged  watchmen  of  those  days  sought  to 
escape  from  rather  than  to  check. 

On  the  night  in  question  therefore 
the  best  class  of  shops  in  Chancery 
Lane  had  been  closed  when  the  darken- 
ing atmosphere  had  warned  their 
owners  that  the  nominal  day  was  over, 
and  at  length  even  the  necessitous  and 
hopeful  little  stationer  gave  up  all 
chance  of  a  stray  customer,  and,  leaving 
with  a  sigh  any  farther  inspection  of 
his  unsatisfactory  ledger,  prepared  to 
put  up  his  shutters  and  seek  some 
solace  for  slackness  of  trade  in  the 
warmth  of  his  tiny  back  parlour. 

He  was  stooping  beneath  his  counter, 
when  a  sharp  rap  on  it  caused  him  to 
start  up.  A  gentleman  had  entered 
unobserved,  and  was  standing  beside 
the  desk. 

"  You  let  chambers  in  Gray's  Inn,  I 
believe?"  inquired  the  new  comer. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  auctioneer  du- 
biously, "  I  do  not  in  a  general  way  let 
chambers  [he  had  never  let  any],  but  I 
know  a  great  deal  about  them,  and  can 
offer  you  as  good  a  choice  as  any  one  in 
the  neighbourhood." 

"Ah!  indeed,"  said  the  gentleman 
in  a  voice  as  chilly  as  the  weather ; 
adding,  after  a  moment's  pause  and  in 
a  dreamy  tone  as  if  he  had  been  think- 
ing of  something  else,  "  Have  you  any 
to  let  in  an  uninhabited  house  ? " 

"Well,  you  see,  sir,"  replied  the 
agent,  somewhat  puzzled  by  the  de- 
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mand,  "  gentlemen  who  don't  wish  for 
no  others  in  a  house  mostly  take  whole 
houses  and  not  chambers.  Gray's  Inn 
isn't  much  of  a  place  for  families. 
Chambers  come  expensive ;  so  our 
business  gentlemen  as  a  rule  find  two 
or  three  rooms  enough  for  their 
work." 

"  I  require,"  said  the  new  comer  in 
a  low,  almost  sepulchral  voice,  "  a  base- 
ment set,  and  two  or  three  rooms 
above ;  and  I  should  prefer  a  house 
where  there  are  no  other  inhabitants, 
or  at  any  rate  where  there  are  but 
few." 

Now  there  was  something  in  these 
inquiries  that  considerably  disturbed 
the  nervous  auctioneer.  The  customer's 
manner  of  speech  was  peculiar,  his  ap- 
pearance even  more  so.  He  had  re- 
moved his  hat,  disclosing  thereby  a 
singularly  pale  and  careworn  counten- 
ance. Dark  circles,  denoting  either 
severe  illness  or  much  study,  and  pos- 
sibly both,  surrounded  large  deep-set 
eyes  that  gleamed  with  strange  un- 
earthly fire  beneath  heavy  overhanging 
brows.  The  massive  square  chin  was 
closely  shaven.  The  hair  was  thrown 
back  from  the  lofty  forehead,  and,though 
now  wet  from  the  rain  that  had  fallen 
upon  it,  had  evidently  earlier  in  the  day 
been  carefully  dressed  and  powdered. 
The  whole  attire,  though  now  splashed 
and  muddy,  was  that  of  a  man  of  some 
position.  Nevertheless,  though  the 
garments  were  good  and  handsome, 
there  was  something  about  them,  both 
in  material  and  fashion,  that  was  not 
usual.  Still  more  unusual  was  his 
speech,  each  word  being  said  slowly  and 
distinctly  as  if  a  lesson  carefully  learned 
was  being  cautiously  repeated. 

"I  came  to  you,"  continued  the 
gentleman,  speaking  always  in  the 
same  deep  voice  and  with  the  same 
measured  accents,  "  because  your  shop 
being  a  small  one  you  have  probably  not 
much  business,  and  will  therefore  have 
more  leisure  to  attend  to  mine.  I  do 
not  seek  large  or  fashionable  rooms. 
In  this  noisy  town  I  wish  for  chambers 
that  are  secluded  and  therefore  quiet. 


Should  you  be  able  to  find  me  such  as 
I  desire,  I  am  willing  to  pay  you  double 
the  usual  commission.  To-day  is  Tues- 
day,— can  you  undertake  to  show  me 
such  chambers  as  I  have  described  on 
Friday?" 

Now  had  it  not  been  for  the  tempta- 
tion held  out  by  the  double  fee  it  is 
possible  the  auctioneer  might  have 
declined  this  commission.  Those  were 
days  of  anxiety  and  trouble,  when  all 
strangers  were  regarded  with  suspicion. 
There  was  treason  in  the  air,  and  to  the 
mass  of  the  people  the  very  name  of 
foreigner  signified  spy  or  Jacobin.  Mr. 
Kitway  was  timid  in  the  extreme,  and 
mentally  shuddered  at  such  ugly 
words  as  treason  and  traitors,  revolt  or 
revolution.  Not  only  the  British  Con- 
stitution, but  that  ancient  Inn  of  Court, 
the  venerable  Gray's  Inn  itself,  might 
be  shaken,  if  not  destroyed,  were  blood- 
thirsty foreigners  allowed  to  enter  such 
sacred  precincts.  The  more  Mr.  Kitway 
looked  at  his  new  customer,  the  longer 
he  listened  to  the  strange  voice,  the 
more  decided  became  his  trepidation 
and  his  dislike.  A  nervous  tremor 
came  over  him  each  time  he  met  those 
basilisk  eyes,  and  whenever  the  gentle- 
man drew  near  the  other  as  invariably 
retreated.  But  the  double  fee  was  a 
consideration  not  to  be  disregarded,  for 
the  little  man's  business  was  as  small 
as  himself,  and,  poor  fellow,  he  had  a 
sickly  wife  and  four  hungry  children, 
whose  ever  open  mouths  clamoured  for 
the  food  it  was  so  hard  to  provide.  To 
add  to  his  troubles  a  fifth  baby  was  now 
expected,  and  there  were  but  few  shil- 
lings in  the  till  wherewith  to  make 
preparations  for  the  new  comer,  or  to 
provide  the  ailing  mother  with  the 
comforts  she  sorely  needed. 

So  Mr.  Kitway  made  an  effort,  and 
overcoming  both  his  dislike  and  his  dis- 
trust, assured  his  client  he  would  be 
prepared  on  Friday  to  show  him  sundry 
chambers  in  the  quietest  parts  of  the 
Inn. 

"On  Friday,  then,"  repeated  the 
gentleman,  and  was  preparing  to  leave 
the  shop,  when  Mr.  Kitway,  drawing 
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out  his  day-book,  requested  to  know  the 
name  and  address  of  the  applicant. 

"  Quite  unnecessary,  quite  unneces- 
sary," returned  the  stranger  hurriedly. 
"  I  will  return  on  Friday  and  see  the 
rooms."  He  closed  the  door  hastily  as 
he  spoke,  and  in  another  instant  had 
disappeared  in  the  gloom  of  the  fog. 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Kitway 
betook  himself  to  the  best  agents  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  he  soon  found  that 
the  task  he  had  undertaken  was  no 
easy  one.  A  tenant  who  had  given 
neither  name  nor  address  was  not  likely 
to  be  favourably  received  by  either 
agents  or  owners  of  the  best  houses. 
Indeed  so  popular  was  this  then  cele- 
brated Inn  of  Court,  that  but  few  sets 
of  chambers  were  ever  vacant.  Yainly 
did  Mr.  Kitway  address  himself  to 
overy  agent  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  no 
isuch  rooms  as  he  required  could  be 
found.  Wearied  with  his  long  walk, 
wearied  from  his  fruitless  exertions, 
provoked  with  himself  for  having 
wasted  so  much  time  on  a  bootless 
errand,  he  at  length  abandoned  farther 
search  and  turned  his  steps  home- 
ward. 

The  fog  still  hung  heavy  over  the 
town  although  the  sun  had  been  mak- 
ing many,  and  mostly  unsuccessful, 
efforts  to  pierce  the  dense  atmosphere. 
3>ut  between  sun  and  fog  the  weather 
was  close  and  oppressive,  so  the  vexed 
and  heated  little  man  halted  for  a 
moment  in  Field  Court,  and  leaning 
against  the  great  gates  that  closed  the 
entrance  to  the  gardens,  took  off  his 
hat  and  wiped  his  fevered  brow.  As 
ho  did  so,  one  of  the  shabby  old  women 
who  haunt  the  purlieus  of  colleges, 
I]  ins  of  Court  and  other  bachelor 
residences,  issued  from  an  opposite 
house. 

"  Deary  me,  Mr.  Kitway,  but  you 
d( » look  warm  this  nasty  close  morning. 
What  have  you  been  a-doin'  of,  to  get 
yourself  in  such  a  pother  1 " 

"I've  been  and  gone  and  walked 
myself  pretty  nigh  off  my  legs,  Mrs. 
Mimms  ;  that's  what  I've  been  a-doin' 
of.  and  a  fool  I  am  for  my  pains. 


That's  about  it,"  returned  the  provoked 
auctioneer,  polishing  his  face  and  head 
until  they  absolutely  shone  again  from 
the  violence  of  the  friction.  "  If  you 
want  to  look  at  a  born  fool,  look  at 
me,  Mrs.  Mimms,  trudging  about 
for  nigh  upon  four  hours,  knocking 
at  folks'  doors,  and  leaving  them 
larfin'  like  mad  for  hunting  about 
Gray's  Inn  for  an  uninhabited  house." 

"What's  that  you're  a-sayin',  Mr. 
Kitway  1  An  uninhabited  house? 
Why,  I  know  a  house  that's  just  ex- 
actly that — leastways  only  one  man  and 
two  ghosts,  or  one  ghost  and  two  men 
live  in  it,  so  to  speak." 

"  Well,  now,  if  that  ain't  curious  ! 
Here  have  I  been  hunting  high  and 
low  all  for  nothing,  and  then  the  first 
word  you  say  tells  me  what  I  want. 
Come  along,  there's  a  good  soul,  and 
show  it  to  me  this  instant  minute." 

"  Well,  but,  Mr.  Kitway,  it's  an  un- 
common nasty  house." 

"  It's  an  uncommon  nasty  man  as 
wants  it,"  retorted  Mr.  Kitway,  turn- 
ing round  to  look  into  the  gardens  as 
he  spoke.  As  he  did  so  he  started 
violently. 

"  Bless  my  soul !  "  he  ejaculated  in 
considerable  confusion  and  even  alarm, 
"  if  the  gentleman  isn't  sitting  there 
under  Lord  Bacon's  tree.  He  must 
have  heard  every  word  I've  said  !  " 

"  Matthew  Kitway,"  said  Mrs. 
Mimms  with  much  severity,  "I'm 
ashamed  o'  you.  I'm  right  down 
ashamed  o'  you  !  Though  it's  so  early, 
you're  in  liquor.  Can't  you  see  them 
gates  is  locked,  and  not  a  soul  in  them 
gardens  1  There  ain't  nobody  under 
that  there  tree,  nor  can't  be  neither. 
I  always  took  you  for  an  uncommon 
steady  good  sort  o'  man,  Matthew 
Kitway,  and  though  a  poor  suffering 
crittur  like  me  is  forced  to  take  a  drop 
sometimes  to  keep  the  cold  out  and  the 
life  in  my  poor  legs,  there's  no  call  for 
your  being  taken  like  that  at  this 
time  o'  day." 

The  abashed  Mr.  Kitway  took 
another  turn  with  the  handkerchief  at 
his  head  and  face,  including  his  eyes 
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this  time  in  the  energetic  friction. 
When  after  this  vigorous  process  he 
looked  again  at  the  tree,  he  perceived 
clearly  that  no  one  was  there,  although 
he  fancied  he  could  distinguish  the 
figure  of  a  tall  man  retreating  towards 
the  steps  at  the  farther  extremity  of 
the  gardens.  He  took  good  care,  how- 
ever, not  to  mention  this  fact  to  Mrs. 
Mimms. 

"  I  suppose  I'm  a  bit  nervous  and 
upset,"  said  he  apologetically.  "  I've 
been  up  pretty  well  all  night.  The 
poor  missus  gets  worse  and  worse  every 
day,  so  what  with  that,  and  the  four 
children  having  the  whooping  cough, 
it  isn't  much  sleep  as  I  gets." 

"  Such  is  the  joys  o*  matrimony," 
remarked  Mrs.  Mimms  philosophically. 
"  Them  as  undertakes  it  must  put  up 
with  the  ill-conwenience,  for  them  as 
marries  does  it  for  better  for  worse, 
and  with  us  poor  folk  it  allers  seems 
to  me  there's  a  deal  more  worse  than 
better  about  the  business.  But  come 
along  now,  and  have  a  look  at  this 
house,  for  I've  something  else  to  do 
besides  havering  here." 

So  saying  Mrs.  Mimms  turned  out 
of  Field  Court,  passed  through  the 
narrow  passage,  or  rather  paved  yard, 
of  Gray's  Inn  Place,  and  then  skirting 
the  gardens  entered  the  broad  quiet 
street  called  Raymond's  Buildings. 
Here  the  tall  dark  brick  houses  were 
stately  and  handsome,  and  the  situa- 
tion was  remarkably  pleasant,  for  the 
windows  on  one  side  looked  upon  the 
beautiful  gardens.  Entering  one  of 
these  houses  Mrs.  Mimms  ascended  the 
stairs  more  swiftly  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  lady  of  her  size 
and  years,  and  then  turning  a  key  in 
a  door  of  an  upper  story  motioned 
Mr.  Kitway  to  enter. 

"I'll  sit  down  here  while  you  look 
about  you,"  said  she.  "  The  staircase 
is  steep  and  my  legs  ain't  long,  nor  is 
my  breath  what  it  used  to  be." 

Mr.  Kitway  entered,  opened  the 
shutters  and  looked  about  him.  The 
rooms  were  spacious  and  would  have 
been  cheerful,  had  not  the  light  been 


obscured  not  only  by  the  branches  of 
the  trees  that  grew  too  closely  before 
the  windows,  but  by  the  windows  them- 
selves being  dim  with  dust  and  dirt. 
Dust  lay  thick  upon  floor,  cornice,  and 
every  projecting  ledge,  and  the  air  was 
heavy  besides  with  the  faint  musty 
smell  invariably  found  in  places  long 
untenanted  and  neglected.  The  old 
boards  creaked  unpleasantly  beneath 
the  auctioneer's  nervous  footsteps,  and 
odd  little  noises  came  whispering 
mysteriously  through  every  keyhole, 
and  between  every  interstice  of  the 
mouldering  woodwork.  Mr.  Kitway 
therefore  hurriedly  completed  his  in- 
spection and  hastened  to  rejoin  Mrs. 
Mimms,  rubbing  his  hands  with  much 
apparent  satisfaction  at  having  been 
so  far  successful  in  his  search. 

"  Now  for  the  chambers  below," 
said  he  cheerfully  to  his  conductress, 
who  did  not  however  say  much  in  reply 
to  his  eulogiums  on  the  rooms  they  had 
left.  "  Now  for  those  in  the  basement, 
and  we  shall  be  suited  to  a  T." 

The  basement  chambers  were  not  so 
satisfactory  as  those  above  ;  they  were 
dark,  damp,  and  mouldy,  with  a  strong 
odour  of  rats  and  distinct  proofs  of 
blackbeetles.  Still  the  little  man 
thought  that  the  quiet  and  seclusion 
would  compensate  in  his  strange  cus- 
tomer's eyes  for  these  small  discom- 
forts, and  taking  a  grateful  farewell 
of  his  guide  he  proceeded  homewards 
fairly  satisfied  with  his  morning's 
work. 

Bad  as  the  weather  had  been  on  the 
previous  occasion,  it  was  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  storm  of  wind  and 
rain  that  raged  when  the  stranger  pre- 
sented himself  on  the  ensuing  Friday 
evening  at  Mr.  Kitway 's  shop.  That 
nervous  little  man  had  indulged  in  the 
hope  that  so  formidable  a  tempest 
might  induce  the  Unknown  to  defer 
his  visit.  But  no;  on  the  day  and 
at  the  hour  agreed  upon  the  shop- 
bell  tinkled,  and  the  customer  again 
appeared. 

"  You  have  succeeded  ? "  he  inquired, 
speaking  in  that  cold,  calm,  and  passion- 
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less  voice,  whose  tones  had  already 
produced  so  unpleasant  an  effect  on  the 
nerves  of  the  timid  auctioneer.  This 
time  the  effect  was  even  more  disagree- 
able than  before  ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing so  commanding  in  the  accents  of 
that  quiet  voice  that  although  Mr. 
Kitway  had  in  his  own  mind  prepared 
sundry  propositions  with  a  view  of 
remitting  the  visit  of  inspection  to  a 
more  favourable  moment,  he  now 
lacked  courage  to  mention  them,  and 
felt  himself  compelled  to  obey  without 
farther  comment. 

"  We  will  go  at  once,"  said  the  Un- 
known. 

Mr.  Kitway  hurriedly  put  on  his 
overcoat,  and  took  down  his  hat  from 
its  peg. 

"  You  have  a  lantern  1 " 

Mr.  Kitway  dived  into  the  kitchen, 
and  returned  with  the  article  in  ques- 
tion. 

"The  keys?" 

"  I  have  them,"  shortly  replied  the 
usually  loquacious  auctioneer;  but  some- 
how he  was  conscious  his  own  will  had 
faded  away,  and  he  could  but  obey  his 
queer  customer  in  every  respect. 

Without  more  words  the  gentleman 
opened  the  door  and  passed  into  the 
street.  Through  mud,  wind  and  rain 
the  strange  pair  plodded  on.  In  such 
weather  scarce  a  soul  was  abroad  ;  not 
a  human  being  could  be  seen  in  the 
whole  length  of  Raymond's  Buildings, 
ind  not  a  light  gleamed  from  one  of 
its  windows.  The  quiet  in  the  street 
below  was  deathlike  ;  but  high  over- 
aead  the  branches  of  the  trees  could 
be  heard  creaking  wildly  as  they  were 
::ossed  to  and  fro  by  the  fitful  violence 
of  the  gale.  A  dismal  welcome  to  a 
new  dwelling  ! 

On  arriving  at  their  destination, 
one  of  the  last  houses  in  the  row,  they 
i  ound  that  a  couple  of  dim  lamps  hang- 
ing in  cressets  on  the  walls  partially 
lessened  the  obscurity  of  the  staircase. 
.Having  mounted  to  the  upper  story 
?£r.  Kitway  hurriedly  put  the  key  into 
1  he  lock,  eager  to  introduce  the  intend- 
i  ng  tenant  to  his  new  abode ;  he  was 


in  fact  desperately  anxious  to  get  the 
business  over,  and  to  escape  to  the 
safety  and  warmth  of  his  own  fireside. 
The  fierce  roaring  of  the  wind  and  the 
dismal  rushing  of  the  rain  had  already 
shaken  the  little  courage  with  which 
nature  had  endowed  him,  and  he  was 
now  fairly  scared  by  the  darkness 
and  lonesomeness  of  the  desolate 
house. 

Scarcely  had  they  entered  the  cham- 
bers than  a  sharp  gust  of  wind  caused 
the  door  to  close  suddenly  behind  them, 
while  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder  broke 
right  over  the  house,  making  it  shake 
to  its  very  foundations.  At  the  same 
instant  a  stream  of  lightning  filled  the 
room  with  blue  and  lurid  light,  and 
falling  full  upon  the  face  of  the  Un- 
known, it  cast  so  terrible  and  ghastly  a 
pallor  upon  every  feature  that  timid 
Mr.  Kitway  was  completely  overcome 
In  overpowering  terror  he  staggered 
back  against  the  wall,  letting  the  lan- 
tern fall  from  his  hand  with  another 
startling  crash. 

"  Lor-a-mercy,  sir  !  "  said  the  poor 
little  fellow  struggling  to  regain  his 
composure.  "I  humbly  begs  your 
pardon,  but  I  really  thought  your 
honour  was  the  devil.  I  hope  your 
honour  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  take 
in  mentioning  the  likeness." 

"No  apologies  I  beg,"  replied  the 
stranger,  speaking  with  his  usual  chill 
composure.  "  No  doubt,"  added  he, 
with  a  low  scornful  laugh  that  in- 
finitely increased  his  companion's  ter- 
ror, "the  resemblance  is  flattering, 
and  I  appreciate  the  compliment. 
These  rooms  will  suit  me.  Should  the 
basement  do  as  well  I  will  take 
the  chambers,  or  indeed  the  whole 
house." 

Now  it  had  been  disagreeable  to  go 
up  stairs,  but  it  was  far  more  so  to 
have  to  inspect  the  lower  rooms,  where 
Mr.  Kitway  knew  that  there  were 
myriads  of  blackbeetles,  and  feared  not 
only  rats  but  ghosts.  However,  there 
was  no  help  for  it ;  the  stranger  meant 
to  go,  and  go  they  .did. 

Most    ghostly   and    uninviting    did 
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these  underground  places  appear  when 
the  door  was  opened.  At  least  half  a 
dozen  huge  rats  scudded  off  to  as  many 
holes,  while  the  floor  was  absolutely 
blackened  by  the  swarms  of  beetles 
that  were  crawling  over  it.  But  of 
neither  rats  nor  of  insects  did  the  in- 
tending tenant  take  much  heed.  The 
thickness  of  the  walls,  the  strength  of 
beams,  the  size  and  construction  of 
the  chimneys  were  the  object  of  his 
closest  and  most  careful  scrutiny. 
After  an  examination  that  to  the  mis- 
erable auctioneer  appeared  to  have 
lasted  hours,  the  gentleman  declared 
himself  satisfied,  and  demanded  the 
name  of  the  agent. 

On  returning  again  to  the  street 
Mr.  Kitway  once  more  ventured  to 
ask  the  name  and  address  of  his  cus- 
tomer, but  the  latter  either  did  not 
hear,  or  gave  no  heed  to  the  question. 
He  placed  a  guinea  in  the  hand  of  the 
auctioneer  saying,  "  For  the  trouble 
you  have  already  had.  Should  I  ar- 
range satisfactorily  with  the  agents 
you  will  receive  your  commission  with 
the  extra  fee  I  mentioned." 

He  drew  his  cloak  closely  around 
him  as  he  spoke,  and  in  another  min- 
ute disappeared,  or,  as  Mr.  Kitway 
expressed  it,  faded  away  in  the 
gloom. 

Comforted  by  the  consciousness  of 
the  golden  coin  safely  deposited  in  a 
secure  pocket  Mr.  Kitway  made  the 
best  of  his  way  home,  the  lantern  being 
eminently  useful  in  showing  him  the 
numerous  holes  and  deep  pools  of  mud 
that  made  walking  a  matter  of  some 
danger. 

After  this  days4  and  weeks  passed, 
and  he  heard  no  more  either  of 
the  chambers  or  of  their  proposed 
tenant.  He  received  the  promised  fee, 
and  that  fact,  combined  with  the 
arrival  of  many  workpeople,  made  him 
conclude  they  had  been  taken.  Never- 
theless he  was  still  unacquainted  with 
the  name  of  his  client,  nor  could  he 
learn  anything  respecting  him.  It  was 
irritating,  it  was  mortifying.  The  in- 
quiries he  from  time  to  time  ventured  to 


make  were  fruitless  ;  the  workpeople 
employed  were  foreigners,  strange, 
stern  men  with  gleaming  eyes  and 
great  beards,  who  either  did  not  know, 
or  professed  not  to  know,  anything.  All 
Mr.  Kitway  could  ascertain  was,  that 
innumerable  wires,  enclosed  in  metal 
or  other  pipes,  were  hung  in  and  about 
the  walls  of  the  various  rooms.  Even 
these  were  at  length  finished,  and  ap- 
peared in  perfect  order.  The  rooms 
were  furnished  ;  precautions  had  been 
taken  against  the  inroads  of  rats  and 
blackbeetles :  all  was  ready  for  the 
arrival  of  the  new  tenant.  But  he  did 
not  come;  the  expected  master  did  not 
appear.  Mrs.  Mimms  was  occasionally 
sent  to  dust  and  clean,  but  she  could 
tell  nothing  to  curious  neighbours,  for 
there  was  nothing  to  tell. 

Then  long  before  curiosity  was  satis- 
fied rumours  arose,  ugly  rumours  that 
were  circulated  with  bated  breath. 
Doubtless  this  unknown  tenant  who 
so  strangely  held  himself  aloof  was  a 
spy,  a  political  spy,  even  now  in  prison 
probably  for  heinous  offences  against 
the  Government.  Already  did  Mr. 
Kitway  quake  with  fear  lest  his  con- 
nection with  such  a  wretch  should  be 
established ;  when  one  day  without 
warning,  without  saying  whence  he 
had  come  or  how  he  had  come,  the 
strange  customer  was  established  in 
Raymond's  Buildings, — he  and  his 
servant.  And  this  servant  proved  to 
be  even  more  alarming  than  his  re- 
served and  mysterious  master.  He 
was  a  being  stricken  by  misfortune, 
deformed  and  dumb.  It  was  asserted 
that  he  had  no  tongue,  but  his  hearing 
was  perfect,  and  when  angered  he 
would  utter  a  low  growl  like  that  of  a 
wild  animal.  It  may  be  imagined  the 
terror  he  excited  among  the  hordes 
of  children  that  swarmed  in  this  poor 
neighbourhood,  especially  as  when 
irritated  his  eyes  would  flash  with  a 
rage  that  bordered  on  insanity. 

Master  and  man  therefore  were 
equally  disliked  and  equally  shunned. 
Little  however  did  either  heed  dislike 
or  avoidance.  They  sufficed  for  each 
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other,  though  what  might  be  the  bond 
that  bound  them  together  none  knew. 
They  were  never  seen  together.  No 
one  had  ever  penetrated  into  their 
dwelling.  Neither  visitor  nor  letter 
came  there,  nor  were  the  bells  so 
carefully  arranged  ever  heard  to  ring. 
What  could  be  the  employment  that 
engrossed  their  days  1 

But  what  was  the  employment  of 
the  nights  1  Whoever  had  sufficient 
courage  to  linger  xlear  that  gloomy 
basement  might  have  heard  strange 
sounds  during  the  night,  especially  at 
those  times  when  storms  of  wind  or 
rain  deadened  other  noises.  Then  did 
uhe  strange  tenant  and  his  man  appear 
busily  occupied.  A  pungent  and  un- 
pleasant smell  of  chemical  preparations 
would  then  filter  through  the  interstices 
of  the  doors,  closely  fitting  though  they 
were,  while  vivid  streams  of  light 
would  flash  through  them  accompanied 
by  the  faint  tinkle  of  metals  struck 
together,  and  followed  by  low  moans, 
or  by  sobs  both  grievous  and  heart- 
rending, as  if  wrung  from  some  crea- 
ture in  mortal  pain.  What  could  these 
things  mean1? 

There  was  but  one  other  dweller  in 
this  apparently  deserted  house.  The 
;  ittics  were  occupied  by  a  poor  student, 
a  young  fellow  whose  whole  soul  was 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  law.  Rarely 
was  his  mind  free  from  the  care  of 
unravelling  some  knotty  and  abstruse 
point  of  his  difficult  prof  ession.  Little 
lie  thought  or  cared  of  those  who  might 
he  dwelling  beneath  the  same  roof  as 
]  limself . 

The  other  rooms  bore  an  evil  reputa- 
1  ion,  as  Mrs.  Mimms  had  hinted  to  Mr. 
Xitway.  A  wretched  man,  exhausted 
by  too  much  study,  heart-sickened  by 
iailure,  overwhelmed  by  the  drear 
solitude  of  a  lonely  and  hopeless  life, 
had  here  destroyed  himself.  For  two 
days  his  door  had  been  closed,  and  had 
.^o  remained  unheeded,  for  there  were 
none  to  care  for  the  solitary  and 
]  >overty-stricken  creature.  On  the  third 
( lay  the  lock  was  forced,  and  then  the 
horrified  spectators  shrank  back  in 


affright,  for  directly  facing  them  was 
the  miserable  suicide,  who,  with  staring 
eyes  and  tongue  half  bitten  through, 
was  hanging  from  the  post  of  his  own 
bed.  Ever  after  did  the  unquiet  spirit 
haunt  those  ill-omened  chambers ;  and 
though  many  tenants  had  essayed  to 
occupy  them,  none  would  long  remain, 
for  mocking  laughs  came  from  the  place 
where  the  dreadful  deed  had  been  com- 
mitted, while  unearthly  whispers  and 
heart-broken  sighs  banished  all  hope  of 


Severe  were  the  strictures  passed  by 
Mrs.  Mimms  on  this  unhappy  ghost. 
"  Give  me,"  said  the  worthy  soul, 
"  good,  solid  flesh  and  blood.  A  wooden 
leg  is  a  nat'ral  infirmity  and  so  must 
be  put  up  with,  but  who  wants  the 
thread-paper  insides  of  people  who 
choose  to  go  out  of  the  world  for  their 
own  convenience  ?  If  they've  no  call  to 
stop  here,  why  do  they  come  back  when 
their  company  is  not  requested  ?  Live 
and  let  live  is  my  motter,  and  if  you 
ain't  alive  yourself,  why  go  and  worrit 
them  as  is1?  For  I've  never  heard 
tell,"  concluded  Mrs.  Mimms  trium- 
phantly, "  that  a  ghost  ever  gave  no- 
think  to  nobody."  Such  powerful 
arguments  were  unanswerable,  and 
henceforward  Mrs.  Mimms'  mysterious 
headshakings  and  gloomy  mutterings 
were  accepted  as  indisputable  evidences 
against  the  unknown  tenant  and  his 
servant. 

But  before  long  far  more  pressing 
anxieties  led  to  their  being  forgotten. 

These  were  troubled  times.  The 
expenses  of  a  long  war  had  im- 
poverished the  country,  and  rumours 
of  still  heavier  taxation  agitated  and 
alarmed  all  classes.  Trade  was  at  a 
low  ebb,  and  agricultural  prospects 
were  grievously  depressed.  A  cold 
spring  had  been  followed  by  an  ex- 
ceptionally dry  summer.  All  too  late 
to  save  the  parched  and  thirsty  crops 
rain  ultimately  fell  with  tropical  vio- 
lence, and  was  succeeded  by  a  heat  that 
would  have  been  wealth  at  an  earlier 
season.  Now  it  did  but  draw  dank  and 
noisome  vapours  from  the  steaming 
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earth.  Pestilence  was  brooding  over 
the  land,  and  soon  was  heard  the  voice 
of  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children. 
Gaunt  Famine  had  long  held  sway  in 
the  squalid  courts  and  ill-drained 
streets  around  Gray's  Inn,  and  soon 
his  partner,  fell  Disease,  came  to  claim 
the  victims  already  weakened  by  hun- 
ger and  privation. 

Now  in  these  hours  of  suffering  did 
the  strange  tenant  awaken  from  his 
lethargy,  and  with  no  scanty  liberality 
give  generous  aid.  Nevertheless  such 
aid  was  partial  and  eccentric,  and 
though  abundantly  bestowed  upon 
children  and  young  people,  for  the 
aged  he  had  no  sympathy.  Besides,  he 
and  his  servant  alike  inspired  both 
terror  and  aversion,  so  gruesome  was 
the  aspect  of  the  mute,  so  stern  and 
pitiless  were  the  regulations  and  treat- 
ment of  the  master.  His  medical  skill 
was  no  doubt  great,  but  his  remedies 
were  strange,  and  he  brooked  neither 
disobedience  nor  remonstrance.  Thus 
his  abundant  gifts  of  medicine,  wine, 
and  even  luxuries,  were  received  un- 
gratefully and  regarded  with  suspicion. 

More  and  more  sultry  did  the  weather 
become,  until  towards  the  end  of  August 
the  heat  seemed  to  have  culminated  in 
intensity.  The  a.tmosphere  was  heavy 
and  stagnant.  Not  a  breath  of  air  to 
bring  relief  to  the  gasping  inhabitants 
of  the  narrow  unsavoury  streets.  A 
sickening  vapour  hung  about  most  of 
the  houses,  and  a  faint  nauseous  smell, 
as  of  decaying  vegetation,  told  again 
the  oft-repeated  tale  why  fever  and 
death  are  the  constant  attendants  on 
poverty,  dirt,  and  neglect  of  all  sanitary 
precautions. 

Poor  Mr.  Kitway  stood  within  his 
shop  jaded  and  weary.  From  the  little 
back  parlour  came  the  feeble  cries  of 
a  sickly  infant,  mingled  with  the  faint 
drone  of  Mrs.  Kitway 's  voice  as  she 
tried  to  lull  the  child  to  sleep.  On  those 
doorsteps  that  he  ever  essayed  to  keep 
respectable  the  other  children  were 
enjoying  violent  skirmishes  amongst 
themselves,  varied  by  occasional  en- 
counters with  similarly  minded  warlike 


boys.  It  was  too  hot  to  chastise  the 
rioters ;  it  was  too  depressing  to  work 
longer  at  his  books.  He  would  seek 
comfort  in  asking  payment  of  a  little 
bill ;  the  few  shillings  so  obtained 
would  relieve  his  mind ;  a  cool  shady 
court  might  relieve  his  body.  And  so 
off  he  started,  little  heeding  the  threat- 
ening weather. 

For  a  storm  was  now  indeed  coming. 
Lower  and  lower  were  the  lurid  clouds 
descending  over  the  half  stifled  town, 
pressing  around  it,  and  darkening  it 
as  if  with  closing  curtains.  In  Gray's 
Inn  gardens  not  a  leaf  stirred,  limp 
and  shrivelled  they  hung  half  dead 
upon  the  trees.  The  birds  wheeled  un- 
easily to  and  fro  with  quick,  anxious 
chirps.  They  knew  some  sinister  in- 
fluence was  abroad,  but  at  length  even 
their  twitterings  ceased.  Nature  be- 
came ominously  silent.  Even  the  roll 
of  carts  and  carriages  fell  on  the  ear 
with  a  strangely  muffled  sound,  so  sub- 
dued was  the  habitual  roar  of  the  great 
capital  beneath  the  weight  of  the 
mighty  disturbance  that  was  approach- 
ing. Occasional  mutterings  of  distant 
thunder  could  be  heard,  but  remote 
and  broken,  as  if  coming  from  some 
immense  distance.  Mr.  Kitway  fairly 
gasped  for  breath  as  he  plodded 
slowly  onwards.  The  atmosphere  was 
so  charged  with  electricity  that  the 
very  air  was  absorbed  by  the  heated 
pavements  and  houses,  till  at  last,  when 
the  sun  became  obscured  by  the  gather- 
ing clouds,  he  paused  in  doubt  whether 
he  had  not  best  return. 

Even  as  he  paused  a  roar  of  thunder 
like  the  shock  of  heavy  artillery  burst 
over  his  head,  and  a  stream  of  forked 
lightning  filled  the  street  with  its  blue 
and  livid  glare.  Half  blinded,  and 
wholly  overwhelmed  with  terror,  Mr. 
Kitway  staggered  to  the  nearest  door- 
way, and  in  his  panic  crouched  down 
beneath  the  narrow  shelter  of  its  por- 
tico. The  long  threatening  storm  had 
come,  and  had  come  in  all  its  might  of 
terrific  power.  The  roll  of  thunder 
was  incessant,  and  each  stream  of 
lightning  was  followed  by  the  rattle  of 
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falling  chimneys,  the  crash  of  stricken 
tiees,  and  the  screams  of  terrified 
women  and  children. 

Suddenly,  high  above  the  roar  of 
contending  elements,  piercing  through 
all  other  noises,  came  a  wild  and  mad- 
dened yell.  Once  again  it  rose,  and 
yot  again.  None  but  a  tortured  human 
being  could  have  uttered  that  shriek 
of  deadly  agony. 

Forgetful  of  his  own  terror,  the 
good  little  auctioneer  rushed  to  aid. 
He  could  not  hear  such  sounds  un- 
moved. Others  joined  him.  In  a  few 
seconds  they  were  at  Raymond's 
Buildings.  Again  the  cry  arose,  but 
this  time  fainter,  weaker,  with  the  sob 
of  expiring  life.  It  came  from  the 
area  chambers  belonging  to  the  strange 
tenant.  The  door  was  fastened  ;  but 
those  who  had  now  arrived  were  re- 
solved to  enter.  Fiercely  they  beat 
upon  the  panels  ;  loudly  they  demanded 
admittance.  Their  calls  were  unheeded. 
All  was  quiet  within,  with  the  silence 
of  death.  Was  he  who  had  so  suffered 
indeed  dead  ?  Those  without  resolved 
to  know.  With  increased  violence  they 
struck  the  door.  At  length  a  slight 
tinkling  noise  was  heard,  as  if  metal 
substances  were  being  cautiously 
moved.  Slow  steps  approached.  The 
lock  was  turned,  and  the  unknown 
tenant  stood  before  them.  His  satur- 
nine countenance  was  pale  to  lividness, 
bui)  in  his  deep-set,  brilliant  eyes  there 
shone  a  strange  and  unnatural  joy,  and 
around  his  stern  mouth  there  hovered 
a  grim  smile. 

'•  Will  you  inform  me,  gentlemen, 
why  ycu  thus  invade  my  privacy  1 " 
said  the  Stranger  in  his  customary 
grave  and  composed  manner.  "It 
seems  that  for  some  reason  you  wish 
to  enter.  Pray  do  so,  although  your 
visit  is  inopportune,  for  my  servant 
has  met  with  an  accident." 

The  gloomy  day  made  the  gloomy 
room  still  more  sombre  of  aspect,  and 
what  little  light  might  have  found  its 
way  in  was  shut  out  by  closely-drawn 
blii  ds,  nevertheless  there  was  sunicient 
to  enable  those  who  entered  to  per- 


ceive a  figure  stretched  upon  an  oppo- 
site couch,  a  figure  that  shocked  and 
startled  them  with  both  fear  and  horror. 
It  was  the  unhappy  mute  ;  and  so 
rigidly  motionless  did  he  lie  that,  but 
for  a  rare  convulsive  movement,  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  life 
had  already  departed.  His  master's 
cloak  had  been  thrown  over  him,  and 
his  head  and  face  were  only  partially 
visible ;  but  the  eyes  of  the  spectators 
fixed  at  once  with  horrified  intensity 
upon  a  ghastly  wound  in  the  neck,  from 
which  the  blood  was  rapidly  welling. 
The  dreadful  stream  had  flowed  down 
upon  the  floor,  forming  a  dark  and 
hideous  pool,  into  which  the  crimson 
drops  were  falling  fast  and  heavily. 

For  a  second  the  new  comers  were 
petrified  by  the  shocking  sight ;  then 
one  of  them  started  forward  to  the 
side  of  the  sufferer.  "  Merciful  Hea- 
ven, man  !  "  he  cried,  "are  you  doing 
nothing  to  staunch  this  deadly  wound  1 
This  poor  wretch  is  dying  from  loss  of 
blood  !  "  Even  as  he  spoke  he  hurried- 
ly endeavoured  to  check  the  flow  of 
blood  by  drawing  together  the  sides  of 
the  terrible  gash. 

"  Quick,  quick,"  he  again  cried 
eagerly,  "a  surgeon!  Let  some  one 
seek  a  surgeon  without  more  loss  of 
time." 

But  the  Unknown  had  now  ap- 
proached his  servant,  and  was  bending 
over  him  with  an  expression  of  anxious 
care, — an  expression  of  loving  as  well 
as  of  anxious  care,  though  strange 
gleams  of  pleasure  mingled  with  this 
anxiety,  singular  enough  on  a  counten- 
ance usually  so  calm  and  impassive. 
When,  however,  he  heard  these  words 
he  raised  himself  to  his  full  height. 

"  Stay  !  "  he  said  with  commanding 
dignity  to  the  man  who  was  preparing 
to  leave  the  room.  "  No  surgeon  is 
required.  I  myself  understand  the 
art.  My  poor  fellow's  blood  has  been  al- 
lowed to  flow  to  relieve  his  brain.  It 
is  now  time  to  dress  the  wound."  So 
saying  he  quietly  put  aside  the  first 
speaker.  With  the  skilled  hand  of  a 
practised  surgeon  he  drew  the  cut  to- 
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gether,  applied  the  dressings  that  lay 
ready  on  a  neighbouring  table,  then 
covered  the  throat  with  a  thick  poul- 
tice of  moist  and  cooling  leaves. 

k<  An  accident  has  befallen  him,"  he 
continued,  calmly  turning  to  the 
astonished  bystanders,  and  as  he  did 
so  glancing  casually  at  a  mass  of 
broken  glass  that  lay  scattered  around. 
"  But  no  great  harm  has  been  done," 
he  added,  as  he  proceeded  to  administer 
with  the  utmost  caution  some  reviving 
drops  to  the  injured  man. 

The  poor  fellow  opened  his  eyes  and 
looked  with  fond  affection  into  his 
master's  face.  His  pale  lips  sought  to 
kiss  the  hand  that  was  ministering  to 
him;  then  they  parted,  and  with  an 
unearthly  rattle  in  the  throat  he 
uttered  some  hideous  inarticulate 
sounds,  more  resembling  the  cries  of  a 
stricken  animal  than  the  words  of  a 
human  voice.  Then  sinking  back,  he 
lapsed  again  into  partial  unconscious- 
ness. 

Tears  stood  in  the  cold,  hard  eyes  of 
his  master;  but  as  he  heard  this 
frightful  effort  at  speech,  a  gleam  of 
inexpressible  delight  passed  over  his 
stern  and  saturnine  countenance. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  turning  once 
more  to  those  around,  "I  must  beg 
you  will  at  once  leave  us.  I  thank 
you  for  your  sympathy  and  intended 
help,  but  the  reason,  perhaps  even  the 
life,  of  my  servant  depends  upon  his 
remaining  perfectly  quiet  and  un- 
disturbed." 

As  the'  Unknown  spoke  he  moved 
towards  the  door,  and  so  dignified  was 
his  manner,  so  commanding  was  his 
voice,  that  those  who  heard  could  not 
but  obey.  Slowly  did  each  man  pre- 
pare to  leave  the  room.  Mr.  Kitway 
was  the  last. 

"  Stay,"  said  the  strange  tenant  as 
his  eye  fell  upon  the  wondering  and  in- 
quisitive face  of  the  auctioneer ; 
"  stay,  you  may  be  of  use.  Remain 
here  to-night,  and  I  will  pay  you 
well." 

The  little  man  started  in  alarm  as 
he  heard  these  words.  His  heart 


leaped  into  his  mouth  (so  he  said),  for 
great  as  was  his  curiosity,  his  fears 
were  yet  greater.  Nevertheless  he 
dared  not  refuse  a  request  that  was 
well-nigh  an  order  ;  and  so  sorely  did 
he  need  the  proffered  pay  !  Tacitly 
therefore  did  he  assent,  though  his 
alarm  was  not  decreased  when  he  saw 
the  Unknown  lock  and  double  lock 
the  door.  However,  necessity  gives 
courage  even  to  cowards,  and  Mr.  Kit- 
way  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  So, 
emboldened  by  this  stern  necessity, 
and  also  encouraged  by  the  promised 
reward,  he  became,  as  he  afterwards 
expressed  it,  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
rose  superior  to  adverse  circumstances*. 
The  numerous  duties  incidental  to 
a  sick  room  kept  him  fully  occupied 
for  many  hours,  and  his  kind  heart 
and  ready  obedience  made  him  in  fact 
very  useful.  At  length  the  good  little 
fellow  was  so  overcome  by  the  un- 
wonted fatigue  that,  whenever  he  had 
a  few  minutes'  respite  and  could  ap- 
proach a  distant  chair,  he  seated  him- 
self to  think,  he  said,  of  course  not  to 
sleep.  Sleep  indeed  fled  from  him. 
The  faint  glimmer  of  the  shaded  light 
sent  only  pale  shadows  into  the  remote 
portions  of  the  cavernous  room,  leaving 
many  corners  in  deep  obscurity.  But 
when  Mr.  Kitway  gazed  intently  into 
these  dark  corners,  they  seemed  peopled 
with  strange  shapes  and  formless  ob- 
jects. Eyes  would  stare  at  him  from 
these  mystic  depths,  warning  voices 
would  at  times  murmur  in  his  ear. 

The  actual  storm  had  now  passed 
away,  but  the  heavy  rain  that  followed 
had  not  sensibly  diminished  the  in- 
tense heat.  This  rain  was  gradually 
subsiding,  and  the  steady  drop,  drop  of 
the  departing  shower  made  a  species 
of  soothing  lullaby.  So  at  last  Mr. 
Kitway  fell  into  a  sort  of  troubled 
slumber ;  though  seated  on  an  uneasy 
chair,  his  head  falling  sometimes  for- 
ward, sometimes  backward,  his  limbs 
jerking  about  from  the  discomforts  of 
his  position,  such  a  sleep  brought  but 
little  rest.  It  was  suddenly  and  fear- 
fully broken.  Again  had  that  awful 
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cry  been  uttered,  and  its  agonised  tones 
seemed  still  to  vibrate  around  the 
darkened  room  ! 

Nevertheless  the  strange  master 
was  bending  with  anxious  intentness 
over  the  sufferer,  renewing  with  skil- 
ful and  tender  hand  the  applications 
that  cooled  the  burning  wound.  Love 
and  gratitude  beamed  in  the  eyes  of 
the  injured  man.  It  could  not  have 
been  he  who  had  uttered  that  piercing 
cry  !  The  unhappy  auctioneer  felt  his 
brain  was  reeling  under  the  unwonted 
and  accumulating  terrors  of  the  night. 
Great  as  was  his  dread  of  his  enforced 
companions,  sounds  such  as  these, 
combined  with  the  vague  visions  that 
flitted  around  him,  were  to  his  now 
alarmed  imagination  too  insupportable 
to  be  endured  at  a  distance. 
Cautiously  therefore  he  drew  near  the 
couch,  and  seated  himself  in  a  dusky 
corner  behind  the  master. 

Again  the  sufferer  stirred  and 
feebly  moaned.  The  Unknown  rose  to 
administer  some  calming  medicine. 
As  he  did  so  the  cloak  that  covered 
the  wounded  man  became  disarranged, 
and  to  Mr.  Kitway's  horror  he  per- 
ceived that  the  lower  limbs  of  the 
unhappy  patient  were  securely  strapped 
to  the  couch. 

This  cruel  sight  completed  the  al- 
most insane  terror  of  the  unfortunate 
assistant.  With  clasped  hands  and 
streaming  eyes  he  fell  .at  the  feet  of 
the  mysterious  Being  whose  proceed- 
ings appeared  to  him  so  dreadful,  and 
in  feeble  and  broken  accents  entreated 
to  be  relieved  from  further  attendance. 
He  asked  no  pay,  only  to  be  permitted 
to  return  home. 

The  Unknown  looked  at  him  with  a 
kindness  and  a  compassion  rare  to  so 
grim  a  countenance.  "  Poor  fellow," 
he  ^aid  with  contemptuous  pity,  "  of 
course  you  are  tired.  The  dawn  has 
como  ;  you  can  go.  I  am  indebted  to 
you  for  the  assistance  you  have  given. 
Take  this,"  he  continued,  putting  some 
coins  into  the  auctioneer's  hand,  "as 
payment  for  your  trouble.  But,"  he 
added,  his  face  resuming  all  its  wonted 


sternness,  "remember !  Silence, absolute 
silence  as  to  all  you  have  seen  and 
heard  here.  To-day  is  Saturday ; 
return  next  Saturday  and  every  suc- 
ceeding Saturday,  and  you  will  receive 
a  similar  sum ;  but  utter  one  word, 
give  one  hint  respecting  circumstances 
that  do  not  concern  yourself,  and  be 
you  where  you  may,  go  where  you  will, 
rest  assured  I  will  cause  you  to  be  in 
far  worse  plight  than  was  ever  my  poor 
servant." 

As  he  spoke,  the  Unknown  fixed 
his  cold,  gleaming  eyes  on  trembling 
Mr.  Kitway  with  so  baneful  an  ex- 
pression that  the  knees  of  the  terrified 
auctioneer  fairly  knocked  together  with 
excess  of  terror,  and  his  blood  seemed 
to  curdle  in  his  veins. 

"  The  day  has  come,"  continued  the 
singular  Being  unlocking  the  door. 
"  You  can  depart ;  but  again  I  warn 
you.  Remember !  Silence  and  discre- 
tion !  " 

Mr.  Kitway  staggered  up  the  steps, 
and  got  into  the  street  more  dead  than 
alive. 

Towards  the  east  pale  pink  clouds 
were  floating  across  the  sky.  The  air, 
refreshed  by  the  recent  storm,  came 
sweet  and  pure  from  the  distant  Surrey 
hills,  bringing  with  it  the  delicious 
perfume  of  fragrant  grass  and  flowers. 
Books  cawed  from  the  higher  branches 
of  the  trees,  while  innumerable  spar- 
rows twittered  from  each  roof  and  eave. 
An  imprisoned  lark  forgot  its  weari- 
some captivity,  and  fluttering  eagerly 
in  its  little  cage  poured  forth  its  tril- 
ling gushes  of  song  to  greet  the  coming 
day.  The  mighty  capital  still  slept, 
and  scarce  a  chimney  sent  its  smoke  to 
defile  the  now  clean  and  transparent 
atmosphere.  The  morning  star  still 
lingered  as  if  loath  to  bid  farewell  to 
earth,  although  already  its  radiance 
was  fading  in  the  glory  of  the  rising 
sun.  A  subdued  murmur,  the  rumble 
of  heavy  waggons,  told  that  in  neigh- 
bouring markets  provisions  were  al- 
ready arriving  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  great  city ;  but  the  steady  and 
continued  roll  made  by  the  laden  wains 
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did  but  add  to  the  feeling  of  repose 
that  seemed  to  rest  on  all  around. 

Mr.  Kitway,  calmed  and  refreshed 
by  the  beauty  of  so  sweet  a  morning, 
lingered  on  the  way,  not  only  to  enjoy 
the  freshness  of  the  air,  but  also  feel- 
ing somewhat  reluctant  to  return  to 
the  narrow  precincts  of  Chancery  Lane, 
and  there  encounter  the  worrying 
duties  that  awaited  his  arrival  at 
home.  Besides,  he  had  been  out  all 
night,  and  he  was  a  little  nervous 
whether  even  the  money  that  he 
had  brought  would  condone  for  so  long 
an  absence. 

So  he  lingered,  and  went  by  way  of 
Gray's  Inn  gardens.  The  gates  were 
not  open,  but  he  stopped  a  moment  to 
look  into  the  cool  and  verdant  glades. 
What  was  it  that  made  him  start  back 
in  sudden  affright  ?  He  could  have 
sworn  that  beneath  Lord  Bacon's 
celebrated  tree,  dimly  seen  amid  the 
shadows  cast  by  its  great  branches, 
stood  a  tall  man  wrapped  in  the  folds 
of  a  heavy  cloak,  and  gazing  steadfastly 
on  something  red  that  stained  the 
massive  trunk.  Could  that  red  be 
blood  1 

Slowly  the  man  turned.  The  basilisk 
eyes  fell  full  on  Mr.  Kitway.  A  hand 
was  raised  as  if  in  menace,  but  the 
terrified  auctioneer  saw  no  more,  he 
staggered  back  a  few  paces,  stumbled 
and  fell. 

When  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  be 
able  to  look  again,  no  figure  was  there, 
but  the  sun  had  now  risen  above  the 
houses  and  was  blending  all  surround- 
ing objects  in  a  flood  of  golden  light. 

It  was  long  ere  the  Unknown's 
servant  was  again  seen  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood. At  length  he  did  reappear, 
but  how  changed !  Wan,  pale  and 
emaciated,  he  was  but  the  ghost  of  his 
former  self.  All  fierceness  had  left  his 
eyes :  with  gentle  kindness  he  ap- 
proached those  he  had  formerly  shun- 
ned ;  and  all  remarked  that,  uncouth 
and  gruesome  as  were  his  attempts  at 
speech,  the  sounds  he  uttered  had  now 
some  resemblance  to  the  human  voice. 
He  much  attached  himself  to  a  child 


to  whom  he  had  brought  succour  in 
illness,  and  the  little  one  with  the 
tender  compassion  of  childhood  con- 
stituted herself  his  firm  friend.  Fear- 
lessly would  she  run  to  meet  the  poor 
distorted  creature,  and  climbing  upon 
his  knee  would  pat  his  swarthy  cheek 
with  her  tiny  hand,  and  look  lovingly 
into  his  kind,  pathetic  eyes. 

Winter  and  spring  had  passed,  and 
now  sweet  summer  had  come  again, 
beautiful  and  bright  even  in  the  grimy 
streets  of  the  great  town. 

One  day  early  in  June  the  mute 
came  to  see  the  child.  The  sun  shone 
bright  and  gladsome,  its  warm  beams 
falling  full  upon  the  smooth  sward,  and 
upon  the  spreading  branches  of  the  old 
trees  in  Gray's  Inn  gardens.  Scarce 
a  breeze  stirred  them,  scarce  a  leaf 
moved  in  the  restful  calm  ;  only  across 
the  deep  blue  sky  a  few  tiny  clouds 
floated  serenely  onwards.  How  soft 
and  pure  they  were  in  their  shadowy 
whiteness  !  Surely  such  are  the  wings 
of  the  angels  who  bring  to  earth  mes- 
sages of  peace  and  joy  from  the  great 
throne  above.  The  trill  of  birds,  the 
drone  of  buzzing  insects,  the  wandering 
butterflies  that  fluttered  to  and  fro  in 
the  warm  air,  all  spoke  of  peace  and 
even  joy.  The  day  was  sweet  with  all 
of  summer's  charm ;  a  day  that  told  of 
beauteous  meadows  fragrant  with  per- 
fumed hay,  and  of  the  sweet  music  of 
running  streams. 

The  afflicted  man  paused  at  his  little 
friend's  door,  and  looked  around  him 
with  sorrowful  regret  as  if  bidding 
farewell  to  all  he  saw.  He  had  brought 
some  trifling  toys,  and  he  kissed  each 
gift  as  he  gave  it  to  the  child.  Then 
he  laid  his  hand  upon  her  hair,  that 
shone  in  its  golden  brightness  like  an 
aureole  of  sunshine  around  the  little 
head,  and  taking  her  in  his  arms  looked 
earnestly  into  the  tiny  face.  He  mur- 
mured a  few  faint  sounds,  but  none 
were  distinct  enough  to  be  intelligible, 
and  placing  the  child  upon  the  ground 
he  kissed  once  more  those  sunny  curls. 
When  he  rose  two  tears  had  fallen  upon 
them,  but  he  made  no  farther  attempt 
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to  speak,  and  with  one  gesture  of  fare- 
well he  turned  away  and  left  her. 

The  day  passed  and  the  fair  night 
came,  but  in  the  deep  stillness  of  that 
ni.^ht  the  dreadful  cry  was  heard  once 
more.  Again  and  again  it  rose,  then 
sank  quivering  and  died  away  in  ex- 
hausted agony. 

Poor  Mr.  Kitway  well  knew  the 
hateful  signal  that  summoned  him  to 
his  distasteful  task.  More  slowly  than 
strict  duty  required  he  was  proceeding 
to  his  post,  but  scarcely  had  he  started 
when  he  found  that  from  every  street 
and  every  court  excited  groups  were 
hurrying  towards  the  fatal  house. 

On  arriving  there  all  was  still ;  no 
sound  indicated  that  aught  was  wrong, 
but  popular  fury  was  now  fairly 
aroused.  Loudly  was  admission  de- 
manded, and  blows  fell  like  hail  upon 
tho  stout  door.  At  length  the  pale 
student  forced  his  way  through  the 
angry  crowd.  "  In  the  name  of  the 
Law  !  "  he  said,  striking  the  door  with 
his  clenched  fist.  "  I  demand  admit- 
tance in  the  name  of  the  Law  !  Open, 
or  I  bring  those  who  will  force  an 
entry,  and  learn  what  foul  crime  is 
being  perpetrated  here." 

Movements  were  heard  within.  A 
lamp  fell ;  there  was  the  noise  of 
breaking  glass.  Then  the  bolts  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  Unknown  stood 
bei'ore  them.  His  face  was  pale  as 
death,  his  cloak  was  wrapped  around 
him,  and  the  gleam  of  an  expiring  fire 
glittered  on  the  shining  barrel  of  the 
pistol  he  held  in  his  hand. 

•'Back!"  he  said.  "I  suffer  no 
man  to  force  an  entrance  here.  My 
servant  is  ill  and  suffering  ;  I  will  not 
permit  him  to  be  disturbed.  Fools  !  " 
he  added  bitterly,  looking  with  con- 
temptuous anger  upon  the  crowd  who 
had  shrunk  back  at  the  sight  of  the 
loaded  weapon,  "  you  fear  that  you  can- 
not understand,  and  deem  that  science 
can  be  explained  to  such  as  you  !  " 

The  student  alone  had  stood  his 
ground.  He  remained  near  the  door, 
resolute  and  also  incredulous. 

•'You   wish   to  know?"    continued 


the  Unknown  turning  towards  the 
young  man.  "  You  wish  to  judge  for 
yourself  1  Be  it  so !  Enter,  you  are 
welcome,"  he  added  with  a  grim  smile. 

So  saying  he  unbarred  the  lower 
portion  of  the  door,  and,  permitting 
the  student  to  enter,  closed  and  locked 
it  again  immediately.  The  darkness, 
the  knowledge  of  the  loaded  pistol, 
combined  with  the  stern  voice  and 
harsh  looks  of  its  owner,  scared  the 
crowd  that  remained.  Gradually  it 
melted  away,  and  ere  long  the  house 
was  again  left  to  its  original  oc- 
cupants. 

The  lamp  had  been  broken,  the  fire 
was  nearly  extinct,  and  the  shadows 
lay  heavily  around  the  large  dusky 
room.  By  degrees,  however,  as  the 
student's  eyes  become  accustomed  to 
the  gloom  he  was  able  to  distinguish 
various  objects. 

A  figure  lay  extended  on  an  opposite 
couch.  The  young  man  made  an  eager 
step  towards  it,  conscious  that  here 
was  the  sufferer  he  had  come  to  aid, 
but  as  he  did  so  the  Stranger  caught 
him  by  the  arm. 

"  Nay,"  he  said,  "  do  not  approach 
too  near ;  my  servant  is  in  a  critical 
condition.  The  slightest  agitation 
might  be  fatal.  In  one  moment  I  will 
procure  a  light." 

As  he  spoke  he  replaced  and  re-lit 
the  lamp.  The  student  started  with 
horror  at  the  scene  now  displayed  be- 
fore him.  On  a  wooden  couch,  or 
rather  table,  lay  the  inanimate  body  of 
the  poor  servant,  convulsive  twitchings 
of  the  mouth  and  eyelids  alone  showing 
that  life  was  not  extinct.  His  lower 
limbs  were  strapped  to  the  couch  on 
which  he  was  extended,  and  in  his 
throat  was  the  same  large  and  frightful 
wound  that  had  been  seen  before,  and 
again  as  before  the  same  terrible  stream 
was  welling  from  it,  making  hideous 
all  on  which  it  flowed. 

"  Man  !  "  cried  the  student  passion- 
ately as  this  dreadful  sight  met  his 
eyes,  "have  you  no  compassion,  no 
heart,  that  you  are  allowing  this  un- 
happy wretch  to  bleed  to  death  ] " 
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Hastily  he  endeavoured  to  staunch 
the  deadly  stream,  but  scarcely  had  he 
touched  the  wound  than  he  leaped 
excitedly  to  his  feet,  and  throwing 
himself  with  his  utmost  strength  upon 
the  Unknown  essayed  to  hurl  him  to 
the  ground. 

"  Murderer  !  Vile  wretch  !  "  he 
shouted.  "  This  is  no  accident !  This 
is  brutal,  savage,  dastardly  murder  !  " 

The  man  attacked  staggered  under 
so  unexpected  and  violent  a  shock,  but 
in  another  moment  he  was  as  calm,  as 
collected  as  ever. 

"  Pshaw  !  "  he  said,  freeing  himself 
with  a  strong  and  rapid  wrench  from 
his  assailant's  grasp.  "  You  are  but  a 
fool  like  the  rest.  I  had  imagined  you 
had  some  sense,  some  power  of  reason- 
ing. I  supposed  you  might  possibly 
understand.  However,  as  you  are  here, 
be  quiet  and  helpful.  Take  these 
bandages,  and  aid  me  in  relieving  my 
poor  fellow." 

Again  with  skilful  hand  he  dressed 
the  wound,  again  administered  the 
powerful  and  reviving  draught.  Again 
did  the  sufferer  look  with  humble,  lov- 
ing eyes  into  the  face  of  his  master, 
and  kissed  with  grateful  tenderness  the 
hand  which,  if  it  now  tended,  must 
have  done  the  cruel  deed. 

The  student  was  confounded.  The 
cold  glittering  eyes  of  the  Unknown 
were  as  passionless,  the  harsh  face  as 
impassive  as  before ;  but  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  the  strong  affection  that 
existed  between  master  and  man.  But 

then, how  account  for  this  terrible, 

this  savage  wound  ? 

A  surgeon's  knife  lay  near  ;  at  hand 
were  other  instruments,  besides  sur- 
gical appliances  and  medicaments  of 
various  kinds.  Near  the  couch  also 
was  a  mysterious,  indeed  alarming 
machine,  very  little  known  a  hundred 
years  ago,  but  now  common  enough 
and  well  understood  as  a  powerful 
means  of  affecting  the  human  system, 
— namely  a  galvanic  battery,  while  the 
open  door  of  a  neighbouring  cupboard 
disclosed  complicated  coils  and  lines  of 
wire.  These  wires  passing  round  the 


body  of  the  sufferer  connected  him 
with  the  battery.  All  these  mysteri- 
ous implements  to  the  unlearned  eyes 
of  the  student  savoured  much  of  the 
supernatural  and  of  the  forbidden ; 
but  he  dared  make  no  inquiries,  and 
soon  the  patient,  relieved  from  pain, 
and  lulled  by  a  powerful  potion,  sank 
into  a  troubled  sleep.  His  master  sat 
close  beside  him,  watching  each  symptom 
with  anxious  care.  After  a  time  the 
convulsive  starts,  the  feeble  moans, 
ceased,  and  the  sufferer  was  sleeping 
calmly. 

Then  the  Unknown  arose,  and  leav- 
ing the  side  of  the  couch  threw  himself 
as  if  totally  exhausted  into  a  chair, 
and  for  a  short  time  remained  motion- 
less and  silent.  After  a  while  however 
he  aroused  himself,  and  signing  to  the 
student  to  draw  near,  looked  up.  But 
his  now  haggard  and  aged  face  was 
that  of  a  man  who  has  passed  through 
a  deadly  ordeal.  The  last  few  hours 
had  done  the  work  of  years. 

"The  poor  fellow  you  see  lying 
there,"  he  said  in  a  deep  and  hollow 
voice,  "had  courage  more  than  most 
men,  and  not  only  courage  but  love  and 
faith.  A  danger  to  which  he  exposed 
himself  for  my  sake,  and  for  my  sake 
alone,  resulted  in  a  shock  so  sudden,  so 
terrible,  that  it  deprived  him  of  speech. 
Circumstances  unnecessary  to  relate," 
continued  the  speaker,  his  dark  face 
darkening  still  more  as  he  spoke,  while 
an  angry  frown  contracted  his  brows, 
"  circumstances  connected  with  my 
early  life,  or  rather  death,"  he  pursued 
grimly,  "induced  me  then  to  devote 
myself  to  the  most  occult  branches  of 
the  surgeon's  art. 

"In  the  great  schools  of  Padua, 
Paris  and  Vienna  there  are  certain 
students  who  not  only  apply  themselves 
to  the  study  of  surgery  and  anatomy 
in  the  fashion,  and  according  to  the 
system,  adopted  by  the  most  celebrated 
professors  in  those  cities,  but  who  also 
advocate  the  theories  advanced  by  the 
ancient  sages  of  Egypt,  Chaldea,  and 
Arabia.  These  learned  men  believed 
that  the  great  principles  of  life  have 
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intimate  and  strange  analogy  with 
the  mighty  elements  of  the  Universe. 
They  were  convinced  that  through  the 
tremendous  agency  of  an  almost  un- 
kaown,  but  essentially  vital,  principle 
cj  lied  Electricity  combinations  might 
bo  obtained,  not  only  marvellous  but 
stupendous  in  their  effects  upon  Nature, 
animate  as  well  as  inanimate.  The 
lightning  that  rends  the  Heavens  with 
its  death-dealing  bolt  is  as  replete  with 
life  as  it  is  with  death.  Doubtless  this 
mighty  agent  has  power  to  influence 
metals  buried  deep  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth,  as  well  as  those  upon  its  sur- 
face ;  but  such  conjunctions  when 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  human  frame 
produce  results  so  terrific  for  evil  no 
less  than  for  good,  that  few  dare  ven- 
ture upon  experiments  involving  such 
deadly  risk.  Not  only  has  the  strength 
of  this  formidable  element  never  been 
fully  understood,  but  the  profound  re- 
searches of  those  learned  in  the  art  have 
never  been  appreciated.  They  have 
sought  to  relieve  mankind  from  some  of 
their  many  burdens  of  suffering,  and 
they  have  been  stigmatised  as  magicians 
or  soothsayers,  meriting  only  the  punish- 
ments due  to  those  accursed  of  heaven 
and  of  men.  Nevertheless  it  has  been 
to  these  secret  and  experimental  studies 
of  the  surgeon's  art  that  I  have  devoted 
myself,  although,  as  I  have  said,  to  the 
vulgar  and  easily  frightened  masses 
the  danger  that  attends  such  practices 
and  experiments  makes  their  professors 
objects  of  fear,  and  often  indeed  of 
hatred.  It  is  now  more  than  two 
hundred  years  since  I  mooted  this  sub- 
ject in  Paris.  That  clever  intrigante 
M.iintenon  had  talent  enough  to  see 
what  power  such  knowledge  would  give 
its  professor,  but  then  the  King  died 
and—" 

•'What,"  cried  the  student  starting 
up.  "  do  you  mean  to  assert  that  two 
hundred  years  ago  you  .  .  .  .  "  but 
even  as  he  spoke  be  met  the  cold, 
steady  glance  of  the  Unknown.  An 
icy  shiver  ran  through  his  veins,  he 
sank  back  in  his  chair,  cowed  and 
sil<  nt.  Without  noticing  the  interrup- 


tion the  Stranger  continued,  but  in  a 
dreamy  voice  as  if  speaking  to  himself. 

"  Because  I  possess  electrical 
machines,  and  the  batteries  or  means 
by  which  they  operate  ;  because  I  have 
endeavoured,  and  have  in  some  mea- 
sure succeeded  in  improving  the  con- 
dition of  my  poor  servant,  who  loves 
me  and  who  trusts  me,  I  have  been 
hunted  from  town  to  town.  No 
man  believes  in  me ;  in  vain  I  endea- 
vour to  aid  the  suffering  ;  none  will 
have  fellowship  with  me." 

He  paused  in  painful  thought,  but 
after  a  time  resumed  his  discourse. 

"  By  directing  the  force  of  electricity 
upon  the  spine,  by  relieving  pressure 
on  the  brain  and  on  the  muscles,  whose 
undue  tension  impeded  utterance,  I  had 
already  made  giant  steps  towards  the 
faithful  fellow's  cure.  Ere  long  I 
am  convinced  it  would  have  been  per- 
fected, but  now — now — " 

The  speaker  paused,  and  his  dark 
face  grew  yet  more  sombre  as  he 
looked  with  gloomy,  regretful  eyes 
on  the  pale  features  of  the  slumber- 
ing patient. 

The  student  made  no  reply.  He 
remained  quiet,  watchful,  even  fearful. 
Much  as  he  disliked  his  position,  he 
was  unwilling  to  leave  his  post  until 
he  had  seen  the  end  of  this  strange 
nocturnal  drama.  From  time  to  time 
he  cast  a  furtive  glance  at  the  Un- 
known. At  one  moment  he  would 
fancy  the  fire  of  insanity  burnt  in 
those  deep-set  glowing  eyes  ;  but  hardly 
had  the  thought  come  to  him  ere  it 
was  rejected,  for  the  noble  brow,  the 
intellectual  head,  the  skilful  hands  that 
tended  the  patient  with  such  practised 
care,  made  him  confident  he  was  in 
the  presence  of  one  of  those  advanced 
and  original  thinkers  whose  knowledge 
infinitely  surpassed  that  of  the  ordinary 
medical  practitioners  of  the  day.  He 
was  well  aware  also  that  such  superior 
knowledge  and  skill  were  not  unfre- 
quently  repaid  by  base  ingratitude  and 
cruel  obloquy. 

The  hours  wore  slowly  on.  At 
intervals  the  surgeon  renewed  the 
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dressings  and  gave  medicines  to  the 
sufferer.  Even  to  the  unpractised  eye 
of  the  student  it  was  evident  that  the 
remedies  employed  were  marvellously 
efficacious.  The  fever  gradually  sub- 
sided. The  wound  had  a  perfectly 
healthy  appearance,  presenting  every 
prospect  of  being  speedily  and  thorough- 
ly healed.  The  patient's  sleep  had 
become  quiet  and  restful. 

When  this  result  had  been  attained 
the  Unknown  again  arose,  retrimmed 
the  lamp,  and  took  from  a  closet 
various  dishes  of  cold  meat,  with  bread 
and  fruit.  He  also  placed  upon  the 
table  several  long-necked  and  curiously 
marked  bottles  of  wine. 

"  I  pray  you  to  honour  me  by  par- 
taking of  some  food,"  said  this  strange 
being  courteously,  as  he  placed  the 
wine  and  viands  before  his  guest. 
"  You  must  be  fatigued  by  your  long 
vigil,  and  it  is  a  rare  pleasure  to  me  to 
eat  in  the  company  of  others." 

The  student  did  not  require  much 
pressing.  He  was  both  hungry  and 
tired,  and  did  ample  justice  to  the 
supper  that  Was  set  before  him.  Not 
only  were  the  dishes  excellently  good, 
but  the  wines  were  of  a  rare  and  costly 
description.  •„•  Never  before  had  the 
poor  fellow  enjoyed  so  luxurious  a 
repast. 

The  host  meanwhile  partook  but 
sparingly  of  the  food  he  had  provided ; 
some  bread,  a  little  fruit,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  wine  was  all  he  allowed 
himself.  Repeatedly,  however,  did  he 
fill  his  guest's  glasses  to  the  brim,  and, 
his  mind  being  apparently  more  at 
ease  than  it  had  hitherto  been,  he  dis- 
coursed upon  a  multitude  of  subjects, 
displaying  such  variety  and  depth  of 
knowledge,  such  profundity  of  learning 
that  the  student  was  both  dazzled  and 
entranced.  How  was  it,  the  latter 
said  to  himself,  that  he  had  for  so  long 
a  period  been  near  one  so  exceptionally 
gifted,  so  widely  learned,  and  had 
failed  to  profit  by  such  a  neighbour  1 
For  the  future  he  would  endeavour  to 
cultivate  much  friendly  intercourse. 

"You  like  that  Tokay?"  said  his 


host,  seeing  that  the  guest  was  enjoying 
with  peculiar  zest  a  glass  of  that  costly 
wine.  "  It  is,  I  grant,  good  ;  but  as 
you  are  evidently  a  connoisseur  in  such 
matters  I  have  something  here  which 
I  think  you  will  pronounce  infinitely 
superior  even  to  Imperial  Tokay,"  so 
saying  he  produced  a  short,  thick  flask 
containing  a  rich  liqueur  whose  golden 
amber  had  a  greenish  tinge ;  even  in 
opening  the  flask  its  contents  sent  forth 
a  delicate  aroma  most  inviting  to  the 
senses. 

"  This,"  he  said,  pouring  out  a  large 
glassful  for  his  wondering  visitor,  "  is 
perhaps  the  most  precious  cordial  that 
is  made  in  Europe.  In  the  lonely  con- 
vent of  the  Chartreuse  the  austere 
brotherhood  of  St.  Bruno  cultivate 
grapes  and  herbs  from  which  they  ex- 
tract this  generous  liquor.  The  finest 
sort  is  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold, 
which  gold  is  applied  by  the  brother- 
hood to  deeds  of  charity,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  poorer  communities.  Not 
only  do  the  brethren  themselves  never 
taste  the  delicious  nectar  they  manufac- 
ture, but  the  only  food  they  eat  is  a 
mass  of  boiled  vegetables,  their  only 
drink  the  water  of  the  mountain 
stream.  From  the  moment  that  they 
pass  within  the  walls  of  this  stern 
monastery  speech,  save  on  occasions  of 
urgent  necessity,  is  forbidden.  But 
peace  is  there,"  continued  the  Unknown 
dreamily,  "  a  peace  that  knows  no 
change,  for  the  shadow  of  death  be- 
neath which  they  dwell  never  deepens, 
is  never  darkened  by  men's  evil  pas- 
sions, and  the  grave  in  which  they 
daily  dig  but  opens  to  them  the  por- 
tals of  eternal  life." 

He  paused,  for  by  this  time  the 
generous  wines,  the  powerful  liqueurs, 
had  begun  to  affect  the  senses  of  the 
poor  student.  Compelled  by  hard 
necessity  to  deny  himself  every  luxury, 
long  habituated  to  the  simplest  fare, 
he  had  never  before  tasted  wine  of  a 
flavour  so  delicate  or  of  a  power  so 
subtle.  Vain  were  the  faint  and  im- 
potent struggles  he  made  to  keep 
awake.  A  few  more  seconds  and  his 
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limbs  relaxed,  his  head  fell  back;  he 
slept. 

For  a  moment  the  Unknown  con- 
te  mplated  him  with  a  grim  and  sarcas- 
tic smile.  Then  advancing  close  to  the 
sleeper,  and  gazing  at  him  fixedly  with 
stern  intentness,  this  strange  Being 
made  several  singular  and  rapid  passes 
with  his  hands  across  the  head  and 
face  of  the  unconscious  man. 

"  Sleep,  fool,"  he  muttered,  "  sleep, 
and  dream  you  have  penetrated  my 
secrets  ! " 

He  turned  away,  and  again  seizing 
the  formidable  surgeon's  knife,  stepped 
gontly  towards  the  couch  beside  the 

wall. 

****** 

It  was  Saturday  morning,  and  on 
that  day  Mrs.  Mimms  was  accustomed 
to  visit  her  clients  in  Raymond's 
Buildings.  Having  attended  to  her 
important  employers,  she  then  repaired 
to  the  humble  rooms  inhabited  by  the 
poor  student. 

She  knocked  and  knocked,  but  there 
was  no  response.  In  general  the 
young  man  rose  with  the  sun.  Never 
before  had  she  found  him  sleeping  at 
so  late  an  hour.  After  knocking  a  few 
dozen  times  upon  the  door  with  steady, 
unremitting  regularity  Mrs.  Mimms 
bethought  herself  of  turning  its  handle. 
She  did  so,  but  on  entering  started 
back  in  amazement. 

"  Lor-a-mercy,  sir,"  she  ejaculated, 
"  what  a  turn  you've  been  and  give 
mi; !  You  do  look  ghastly,  sir,  to  be 
sure  ! " 

The  student  started  from  the  sofa 
on  which  he  had  been  lying,  and 
stared  at  her  like  one  distraught. 
His  face  was  indeed  ghastly  white,  his 
eyes  were  sunken  and  bloodshot,  his 
clothes  were  stained  with  wine.  He 
looked  like  one  aroused  from  some  ter- 
rible dissipation. 

"  Where  am  1 1 "  he  said  drowsily, 
slowly  passing  his  hand  over  his  burn- 
ing forehead.  "  I  thought  I  was  below 

wish " 

Vainly  he  endeavoured  to  recall  his 
scattered   senses.     The  scene  he   had 
witnessed  the  preceding  night  was  too 
No.  378. — VOL.  LXIII. 


deeply  stamped  upon  his  memory  to 
be  easily  forgotten.  He  remembered 
every  circumstance.  But  how  had  he 
returned  to  his  room,  and  who  had 
brought  him  ?  After  swallowing  that 
last  fatal  glass  of  wine  all  things  had 
become  blank  to  him.  Bitterly  angry 
with  himself  for  his  folly,  he  dismissed 
Mrs.  Mimms,  and  hastily  dressing  pro- 
ceeded to  the  basement  chambers,  de- 
termined to  obtain  from  their  tenant 
a  full  explanation  of  all  that  had 
occurred. 

The  door  was  closed,  all  was  quiet 
within.  He  knocked  again  and  again, 
but  no  answer  came  to  his  summons. 
At  length  he  forced  open  the  door. 
All  was  dark,  silent,  solitary.  But  he 
could  see  that  the  room  was  as  he  had 
left  it  on  the  preceding  night.  On  the 
table  were  the  bottles  of  the  wine  that 
had  lured  him  into  the  excess  he  so 
deeply  regretted.  There  was  the  couch 
on  which  the  injured  man  had  been 
extended,  the  chair  of  the  master 
beside  it.  But  where  was  that  master  1 
Where  was  his  servant  ?  The  electrical 
machines  had  also  disappeared  ;  but 
on  the  ground  lay  a  wreck  of  metal 
plates  and  broken  wires. 

The  bewildered  student  hastened  to 
the  upper  floor.     The  door  yielded  in- 
stantly to  his  touch,   but  the  rooms 
were  vacant.     Neither  here  nor  below 
was    there   anything   to   divulge   the 
means    by   which   a   man    grievously 
wounded  could  have  been  removed  with 
such   secrecy  and   so   silently.     Long 
did  the  young  man  ponder  over  the  in- 
explicable proceedings  of  that  night, 
and  vainly  did  he  endeavour  to  eluci- 
date the  mystery.     Some  years  later, 
however,  alterations  had  to  be  made 
in  the  house  occupied  by  the  strange 
tenant,    and   it  was   then   discovered 
that  a  passage  had  been  excavated  that 
from  the  basement  gave  access  not  only 
to  the  gardens,  but  also  to  a  narrow 
street  beyond  the  precincts  of  Gray's 
Inn.     Certain  mystic  signs  also  found 
in  the  plaster  of  this  underground  way 
gave  information  to  the  initiated  that 
the  Stranger  was  a  member  of  one  of 
the   modern   Vehm-Gerichte,  or   Secret 
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Societies  whose  proceedings  caused 
much  disquiet  to  many  Continental 
governments.  In  these  circumstances 
the  student  thought  it  prudent  to  de- 
sist from  farther  inquiries. 

The  young  man  ultimately  attained 
a  high  position  on  the  Judicial  Bench, 
but  even  then  he  never  wavered  in  his 
opinion  that  the  man  he  had  en- 
countered thus  mysteriously  was  not 
only  gifted  with  rare  intellectual 
powers,  but  that  he  was  one  of  those 
singular  beings  who  are  endowed  with 
an  extraordinary  spiritual  influence, — 
a  potent  and  subtle  influence  such  as 
that  first  brought  before  the  world 
and  practised  by  the  celebrated 
Mesmer.  For  the  general  public,  how- 
ever, the  mystery  of  the  Unknown 
Tenant  and  his  unhappy  servant  re- 
mained unsolved,  for  never  again  were 
they  seen  in  that  ill-omened  house. 
Never  again  were  they  seen  in  Ray- 
mond's Buildings  ;  but  from  time  to 
time  it  was  whispered  with  bated 
breath  that  dimly  visible  beneath  the 


spreading  branches  of  Lord  Bacon's 
tree  in  the  old  gardens  appeared  the 
figure  of  a  man  closely  wrapped  in  the 
folds  of  a  heavy  cloak.  The  face  was 
hidden,  but  the  extended  hand  pointed 
with  menacing  gesture  to  a  dark  and 
crimson  stain  that  formed  an  ugly  blot 
amidst  the  leafy  shadows.  Woe  to 
him  to  whom  this  vision  came,  for 
trouble  was  near  at  hand  ! 

After  a  prudent  interval  of  silence 
Mr.  Kitway  ventured  to  relate  his  own 
experiences.  At  first  his  tale  was  well 
received,  but  familiarity  bred  the 
inevitable  result,  and  Mr.  Kitway' s 
friends  became  incredulous.  However, 
the  good  little  man  increased  and  pros- 
pered; that  is  to  say  his  family  in- 
creased and  his  business  prospered ; 
nor  did  the  gold  pieces  he  had  received 
from  the  Mysterious  Unknown  turn 
into  dry  leaves  or  bits  of  charcoal, 
as  they  must  inevitably  have  done 
had  they  come  direct  from  the  Evil 
One  himself. 

ANDREE  HOPE. 
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POLITICS  are  a  mesmerism,  perhaps  a 
muddle.  Men  are  moved  by  a  person, 
or  a  party,  or  a  passion ;  and  not  until 
the  first  is  dead,  the  second  is  defeated, 
or  the  third  has  been  exhausted,  can 
they  see  a  tendency,  or  understand  the 
direction  in  which  they  have  been 
moving.  Hence  it  is  that  the  new  in 
dress,  in  literature,  or  in  art,  always 
obtains  recognition  sooner  than  the 
new  in  politics.  Men  who  ought  to 
know  better,  say  there  is  nothing  new 
in  politics, — and  they  claim  to  be 
Radicals.  Others  are  always  on  the 
alert  for  the  new,  and  they  claim  to 
be  Conservatives.  The  individual  poli- 
tician, in  fine,  is  a  blind  billiard  ball 
until  the  period  of  change  is  over  or 
the  historian  can  interpret  it  for  him, 
and  then  he  discovers  that  he  was  in 
reality  a  Conservative  when  he  most 
loudly  proclaimed  himself  to  be  a 
Liberal,  or  that  he  took  part  in  -  a 
revolution  when  he  thought  he  was 
inarching  safely  along  the  ancient 
ways. 

At  the  present  moment  we  are  liv- 
ing in  the  middle  of  a  new  political 
system,  and  few  persons  seem  to  be 
iware  of  it.     Men  are  bewildered,  full 
)f   pessimism,    concreting   themselves 
into  organisations,  groping  after  salva- 
:ion  by  the  Caucus  or  the  Constitution, 
is  if  everything  were  in  flux  and  dark- 
ness.    An  Englishman  touched  with 
oolitics  is  madly  afraid  of  a  generalisa- 
tion.    He  leaves  that  to  Frenchmen, 
firith  the  pathetic  remark  that  it  ends 
n  the  Emperor  or  the  Red  Revolution. 
He  goes  muddling  on,  first  under  one 
iind  of  mesmerism,   and  then  under 
mother.      In  the  days  before  1832  he 
'ailed  to  understand  that  he  was  the 
ioy,  if  not  the  victim,  of  a  number  of 
•uling   families.      The   feudal  system 
lad  gone   with   the  feudal   monarch, 
3ut  the  territorial  families  remained. 


After  1832,  when  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  been  rescued  from  the  grasp 
of  these  families  under  the  disguise  of 
enfranchising  the  people,  he  was  just 
as  little  conscious  that  the  play  of 
political  parties  was  in  reality  a  strug- 
gle for  equalisation  between  towns  and 
counties,  a  rivalry  of  commerce  and 
agriculture  in  which  the  former  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  ascendency. 
Household  suffrage  gave  the  towns 
complete  political  ascendency  in  1868, 
thanks  to  Conservative  initiative  ;  but 
in  1885,  without  quite  understanding 
the  full  effect  of  what  they  were  doing, 
the  Liberals  destroyed  this  ascendency 
by  lifting  up  the  county  householder  to 
the  same  level,  and  putting  the  top- 
stone  on  the  new  political  system  as 
yet  wholly  unrecognised  by  either 
side. 

Political  parties  were  never  more 
active  than  they  are  now.  The  strug- 
gle is  keen,  the  excitement  intense,  the 
speculation  wild.  Yet  Party,  as  such, 
is  dead.  This  is  a  paradox,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  true.  Party  rages,  but 
rages  in  vain.  We  are  in  the  middle 
of  a  new  political  system,  and  yet  we 
do  not  recognise  it.  Each  party  strives 
to  regain  the  dominion  common  be- 
tween 1867  and  1832,  and  still  more 
marked  between  1832  and  1688,  and 
each  party  fails.  There  is  organisation 
and  counter-organisation.  Caucus 
and  League  exist  side  by  side  without 
accomplishing  the  restoration  desired. 
Immense  efforts  are  made  to  avert 
what  is  apparently  inevitable.  Yet 
,  for  twenty  years  we  have  been  living 
under  the  sway  of  the  new  system,  and 
it  has  suffered  no  serious  break.  Whab 
had  at  first  the  appearance  of  an 
erratic  oscillation  has  settled  down 
into  a  steady  rhythm,  a  constant  ebb 
and  flow.  The  Liberal  rule  from  1868 
to  1874  is  succeeded  by  an  equal 
E  E  2 
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period  of  Conservative  rule  ;  and  then 
we  have  Liberal  rule  again,  a  new 
enfranchisement,  an  entirely  new 
crisis,  an  interregnum,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  Conservative  rule  again. 

What  do  these  events  teach  us? 
That  the  old  party  ascendencies  are 
gone,  and  that  under  one  uniform  suf- 
frage we  have  entered  upon  a  period  of 
regularly  alternating  ministries,  which 
is  likely  to  last  for  some  considerable 
time.  The  nation  wants  to  be  just. 
The  two  parties  have  adherents  in  the 
middle  and  the  upper  classes,  and  some 
slight,  but  by  no  means  fixed  and 
certain,  hold  upon  the  masses  of  the 
working  class.  To-day  the  mass  of 
working-class  voters  combines  with  the 
majority  of  the  middle-class,  and  we 
have  a  period  of  Liberal  rule  ;  to- 
morrow it  combines  with  the  upper- 
classes  and  the  minority  of  the  middle- 
class,  and  then  we  have  a  period  of 
Conservative  rule.  We  are  thus  saved 
from  the  worst  effects  of  party  politics, 
and  we  obtain  the  best  results  of  the 
keenness  and  activity  they  promote. 
The  facts  cannot  be  disputed.  Up  to 
1885  the  rhythm  was  perfect.  The 
amalgamation  of  Conservatives  and 
Parnellites  nearly  gave  a  working 
majority.  It  succeeded  in  the  boroughs, 
but  was  checked  by  the  newly -enfran- 
chised and  newly  distributed  voters  in 
the  counties.  When  the  disturbing 
effect  of  this  enfranchisement  ceased, 
as  it  did  in  1886,  the  old  rhythm  was 
restored.  We  can  now  detect  indica- 
tions of  its  influence  the  other  way. 
The  formula,  "as  in  1885,"  greatly 
amuses  some  people,  but  it  is  only  a 
sectional  view  which  straightens  itself 
in  I  o  proper  perspective  under  a  greater 
formula,  namely  as  in  1868,  as  in  1874, 
as  in  1880.  There  will  be  a  Liberal 
reaction  presently,  no  doubt,  but  it 
will  not  be  ascendency.  It  will  be  as 
surely  followed  by  Conservative  rule, 
as  the  period  between  1868  and  1874 
was  so  followed,  to  be  succeeded  in  its 
turn  by  another  term  of  Liberal  rule. 
That,  indeed,  is  the  new  system.  An 
enfranchised  nation  saves  us  from  the 
evils  of  Party.  It  gives  us  regularly 


alternating  ministries,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue so  to  do  until  we  pass  into 
another  phase  of  our  political  history, 
which  will  not  be  yet  awhile,  when 
the  determining  force  in  these  alter- 
nations is  strong  enough,  united 
enough,  and  inspired  enough,  to  become 
a  majority  of  its  own. 

We  may  put  the  matter  in  a  less 
naked  form.  For  example,  we  might 
say  that  we  have  two  forces  in  current 
politics,  —  enthusiasm  and  criticism. 
The  former  makes  a  majority ;  the 
latter  destroys  it.  The  process  is  again 
repeated.  Enthusiasm  for  a  leader  or 
a  party  is  generated,  and  it  over- 
whelms. Action  cools  it.  Mistakes 
are  made,  hopes  are  unfulfilled,  criti- 
cism is  active.  We  are  all  cynics  in 
these  competitive  times.  Where  argu- 
ment cannot  demolish,  humour  kills. 
Things  which  are  not  excite  the  imagi- 
nation. Existing  things  invite  analysis 
and  censure.  We  pull  down  with  one 
hand,  and  begin  to  build  up  with  the 
other.  Heroes  of  the  platform  are 
often  dunces  in  office,  and  so  we  make 
a  change,  and  the  same  process  is  re- 
peated. There  is  ebb  and  flow.  In 
the  old  days  of  party  ascendencies 
compacts  were  made  in  drawing-rooms 
and  at  dinner-tables.  The  people  had 
little  real  power ;  where  they  had 
such  power  they  followed  and  would 
not  lead,  because  they  were  not  suf- 
ficiently enfranchised.  But  now  all 
our  government  goes  on  under  the 
eyes  of  the  public.  Debates  are  read, 
actions  are  judged,  men  are  measured, 
policies  are  sifted,  results  are  ap- 
preciated. 

A  good  many  things  have  brought 
about  this  alternating  movement,  and 
transformed  it  into  a  system.  The 
English  mind  is  essentially  fair.  It 
will  insist  upon  fair- play,  as  much  in 
politics  as  in  prize-fighting.  Of  late 
this  spirit  has  become  more  marked 
because  the  older  differences  between 
the  two  political  parties  have  disap- 
peared, or  have  been  greatly  modified. 
We  have  seen  Conservatives  elected 
for  our  large  manufacturing  towns, 
and  Liberals  returned  for  agricultural 
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divisions.  It  has  not  been  always  easy 
to  distinguish  between  the  programmes 
of  party  rivals.  So  many  reforms  have 
been  made  by  the  Conservatives  that 
it  is  no  longer  quite  fair  to  describe 
them  in  the  old  phrases.  They  take 
up  and  carry  out  measures  partly 
sketched,  or  temporarily  abandoned, 
by  their  opponents.  There  are  some 
things  they  can  accomplish  better,  or 
at  any  rate  with  less  friction,  than 
their  opponents,  owing  to  their  strength 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Liberals  seem  afraid  at  times 
of  the  operative  classes,  and  fail  to 
attract,  them,  or  they  spend  their 
strength  in  one  or  two  directions  when 
more  is  expected  of  them.  They  are 
bound  to  remember  their  middle-class 
supporters,  and  they  are  at  times  by 
no  means  free  from  whims  and  bursts 
of  almost  impossible  purism.  Hence 
it  comes  about  that  the  masses  of  the 
voters  remain  in  a  condition  of  detach- 
inent  and  observation,  seeing  the 
}hance  of  getting  almost  as  much  from 
:he  Conservatives  as  from  the  Liberals. 
They  desire  to  keep  each  party  in  a 
aiore  or  less  suppliant  attitude,  believ- 
ing that  to  be  a  better  policy  than 
•  mthroning  a  single  party  in  a  proud 
nnd  established  position.  Their  votes 
;ire  eagerly  bid  for,  new  programmes 
:nake  their  appearance,  the  defects  of 
<  >ne  side  are  clearly  pointed  out  by  the 
other,  and  it  has  hitherto  paid  the 
masses  of  the  voters  to  steadily  sup- 
port the  alternate  plan.  They  get 
i  ef orms  quicker, — at  least  they  think 
fo — and,  at  any  rate,  they  compel  poli- 
ticians to  maintain  much  closer  rela- 
tions with  them  than  have  prevailed 
1  efore  in  our  political  history. 

The  great  organisations  fail  to  pre- 
^  ent  this  alternation.  They  aim  at 
doing  so,  and  they  might  succeed  but 
for  some  of  the  considerations  already 
touched  upon.  The  large  masses  of 
tiie  electorate  retain  open  minds.  They 
bold  aloof  from  settled  organisations. 
They  are  not  always  true  to  their  own 
sinall  leagues  and  unions.  If  they 
were  captured,  we  might  have  a  long 
period  of  party  dominance.  But  there 


are  so  many  interests  and  needs,  new 
questions  are  so  constantly  coming  up, 
and  independent  opinion  is  so  strong 
in  newspapers  and  in  the  more  edu- 
cated sections  of  all  classes,  that  uni- 
formity of  action,  belief,  and  aspiration 
is  well  nigh  impossible.  One  side  will 
toy  with  a  question,  while  the  other 
boldly  commits  itself  to  specific  views 
and  promises.  In  these  ways  organ- 
isation fails  to  avert  the  more  widely 
diffused  tendency  to  change  of  political 
voting,  and  merely  accentuates  it  when 
the  change  is  beginning.  But  organisa- 
tion keeps  the  two  parties  on  even 
terms  towards  the  mass  of  unorganised 
opinion,  and  it  is,  in  this  way,  a  blind 
agent  in  assisting  the  alternating  ten- 
dency because  it  ensures  a  due  and 
forcible  presentation  of  each  aspect  of 
any  accomplished  or  projected  reform, 
the  negative  and  the  positive,  the  de- 
fects and  the  advantages. 

The  public  benefits  of  the  new  poli- 
tical system  are  very  considerable. 
Our  public  life  is  much  more  interest- 
ing than  it  would  be  under  the  plan  of 
party  ascendency.  All  classes  can  be 
attracted.  There  is  always  something 
fresh.  Legislation  is  less  one-sided. 
Each  section  of  the  community  can 
ensure  attention  to  its  fair  claims,  and 
can  always  make  its  voice  heard, 
sooner  or  later,  in  case  any  temporary 
injury  should  be  done  to  its  interests 
either  by  intention  or  by  carelessness. 
The  rivalry  of  the  two  parties  is  more 
healthy,  and,  as  the  new  political  sys- 
tem is  better  understood  and  so  ac- 
cepted among  us,  it  will  become  less 
bitter.  The  effort  to  restore  the  old 
ascendency  accounts  for  much  that  is 
so  distasteful  to  moderate  minds  in 
current  political  life,  but,  when  it  is 
clearly  seen  that  it  cannot  be  restored, 
there  will  be  better  humour  and  a 
more  catholic  spirit.  The  classes  which 
now  fear  political  ostracism  or  extinc- 
tion will  take  a  lively  but  less  in- 
tensely personal  interest  in  party- 
fights,  and  optimism  will  prevail  where 
pessimism  now  reigns  supreme. 

Oscillations .  are  only  dangerous 
where  there  is  a  great  dissimilarity 
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in  the  two  extremes.  As  we  have 
seen,  this  is  disappearing,  and  it  must 
in  the  future  become  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  detect  fundamental  differences, 
even  though  we  retain  old  titles  and 
watchwords.  Upon  a  most  important 
point  there  is  now  much  less  danger 
than  there  was  when  an  active 
body  like  the  Manchester  School  was 
in  existence  ;  namely,  foreign  policy. 
We  may  fairly  hope  that  a  con- 
tinuous foreign  policy  is  now  as- 
sured. Breaks  and  spurts  are  much 
to  be  deprecated,  and  the  penalty 
we  have  to  pay  for  them  is  obvious. 
With  any  sort  of  certainty  that  a 
Ministry  will  go  out  after  a  few  years 
of  m  office,  changes  and  aberrations  will 
be  much  less  likely,  and  criticism  will 
be  more  guarded  than  it  was  between 
1 870  and  1 884.  Moreover,  oscillations 
which  simply  lead  to  the  immediate 
remedy  for  defects  of  policy,  foreign 
or  domestic,  cannot  be  hurtful  to  the 
commonwealth.  Tentative  and  cau- 
tious legislation  is  far  more  likely  to 
follow  them  than  bold  and  random 
efforts,  made  with  a  temporary  ma- 
jority and  in  order  to  sustain  a  party 
in  office.  If  the  alternate  system  were 
less  settled  than  it  seems  likely  to  be 
in  the  immediate  future,  there  might 
be  risky  attempts  to  overthrow  it  in 
this  fashion,  but,  with  the  moderating 
spirit  to  be  expected  from  the  new 
system  they  cannot  be  fairly  appre- 
hended, and  a  quicker  nemesis  would 
result. 

The  long  ascendency  of  any  one 
political  party  is  injurious  to  effective 
administration.  It  trains  one  side 
only  in  public  work.  The  Opposition 
can  only  set  theory  against  practice. 
Young  members  become  careless  if 
they  cannot  hope  to  obtain  minor  ap- 
pointments in  a  government.  Criti- 
cism of  details  becomes  ineffective, 
administrators  are  not  sufficiently 
careful,  and  public  interests  suffer. 
Fairly  frequent  changes  are  useful  in 
maintaining  a  good  standard  of  official 
knowledge,  and  in  educating  Ministers 
in  the  miscellaneous  work  of  depart- 
ments. There  is  always  clumsiness 


when  a  long  term  of  opposition  ends  in 
office,  and  round  men  are  put  into 
square  holes  and  vice  versd.  The 
double  danger  of  over-legislation  and 
the  mere  making  of  things  generally 
pleasant,  attends  the  system  of  party- 
ascendency,  or  questions  get  tabooed, 
as  parliamentary  reform  was  burked 
under  Lord  Palmerston's  rule.  Change, 
— if  it  came  not  too  quickly, — would 
be  a  boon ;  and,  to  allow  for  the  free 
rule  of  the  alternate  system,  all  at- 
tempts at  repealing  the  Septennial 
Act  should  be  resisted.  Events  have 
settled  themselves  into  a  system,  and 
that  system  should  be  permitted  to 
have  a  natural  continuance.  It  was 
not  made  :  it  developed  out  of  mixed 
conditions ;  and  it  should  not  be 
touched  by  a  revolutionary  proceeding 
in  the  interests  of  a  system  which  has 
departed  with  equalising  enfranchise- 
ment. 

It  is  safer  for  the  country  to  have 
the  new  system  than  the  old  one.  It 
has  been  trying  itself  for  twenty 
years,  and  it  has  had  great  success  in 
legislative  achievements,  in  improved 
administration,  in  better  finance.  Those 
twenty  years  will  compare  favourably 
with  any  other  like  period  in  our 
history  under  the  former  plan  of 
political  rule.  It  is  seen  that  we  have 
in  our  household-suffrage  voters  a  re- 
serve of  patriotism  instead  of  a  revolu- 
tionary element.  The  non-party  men, 
though  the  least  educated  politically,, 
have  shown  sagacity  and  prescience. 
They  checked  Liberalism  when  it  became 
crude,  hasty,  and  careless  of  respected 
traditions.  They  pulled  up  Conserva- 
tism sharply  when  it  mistook  Jingoism 
for  a  spirited  foreign  policy.  They 
quickly  resented  a  constitutional  in- 
novation which  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently discussed  in  1886,  just  as  they 
warmly  adopted  a  policy  of  disestablish- 
ment in  1868,  which  was  simply  wait- 
ing for  its  hour  and  man.  These  are 
qualities  which  entitle  the  non-party 
politicians,  who  are  just  now  master  of 
England's  destinies,  to  our  respect  and 
admiration.  If  they  make  mistakes, 
they  speedily  correct  them,  without 
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loss  of  power  or  of  consistency.  They 
have  no  real  leaders,  but  they  are 
always  willing  to  be  led.  They  may 
be  ignorant,  but  they  do  not  despise 
enlightenment.  They  are  jurymen, 
iiot  politicians. 

Our     generalisation, — for     such    it 
really  is, — has  the  merit  of  throwing 
light  upon  the   past  and  the  future. 
Without    it,   the    period    since    1868 
seems    marked    by    ingratitude,   con- 
fusion, and   cross-purposes.     With  it, 
all  is  clear  behind  and  less  dark  ahead. 
The  people  have  had  to  express  their 
wishes  ill  a  new  way,  and  the  result  is 
a  new  political   system, — a  movement 
intelligible    only  in  the   light  of  our 
interpretation.     The  future  need   not 
trouble  us  greatly  when  we  perceive 
a  desire  to  be  just  and  fair,  to  make 
experiments  and   to   chastise,  outside 
the  ordinary  play  and  hatred  of  political 
party.     "  You  have  been  good  critics  ; 
now   try   your    hands,"    is   a   verdict 
surely  as  good  for  Liberals  as  it  is  for 
Tories,  when  we   have   the   fair   pre- 
sumption that  the  same  judgment  is  to 
be  awarded  to  each  party  in  turn.    The 
English  party  system  has  been  hitherto 
regarded   as  almost  perfect, — nay,  as 
having  a  kind  of  divineness  about  it. 
Coming    in    and    going    out,    leaving 
skilful  permanent  officials  behind,   it 
h.  is  been  lauded  as  if  it  were  unalterable 
and  inevitable.     The  new  sanction  of 
the  householder  declares  it  to  be  in- 
evitable, but  adds  to  that  decision  a 
now  rhythm.     "  In  turn,  if  you  please, 
gentlemen,"  is  the  latest  message  of 
the  British  electorate.    We  must  needs 
accept  what  we  have  no  visible  power 
to  alter.     A  possible  break  may  occur 
during  the  next  ten  years,  but  it  will 
most   likely   be   followed   by  a  quick 
return  to  the  alternate  system. 

We  have  hinted  that  the  new  system 
will  exist  until  such  time  as  the  mass 
of  working  -  class  voters  naturally 
organise  into  a  distinct  party.  No 


signs    of    this    solidarity   on   general 
questions  are   apparent.     But  it  will 
mean,    whenever    it    should    come,   a 
Democracy   pure  and   simple,  untem- 
pered  as  now  by  alternations  of  party 
Liberalism   and    party    Conservatism. 
No  one  whispers  hints  of  this  enormous 
change,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  arrive  at 
all  if  the  leaders  of  the  two  existing 
parties   continue,    as    now,    to    make 
moderate  and  well-considered  advances 
for  the  betterment  of  the  toiling  millions. 
Moreover,  the  ambition  for  leadership 
in  the  Government  has  never  affected 
English  as  it   has  tormented  French 
artisans.     Power  is  desired,  but  in  the 
form  of  voting  and  discussion,  not  in 
the  handling  of  the  actual  reins.     Had 
there   been  any  tendency  to   positive 
rule,  it  would  have  come  out  before 
now,  and    in   overwhelming   pressure 
upon  one  party  in  our  politics.     The 
Monarchy  is  incompatible  with  a  pure 
Democracy,  and  it  is  no  danger  that  we 
can   see.      But   the   House   of   Lords 
might  be  changed,  and  the  Church  be 
disestablished,  without  any  overthrow 
of  the  alternate  system.     Conscious  of 
their  reserve  power,  the  people  could 
afford  to  dispense  with  the  former,  and 
to  change  the  latter.     No  other  great 
changes  are   in  the  near  future.     In 
fine,  the  new  system  promises  us  variety 
and  bustle,  as  well  as  continuity  and 
peace.     We   can  afford   to   be   placid 
because  we  know  the  worst.     Neither 
one-man  nor  one-party  rule  will  trouble 
us.     Every  kind  of  thought  and  ability 
will  have  fair  play.     Every  freak  and 
absurdity   will    be   checked    in   time. 
The  security  of  our  politics  will  be  in 
their  change,   and  not   in  their  rigid 
stability.     Liberals  and  Conservatives 
will  be  with  us,  but  the  mass  of  the 
voters   will    not    permanently   attach 
themselves  to  either  party,  but  will  act 
as  a  national  conscience  in  giving  them 
fair    play    under    the    New   Political 
System. 
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CHAPTERS   FROM    SOME   UNWRITTEN   MEMOIRS. 


V.     MY  WITCHES     CALDRON. 


II. 

I  AM  suddenly  conscious  as  I  write 
that  my  experiences  are  very  partial ; 
a   witch's    caldron    must  needs    after 
all  contain  heterogeneous  scraps,  and 
mine,  alas  !  can  be  no  exception  to  the 
rest.     It  produces  nothing  more  valu- 
able than  odds  and  ends  happily  harm- 
less enough,  neither  sweltered  venom 
nor  fillet  of  finny  snake,  but  the  back 
of  one  great  man's  head,  the  hat  and 
umbrella  of  another.      The  first  time 
I  ever  saw  Mr.  Gladstone  I  only  saw 
the  soles  of  his  boots.    A  friend  had 
taken    me   into  the  ventilator  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  we  listened 
to  a   noble  speech  and    watched    the 
two  shadows  on  the  grating  overhead 
of  the  feet  of  the  messenger  of  glad 
tidings.      One  special  back    I   cannot 
refrain  from  writing  down,  in  a  dark 
blue  frock  coat  and  strapped  trousers, 
walking  leisurely  before  us  up  Picca- 
dilly.     The    sun   is   shining,   and   an 
odd  sort  of  brass  buckle  which  fastens 
an  old-fashioned    stock,  flashes  like  a 
star.    "  Do  look !  "  I  say  to  my  father. 
"  Who  is  that  old  gentleman  ? "   "  That 
old     gentleman !      Why,    that    is  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,"  said  my  father. 
On     another    occasion     I     remember 
some   one   coming  up  to  us   and    be- 
ginning   to     talk    very    charmingly, 
and    among    other   things   describing 
some  new  lord  mayor  who  had  been 
in  state  to  a  theatrical  performance,  by 
which  it  seemed  he  had   been  much 
affected.     "  I  cried,  I  do  assure  you," 
the  lord  mayor  had  said,  "  and  as  for 
the  lady  mayoress,  she  cry  too  ;  "  and 
the    gentleman   smiled   and   told   the 
little  story  so  dryly  and   drolly   that 
my  sister  and  I  couldn't  help  laughing, 
and    we   went   on    repeating    to    one 


another  afterwards,  "  As  for  the  lady 
mayoress,  she  cry  too."  And  then  as 
usual  we  asked  who  was  that.  "  Don't 
you  know  Lord  Palmerston  by  sight  ?  " 
says  my  father. 

I  have  a  friend  who  declares  that 
Fate  is  a  humorist,  linking  us  all  to- 
gether by  strangest  whims,  even  by 
broad  jokes  at  times  ]  and  this  one 
vague  little  humour  of  the  weeping  lady 
mayoress  is  my  one  personal  link  with 
the  great  Whig  administrator  of  the 
last  generation. 

Another  miscellaneous  apparition  out 
of  my  caldron  rises  before  me  as  I 
write.  On  a  certain  day  we  went  to 
call  at  Mrs.  Procter's  with  our  father. 
We  found  an  old  man  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  taking  leave  of 
his  hostess,  nodding  his  head — he  was  a 
little  like  a  Chinese  mandarin  with  an 
ivory  face.  His  expression  never 
changed  but  seemed  quite  fixed.  He 
knew  my  father  and  spoke  to  him  and 
to  us  too,  still  in  this  odd  fixed  way. 
Then  he  looked  at  my  sister.  "My 
little  girl,"  he  said  to  her,  "  will  you 
come  and  live  with  me  ?  You  shall  be 
as  happy  as  the  day  is  long,  you  shall 
have  a  white  pony  to  ride,  and  feed 
upon  red-currant  jelly."  This  prospect 
was  so  alarming  and  unexpected  that 
the  poor  little  girl  suddenly  blushed  up 
and  burst  into  tears.  The  old  man 
was  Mr.  Samuel  Rogers,  but  happily 
he  did  not  see  her  cry,  for  he  was 
already  on  his  way  to  the  door. 

My  father  was  very  fond  of  going  to 
the  play,  and  he  used  to  take  us  when 
we  were  children,  one  on  each  side  of 
him,  in  a  hansom.  He  used  to  take 
us  to  the  opera  too,  which  was  less  of 
a  treat.  Magnificent  envelopes,  with 
unicorns  and  heraldic  emblazonments, 
used  to  come  very  constantly,  con- 
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iaining  tickets  and  boxes  for  the 
opera.  In  those  days  we  thought 
everybody  had  boxes  for  the  opera  as 
a  matter  of  course.  We  used  to  be 
installed  in  the  front  places  with  our 
chins  resting  on  the  velvet  ledges  of 
the  box.  For  a  time  it  used  to  be  very 
delightful,  then  sometimes  I  used  sud- 
denly to  wake  up  to  find  the  singing 
^till  going  on  and  on  as  in  a  dream.  I 
can  still  see  Lablache,  a  huge  reverbe- 
rating mountain,  a  sort  of  Olympus, 
thundering  forth  glorious  sounds,  and 
addressing  deep  resounding  notes  to 
what  seemed  to  me  then  a  sort  of  fairy 
in  white.  She  stood  on  tiny  feet,  she 
put  up  a  delicate  finger  and  sent  forth 
a  sweet  vibration  of  song  in  answer, 
sweeter,  shriller,  more  charming  every 
instant.  Did  she  fly  right  up  into  the 
air,  or  was  it  my  own  head  that  came 
down  with  a  sleepy  nod?  I  slept,  I 
awoke ;  and  each  time  I  was  conscious 
of  this  exquisite  floating  ripple  of 
music  flowing  in  and  out  of  my 
dreams.  The  singer  was  Mademoiselle 
Sontag  ;  it  was  the  Elisire,  or  some 
such  opera,  overflowing  like  a  lark's 
carol.  All  the  great  golden  house 
applauded;  my  father  applauded.  I 
longed  to  hear  more,  but  in  vain  I 
struggled,  I  only  slumbered  again, 
waking  from  minute  to  minute  to  see 
t;ie  lovely  little  lady  in  white  still 
standing  there,  still  pouring  forth  her 
melody  to  the  thousand  lights  and 
people.  I  find  when  I  consult  my 
fiithful  confidante  and  sympathiser  in 
tJiese  small  memories  of  what  is  now  so 
nearly  forgotten,  that  I  am  not  alone 
in  my  admiring  impressions  of  this 
charming  person.  My  confidante  is 
tl  le  Biographie  Generale,  where  I  find  an 
account,  no  sleepy  visionary  impression, 
si  ich  as  my  own,  but  a  very  definite  and 
charming  portrait  of  the  bright  fairy 
o3  my  dreams,  of  Mademoiselle  Sontag, 
Comtesse  Rossi,  who  came  to  London 
in  1849  : — "On  remarquait  surtout  la 
limpidite  de  ses  gammes  chromatiques 
el  1' eclat  de  ses  trilles  .  .  .  Et  toutes 
ces  merveilles  s'accomplissaient  avec 
une  grace  parfaite,  sans  que  le  regard 
fut  jamais  attriste  par  le  moindre 


effort.  La  figure  charmante  de 
Mademoiselle  Sontag,  ses  beaux  yeux 
bleus,  limpides  et  doux,  ses  formes 
elegantes,  sa  taille  elancee  et  souple 
achevaient  le  tableau  et  completaient 
Tenchantement." 

It  seems  sad  to  have  enjoyed  this 
delightful  performance  only  in  one's 
dreams,  but  in  the  humiliating  cir- 
cumstances, when  the  whole  world 
was  heaving  and  struggling  to  hear 
the  great  singer  of  the  North,  and 
when  the  usual  box  arrived  for  the 
Figlia  del  Reggimento,  my  grand- 
mother, who  was  with  us,  invited 
two  friends  of  her  own,  grown  up 
and  accustomed  to  keep  awake,  and 
my  sister  and  I  were  not  taken.  We 
were  not  disappointed,  we  imagined  the 
songs  for  ourselves  as  children  do. 
We  gathered  all  our  verbenas  and 
geraniums  for  a  nosegay  and  gave  it 
to  our  guests  to  carry,  and  watched  the 
carriage  roll  off  in  the  twilight  with 
wild  hopes,  unexpressed,  that  perhaps 
the  flowers  would  be  cast  upon  the  stage 
at  the  feet  of  the  great  singer.  But 
though  the  flowers  returned  home 
much  crushed  and  dilapidated,  and 
though  we  did  not  hear  the  song,  it  was 
a  reality  for  me  until  a  day  long 
years  after,  when  I  heard  that  stately 
and  glorious  voice  flashing  into  my 
darkness  with  a  shock  of  amazement 
never  to  be  forgotten,  and  then 
realised  how  futile  an  imagination 
may  be. 

Alas  !  I  never  possessed  a  note  of 
music  of  my  own,  though  I  have  cared 
for  it  in  a  patient,  unrequited  way  all 
my  life  long.  My  father  always  loved 
music  and  understood  it  too ;  he  knew 
his  opera  tunes  by  heart.  I  have 
always  liked  the  little  story  of  his  land- 
ing with  his  companions  at  Malta  on 
his  way  to  the  East,  and  as  no  one  of  the 
company  happened  to  speak  Italian  he 
was  able  to  interpret  for  the  whole 
party  by  humming  the  lines  from 
various  operas,  "  *  Un  biglietto — Eccolo 
qua,'  "  says  my  father  to  the  man  from 
the  shore,  "  '  Lasce  darem'  la  mano,'  " 
and  he  helped  Lady  T.  up  the  gang- 
way, and  so  on.  He  used  sometimes 
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to  bring  Mr.  Ella  home  to  dine  with 
him,  and  he  liked  to  hear  his  interest- 
ing talk  about  music.  Through  Mr. 
Ella's  kindness  the  doors  of  the  Musical 
Union  flew  open  wide  to  us,  and  it 
was  there  I  first  heard  Dr.  Joseph 
Joachim  play.  Yesterday,  when  I 
listened  to  the  familiar  happy  stream 
flowing  once  more  before  the  crowd- 
ing listeners,  I  could  only  marvel  with 
wondering  gratitude  that  such  a 
strain  should  have  accompanied  the 
opera  of  one's  long  life  in  all  its  varying 
scenes  and  combinations. 

My  father  used  to  write  in  his  study 
at  the  back  of  the  house  in  Young 
Street.  The  vine  shaded  his  two 
windows,  which  looked  out  upon  the 
bit  of  garden,  and  the  medlar  tree,  and 
the  Spanish  jessamines  of  which  the 
yellow  flowers  scented  our  old  brick 
walls.  I  can  remember  the  tortoise 
belonging  to  the  boys  next  door 
crawling  along  the  top  of  the  wall  and 
making  its  way  between  the  jessamine 
sprigs.  Jessamines  won't  grow  now  any 
more,  as  they  did  then,  in  the  gardens 
of  Kensington,  nor  will  medlars  and 
vine  trees  take  root  and  spread  their 
green  branches  ;  only  herbs  and  bulbs, 
such  as  lilies  and  Solomon  seals,  seem 
to  flourish,  though  I  have  a  faint  hope 
that  all  the  things  people  put  in  will 
come  up  all  right  some  centuries  hence, 
when  London  is  resting  and  at  peace, 
and  has  turned  into  the  grass-grown 
ruin  one  so  often  hears  described.  Our 
garden  was  not  tidy  (though  on  one 
grand  occasion  a  man  came  to  mow  the 
grass)  but  it  was  full  of  sweet  things. 
There  were  verbenas — red,  blue,  and 
scented  ;  and  there  were  lovely  stacks 
of  flags,  blades  of  green  with  purple 
heads  between,  and  bunches  of  London 
Pride  growing  luxuriantly  ;  and  there 
were  some  blush  roses  at  the  end  of 
the  garden  which  were  not  always  quite 
eaten  up  by  the  caterpillars.  Lady 
Duff  Gordon  came  to  stay  with  us  once 
(it  was  on  that  occasion,  I  think,  that 
the  grass  was  mowed)  and  she  after- 
wards sent  us  some  doves,  which  used 
to  hang  high  up  in  a  wicker  cage  from 
the  windows  of  the  schoolroom.  The 


top  schoolroom  was  over  my  father's 
bedroom,  and  the  bedroom  was  over 
the  study  where  he  used  to  write. 
I  liked  the  top  schoolroom  the  best 
of  all  the  rooms  in  the  dear  old 
house,  the  sky  was  in  it  and  the 
evening  bells  used  to  ring  into  it 
across  the  garden,  and  seemed  to  come 
in  dancing  and  clanging  with  the  sun- 
set ;  and  the  floor  sloped  so,  that  if  you 
put  down  a  ball  it  would  roll  in  a 
leisurely  way  right  across  the  room  of 
its  own  accord.  And  then  there  was  a 
mystery — a  small  trap-door  between  the 
windows  which  we  never  could  open. 
Where  did  not  that  trap-door  lead  to  ! 
It  was  the  gateway  of  Paradise,  of 
many  paradises  to  us.  We  kept  our  dolls, 
our  bricks,  our  books,  our  baby-houses 
in  the  top  room,  and  most  of  our 
stupid  little  fancies.  My  little  sister 
had  a  menagerie  of  snails  and  flies  in 
the  sunny  window-sill;  these  latter 
chiefly  invalids  rescued  out  of  milk- 
jugs,  lay  upon  rose-leaves  in  various 
little  pots  and  receptacles.  She 
was  very  fond  of  animals,  and  so 
was  my  father — at  least  he  always 
liked  our  animals.  Now,  looking  back, 
I  am  full  of  wonder  at  the  number 
of  cats  we  were  allowed  to  keep, 
though  De  la  Pluche,  the  butler,  and 
Gray,  the  housekeeper,  waged  war 
against  them.  The  cats  used  to  come 
to  us  from  the  garden,  for  then,  as  now, 
the  open  spaces  of  Kensington  abounded 
in  fauna.  My  sister  used  to  adopt  and 
christen  them  all  in  turn  by  the 
names  of  her  favourite  heroes ;  she  had 
Nicholas  Nickleby,  a  huge  grey  tabby, 
and  Martin  Ohuzzlewit  and  a  poor  little 
half-starved  Barnaby  Rudge,  and 
many  others.  Their  saucers  used  to 
be  placed  in  a  row  on  the  little  terrace 
at  the  back  of  my  father's  study,  under 
the  vine  where  the  sour  green  grapes 
grew — not  at  all  out  of  reach ;  and  at 
the  farther  end  of  which  was  an  empty 
greenhouse  ornamented  by  the  busts 
of  my  father  as  a  boy,  and  of  a  relation 
in  a  military  cloak. 

One  of  my  friends — she  never  lived 
to  be  an  old  woman — used  to  laugh 
and  say  that  she  had  reached  the  time 
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of  life  when  she  loved  to  see  even  the 
people  her  parents  had  particularly 
disliked,  just  for  the  sake  of  old  times. 
I  don't  know  how  I  should  feel  if  I 
we  re  to  meet  one  agreeable,cordial  gen- 
tleman, who  used  to  come  on  horseback 
and  invite  us  to  all  sorts  of  dazzling 
treats  and  entertainments  which,  to 
our  great  disappointment,  my  father- 
invariably  refused,  saying  "No,  I 
do  n't  like  him,  I  don't  want  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  him."  The 
wretched  man  fully  justified  these  ob- 
jections by  getting  himself  transported 
long  after  for  a  protracted  course  of 
peculiarly  deliberate  and  cold-blooded 
fraud.  On  one  occasion  a  friend  told  me 
he  was  talking  to  my  father,  and  men- 
tioning some  one  in  good  repute  at  the 
time,  and  my  father  incidentally  spoke  as 
if  fate  knew  of  a  murder  that  person  had 
committed.  "  You  know  it  then  ! "  said 
tho  other  man.  "  Who  could  have  told 
you.  1 "  My  father  had  never  been  told, 
bub  he  had  known  it  all  along,  he  said  ; 
and  indeed  he  sometimes  spoke  of  this 
curious  feeling  he  had  about  people  at 
times,  as  if  uncomfortable  facts  in 
thoir  past  history  were  actually  re- 
vealed to  him.  At  the  same  time  I 
do  not  think  anybody  had  a  greater 
enjoyment  than  he  in  other  people's 
goodness  and  well-doing  ;  he  used  to 
be  proud  of  a  boy's  prizes  at  school,  he 
usod  to  be  proud  of  a  woman's  sweet 
voice  or  of  her  success  in  housekeeping. 
H<  had  a  friend  in  the  Victoria  Road 
hard  by  whose  delightful  household 
ways  he  used  to  describe,  and  I  can 
still  hear  the  lady  he  called  "Jingleby  " 
warbling  "O  du  scheme  Miillerin,"  to 
his  great  delight.  Any  generous  thing 
or  word  seemed  like  something  hap- 
pening to  himself.  How  proudly  he 
us<  d  to  tell  the  story  of  his  old  friend 
Mr.  F.,  of  the  Garrick,who  gave  up  half 
a  fortune  as  a  matter  of  course,  be- 
cause he  thought  it  right  to  do  so, 
an«l  how  he  used  to  be  stirred  by  a 
piece  of  fine  work.  I  can  remember, 
when  David  Copperfield  came  out,  hear- 
ing him  saying  to  my  grandmother  that 
"little  Em' ly's  letter  to  old  Peggotty 
was  a  masterpiece."  I  wondered  to 


hear  him  at  the  time  for  that  was 
not  at  all  the  part  I  cared  for  most, 
nor  indeed  could  I  imagine  how  little 
Em'ly  ever  was  so  stupid  as  to  run  away 
from  Peggotty 's  enchanted  house-boat. 
But  we  each  and  all  enjoyed  in  turn 
our  share  of  those  thin  green  books 
full  of  delicious  things,  and  how  glad 
we  were  when  they  came  to  our  youth- 
ful portion  at  last,  after  our  elders  and 
our  governess  and  our  butler  had  read 
them. 

It  is  curious  to  me  now  to  remember, 
considering  how  little  we  met  and 
what  a  long  way  off  they  lived,  what 
an  important  part  the  Dickens  house- 
hold played  in  our  childhood.  But 
those  books  were  as  much  a  part  of  our 
home  as  our  own  father's. 

Certainly  the  Dickens  children's 
parties  were  shining  facts  in  our  early 
London  days — nothing  came  near 
them.  There  were  other  parties  and 
they  were  very  nice,  but  nothing  to 
compare  to  these  ;  not  nearly  so 
light,  not  nearly  so  shining,  not 
nearly  so  going  round  and  round. 
Perhaps — so  dear  K.P.  suggests — it 
was  not  all  as  brilliantly  wonderful  as 
I  imagined  it,  but  most  assuredly  the 
spirit  of  mirth  and  kindly  jollity  was 
a  reality  to  every  one  present,  and  the 
master  of  the  house  had  that  wondrous 
fairy  gift  of  leadership.  I  know  not 
what  to  call  that  power  by  which  he 
inspired  every  one  with  spirit  and 
interest.  One  special  party  I  re- 
member, which  seemed  to  me  to  go  on 
for  years  with  its  kind,  gay  hospitality, 
its  music,  its  streams  of  children  pass- 
ing and  re-passing.  We  were  a  little 
shy  coming  in  alone  in  all  the  con- 
sciousness of  new  shoes  and  ribbons, 
but  Mrs.  Dickens  called  us  to  sit  beside 
her  till  the  long  sweeping  dance  wa& 
over,  and  talked  to  us  as  if  we  were 
grown  up,  which  is  always  flattering 
to  little  girls.  Then  Miss  Hogarth 
found  us  partners,  and  we  too  formed 
part  of  the  throng.  I  remember  watch- 
ing the  white  satin  shoes  and  long 
flowing  white  sashes  of  the  little 
Dickens  girls,  who  were  just  about 
our  own  age,  but  how  much  more 
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graceful  and  beautifully  dressed.  Our 
sashes  were  bright  plaids  of  red  and 
blue  (tributes  from  one  of  our  father's 
admirers. — Is  it  ungrateful  to  confess 
now  after  all  these  years  that  we  could 
not  bear  them  ?),  our  shoes  were  only 
bronze.  Shall  I  also  own  to  this  passing 
shadow,  even  in  all  that  radiance  ?  But 
when  people  are  once  dancing  they  are 
all  equal  again  and  happy.  Somehow 
after  the  music  we  all  floated  into  a 
long  supper  room,  and  I  found  myself 
sitting  near  the  head  of  the  table  by 
Mr.  Dickens,  with  another  little  girl 
much  younger  than  myself ;  she  wore 
a  necklace  and  pretty  little  sausage 
curls  all  round  her  head.  Mr.  Dickens 
was  very  kind  to  the  little  girl,  and 
presently  I  heard  him  persuading  her 
to  sing,  and  he  put  his  arm  round  her 
to  encourage  her ;  and  then,  wonderful 
to  say,  the  little  girl  stood  up  (she 
was  little  Miss  Hullah)  and  began 
very  shyly,  trembling  and  blushing  at 
first,  but  as  she  blushed  and  trembled 
she  sang  more  and  more  sweetly  ;  and 
then  all  the  jeunesse  doree,  consisting 
of  the  little  Dickens'  boys  and  their 
friends,  ranged  along  the  supper  table, 
clapped  and  clapped,  and  Mr.  Dickens 
bent  down  to  her  smiling  and  thanking 
her.  And  then  he  made  a  little  speech, 
with  one  hand  on  the  table ;  I  think  it 
was  thanking  the  jeunesse  doree  for 
their  applause,  and  they  again 


clapped  and  laughed — but  here  my 
memory  fails  me  and  everything  grows 
very  vague  and  like  a  dream. 

Only  this  much  I  do  remember  very 
clearly,  that  we  had  danced  and  supped 
and  danced  again,  and  that  we  were 
all  standing  in  a  hall  lighted  and  hung 
with  bunches  of  Christmas  green,  and, 
as  I  have  said,  everything  seemed  al- 
together magnificent  and  important, 
more  magnificent  and  important  every 
minute,  for  as  the  evening  went  on, 
more  and  more  people  kept  ar- 
riving. The  hall  was  crowded,  and 
the  broad  staircase  was  lined  with 
little  boys — thousands  of  little  boys 
whose  heads  and  legs  and  arms  were 
waving  about  together.  They  were 
making  a  great  noise,  and  talking  and 
shouting,  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  house 
seemed  to  be  marshalling  them.  Pre- 
sently their  noise  became  a  cheer,  and 
then  another,  and  we  looked  up  and 
saw  that  our  own  father  had  come  to 
fetch  us,  and  that  his  white  head  was 
there  above  the  others;  then  came  a 
third  final  ringing  cheer,  and  some  one 
went  up  to  him  —  it  was  Mr.  Dickens 
himself — and  laughed  and  said  quickly, 
"That  is  for  you!"  and  my  father 
looked  up  surprised,  pleased,  touched, 
settled  his  spectacles  and  nodded  grave- 
ly to  the  little  boys. 

ANNE  RITCHIE. 
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A    VARIETY   of    causes    has    lately 
drawn  the  attention  of  Englishmen  to 
the  career  of  Nelson.     We  inherit  the 
traditions  of  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar  ; 
but  thinking  people  have   been  long 
convinced  that  these  memories  of  glory, 
though  a  noble  possession,  may  become 
worse  than  useless  if  our  naval  strength 
is  not  kept  up  to  the  requirements  of 
the  age,  and  if  the  leaders  of  our  fleets 
have  not  thoroughly  grasped  the  prob- 
lems   of    naval   tactics   and    strategy 
which  have  come  into  being  since  the 
Great  War.      The  conditions  of  war- 
fare   at    sea    have    been    immensely 
changed.    England  remains  the  first  of 
maritime  powers;  but  her  world-wide 
commerce  has  been  quadrupled,  and  it 
is  more  exposed  than  it  has  ever  been. 
She  is  fed  from  abroad  like  Imperial 
Rome.     France  would  be  a  very  dif- 
ferent naval  foe  from  what  she  was  in 
Nelson's  day.       If  the  fleet  of  Spain 
is  of  little  account,  that  of  Russia  has 
very  largely  increased,  and  Germany 
and  Italy  have  now  real  navies.     It  is 
at  least  questionable  if  we  could  con- 
front a  coalition  of  maritime  states  as 
we  did  in  1780  and  1801.     Meanwhile 
material  inventions  have  wholly  trans- 
formed the  character  and  qualities  of 
modern    navies.      Steam,    electricity, 
huge  rifled  ordnance,  and  armour  plat- 
ing have  made  the  ship  of  war  of  1890 
as  completely  different  from  the  ship  of 
war  of  1790,  as  that  was  from  a  Roman 
trireme  ;  and  this  wonderful  revolution 
has  made  the  subject  of  the  defence  of 
our  shores  and  the  protection  of  our 
trade,  of  blockades,  of  single  actions, 
and  of  battles  at  sea,  and  generally  of 
naval  tactics  and  strategy,  of  peculiar 
interest  to  reflecting  Englishmen.     In 
tho  changes  which  have  been  wrought 
in  naval  affairs   shallow  people   may 
imagine  that  nothing  is  to  be  learned 
from  a  review  of  our  triumphs  at  sea 


in  the   past.      As  soldiers  are  to  be 
found   who   deny  that  useful  lessons 
can    be  obtained  from    studying    the 
campaigns  of  Napoleon,  and  who  say 
that    military    history     begins    with 
Moltke,  so  sailors  exist  who  assert  that 
our  naval  annals  before  the  era  of  steam 
are  an  old  almanack,  an  unprofitable, 
nay,  a  pernicious  dead  letter.     Yet  in 
the  art  of  war,  as  in  other  arts,  mind 
controls,  shapes,  and  informs  matter. 
In    the    conflict    of     armed    masses, 
whether  at  sea  or  on  land,  mechanical 
appliances  being  nearly  equal,  superior 
energy  and  discipline  always  prevail ; 
and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  under 
the  new  conditions  a  Celtic  or  a  Slavonic 
race  should  conquer  the  Teuton  in  his 
own  element.     These  truths  have  not 
been  lost  on  thinking  men.    The  naval 
manoeuvres  of  the  last  few  years  have 
given  the  whole  subject  an  ever-grow- 
ing interest ;   and  though  the  public 
mind   has   not   nearly   realised  many 
problems  of  modern  war  at  sea,  it  has 
instinctively  turned  to  the  career  of 
Nelson,   the    most   illustrious   of    our 
great  admirals,  as   exhibiting  in   the 
highest    perfection     what     has     been 
achieved  in  the  past  by  our  fleets,  and 
indicating  perhaps  what  is  at  present 
possible.     The  fact  is  proved   by  the 
many  biographies  of  the  Mighty  Sea- 
man which  have  appeared  of  late,  and 
perhaps  most  clearly  by  the  very  able 
criticisms  made  recently  on  his  heroic 
exploits.     We  shall  add  our  mite  to 
these  contributions,  premising  merely 
that  the  real  character  of  Nelson  and 
his  true  place  in  history  are  not  to  be 
found  in  books  of  our  tongue;  they 
must  be  collected  from  his  despatches  ; 
and  indeed  the  only  good  estimate  of 
what  he  was  is  from  the  pen  of  an 
accomplished  Frenchman,  the  veteran 
and   well-informed   De   La    Graviere. 
We  think  too,  that  if  the  career   of 
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Nelson  throws  real  light  on  important 
problems  connected  with  modern  naval 
warfare,  it  illustrates  some  less  strik- 
ingly than  those  of  other  commanders 
of  less  renown,  Collingwood,  for  ex- 
.ample,  Howe,  and  St.  Vincent. 

In  a  sketch  of  this  kind  we  must 
pass  over  the  incidents  of  the  life  of 
Nelson  and  consider  him  only  as  a 
great  commander.  The  most  distinc- 
tive, perhaps,  of  his  mental  gifts,  was 
that  he  understood  infinitely  better 
than  any  of  our  chiefs  the  existing 
conditions  of  naval  warfare  in  the 
long  contest  waged  between  England 
and  France,  with  the  occasional  aid  of 
Spain,  from  the  First  of  June  to 
Trafalgar.  One  of  the  secrets,  at 
least,  of  Napoleon's  triumphs,  in  the 
first  stages  of  his  marvellous  career, 
was  that  he  had  the  insight  to  see  that 
the  progress  of  husbandry  and  the 
multiplication  of  roads  enabled  an 
-army  to  live  on  resources  found  on  the 
spot,  and  to  move  with  a  quickness 
before  unknown  ;  his  grasp  of  these 
facts  was  a  main  cause  of  his  extra- 
ordinary success  in  the  campaign  of 
Italy.  The  perception  of  Nelson  was 
of  a  different  kind,  but  it  was  at- 
tended with  like  results,  and  it  con- 
tributed largely  to  his  most  splendid 
exploits.  Though  on  the  whole  inferior 
to  that  of  England  in  the  war  which 
created  the  United  States,  the  navy  of 
France,  and  even  that  of  Spain,  was 
not  an  infinitely  weaker  force.  The 
belligerent  powers  were  not  ill-matched : 
D'Estaing  contended  on  equal  terms 
with  Byron ;  and  if  Rodney  overcame 
De  Grasse,  Suffrein  certainly  far  sur- 
passed Hughes,  and  was  indeed  the  fore- 
most seaman  of  his  time.  But  the 
Revolution  immensely  diminished  the 
naval  strength  and  resources  of  France ; 
it  deprived  her  of  all  her  best  admirals 
and  of  half  probably  of  her  trained 
sea  officers  ;  it  introduced  dilapidation 
&nd  waste  into  her  dockyards,  arsenals, 
and  chief  ports ;  above  all,  it  infected 
her  whole  naval  service  with  the  indis- 
cipline and  lawlessness  of  Jacobin 
teaching.  On  the  other  hand  the  cor- 
rupt despotism  of  Spain  had  fatally 


impaired  her  fleets ;  the  imbecile  suc- 
cessor of  Charles  III.  completely 
neglected  a  once  fine  navy;  Spanish 
admirals  and  captains  owed  advance- 
ment to  favouritism,  intrigue,  and  not 
to  merit ;  and  Spanish  ships  were 
manned  by  a  set  of  sailors,  described 
by  the  unfortunate  Villeneuve  as  "  a 
miserable  assemblage  of  landsmen  and 
conscripts,  unfit  for  anything."  It 
was  a  characteristic  peculiar  to  Nel- 
son that  almost  alone  of  English  chiefs, 
and  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  any, 
he  perfectly  appreciated  the  enormous 
difference  between  a  French  and 
Spanish  fleet  in  1780,  and  a  French 
and  Spanish  fleet  twenty  years  later. 
And  though  our  own  navy  had  faults 
of  its  own — the  Mutiny  of  the  Nore 
is  sufficient  proof — he  thoroughly  un- 
derstood that  it  had  acquired  an  incal- 
culable superiority  in  officers  and  men, 
and  in  all  that  constitutes  power  at 
sea,  over  navies  commanded  by  third- 
rate  chiefs,  over  ships  worked  by  un- 
skilled captains  and  filled  with  crews 
"  of  lawless  and  riotous  Frenchmen," 
and  of  "  Spaniards  who  could  not 
climb  up  the  rigging."  This  insight 
was  an  inspiration  with  him ;  and  his 
complete  mastery  of  the  conditions  of 
the  war  was  a  chief  cause  of  his  won- 
derful triumphs.  Howe  edges  up  to- 
wards Yillaret  on  the  First  of  June, 
because  he  has  still  respect  for  a  French 
fleet.  Calder  fights  a  poor  and  indeci- 
sive action,  because  he  doubts  that 
fifteen  British  ships  can  cope  with  a 
French  and  Spanish  squadron  of  twenty. 
But  Nelson  knows  that  a  British 
naval  force  is  incomparably  superior 
to  any  of  its  foes.  After  a  chase  from 
the  Straits  across  the  Atlantic,  he 
literally  hunts  Villeneuve  out  of  the 
West  Indies  with  eleven  ships  of  the 
line  against  twenty.  On  the  day  of 
Trafalgar  he  bears  directly  down  in 
double  column  and  a  light  breeze  on  a 
much  more  numerous  fleet  in  line, — 
tactics  not  to  be  justified  in  mere 
theory,  but,  as  affairs  stood,  a  real  in- 
spiration of  genius,  because  owing  to 
their  proved  ascendency  they  practic- 
ally ensured  the  success  of  our  arms. 
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Independently  of  the  master  faculty 
of  understanding  the  conditions  of  the 
war,  Nelson  possessed  the  quality  of 
supreme  seamanship.  His  professional 
s  iill  has  never  been  surpassed ;  it  may 
be  doubted  if  it  has  been  equalled  ;  and 
this  was  due  not  only  to  inborn  genius, 
but  also  in  a  great  degree  to  experience. 
1~j  has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed 
'  that  before  he  commanded  a  ship  of 
war  he  had  passed  through  a  most 
sovere  apprenticeship.  He  had  been  in 
the  Polar  seas  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  he  had  stood  before  the  mast  in 
tne  Merchant  Service.  He  informs  us 
that  he  spent  months  in  making  himself 
an  accomplished  pilot ;  and  the  know- 
lodge  stood  him  in  stead  on  two  great 
occasions.  No  admiral  certainly  of  his 
day  would  have  ventured  to  steer  the 
British  fleet  in  shore  of  the  French  at 
the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and  so  to  place 
it  between  two  fires.  It  has  been  said 
that  Foley  devised  the  movement,  but 
the  celebrated  expression  that  a  British 
ship  could  anchor  in  the  space  where  a 
Irench  ship  could  swing,  seems  to 
prove  that  Nelson  was  the  real  author. 
No  less  admirable  was  his  skill  as  a 
pilot  in  the  famous  attack  on  Copen- 
hagen ;  but  for  his  comprehension  of 
the  nature  of  the  shoals,  half  of  his 
fleet  probably  would  have  been  stranded 
aid  overwhelmed  by  the  Danish 
bitteries.  In  almost  every  phase  of 
his  splendid  career  Nelson  gave  proof 
or'  the  same  powers  as  a  seaman. 
C  uriously  enough  he  commanded  a  brig 
TS  hile  still  in  his  teens  ;  and  he  com- 
p  etely  justified  his  superior's  remark, 
that  he  trusted  "the  youngster  as 
though  he  was  an  old  captain."  The 
action  of  the  Agamemnon  with  the 
(  a  Ira  is  another  striking  instance  of 
tJ  ds  gift.  The  unfortunate  Frenchman 
n3ver  had  a  chance,  and  was  utterly 
crippled  by  his  nimble  foe,  as  Drake 
c:ippled  the  "  huge  castles  "  of  Spain. 
I  >  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  on  the 
v  onderf ul  chase  of  Brueys,  and  of  the 
ili-fated  Villeneuve,  still  less  to  notice 
t]  te  astonishing  fact,  that  Nelson  main- 
tained the  blockade  of  Toulon  for  a 
p  sriod  never  before  known,  and  that 


he  gained  days  on  Villeneuve  in  his 
Atlantic  flight  \  this  was  seamanship 
in  the  extreme  of  perfection.  It 
should  be  observed  too,  that  although 
Nelson  was  the  most  daring  and 
brilliant  of  chiefs,  he  showed  an 
attention  to  minute  details,  and  to 
everything  that  made  his  squadrons 
safe,  that  was  in  the  highest  degree 
admirable.  He  could  drive  his  ships 
through  a  narrow  passage  never  since 
traversed  by  men  of  war,  but  he  was 
specially  jealous  of  his  masts  and  yards. 
He  took  care  to  anchor  by  the  stern 
at  the  Nile — a  precaution  that  saved 
many  British  lives.  He  bore  down  on 
Brueys  and  again  on  Villeneuve  having 
first  made  it  certain  that  every  British 
ship  would  be  able  to  distinguish  friend 
from  foe.  His  vessels  never  blew  up 
like  the  Achille  and  the  Orient,  still  less 
attacked  each  other  like  the  Spanish 
first-rates  which  perished  in  the  Bay  of 
Algesiras. 

Gifts  however  in  a  chief  which 
depend  on  intellect  are  less  valuable 
than  moral  qualities  ;  "  talent  "  said 
Napoleon,  "  is  not  a  match  for  real 
strength  of  character."  The  excel- 
lence of  Nelson  is  not  less  conspicuous 
if  we  consider  him  on  this  side  of  his 
nature.  He  was  the  most  daring  per- 
haps of  commanders,  "  the  Suvorof,"  as 
he  has  been  called,  "  of  the  deep,  who 
destroyed  fleets  at  the  bayonet's  point." 
His  "  savage  audacity,"  Decres  ex- 
claimed, astonished  admirals  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  experiences  of 
the  American  War.  This  impetuous 
boldness,  no  doubt,  was  not  always 
followed  by  success.  Nelson  was 
beaten  off  in  the  descent  on  Teneriffe, 
and  the  final  attack  cannot  be  justi- 
fied. He  failed  to  cut  out  the  flotilla 
of  Boulogne,  and  seems  to  have 
under-rated  its  strength.  And  as  De 
La  Graviere  has  remarked,  had  the 
dying  breeze  sunk  to  a  calm  on  the 
day  of  Trafalgar,  when  a  few  only 
of  the  British  ships  were  engaged 
with  the  whole  combined  fleet,  the 
issue  of  the  battle  would  have 
been  different.  But  the  daring  of 
Nelson  was  seldom  rashness  :  genius  is 
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not  omniscient  and  must  leave  a  chance 
to  Fortune  ;  and  as  a  rule,  in  his  most 
striking  exploits,  we  see  means 
thoroughly  adapted  to  ends  and  cal- 
culation controlling  temerity.  The 
superiority  in  fact  of  the  British  fleets 
was  so  decisive  in  his  day,  that  he 
could  venture  on  efforts  which  would 
now  be  reckless ;  and  he  proved  this  in 
a  number  of  instances.  He  moves  out 
of  the  line  at  St.  Vincent,  in  order  to 
detain  the  Spanish  fleet  and  to  enable 
the  British  delayed  by  Jervis,  through 
mere  adherence  to  the  routine  of  the 
past,  to  come  up  and  attack  the  enemy ; 
he  is  engaged  for  an  hour  with  three 
first-rates,  and  yet,  to  use  his  own 
words  "  this  was  apparently  and  not 
in  reality  an  unequal  contest."  It  was 
the  same  at  the  Nile  and  the  same  at 
Trafalgar,  the  same  in  the  ocean  chase 
of  Yilleneuve.  Nelson's  conduct  is 
open  to  theoretic  criticism ;  in  the 
state  of  the  belligerent  navies  it  was 
practically  right,  and  the  results  were 
decisive.  The  daring  of  Nelson  was 
also  combined  with  one  of  the  most 
precious  of  naval  qualities, — quick 
readiness  to  seize  the  occasion  at  hand 
and  resolution  to  turn  it  to  account. 
The  most  conspicuous  illustration  of 
this  gift,  perhaps,  is  to  be  found  in  his 
attitude  at  Copenhagen,  a  battle  little 
studied  by  the  general  reader,  but  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  this  great 
excellence.  The  British  fleet  was 
certainly  in  great  peril.  It  had 
partly  overcome  the  armed  Danish 
hulks  ;  but  it  was  anchored  in  a  narrow 
channel  along  a  treacherous  shoal ;  and 
the  only  avenue  of  retreat  it  possessed 
was  commanded  by  a  powerful  land 
battery,  the  guns  of  which  had  by  no 
means  been  silenced.  Had  Nelson 
obeyed  the  signal  of  Parker  and  drawn 
out  of  the  fire, — or  tried  to  do  so — 
before  he  had  at  least  gained  the 
better  of  his  foes,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  British  fleet  would  have  been 
involved  in  a  real  disaster.  But 
Nelson  took  care  to  make  the  Danes 
feel  the  tremendous  effect  of  the 
British  ordnance  ;  and  when  this  was 
done  he  sent  off  a  flag  of  truce,  in 


order  really  to  enable  his  ships  to  make 
their  way  out  of  the  close  passage  in 
which  they  had  been,  so  to  speak, 
imprisoned.  In  the  eyes  of  seamen 
this  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
his  feats. 

But  the  chief  gift  of  Nelson  lay  in 
his  genius  for  command,  in  his  faculty 
for  directing  his  officers  and  men  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  great 
achievements.  He  was  the  master- 
spirit of  the  ship  or  the  fleet  directed 
by  him  :  he  made  all  his  officers  his 
docile  instruments,  and  animated  them 
with  the  "  sacred  fire "  j  and  he 
breathed  into  his  crews  a  heroic  ardour 
strengthened  by  extraordinary  devotion 
to  himself.  He  was  not  a  martinet 
like  the  stern-hearted  Jervis ;  not  a 
mere  kindly  chief  like  the  feeble 
Hotham ;  not  only  a  "  sailor's  friend," 
like  the  veteran  Howe  ;  he  was  a  born 
and  consummate  ruler  of  hearts.  It 
is  impossible  to  completely  analyse 
this  quality ;  but  we  may  glance  at 
the  methods  adopted  by  Nelson  in 
attaining  this  absolute  supremacy  in 
command.  He  was  never  severe, 
though  he  could  enforce  authority  ;  he 
made  great  allowances  for  faults  of 
judgment,  but  not  for  slackness  or 
want  of  courage ;  he  always  took  his 
officers  into  his  confidence,  but  in- 
variably gave  them  a  large  discretion  ; 
he  appealed  to  the  noblest  qualities  of 
English  nature,  the  sense  of  duty  and 
the  love  of  country,  not  once  to  the  pas- 
sion for  glory  and  the  lust  of  plunder 
which  were  Napoleon's  watchwords. 
From  first  to  last  in  his  grand  career 
he  followed  these  principles  when  in 
command;  and  the  results  were  the 
same  whether  he  was  in  charge  of  a 
third-rate  or  ruled  the  fleet  which 
overwhelmed  Yilleneuve.  His  "  Aga- 
memnons  "  loved  him  with  fond  affec- 
tion ;  his  "Captains"  cheered  him  as 
he  turned  aside  and  steered  in  to 
Cordova's  van,  though  they  seemed 
hurrying  into  the  jaws  of  destruction. 
His  captains  and  himself,  in  his  own 
expression,  were  a  Band  of  Brothers 
when  they  conquered  at  the  Nile ;  and 
it  deserves  special  notice  that  though 
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he  explain-ed  his  general  plan  of 
attacking  Brueys,  he  allowed  each  of 
t  lem  to  select  his  position  of  vantage. 
It  was  exactly  the  same  before  Tra- 
falgar. Tears  burst  from  the  eyes  of 
those  "  mastiffs  of  the  seas,"  as  he  un- 
folded to  them  his  masterly  scheme, — 
the  sure  presage  of  victory  as  the 
situation  stood.  But  he  gave  Colling- 
wood  a  perfectly  independent  com- 
mand ;  he  left  each  British  ship  to 
select  its  foe ;  unlike  his  unhappy 
adversary,  he  made  few  signals,  his 
whole  ideal  of  command  appearing  in 
the  famous  words,  "  England  expects 
e^ery  man  to  do  his  duty." 

This  combination  of  splendid  qualities 
made  Nelson  the  first  of  naval  tacticians, 
ar;  least  since  the  days  of  Blake  and  De 
Euyter.  In  the  four  great  actions  in 
which  he  stands  pre-eminent,  his  tacti- 
cal genius  decided  the  issue.  At  St. 
Vincent  Jervis,  intent  on  forming  his 
si  lips  on  a  parallel  line  with  the  enemy, 
— the  natural  order  of  the  eighteenth 
century — was  bringing  them  round  in 
a  semicircle,  which  would  have  enabled 
the  Spanish  fleet  to  escape  or  have 
only  compelled  the  rear  to  engage. 
Nelson  wears  and  stands  out  at  the 
right  moment,  arrests  the  progress  of 
Cordova's  vanguard,  and  wins  for  En- 
gJand  a  much-needed  triumph.  At 
the  Nile,  the  most  scientific  of  all  his 
battles,  Nelson  catches  the  fleet  of 
Brueys  at  anchor,  surprises  his  foe  by 
a  night  attack,  steers  in  shore  of  the 
French  with  part  of  his  ships,  and  then 
bringing  eight  ships  of  the  line  to 
tl  row  a  cross-fire  upon  five  Frenchmen, 
practically  decides  the  contest  in  less 
than  two  hours,  for  the  rest  of  the 
enemy's  fleet  can  do  little,  being  in  an 
extended  line  and  bound  to  its  anchors. 
A  nd  this  magnificent  victory  was  at- 
ta  ined  against  a  very  superior  force  : 
the  Orient  was  a  match,  in  weight  of 
metal  and  other  respects,  for  two 
British  Seventy-fours ;  and  we  had  no 
ship  equal  to  the  Tonnant,  or  the  re- 
nowned Franklin,  still  remembered  as 
the  unrivalled  Canopus  down  to  the 
la  ft  days  of  our  sailing  navy.  His 
tactical  skill  was  displayed  also  in  his 
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directing  his  ships  to  anchor  at  the 
stern,  thus  preventing  their  swinging 
and  being  raked ;  and  we  know  from 
the  testimony  of  a  French  officer  that 
this  move  frustrated  the  best  hope  of 
Brueys.  Trafalgar  was  an  exceptional 
battle.  Had  the  combined  fleet  been 
nearly  as  good  as  our  own,  the  attack 
of  Nelson  would  have  been  mere  rash- 
ness :  the  Royal  Sovereign  and  the 
Victory  would  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  fire  that  would  have  been  brought 
against  them;  and  thus  might  have 
crippled  the  two  advancing  columns, 
and  have  led  to  a  real  disaster.  But 
Nelson  shaped  his  tactics  to  the  actual 
state  of  affairs.  Disregarding  routine 
he  followed  his  genius.  He  knew  that 
the  Allied  Fleet  was  a  contemptible 
force  compared  to  his  own;  and  he 
bore  down  on  it  in  double  column, 
convinced,  as  the  result  proved,  that 
his  headmost  ships  could  resist  the 
enemy  until  their  consorts  appeared 
on  the  scene,  and  that  his  method  of 
attack  would  assure  a  victory  which 
was  the  most  decisive  of  the  whole 
war,  for  it  annihilated  France  as  a  power 
on  the  ocean  when  Napoleon  had 
become  the  lord  of  the  Continent. 

Nelson's  faculties  were  not  seen  at 
their  best  in  calculations  requiring 
long  trains  of  thought,  nor  was  his 
sagacity  of  the  very  highest  order. 
He  was  inferior  to  several  admirals  of 
his  day  in  the  management  of  political 
questions.  Without  referring  to  what 
he  did  at  Naples,  it  may  be  said  that 
his  ardent  nature  was  ill-fitted  to  deal 
with  civil  affairs,  and  in  this  respect 
he  cannot  be  compared  to  Wellington. 
This  partial  want  of  profound  reflective 
power  made  him  less  excellent  as  a 
naval  strategist  than  St.  Vincent,  or 
even  perhaps  than  Hood.  His  plans 
for  repelling  an  invasion  of  our  shores 
were  not  original  nor  even  striking  : 
his  system  of  blockade  more  than  once 
failed  :  and  he  could  not  understand 
the  immense  value  of  Malta  as  a 
Mediterranean  station.  His  position 
as  a  strategist  is  best  determined  by 
examining  his  conduct  when  he  had  to 
cope  on  his  own  element  with  the  first 
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of  strategists.  All  honour  to  the  re- 
nowned seaman  for  his  pursuit  of 
Yilleneuve  with  a  handful  of  ships  ! 
All  honour  to  him  for  the  second 
Lepanto,  the  crowning  and  immortal 
day  of  Trafalgar  !  But  in  pure  strategy 
Nelson  was  out-manoeuvred  in  common 
with  every  British  admiral  in  this 
grand  campaign  by  his  deep-thinking 
enemy  ;  and  though  it  is  quite  possible, 
nay,  perhaps  probable,  that  Napoleon's 
designs  for  assailing  our  shores  would 
have  been  frustrated  in  any  event, 
still  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he 
wellnigh  succeeded,  inferior  as  was  his 
naval  power  on  the  whole,  in  bringing 
in  to  the  Channel  a  great  fleet,  and  his 
failure  can  only  be  partly  ascribed  to 
his  foes.1 

We  can  merely  glance  at  the  main 
incidents  of  a  strategic  contest  which 
deserves  special  study.  Napoleon  had 
arrayed  a  vast  armed  flotilla  at  Bou- 
logne. The  power  of  its  guns  was  so 
formidable  that .  the  Admiralty,  and 
Nelson  too,  believed  that  the  Emperor 
would  rely  on  it  to  attempt  the  descent 
without  other  aid,  and  the  Channel  was 
left  guarded  by  only  a  few  British 
ships.  But  Napoleon  had  resolved  to 
cover  the  passage  by  the  presence  of  a 
fleet  in  great  strength ;  and  though 
our  ascendency  at  sea  was  certain, 
though  Cornwallis  blockaded  Gan- 
teaume  at  Brest  and  Nelson  blockaded 
Villeneuve  at  Toulon,  while  British 
squadrons  watched  Rochefort  and  Fer- 
rol,  our  enemy  only  just  missed  his 
object.  Villeneuve,  eluding  Nelson, 
escaped  from  Toulon  ;  rallied  a  Spanish 
squadron  when  off  Cadiz  ;  was  at 
Martinique  a  full  month  before  Nelson  ; 
was  joined  there  by  two  ships  of  the 
line;  and  early  in  June,  1805,  was  on 
his  way  to  Europe,  his  orders  being 
to  raise  the  blockade  of  Rochefort  and 

1  There  is  no  really  good  English  account 
of  the  strategy  of  the  Campaign  of  Trafalgar. 
The  subject  must  be  studied  in  the  Despatches 
of  Nelson  and  Collingwood,  in  the  Corre- 
spondence of  Napoleon  and  in  the  Diary  and 
Letters  of  Villeneuve  extracted  by  De  La 
Graviere  from  the  French  Archives.  De  La 
Graviere's  narrative  is  excellent  and  very  im- 
partial. 


Ferrol,  to  draw  to  him  the  squadrons 
in  or  near  these  ports,  to  bear  down 
on  Cornwallis  with  a  far  more  numer- 
ous force,  and  then  combining  his 
fleet  with  that  of  Ganteaume  to  appear 
in  the  Channel  in  irresistible  strength. 
Nelson  never  suspected  this  deep-laid 
design, — a  strategic  conception  of  the 
first  order.  Magnificent  as  was  his 
chase  of  Yilleneuve,  he  was  far  be- 
hind the  Frenchman  when  he  set  sail 
for  Europe,  and  even  then  he  made 
for  the  wrong  point,  Cadiz ;  and 
Yilleneuve  would  not  improbably  have 
reached  Ganteaume  at  least,  had  his 
fleet  been  one  of  even  average  quality. 
But  some  of  the  French  ships  sailed 
extremely  ill :  the  Spanish  squadron 
was  in  a  woeful  plight  ;  and  the 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic  was  extra- 
ordinarily slow.  This  delay  gave  the 
Admiralty  just  time, — Nelson  had 
despatched  the  Curieux  to  warn  it 
that  he  had  missed  Yilleneuve — to 
send  off  Calder  to  stop  the  Frenchman. 
But  Calder  had  only  fifteen  ships 
against  twenty  of  his  foe  :  the  battle 
that  followed  was  indecisive  ;  and 
Yilleneuve,  though  with  the  loss  of 
two  ships,  made  his  way  good  to 
Yigo  and  thence  to  Ferrol.  Here  he 
effected  his  junction  with  a  large 
allied  squadion  ;  and  this  raised  his 
fleet  to  more  than  thirty  ships  of  the 
line,  the  French  squadron  of  Rochefort 
being  now  near  and  at  sea. 

These  long  delays,  and  the  fight 
with  Calder,  deprived  Napoleon  of 
many  chances.  He  had  lost  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  sudden  surprise ;  and 
he  could  hardly  expect  to  draw  to- 
gether his  naval  armaments  off  Brest 
without  risking  a  battle.  By  this 
time  Nelson  had  returned  to  Europe. 
Still  without  a  suspicion  of  the  Em- 
peror's design  he  had  left  part  of 
his  fleet  with  Cornwallis,  and  had 
brought  only  three  ships  with  him  to 
England  :  Calder  and  Cornwallis  had 
joined  each  other ;  and  the  British 
fleet  that  barred  an  approach  to  the 
•Channel  was  rather  more  numerous 
than  that  of  Villeneuve,  though  very 
inferior  to  those  of  Yilleneuve  and 
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Ganteaume  united.      A  lion  therefore 
Uy    in    Villeneuve's    path.       It   was 
riore  than  probable  that  he  would  be 
severely  beaten  before  he  could  make 
good  his  way  to  Brest ;    and  in  that 
event  it   is  not   likely    that   he  could 
have  joined  Ganteaume,  and  that  the 
two    fleets    could    have    entered    the 
Channel.     At  this  juncture  however, 
what    Napoleon    described    as    "the 
stupidity"  of  the  British  Admiralty, 
gave  Yilleneuve  an  opportunity  again, 
which  a  great  chief  might  have  turned 
to    account.       Cornwallis,     who    had 
thirty-five  ships  of  the  line,  detached 
Calder  with  half  that  number  to  ob- 
sorve  Villeneuve,   now  some  days  at 
Ferrol ;  and  had  the  French  admiral, 
who  had  twenty-nine  ships  ready — he 
had  left  three  at  Yigo  as  of  no  use — 
sot    sail    and    rallied    the    Rochefort 
squadron,  he  might  have  overwhelmed 
or  missed  Calder,  have  come  up  with 
and   beaten  Cornwallis  in  detail,  and 
then  have  attracted  Ganteaume  from 
Brest,  and   sailed  with    him  into  the 
unguarded  Channel.    Yilleneuve  how- 
ever, a  skilful  but  a  timid  leader,  was 
not  equal  to  an  effort  of  the  kind.  He 
sot  off  from  Ferrol  with  his  twenty- 
nine  ships  ;  but  he  did  not  discover 
the  Rochefort  fleet,  and  hearing  that 
a    British    squadron     was    near,     he 
si  eered  southward  and  made  for  Cadiz, 
tVredoomed   within    a  few    weeks    to 
Trafalgar.     Napoleon's  project  there- 
fere,  baffled  at  first  by  the  sluggishness 
of    the    Allied   Fleet,    was    baffled    a 
second  time  by  the  weakness  of  Yille- 
nouve.     Yet  Nelson  boldly  said  that 
C  ilder  with  seventeen  ships  could  have 
crippled   Yilleneuve,  —  this   was,    we 
tl.ink,  comparing  Calder  to  himself— 
aitd  the  more  cautious  De  La  Graviere 
hj,,s  remarked  that  if  Calder  had  en- 
countered Yilleneuve   he   could   have 
harassed  the  French  fleet  and  rejoined 
C<  »rnwallis  ;  and  in  that  event  it  was 
most  unlikely  that  Yilleneuve  would 
hfi  ve  reached  Ganteaume,  and  still  less 
that   both   could    have    attained   the 
Channel.       It   should   also   be    added 
that,   even  at  the  worst,  the  French 
and   Spanish  fleets  could  hardly  have 


ruled  the  narrow  seas  for  a  time  suffi- 
cient to  have  enabled  the  flotilla  to 
effect  the  passage  and  to  keep  its 
communications  with  France  open. 
Had  Calder  and  Cornwallis  been  beaten 
off  from  Brest,  and  had  Yilleneuve 
and  Ganteaume  mastered  the  Channel, 
our  squadrons,  gathering  from  all 
points,  would  before  long  have  re- 
gained their  ascendency ;  and  as  De 
La  Graviere  more  than  hints  a  Trafal- 
gar might  have  been  fought  between 
Torbay  and  Dover.  Yet  when  this 
has  been  said,  the  fact  remains  that, 
so  far  as  regards  the  gaining  our 
shores,  Napoleon's  plan  had  many 
chances  of  success  ;  for  some  time  it 
was  full  of  promise,  and  it  must  rank 
with  his  finest  strategic  conceptions. 
It  failed  too,  and  this  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  mainly  because  his  fleets  were 
exceedingly  bad  and  Yilleneuve  no 
more  than  a  third-rate  chief.  Our 
admirals  had  little  to  do  with  the 
failure.  Notwithstanding  his  efforts, 
— and  they  were  heroic — Nelson  never 
penetrated  the  Emperor's  design  ;  and 
the  conqueror  of  Trafalgar,  in  the  first 
part  of  the  contest,  was  out-generalled 
from  the  strategic  point  of  view. 

Such  was  Nelson  in  his  greatness 
and  in  his  defects  also,  for  human  ge- 
nius has  never  attained  perfection. 
What  lessons  can  the  naval  chiefs  of 
our  time  learn  from  the  career  of  the 
first  of  seamen  ?  They  will  gather  no 
examples  of  tact  in  politics,  of  the 
skilful  management  of  affairs  of  state, 
of  dealing  with  hostile  or  alien  races  ; 
here  Wellington  must  be  the  English- 
man's model.  Nor  will  they  acquire 
much  to  inform  them  on  pure  strategy 
in  the  changed  circumstances  of  naval 
war.  Nelson  was  not  an  authority  of 
the  first  order  on  such  questions  as  the 
defence  of  our  coasts,  the  protection  of 
'Our  commerce,  the  maintenance  of 
blockades  ;  and  they  will  learn  more 
from  St.  Yincent  or  Howe,  and  especi- 
ally from  the  profound  Colling  wood, 
the  one  British  admiral  who  had  the 
slightest  inkling  of  Napoleon's  projects 
in  1804-5.  Unlike  Cochrane,  too, 
Nelson  had  no  turn  for  mechanical  im- 
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provements  and  inventions ;  these 
were  few  in  his  time  and  he  rather 
disdained  them.  Had  Cochrane  lived  to 
the  present  day, — he  saw  the  launch  of 
the  first  ironclad — his  certainly  would 
have  been  the  master  mind  to  connect 
the  seamanship  of  the  past  and  the 
present,  to  make  modern  discoveries 
tell  in  naval  warfare,  to  devise  the 
best  new  system  of  naval  tactics.  Yet 
the  character  and  the  achievements 
of  Nelson  are  of  inestimable  value  to 
seamen  of  our  age,  and  should  be  care- 
fully studied  by  the  chiefs  of  our 
fleets.  In  his  day,  as  in  ours,  the  con- 
ditions of  war  were  suddenly  changed 
in  a  few  years.  Nelson  realised  this 
momentous  fact  more  thoroughly  than 
any  other  leader ;  and  this  secret  of 
his  success  should  be  kept  in  mind  in 
a  special  way  by  our  higher  naval 
officers.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  Nelson's  seamanship  must  be 
always  a  subject  of  thought  and  re- 


flection. The  days  of  sails  have  been 
replaced  by  those  of  steam  ;  but  now, 
even  more  than  a  century  ago,  skill  in 
pilotage,  attention  to  the  details  of  his 
ships,  and  control  over  their  intricate 
mechanism,  and  above  all,  ability  in 
directing  these  huge  structures  through 
the  perils  of  the  deep,  must  be  a  chief 
care  of  the  naval  commander.  For 
the  rest,  the  daring,  the  resolution, 
the  quickness  of  Nelson,  and  especially 
the  gifts  that  made  him  a  leader  of 
men  and  the  first  naval  tactician  of  his 
age,  are  precious  examples  for  the  ad- 
mirals of  our  day.  And  they  are  just 
as  valuable  in  this  age  of  ironclads  as 
they  were  in  those  of  the  old  Victory  ; 
nay,  qualities  of  this  kind  may  have 
even  more  decisive  results  in  modern 
war  than  they  had  at  the  Nile 
and  Trafalgar. 

WILLIAM  O'CONNOR  MORRIS. 
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IT  is  impossible  to  read  Miss 
Ormerod's  exhaustive  Manual  of  In- 
soct  Pests  i  without  the  thought  arising 
a  hundred  times  in  our  minds  that  the 
prevalence  of  blight  and  predaceous 
lorvce  among  the  crops  bears  a  direct 
relation  to  the  lamentable  destruction 
of  small  birds,  which  is  so  ruthlessly 
waged  from  year  to  year.  As  the  birds 
a*e  killed  or  driven  away,  so  the  insects 
increase.  Because  a  few  species  have 
been  proved  to  feed  chiefly  on  grain 
and  vegetables,  causing  infinite  injury 
in  the  garden  and  field  alike,  a  whole- 
sale war  of  extermination  is  permitted 
against  all  descriptions  of  birds ;  and 
so,  many  that  are  really  the  friends  of 
agriculturists  are  involved  in  an  in- 
d  iscriminate  slaughter,  encouraged 
rather  than  otherwise  by  those  who 
should  know  better.  In  the  mean- 
t?me  it  is  universally  admitted  that 
tue  aphidcB  and  noxious  pests  multiply 
in  each  successive  season  amid  the 
fruit  and  crops,  while  the  insectivorous 
birds  are  simply  driven  away  from  the 
pursuit  of  their  legitimate  vocation  in 
life.  The  anomalous  situation  will,  I 
s  ippose,  continue  until  the  urgency 
caused  by  the  ever-spreading  blights 
compels  some  measure  of  legislative 
interference,  and  the  common  birds, 
together  with  their  eggs  in  the  breed- 
ing season,  are  protected  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  After  a  close  study  of 
Miss  Ormerod's  invaluable  work, 
coupled  with  much  independent  obser- 
vation of  the  insect-feeding  habits  of 
most  birds,  I  have  been  astonished  to 
find  how  generally  they  search  out 
precisely  those  kinds  of  insects  which 
are  the  principal  enemies  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  how  assiduously  they  per- 
f  <  >rm  their  self -allotted  task, — if  only 
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they  are  let  alone  !  And  to  illustrate 
these  assertions  more  forcibly,  I  am 
tempted  to  record  the  personal  obser- 
vations of  many  years  made  in  a 
western  county  amid  the  fruit  orchards, 
the  hops,  and  the  open  fields. 

In  last  May  a  pair  of  Yellow  Wag- 
tails returned  to  a  former  haunt  in 
some  allotments,  where  a  crop  of  tares 
served  to  harbour  the  nest  that  I  never 
could  find,  and  beans  grew  on  the  ad- 
joining piece.  Later  in  the  summer 
the  birds  brought  off  four  or  five 
young  ones,  which  might  be  seen 
daily  flitting  among  the  beans  in  evi- 
dent search  of  food.  With  field-glasses 
I  watched  their  operations,  noting  the 
dainty  morsels  which  were  repeatedly 
abstracted  from  the  growing  beans. 
Curiosity  led  me  to  examine  the  nature 
of  these  abundant  feasts,  and  the  point 
was  easily  established.  The  plants 
were  infested  with  the  destructive 
bean-beetle,  every  leaf  and  stem  sup- 
plying its  quota.  This  bronze-coloured 
insect  is  common  enough  on  field-beans. 
It  bores  into  the  seed  stored  in  winter- 
time, and  the  eggs  are  thus  introduced 
into  succeeding  crops.  That  the  Yellow 
Wagtails  greedily  devour  these  crea- 
tures can  be  quickly  ascertained  by 
collecting  a  dozen  in  an  open  vessel 
placed  in  a  handy  position  for  the 
birds,  who  will  at  once  rise  to  the 
occasion.  In  the  same  way  you  may 
tempt  the  graceful  Pied  Wagtails  run- 
ning about  on  the  lawn  with  a  meal  of 
wriggling  wire-worms  which  they  so 
dearly  love.  The  wire-worm,  it  may 
not  be  generally  known,  is  a  common 
name  for  the  larvce  of  half-a-dozen 
species  of  beetles  which  lurk  in  the 
ground  for  months,  and  even  years, 
before  the  final  transition  into  winged 
coleopterous  insects.  Surely  any  bird 
which  will  feed  on  this, — one  of  the 
farmer's  greatest  scourges — should  be 
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jealously  protected  in  the  country, 
whenever  they  can  be  induced  to  stay. 

The  little  Whinchat,  with  streaked 
brow  and  salmon-tinted  breast,  is  very 
common  in  the  early  summer  months, 
wherever  the  pastures  are  standing  for 
hay.  The  nests  are  woven  from  the 
grasses  and  are  placed  on  the  ground 
in  the  open  fields.  As  a  well-known 
ornithologist  remarked  to  me,  any 
one  who  takes  the  pains  to  observe 
can  discover  that  they  feed  their 
young  almost  exclusively  on  cater- 
pillars. The  Pipits  also  are  insect- 
ivorous. I  have  watched  them  run- 
ning to  and  fro  in  a  meadow,  busily 
chasing  flies  amid  the  tall  blades.  A 
dissected  bird  reveals  the  food  in  the 
crop  to  be  soft-bodied  insects  and 
grubs.  The  Wheatear  frequents  the 
higher  ridges  of  cultivated  lands  in 
the  course  of  its. migrations.  It  per- 
forms the  useful  office  of  clearing 
away  grubs  and  slugs  from  beneath 
the  stones;  but  a  .pair  I  had  in  cap- 
tivity for  a  short  time  fed  entirely  on 
the  pupae  of  ants,  a  favourite  food 
with  many  kinds  of  birds.  Fly- 
catchers should  be  encouraged  in 
every  orchard  and  garden,  for  they 
spend  their  whole  summer  in  killing 
aphidce  and  plant  lice  in  general, 
catching  each  successive  insect  on  the 
wing  with  unerring  certainty. 

All  the  Woodpeckers  feed  on  the 
boring  beetles  which  cause  such  havoc 
in  the  woodlands,  and  the  Allied 
Wryneck  has  a  partiality  for  ants  be- 
fore anything.  The  Creeper  thrives 
best  on  those  small  insects  which  find 
a  home  in  the  interstices  of  bark.  The 
Nuthatch — always  creeping  head  down- 
wards— hunts  for  insects  on  the  trees 
in  summer-time,  but  dearly  loves  nuts 
or  beechmast  in  winter.  Possibly  it 
attacks  those  nuts  which  contain  wee- 
vils or  maggots  in  such  abundance. 

The  Tits  possess  a  doubtful  reputa- 
tion in  many  parts,  owing  to  their 
alleged  destructive  habits  among  the 
fruit  trees  in  the  early  spring.  The 
Blue  Tit  especially  is  said  to  eat  the 
fruit  buds,  and  the  charge  is  not  alto- 
gether false.  A  close  investigation, 


however,  has  convinced  me  that  this 
vivacious  bird  feeds  mostly  on  flies 
and  caterpillars  infesting  the  trees. 
After  a  number  of  Blue  Tits  have 
been  busy  in  a  pear  tree  I  have  col- 
lected as  many  as  forty  buds  from  the 
ground  underneath ;  but  nearly  every 
one  was  hopelessly  cankered.  Later 
in  the  year,  the  Blue  Tits,  Great 
Tits,  and  Coal  Tits,  together  with  the 
Long-tailed  Tits,  work  incessantly  in 
the  fruit  trees  clearing  off  flies  and 
lice  innumerable,  going  far,  in  my 
opinion,  to  save  the  setting  plums  or 
apples.  The  Coal  Tits  I  have  observed 
in  a  beech  wood  industriously  splitting 
the  hard  cases  of  a  conical  gall  grow- 
ing on  the  shrivelled  leaves,  in  order 
to  extract  the  fat  grubs  within.  The 
Marsh  Tit  feeds  on  thistle-down — so 
detrimental  to  the  land ;  and  Long- 
tailed  Tits  have  been  observed  to  eat 
the  "looper"  caterpillars. 

Last  winter  I  heard  of  forty  Bull- 
finches being  captured  or  killed  in  a 
single  orchard  for  their  bud-destroy- 
ing propensities.  After  a  slight  fall 
of  snow  in  May,  the  ground  beneath 
an  apple  tree  where  Bullfinches  had 
been  at  work  was  found  to  be  strewn 
with  sound  buds.  I  fear  the  case 
was  proven ;  but  the  birds  are  not  so 
common  that  they  need  be  destroyed. 
Let  them  rather  be  scared  away,  es- 
pecially as  at  least  for  nine  months  in 
the  year  they  feed  on  dockseed  and 
other  undesirable  weeds.  In  the  same 
way  the  rarer  and  terribly  shy  Haw- 
finch damages  buds,  green  peas,  and 
other  garden  produce.  But  the  only 
bird  I  ever  examined  contained  hard 
laburnum  seeds;  and  in  1887,  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  several 
Hawfinches  examined  by  the  Curator 
of  the  Maidstone  Museum,  contained 
nothing  but  green  caterpillars.  About 
the  same  time  a  single  female  bird 
was  proved  to  have  swallowed  no  less 
than  forty  larvce.  The  case  for  its  ex- 
tinction is  therefore  not  by  any  means 
established.  The  Crossbill  is  an  oc- 
casional visitor  that,  until  recently,  I 
had  always  imagined  fed  exclusively 
on  the  hard  seeds  of  coniferous  trees, 
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its  curved  mandibles  being  peculiarly 
cabulated  for  their  extraction.  I  have 
seen  a  bird  in  captivity  hold  a  cone 
with  the  foot,  tearing  the  seed-covers 
meanwhile  with  the  greatest  dexterity. 
The  late  Dr.  Saxby  and  the  Rev.  H. 
A.  Macpherson  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  recorded  the  fact  that  Crossbills 
feed  on  aphidce. 

Goldfinches,  now,  alas !  becoming 
very  scarce  in  England,  feed  on  thistle- 
down and  similar  noxious  weeds,  the 
same  observation  being  applicable  to 
tho  various  Linnets.  With  regard  to 
booh  the  professional  bird-catcher  is  a 
groat  offender.  Farmers  should  order 
thorn  off  the  land  wherever  they  ply 
thoir  nefarious  trade,  together  with 
thoir  captive  birds,  artificial  branches, 
bird  lime,  and  imitation  whistles  and 
nets.  They  exist  in  the  vicinity  of 
every  town,  receiving  support  in  quar- 
ters where  we  might  least  expect  it. 
The  Greenfinch,  or  Green  Linnet,  on 
tho  contrary,  is  a  bird  in  whose 
favour  little  can  be  urged.  I  have 
narrowly  watched  its  excavating  opera- 
tions in  many  a  garden.  It  roots  up 
radish,  lettuce,  turnip,  and  the  seeds 
of  most  cruciferous  plants  as  quickly 
as  they  are  sown,  causing  infinite 
harm  and  vexatious  loss.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  birds  that  I  should  re- 
commend to  be  killed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  cultivated  ground.  The 
Chaffinch  has  also  an  indifferent  repu- 
tation in  this  respect  ;  but  it  un- 
doubtedly feeds  largely  on  insect  life, 
thus  counterbalancing  the  occasional 
harm  it  works. 

Who,  I  should  wish  to  know,  having 
•examined  the  restless  but  delightful 
little  Gold-crest — the  smallest  of 
British  birds — at  work  in  the  sombre 
branches  of  some  Austrian  pine,  in 
pursuit  of  the  numerous  aphidce  lurking 
between  the  spinous  leaves,  can  doubt 
the  beneficial  results  of  its  visits  which 
are  so  few  and  far  apart  1  And  yet, 


in    last    spring,  I    knew    of 


a    pair 


bt  ing  taken  in  a  private  shrubbery  ; 
and  the  beautiful  nest  was  altogether 
destroyed.  People  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  protect  their  best  gardening 


friends  ;  and  so  the  blight  gains  the 
upper  hand  on  all  sides. 

The  Goat-sucker,  or  Night-jar, 
pursues  its  avocations  at  night, 
capturing  the  injurious  cockchafer 
which  is  then  on  the  wing.  Miss 
Ormerod  states  that  both  larva  and 
imago  destroy  the  roots  of  grasses, 
vegetables,  and  young  trees  ;  and  that 
it  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  oak,  elm 
and  other  trees,  sometimes  stripping  the 
entire  foliage.  Where  it  prevails,  this 
lady  says  :  "  Wild  birds,  such  as  Rooks, 
and  Sea-gulls,  should  on  no  account  be 
driven  off.  The  Black-headed  Gull 
follows  the  plough  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Rooks,  and  feeds  on  cockchafers 
both  in  the  grub  and  beetle  stages  ;  the 
Common  Gull  will  go  for  miles  inland 
and  follow  the  plough  in  search  of 
insects  and  grubs  \  and  the  Night- 
jar, by  feeding  almost  entirely  on  cock- 
chafers (and  moths)  during  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  hours,  is  also  of  great 

service the    birds  should  be 

carefully  protected  from  molestation." 
This  is  testimony  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  disregard,  coming,  as  it  does, 
from  so  eminent  an  authority. 

The  value  of  the  Rooks  on  the  farm 
remains  a  hotly-disputed  question ; 
naturalists  disagree  in  the  matter,  and 
practical  agriculturists  are  by  no  means 
in  accord.  They  are  of  inestimable 
value  in  killing  wire-worm  and  other 
pests ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  destroy 
a  vast  amount  of  grain  and  pull  up 
the  tender  blades  of  corn — often 
enough  in  their  very  efforts  to  gain 
access  to  the  slugs  and  larvae,  in  the 
soil.  Within  due  bounds  they  are 
probably  beneficial  rather  than  other- 
wise ]  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  grain  is  usually  sown  far  thicker 
on  the  land  than  it  can  possibly  grow 
if  every  grain  were  to  germinate. 
Carrion  Crows  are  obnoxious  to  pre- 
servers of  game,  and  I  have  myself 
seen  a  bold  fellow  take  a  duckling 
from  a  paddock.  The  Jackdaws  steal 
eggs  right  and  left ;  and  I  have  known 
them  clear  every  young  walnut  from  a 
tree  in  a  few  days.  The  Jay  poaches 
on  its  own  account  among  eggs,  but 
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feeds  much  on  snails  and  the  larger 
kinds  of  beetles.  To  the  farmer  it 
may  be  reckoned  as  a  friend  rather 
than  an  enemy. 

Among  the  Columbse  the  common 
Wood-pigeon  must  be  given  a  decidedly 
bad  character.  Thriving  on  peas, 
beans,  and  other  leguminous  seed  it 
ravages  the  crops  of  the  farmer  to  an 
appreciable  extent.  I  have  no  good 
word  to  say  for  it,  and  recommend 
that  the  bird  should  be  shot  wherever 
there  is  the  chance  of  its  doing  harm. 
The  Corn-crake,  ceaselessly  running 
about  in  the  shelter  of  the  long  grasses, 
feeds  principally  on  slugs  by  day  and 
night.  The  only  wonder  is,  when  the 
bird  can  find  time  to  sleep,  for  it  is 
rarely  quiescent.  Cuckoos  feed  almost 
entirely  on  insects,  although  it  has 
been  proved  that  they  can  swallow 
vegetable  matter.  Birds  of  the  Bunt- 
ing tribe, — the  winter-visiting  Bramb- 
ling,  the  Corn-Bunting,  and  the 
familiar  Yellow-Hammer — cause  little 
or  no  harm  in  the  open  fields.  When 
the  corn  is  harvested  they  raid  a  little 
on  the  stackyards,  eating  more  or  less 
grain  ;  but  they  are  not  great  offenders, 
I  think,  in  any  case. 

Our  ubiquitous  friends,  the  Star- 
lings, have  increased  during  recent 
years  in  a  remarkable  manner.  In 
the  early  summer  it  is  most  enter- 
taining to  watch  the  parent  birds 
on  a  lawn  or  in  the  fields,  engaged 
in  feeding  their  young,  which  are 
just  able  to  fly,  and  are  in  size 
equal  to  the  old  birds.  Chattering 
loudly  all  the  time,  the  young  Starlings 
run  or  hop  in  the  grass  with  gaping 
mouths,  awaiting  each  morsel  which 
comes.  Note  the  action  of  the  parents 
meanwhile  ;  the  sharp  bills  dig  vigor- 
ously into  the  ground,  each  time 
bringing  up  a  whitish  grub  of  the 
daddy-long-legs,  larvce  which  do  a  vast 
amount  of  harm  on  the  land.  It  is 
the  mission  of  the  Starlings  to  consume 
such  pests  by  the  thousand  ;  and  when- 
ever these  birds  are  collected  in  the 
fields  you  may  be  certain  that  they 
are  accomplishing  good  work.  In 
the  orchards  unfortunately  they  do 


harm ;  as  the  cherries  ripen  they  will 
clear  the  trees,  if  undisturbed. 

Thrushes  likewise  demand  a  toll  on 
the  soft  fruits,  but  they  are  rare 
insect  scavengers  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  The  silent  observer  may 
watch  one  of  these  handsome  birds 
hop  towards  a  full-sized  snail  espied 
from  some  distant  bower.  Darting  to 
the  spot,  the  prize  is  quickly  secured  : 
the  shell  is  dashed  against  a  stone 
until  the  juicy  contents  can  be  ex- 
tracted ;  and  then  a  noble  meal  is 
enjoyed  in  the  intervals  of  glorious 
song.  I  saw  a  ditch  last  summer  that 
was  overgrown  with  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  on  the  ample  leaves  of  which 
scores  of  black  slugs  were  thriving, 
ready  to  attack  all  manner  of  veget- 
able produce  on  the  adjacent  allot- 
ments. Each  day  the  Thrushes,  Larks, 
Starlings,  and  Wagtails  returned  to 
effect  the  desired  clearance,  and  I 
believe  that  very  few  slugs  escaped 
their  united  vigilance.  Blackbirds, 
according  to  my  experience,  do  con- 
siderably more  harm  among  the  fruit 
than  the  Thrushes;  and  yet,  I  know 
that  they  feed  largely  on  wire-worm 
and  other  injurious  insects.  Few,  I 
think,  would  advocate  their  destruc- 
tion, in  spite  of  occasional  pilfering 
propensities.  Towards  the  Robins  and 
Wrens  everybody  is  well  disposed,  and 
the  Redstarts  may  be  classed  among 
the  purely  insect  feeders. 

The  Skylark  is  such  a  cheerful  little 
bird,  soaring  high  in  the  heavens  and 
bursting  into  song  at  the  very  first 
indications  of  spring,  that  I  am  re- 
luctant to  say  a  word  against  its  race. 
In  the  spring  corn,  however,  it  is  an 
unmitigated  nuisance,  taking  the 
newly-drilled  grain  as  fast  as  it  is 
sown.  Last  year  they  congregated  in 
one  field  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
became  a  question  of  replanting  the 
entire  ground.  At  other  times  they 
are  insect  feeders. 

For  the  common  House  Sparrow, — 
as  distinguished  from  the  so-called 
Hedge  Sparrow  and  the  Tree  Sparrow, 
— nothing  can  be  urged  in  its  favour. 
Destroy  them  utterly,  is  my  advice; 
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and  I  have  reason  to  think  that  Miss 
Ormerod  has  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. Experience  has  shown  that 
their  ill-advised  importation  into  Aus- 
t  L'alia  and  North  America  has  wrought 
incalculable  harm  to  cultivated  vegeta- 
tion. The  bird  is  a  grain  and  veget- 
able feeder  for  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  year,  seeking  insects  only  when 
loaf-buds  and  cereals  are  not  available 
for  food.  Sparrow-clubs  should  be  en- 
couraged in  every  village,  in  order  to 
check  the  undue  increase  of  the  species, 
which,  by  the  by,  breeds  at  least 
three  times  in  the  year.  In  connec- 
tion with  these  sparrow-clubs,  it  is 
somewhat  curious  to  note  that  the 
authorities  in  some  English  country 
parishes  have  from  time  immemorial 
paid  the  village  lads  at  the  rate  of 
four  a  penny  for  killing  these  birds, 
and  have  moreover  purchased  the  eggs. 
And  some  kind  of  sparrow  seems  to 
have  been  considered  destructive  in 
Syria  in  ancient  days,  for  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  that  "  two  sparrows  were 
sold  for  a  farthing." 

The  Warblers  include  a  large  class 
of  birds  which  are  almost  entirely 
insectivorous  in  habit.  With  the 
aid  of  glasses  I  have  watched  a 
IS'ightingale  at  work  towards  the 
evening  in  a  market  garden.  Sing- 
ing at  intervals  its  rich  and  varied 
song,  the  movements  of  the  bird  among 
the  leafy  branches  of  fruit-trees  showed 
tliat  a  continuous  search  was  made  for 
caterpillars.  It  eats  the  larvae  of  the 
\vinter-moth,  the  small  ermine  moth, 
and  the  vapourer  moth.  The  Willow 
Wren  is  partial  to  the  willow  weevils 
and  to  all  apkidce,  the  Chiff chaff  also 
feeding  on  flies.  The  Black-Cap  loves 
small  beetles,  but  together  with  the 
1(  sser  White-Throat  and  Garden  Warb- 
ler purloins  a  little  ripe  fruit.  The 
Grasshopper  Warbler  finds  ample  in- 
soct  food  in  the  meadows,  and  the 
Reed  and  Sedge  Warblers  by  the 
river-side.  One  and  all  of  the  birds 
belonging  to  this  group  are  of  service 
11 1  the  garden  and  orchard. 

The  Red  backed  Shrike,  or  Butcher- 
Bird,  regularly  visits  orchards  in  the 


summer  season.  This  is  the  bird 
that  is  said  to  impale  insects  on  thorn 
bushes  to  form  a  convenient  larder 
close  at  hand.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  discover  this  store  of  food,  but  have 
more  than  once  watched  the  old  birds 
collecting  hard-winged  beetles  where- 
with to  feed  their  clamorous  young- 
sters, just  feeling  their  wings  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  nest.  I  have  also  seen 
Linnets  following  a  Shrike  to  their 
destruction,  as  if  fascinated  by  the 
harsh  cries  of  the  predaceous  bird. 
Presently  one  of  the  Linnets  will  fall 
a  victim,  the  tiny  skull  being  fractured 
by  a  sudden  blow  from  the  formidable 
curved  bill  of  the  angry  Shrike.  But 
they  do  no  harm  to  agriculture,  and 
should  be  welcomed  in  the  orchard. 

A  useful  bird  that  keepers  should 
not  be  allowed  to  shoot  in  a  wholesale 
manner  is  the  Kestrel  Hawk,  or  Wind- 
hover as  it  is  appropriately  called.  Un- 
like the  Sparrow  Hawk,  it  does  not 
prey  on  eggs  and  game  so  much  as  on, 
the  small  rodents  and  vermin  which 
infest  the  fields.  The  long  and  short- 
tailed  field  mice  do  enormous  injury  to 
young  trees  by  gnawing  the  bark,  and 
eat  the  peas  and  beans  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. It  is  the  special  province  of  the 
Kestrel  to  kill  these  small  mammals,, 
and  they  are  consequently  very  useful 
on  the  land.  I  think  the  same  remarks 
apply  to  all  kinds  of  night-flying  Owls. 
The  Hobby,  again,  feeds  on  cockchafers 
and  large  beetles.  The  Peregrine  Falcon 
I  have  seen  in  the  Severn  estuary  fol- 
lowing the  flights  of  Dunlin  across  the 
sandy  wastes,  the  Herons  at  the  same 
time  watching  the  swoop  of  the  ap- 
proaching Hawk,  as  they  waded  knee- 
deep  in  the  water,  with  manifest 
symptoms  of  uneasiness.  As  it  settled 
on  an  old  stump  I  could  distinguish 
the  feathers  on  the  chest  of  the  Pere- 
grine deeply  stained  with  blood ;  for 
the  time  it  was  satiated  with  food 
and  therefore  sluggish  in  movement. 
Neither  the  Peregrine  nor  the  common 
Buzzard,  I  imagine,  exercises  any  in- 
fluence one  way  or  the  other  on  insect 
life  or  vegetation  ;  so  in  this  place  they 
hardly  demand  further  consideration. 
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There  is  a  general  complaint  from 
the  farmers  and  ornithologists  that 
the  Lapwing,  Green  Plover,  Spur  or 
Peewit, — as  it  is  variously  called — is 
being  steadily  driven  out  of  the  coun- 
try by  those  who  traffic  in  plovers' 
eggs.  The  market  demand  for  these 
is  so  considerable,  that  when  the  real 
article  falls  short  the  collectors  impose 
on  the  trade  by  substituting  the  eggs 
of  Gulls  and  other  sea-birds  that  are 
-available.  Where  the  Plovers  for- 
merly bred  in  numbers,  a  single  pair 
has  now  become  a  rarity,  and  there  is 
a  real  danger  of  extermination  unless 
the  birds  and  eggs  can  be  protected  in 
April,  May,  and  June,  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  No  more  useful  bird  ex- 
ists on  the  land,  feeding  abundantly, 
as  it  is  well  known  to  do,  on  larvae, 
slugs,  and  deleterious  insect  life  to  any 
extent,  and  its  extinction  would  be  a 
real  loss  to  agriculture. 

Although  these  notes  are  founded 
on  tolerably  close,  observation,  they 
afford  but  a  fragmentary  contribution 
to  what,  in  the  opinion  of  many  prac- 
tical authorities,  marks  a  serious  pro- 
blem in  agriculture, — the  increase  of 
insect  pests,  coupled  with  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  small  birds.  For 
every  example  cited  where  the  birds 
-are  proved  to  feed  on  insects,  pro- 
bably a  hundred  cases  might  be  found 
in  nature.  For  each  one  of  the  known 
pests  recorded  in  the  Manual  of  In- 
jurious Insects,  I  am  convinced  that  a 
natural  and  determined  enemy  can  be 
found  in  some  species  of  bird  ;  and  I 
regard  their  habitual  destruction  as 
little  short  of  a  national  calamity, 
owing  to  the  enormous  increase  of 
blight  against  which  we  have  to  con- 
tend. If  we  only  watch  the  Swallows 
and  Martins  skimming  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  or  darting  to  and  fro  in 
mid-air,  there  is  ample  proof  that 
they  destroy  millions  of  aphidce  ;  but, 


for  all  that,  it  is  said  that  in  France 
large  numbers  of  them  are  annually 
intercepted  in  their  passage  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  decoration  of  ladies' 
hats  and  bonnets.  And  the  very 
Fieldfares  and  Redwings  are  shot  in 
winter-time  without  mercy  so  soon  as- 
they  appear  in  the  fallows  to  devour 
slugs  and  snails,  and  the  like. 

The  sum  total  of  my  experiences 
tend  to  prove  that  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  birds  are  solely  bene- 
ficial in  the  garden,  orchard,  and  farm. 
A  few  species,  such  as  Thrushes, 
Blackbirds,  Chaffinches,  and  Starlings, 
do  a  certain  amount  of  harm,  and  a  large 
amount  of  good.  Bullfinches  and  Haw- 
finches are  of  more  doubtful  value,  the 
Hook  being  in  the  same  category.  The 
common  Sparrow,  the  Greenfinch,  and 
Pigeons  are  perhaps  the  most  destruct- 
ive birds  we  possess  ;  and  I  feel  in- 
clined to  say  to  the  farmer  and  gar- 
dener, kill  them  off  where  you  can. 
By  over-production  they  disturb  the 
balance  of  Nature;  and  they  cannot 
be  included  among  the  useful  birds  on 
cultivated  land.  I  would  plead  earnestly 
for  the  preservation  of  nearly  all  re- 
maining bird-life.  If  farmers  only 
realised  the  insectivorous  habits  of 
most  kinds,  I  think  they  might  be 
induced  to  check  the  incursions  of 
bird-nesters  and  professional  bird- 
catchers  on  their  lands,  and  that  the 
annual  decimation  might  be  arrested 
by  united  private  enterprise  before  it 
is  too  late. 

There  is  still  a  vast  field  for  investi- 
gation into  the  insect-feeding  habits  of 
many  birds,  and  I  am  not  without 
hope  that  others  after  reading  these 
few  pages  may  be  prompted  to  follow 
up  the  point  at  issue.  My  fixed  idea 
is  to  save  the  birds,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  ravages  of  the  ever-increasing 
insect  blights. 

C.  PARKINSON. 
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SCOTT'S   HEROINES. 
III. 

LUCY    ASHTON,    AMY    ROBSART,    EFFIE    DEANS,    CLARA    MOWBRAY. 


IT  will  probably  be  the  opinion  of  a 
great  many  readers  of  this  Magazine 
that  three  out  of  the  four  above-named 
characters  instead  of  being  entitled  to 
take  only  second  rank  among  Scott's 
heroines  are  the  most  interesting  of 
the  whole  number.  We  must,  how- 
e7er,  distinguish  between  the  charac- 
ters in  a  novel  and  the  circumstances 
by  which  they  are  surrounded  ;  and  if 
we  analyse  the  nature  of  the  interest 
-which  we  take  in  the  former  we  shall 
o^ten  find  that  it  is  only  reflected  from 
the  latter,  and  that  by  an  interesting 
heroine  we  simply  mean  the  heroine  of 
an  interesting  story.  Now  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  The  Bride  of  Lammer- 
nioor,  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,  and 
Kenilworth,  are  among  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  Waverley  novels  ;  and 
t  lat  if  this  be  the  test,  Lucy  Ashton, 
Amy  Robsart,  and  Effie  Deans  must 
bear  away  the  palm.  But  I  do  not 
tiiink  it  ought  to  be  the  test,  and  at 
a  11  events  it  is  not  the  test  which  I  am 
applying  at  the  present  moment.  Two 
out  of  the  three  are  deficient  in 
strength,  and  in  none  of  them  does 
there  seem  to  have  been  any  real 
struggle  between  love  and  duty.  If 
t  le  highest  kind  of  interest  which  the 
observation  of  human  nature  is  cap- 
a  ble  of  exciting  arises  from  the  specta- 
cle  of  conflicting  passions,  then  it  can- 
rot  be  said  that  either  of  these  three 
characters  is  nearly  so  well  calculated 
to  excite  it  as  those  which  I  have  pre- 
\iously  described.  In  the  Master  of 
J  lavenswood  himself  we  see  this  conflict 
in  its  most  pronounced  and  violent 
form  ;  and  in  the  contrast  which  he 
presents  to  Lucy  we  are  perhaps 
meant  to  recognise  an  illustration  of 
tae  familiar  truth  that  both  men  and 


women  fall  in  love  more  readily  with 
their  opposites  than  with  those  who 
resemble  themselves.  But  that  is  not 
the  question  which  we  are  just  now 
called  on  to  consider. 

The  Bride  of  Lammermoor  has  been 
described  very  justly  as  the  most 
Shakespearian  of  all  the  Waverley 
novels.  But  there  is  a  peculiar  charac- 
ter stamped  upon  it  which  I  do  not  re- 
member in  any  one  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  except  perhaps  Macbeth,  or  in 
any  other  of  Scott's  novels  :  I  mean 
the  darkness  of  impending  fate  which 
broods  over  i6  from  the  first,  which  is 
never  dissipated  for  one  moment,  and 
which  is  rather  heightened  than  re- 
lieved by  the  absurdities  of  Caleb  Bal- 
derstone.  In  Kenilworth,  and  in  St. 
Ronaris  Well,  we  are  often  permitted 
to  forget  the  tragic  catastrophe  which 
awaits  us  ;  the  clouds  alternate  with 
sunshine,  and  the  story  is  so  told  that 
a  more  favourable  conclusion  would 
have  been  nearly  if  not  quite  as  consist- 
ent with  its  general  tone  and  tenor  as 
the  one  which  actually  takes  place. 
But  in  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor  it  is 
impossible  to  shake  off  the  consciousness 
of  coming  sorrow  from  the  first  mo- 
ment to  the  last.  If  we  did  not  know 
the  end  it  would  still  be  impossible  to 
anticipate  a  happy  one.  In  this  respect 
it  resembles  rather  the  Greek  Tragedy 
than  Shakespeare.  The  haunting 
voice  is  never  silent,  and  all  the 
accessories  of  the  plot  contribute  to 
heighten  its  effect.  The  first  meeting 
of  the  future  lovers  in  the  forest-glade, 
whither  Ravenswood  had  repaired  to 
seek  an  interview  with  the  oppressor 
of  his  family,  half  contemplating  a 
dreadful  crime  ;  the  shot  ringing  from 
the  thicket,  and  father  and  daughter 
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saved  from  sudden  death  by  the  hand 
which  might  otherwise  have  been 
raised  for  a  far  different  purpose ;  the 
fountain  with  its  ghastly  legend,  the 
gloomy  oaks  tenanted  by  the  ominous 
raven  who  is  sacred  to  the  Lords  of 
Ravenswood ;  the  second  meeting  of 
Lucy  and  Edgar  in  the  midst  of  a  rag- 
ing tempest  which  breaks  over  them 
with  redoubled  fury  as  they  enter  the 
ruined  castle  of  Wolf's  Crag,  all  that 
remains  to  Ravenswood  of  the  property 
of  his  ancestors  now  in  the  hands  of 
Lucy's  family  :  all  these  elements  of 
romance,  mystery  and  terror  unite  to 
bring  us  into  a  frame  of  mind  in  har- 
mony with  the  progress  of  the  story, 
leading  us  to  watch  the  downward 
course  of  the  two  devoted  beings  which 
form  its  central  figure  in  profound  and 
unremitting  sympathy,  but  without 
the  intervention  of  a  ray  of  hope. 

One  feeling  of  which  I  am  always 
conscious  in  reading  through  this 
"  ower  true  tale  "  of  guilt  and  misery 
is  that  Lucy  Ashton  is  unequal  to  the 
situation.  A  splendid  conception  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  wasted  upon  her. 
As  a  romantic  tragedy  The  Bride  of 
Lammermoor  has  no  equal,  and  Lucy 
Ashton  hardly  does  justice  to  its  som- 
bre and  melancholy  grandeur.  Her 
soft  and  yielding  nature,  necessary  as 
it  is  to  the  composition  of  the  story, 
is  more  colourless  and  insipid  than  it 
need  have  been.  Yet  Scott  has  de- 
picted her  as  the  girl  whose  whole 
being  is  absorbed  in  a  first  passion, 
who  thinks  of  nothing  else,  and  to 
whom  father  and  mother,  family  claims 
and  filial  duties,  are  but  feathers  in  the 
balance  compared  with  it.  Surely  in 
one  who  could  love  "  so  long  so  well," 
and  whose  reason  sank  under  the 
agony  of  a  broken  heart,  we  might 
have  looked  for  some  flashes  of  spirit 
more  vivid  than  Lucy  ever  showed. 
We  are  left  to  imagine  Lady  Ashton 
engaged  in  preaching  down  a  daugh- 
ter's heart,  and  Lucy  herself  tamely  ac- 
quiescing in  her  lessons.  It  is  true 
no  doubt  that  she  does  on  one  occasion 
assert  herself,  withstanding  her  mother 
to  the  face  and  ordering  Bucklaw  to 


discontinue  his  addresses  till  sne  Knows 
whether  Ravenswood  has  abandoned 
her  or  not.  But  this  is  a  solitary  in- 
stance. On  the  whole  she  is,  as  she 
is  meant  to  be,  a  weak  character, 
yielding  herself  without  resistance  to 
her  first  passion  without  considering  its 
consequences,  and  yielding  again  to 
the  pressure  put  upon  her  to  marry 
another  man  whom  she  can  never  love. 
This  is  not  the  kind  of  heroine  whom 
Scott  makes,  or  apparently  tries  to 
make,  the  most  interesting.  And  from 
this  are  we  to  infer  that  in  his  opinion 
this  entire  abandonment  to  passion 
was  the  mark  of  a  weak  character,  and 
might  be  found  in  one  that  had  little 
power  of  interesting  us  or  appealing  to 
our  imagination?  I  think  we  are. 
Scott  did  not  intend,  I  suppose,  to  lay 
down  any  general  rule.  Eloisa  was  a 
woman  of  strong  character  who  sacri- 
ficed everything  to  love,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly, so  far  as  we  know  any- 
thing about  her,  an  interesting  person. 
Scott  may  or  may  not  have  deliber- 
ately started  with  this  moral  in  his 
mind  ;  but  it  forces  itself  upon  us  per- 
sistently and  can  hardly  have  been 
wholly  unintentional. 

It  may  seem  at  first  sight  that  the 
violence  of  Lucy's  grief  on  her  final 
separation  from  Ravenswood  is  incon- 
sistent with  an  insipid  character,  and 
that  there  must  have  been  more  in  her 
than  meets  the  eye,  or  she  would  have 
accepted  the  inevitable  as  many 
other  girls  have  done,  and  have 
married  Bucklaw,  not  perhaps  with- 
out some  reluctance,  but  with  a  resolu- 
tion to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  do  her 
duty  as  well  as  she  could.  I  speak  of 
her  as  I  find  her,  and  whether  she  is 
exactly  true  to  nature  or  not,  we  can- 
not doubt  that  Scott  intended  her  to 
be  so ;  and  that  in  his  opinion  a  girl 
might  resign  herself  entirely  to  the 
dominion  of  her  affections,  and  even 
die  of  grief  at  the  disappointment  of 
them,  without  possessing  that  force  of 
character  or  exhibiting  those  internal 
struggles  which  are  essential  to  a 
heroine  of  romance  of  the  highest 
order.  Lucy  Ashton,  if  not  insipid,  is 
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monotonous  ;  yet  to  her  with  some 
others  is  allotted  the  part  of  "  All  for 
love  "—Jiat  amor  ruat  cesium — by  the 
greatest  novelist  of  this  or  any  other 
country. 

As  already  stated,  we  can  hardly 
believe  this  to  be  accidental ;  and  we 
must  not  be  led  away  by  Lucy's  beauty 
or  misfortunes  into  the  belief  that  all 
the  world  must  necessarily  have  found 
her  very  charming.  No  doubt  she  is 
sometimes  represented  to  us  in  a  very 
engaging  light.  Her  behaviour  while 
she  is  under  Ravens  wood's  roof,  her 
uncontrollable  amusement  at  the  ex- 
travagances of  his  immortal  major- 
domo,  the  half-consciousness  of  the 
feelings  she  is  beginning  to  entertain 
for  her  youthful  host  mingling  very 
pleasingly  with  the  natural  frankness 
and  simplicity  of  her  character ;  her 
confiding  innocence  and  gaiety,  and  the 
very  helplessness  which  seems  to  ap- 
peal to  us  for  support  and  pity,  com- 
bine to  make  Lucy  what  we  should 
now  call  "  a  very  sweet  girl."  Yet 
she  is  not  one  to  whom  we  should 
naturally  have  attributed  the  depth  of 
feeling  with  which  Scott  accredits  her  ; 
and  the  combination  seems  to  point 
the  moral  which  I  have  all  along  been 
drawing,  namely,  that  depth  of  feeling, 
when  it  overbalances  all  other  con- 
siderations and  plays  the  tyrant  over  a 
woman's  whole  being,  is  rather  to  be 
found  in  the  feebler  class  of  female 
characters  than  the  stronger  ones,  and 
that  it  is  nothing  for  any  woman  to  be 
proud  of. 

Lucy  Ashton  was  not  blind  to  the 
truth  that  the  engagement  between 
herself  and  Ravenswood  was  a  very 
ill-assorted  one.  Differences  of  religion, 
of  breeding  and  education  soon,  we  are 
told,  made  themselves  manifest  between 
the  two,  and  might  perhaps  have  pre- 
vented what  followed  had  they  been 
discovered  sooner.  But  Lucy  was  in- 
capable of  appreciating  the  situation 
of  Ravenswood,  and  all  that  he  would 
be  called  upon  to  bear  if  he  became 
Sir  William  Ashton' s  son-in-law  ;  and 
she  could  never  have  addressed  him  as 
the  old  retainer  of  his  family  did,  and 


as  Alice  Bridgenorth  or  Diana  Vernoii 
would  certainly  have  addressed  a  lover 
in  similar  circumstances.  "Are  you 
prepared  to  sit  lowest  at  the  board 
which  was  once  your  father's  own — 
unwillingly  as  a  connection  and  ally  of 
his  proud  successor  ?  Are  you  ready 
to  live  on  his  bounty — to  follow  him 
in  the  by-paths  of  intrigue  and  chicane 
which  none  can  better  point  out  to 
you — to  gnaw  the  bones  of  his  prey 
when  he  has  devoured  the  substance  1 
Can  you  say  as  Sir  William  Ashton 
says — think  as  he  thinks — vote  as  he 
votes,  and  call  your  father's  murderer 
your  worshipful  father-in-law  and  re- 
vered patron?  Master  of  Ravenswood, 
I  am  the  oldest  servant  of  your  house, 
and  I  would  rather  see  you  shrouded 
and  coffined ! " 

Here  we  seem  to  hear  the  very  voice 
of  Alice  Bridgenorth  speaking  to 
Julian  Peveril,  and  warning  him  of 
the  consequences  of  his  persevering  in 
his  suit.  But  of  this  we  are  to  pre- 
sume that  Lucy  was  incapable  and 
that  she  resigned  herself  helplessly  to 
her  love  for  Ravenswood,  howsoever 
mortified  at  times  by  his  evident  con- 
tempt for  her  family,  and  scared  and 
startled  by  the  bolder  and  freer  views 
of  life  which  marked  the  young  Tory 
noble,  bred  up  in  the  traditions  of 
feudalism  and  leagues  removed  from 
the  narrow,  formal,  and  some  what  Puri- 
tanical school  of  thought  in  which  the 
daughter  of  the  Whig  Presbyterian 
had  been  nurtured.  Not  one  of  the 
four  heroines  whom  we  have  already 
enumerated  would  have  endured  this. 

That  virtue  is  rewarded  and  vice 
punished  in  this  world  is  far  from  uni- 
versally true,  though  I  hardly  think 
the  proposition  deserves  to  be  laughed 
at  as  a  mere  nursery  moral  designed 
to  make  an  impression  on  children  of 
tender  years.  Nothing  is  more  fre- 
quently scoffed  at  than  the  notion  that 
wealth  and  poverty  indicate  respec- 
tively the  favour  and  the  displeasure  of 
the  Almighty.  Yet  the  Jews  continue 
to  believe  so  to  this  day ;  and  no 
form  of  speech  is  commoner  among 
Christians,  than  to  say  of  a  man  who 
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has  made  his  fortune  by  a  life  of 
industry  and  honesty  that  "  God  has 
blessed  "  his  efforts.  That  Tommy  was 
a  good  boy  and  had  plum-cake,  and 
Harry  a  bad  boy  and  eaten  by  wild 
beasts — a  theory  of  consequences  at 
which  Mr,  Thackeray  used  to  make  so 
merry — means  no  more  than  this. 
Philosophers  and  satirists  may  have  a 
good  deal  to  say  for  themselves,  no 
doubt.  But  Scott  was  neither,  and 
would,  I  think,  have  been  quite  con- 
tent .to  confess  himself  one  of  the 
multitude,  and  willing  to  abide  by  the 
more  vulgar  and  superficial  theory  of 
rewards  and  punishments. 

At  all  events  it  may  be  said  that  if 
what  we  conventionally  mean  by  the 
word  goodness,  that  is  to  say  tem- 
perance, soberness,  and  chastity,  com- 
bined with  abstinence  from  evil- 
speaking,  lying,  and  slandering,  does 
not  always  meet  with  due  appreciation 
in  this  world,  at  least  high  principle, 
force  of  character,  self-devotion, 
courage,  and  perseverance,  very  gener- 
ally do,  and  that  to  make  worldly 
happiness  the  result  of  these  qualities 
is  not  contrary  to  experience.  With 
one  exception,  all  Scott's  heroines,  we 
hope,  were  good,  as  we  understand 
that  word  in  the  catechism.  But  it  is 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  second 
class  of  qualities  aforesaid  which  con- 
stitute the  decisive  influence  at  the 
parting  of  the  roads  of  life.  In  all 
his  novels  in  which  either  the  plot 
itself  or  any  subsidiary  drama  has  a 
bad  ending,  we  shall  see  the  result 
owing  to  the  want  of  these  virtues  or 
characteristics, —  pagan  virtues  if  we 
like  to  call  them  so.  In  The  Bride  of 
Lammermoor,  in  Kenilv:orth,  and  in  St. 
Ronaris  Well,  he  who  runs  may  read. 
In  The  Antiquary- Evelyn  Neville  and 
Lord  Geraldin  are  condemned,  the  one 
to  suicide,  the  other  to  a  living  death, 
for  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of 
duty ;  and  in  Effie  Deans  we  see  the 
unfortunate  girl  who  had  sacrificed 
everything  to  love  on  the  very  point 
of  a  shameful  death,  and  only  rescued 
from  the  scaffold  to  lead  what  after 
all  was  certainly  not  a  happy  life. 


But  indeed  there  is  no  room  for 
speculation  on  the  subject,  as  Scott 
himself  at  the  end  of  The  Heart  of 
Midlothian  has  the  following  remarks 
upon  the  subject :  "  This  tale  will  not 
be  told  in  vain  if  it  shall  be  found  to 
illustrate  the  great  truth  that  guilt 
though  it  may  attain  temporal  splen- 
dour can  never  confer  real  happiness  ; 
that  the  evil  consequences  of  our 
crimes  long  outlive  the  commission  of 
them,  and  like  the  ghost  of  the  mur- 
dered for  ever  haunt  the  steps  of  the 
malefactor ;  and  that  the  paths  of  virtue 
though  seldom  those  of  worldly  great- 
ness are  always  those  of  pleasantness 
and  peace."  But  this  is  a  digression 
from  which  it  is  necessary  to  retrace 
our  steps  at  once.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned with  Scott's  theories  of  ethics 
in  the  present  article,  but  only  with 
his  views  of  character  in  its  relation 
to  literary  art.  Moral  considera- 
tions will  present  themselves  at  in- 
tervals in  the  course  of  such  an  inquiry ; 
but  they  form  no  essential  part  of  it, 
and  deserve  only  a  passing  notice. 

Scott's  theory  of  life,  if  we  may  call 
it  so,  is  illustrated  perhaps  more  com- 
pletely in  Amy  Robsart  than  in  any 
other  of  his  ill-starred  heroines  ;  though 
in  her  case  the  passion  to  which  she 
at  first  surrendered  herself  was  of  a 
more  blended  character  than  the  affec- 
tion of  Lucy  for  Ravens  wood,  of  Effie 
Deans  for  young  Staunton,  or  of  Clara 
Mowbray  for  Tyrrell.  It  is  sometimes, 
I  think,  forgotten  that  Amy's  elope- 
ment with  Lord  Leicester  could  scarcely 
in  the  first  instance  have  been  dictated 
by  love  alone.  She  could  only  have 
had  a  very  few  interviews  with 
him  :  he  was  much  older  than  herself  ; 
and  the  whole  affair  seems  to  have 
been  negotiated  by  Yarney.  It  was 
Yarney,  not  Leicester,  who  was  seen 
hanging  about  Lidcott  Hall ;  and  the 
lady  must  have  known  more  of  the 
go-between  than  of  his  principal  when 
she  first  came  to  Cumnor  Place. 
Yanity  and  ambition  had  as  great  a 
share  in  conquering  the  weak  nature 
of  poor  Amy  as  that  pure  personal 
affection  to  which  we  can  forgive  so 
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much.  And  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  had  she  done  her  duty 
by  refusing  to  marry  Leicester  unless 
she  were  at  liberty  to  communicate 
the  fact  to  her  family,  she  might  have 
escaped  the  misery  in  store  for  her. 
Her  supposed  shame  killed  the  father 
who  was  devoted  to  her,  broke  the 
heart  of  a  high-spirited  and  honourable 
man  who  loved  her  as  Leicester  never 
did,  and  led  eventually  to  the  horrible 
plot  which  ended  in  her  own  destruction. 
If  Leicester  would  not  have  consented 
to  the  truth  being  told  to  Sir  Hugh 
Robsart,  then  had  Amy  been  an  Alice 
Lee  or  an  Alice  Bridgenorth  she  would 
have  seen  him  no  more ;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  doubt  that  time  would  soon 
have  plucked  out  the  arrow  which 
could  not,  I  imagine,  as  yet  have  sunk 
very  deep  into  her  heart.  But  she 
rushed  upon  her  fate.  Many  a  tale 
of  coming  splendour,  of  glittering 
courts  and  pageants  in  which  the 
Countess  of  Leicester  should  be  fore- 
most, of  knights  and  nobles  proud  to 
wear  her  colours  and  to  be  numbered 
among  her  humble  adorers,  of  future 
honours  and  distinctions  to  be  lavished 
on  her  own  kindred,  and  of  the  life- 
long devotion  of  one  who  was  himself 
the  observed  of  all  observers  in  this 
brilliant  throng — who  had,  if  he  chose 
to  take  it,  a  crown  within  his  grasp, 
yet  preferred  sweet  Amy  Robsart  to  a 
Queen — was  doubtless  poured  into  her 
ear.  To  these  dazzling  visions  did  the 
country  maiden  seriously  incline  her 
ear,  and  in  an  evil  hour  she  listened  to 
the  tempter  and  fled.  If  we  look  on 
her  now  as  she  hurries  through  the 
groves  which  surrounded  the  home  of 
her  infancy,  looking  back  perhaps  with 
one  reluctant  tear  on  every  well-known 
spot — the  garden  which  she  had  watered 
in  the  summer  evenings,  the  cottage 
where  dwelt  the  objects  of  her  charity, 
the  path  in  which  she  had  ridden  by 
her  father's  side  when  the  forest  rang 
with  hound  and  horn,  the  tall  chim- 
neys of  the  old  house  visible  for  the 
last  time  among  the  giant  oaks  which 
she  is  never  to  behold  again — yet 
rapturous  with  the  thoughts  of  her 


future  greatness  and  her  noble  lover  ; 
and  then  see  her  in  a  few  short 
months  torn  roughly  from  her  hus- 
band's castle,  heart-broken  and  de- 
spairing, exposed  to  insolence  and 
cruelty,  and  perhaps  even  now  half- 
wearied  of  the  life  which  is  so  soon 
to  be  taken  from  her — and  we  find 
weakness  of  character  and  the  victory 
of  passion  over  duty  overtaken  by  a 
retribution  which  seems  even  heavier 
than  they  deserve.  Does  she  not  too 
deplore  the  luckless  hour 

When  idly  first  ambitious  of  the  town 
She  left  her  wheel  and  robes  of  country 
brown  ? 

We  are  introduced  to  Amy  Robsart 
in  circumstances  only  too  well  calcu- 
lated to  exhibit  the  infirmity  of  her 
character,  bewitching  and  fascinating 
it  must  be  owned  even  in  its  weakness. 
As  she  sits  at  Leicester's  feet  playing 
with  his  decorations  and  asking  for 
an  explanation  of  each,  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  most  exquisite  beauty  com- 
bined with  almost  childish  playfulness, 
she  excites  in  every  reader  who  knows 
the  doom  that  hangs  over  her  the  most 
unbounded  admiration,  pity,  and  fond- 
ness. But  it  is  the  fondness,  pity,  and 
admiration  we  might  feel  for  some 
beautiful  Circassian,  the  favourite  wife 
of  a  great  Pasha,  just  fresh  from  her 
native  mountains,  dazzled  by  the  splen- 
dour of  all  around  her,  half-loving, 
half -fearing  the  idol  who  was  soon  to 
be  her  murderer.  In  the  lovely  young 
Countess  whose  personal  charms  almost 
silence  the  voice  of  ambition  in  the 
practised  courtier  and  statesman  we 
miss  the  mind,  the  character,  the  wo- 
manly pride,  which  would  have  com- 
pleted her  conquest,  and  triumphed 
over  all  the  machinations  and  sugges- 
tions of  that  English  lago,  Richard 
Varney.  Such  a  character,  powerfully 
as  we  may  be  affected  by  her  misfortunes, 
her  beauty,  and  her  shocking  fate,  does 
not  speak  to  us  with  the  voice  which 
holds  us  spell-bound  and  rivets  our  at- 
tention on  all  its  various  and  changing 
emotions.  I  have  never  found  Kenil- 
worth  unlocking  the  sacred  source  of 
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sympathetic  tears,  though  I  suppose 
that  others  have.  I  can  only  see  in 
Aniy  Robsart  a  beautiful  woman 
whose  sufferings  excite  our  compas- 
sion, and  whose  tragic  death  afflicts 
us  with  a  momentary  horror  ;  but  not 
a  human  being  in  whose  struggle  with 
fate  we  can  take  an  absorbing  interest, 
or  one  whose  high  spirit  and  generous 
devotion  inspires  us  with  respect  as 
well  as  love. 

Amy  Robsart,  then,  who  sacrifices 
everything  to  passion,  is,  like  Lucy 
Ashton,  a  distinctly  less  interesting 
character  than  the  heroines  of  Rob 
Roy,  Woodstock,  or  Peveril  of  the 
Peak ;  but  I  feel  that  I  am  going  on 
from  heresy  to  heresy,  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  that  when  I  come  to  award 
Effie  Deans  only  a  second  class,  I  am 
likely  to  see  "  a  thousand  swords  leap 
from  their  scabbards"  to  avenge  the 
insult.  She  is,  it  is  true,  in  some 
respects  an  exception  to  the  rule  which 
I  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish. 
She  had  more  brains,  spirit,  and  energy 
than  either  of  the  other  two,  and  we 
may  remember  that  her  refusal  to  quit 
the  Tolbooth  at  the  suggestion  of  her 
lover  when  the  mob  broke  it  open, 
and  her  parting  speech  to  her  sister 
when  she  visited  her  in  prison,  indi- 
cate a  very  different  nature  and  tem- 
perament from  that  of  either  Lucy  or 
Amy.  In  the  second  place  Effie  is 
not,  we  must  remember,  the  heroine 
of  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,  and  Scott 
was  not  bound  perhaps  to  develope 
her  to  the  full  extent  of  her  capabili- 
ties, or,  more  shortly,  to  bring  out  all 
that  was  in  her.  He  was  under  a  lite- 
rary obligation  to  make  her  less  inter- 
esting than  Jeanie,  or  at  all  events 
to  take  care  that  the  latter  was  not 
eclipsed  by  her.  I  have  always  thought 
that  Effie  was  placed  at  some  disad- 
vantage by  this  necessity.  She  is  too 
good  to  play  a  secondary  part  or  to 
act  as  a  foil  only  to  her  sister.  A 
story  in  which  Effie  was  the  real  hero- 
ine, without  any  rival  candidate  for 
public  favour,  might  have  shown  her 
in  very  different  colours.  But  as  she 
is  presented  to  us  she  affords  in  the 


main  only  the  same  spectacle  as  the 
others,  the  impulsive  girl  swept  along 
by  the  torrent  of  emotion  and  never 
struggling  with  the  stream.  She  is 
the  most  interesting  of  this  particular 
group  from  the  glimpses  of  a  stronger 
nature  which  she  occasionally  exhibits. 
But  these  are  hardly  enough  to  take 
her  out  of  the  category  in  which  I 
have  here  placed  her. 

The  Heart  of  Midlothian  is  probably 
the  best  known  of  all  Scott's  novels. 
George  Robertson,  the  leader  of  the 
Porteous  rioters  at  Edinburgh,  is  a 
young  man  of  family  who  has  taken  to 
evil  courses  and  is  now  the  associate  of 
smugglers  and  robbers.  He  is  hand- 
some, bold,  reckless,  and  in  his  way 
generous  ;  and  having  somehow  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Effie  Deans 
then  living  at  home  with  her  father,  a 
strict  old  Cameronian,  and  her  half- 
sister  Jeanie,  he  falls  sincerely  in  love 
with  her,  and  though  he  becomes  her 
seducer  is  even  at  that  time  only  dis- 
suaded from  marrying  her  by  his  com- 
panions. A  child  is  born  which  mys- 
teriously disappears ;  Effie  is  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  child  murder,  tried,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  death ;  and 
her  sister  Jeanie  walks  to  London  to 
obtain  her  pardon  from  the  Queen.  In 
this  she  is  successful.  Effie  is  liberated 
and  returns  to  her  father's  house ;  but 
soon  leaves  it  again  to  marry  her  lover 
and  quit  for  ever  the  scenes  fraught 
with  such  dreadful  associations.  But 
Jeanie  Deans,  the  rightful  heroine  of 
the  story,  affords  us  no  help  in  the 
question  we  are  now  discussing.  To 
say  that  she  is  not  an  interesting 
character  would  be  monstrous ;  yet 
she  is  not  an  interesting  character 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  Effie, 
and  Alice  Lee,  and  Amy  Robsart  are 
interesting  characters.  The  interest 
we  take  in  her  springs  from  a  wholly 
different  source.  The  element  of  sex 
has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it  except 
as  it  enhances  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  which  she  overcomes  in  the 
effort  to  save  her  sister's  life.  The 
romance  of  her  career  does  not  turn 
upon  her  love.  The  best  part  of  the 
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story  would  have  been  just  as  good  had 
Butler  not  existed.  We  feel  the  same 
species  of  sympathy  with  her  as  we 
might  have  done  had  she  been  a  man, 
more  in  degree  because  she  is  more 
helpless  and  more  in  need  of  it,  but  the 
same  in  quality.  She  does  not  there- 
fore inspire  us  with  the  particular  kind 
of  interest  which  is  the  subject  of  our 
present  inquiry,  and  for  this  purpose 
Erne  and  not  Jeanie  must  be  accepted 
as  the  heroine  of  the  story. 

The  contrast  between  the  fortunes  of 
the  two   young  women — the   splendid 
misery  of   the  erring   sister   and   the 
humble  happiness  of  the  virtuous  one — 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  purposely  drawn 
by  Scott,  in  his  fondness  for  a  homely 
moral,  with  an  emphatic  pencil.     But 
the  question  now  is  of  Erne  herself,  and 
the  degree  in  which  she  can  be  called 
an  interesting  character  apart  from  the 
striking  incidents  and  moving  scenes 
in    the  world  of    pathos  and  tragedy 
through  which  she  walks.     To  consti- 
tute  such   a  character  in    my  opinion 
there  must  be,  as  I  have  already  said, 
the  presence  of  a  struggle  between  two 
or    more    competing    motives ;    there 
must   be   what,    even  while  we  read, 
imposes  itself  upon  us  as  a  degree  of 
uncertainty  touching  the  ultimate  issue 
of  the  conflict.     When  from  the  por- 
traiture of  the  characters  we  can  fore- 
tell exactly   what  they  will  do,  there 
cannot    be   the    same  curiosity — very 
closoly  akin  to  the  feeling  of  interest 
for  which  we  want  a  better  term — as 
there  is  when  we  are  kept  in  suspense. 
But  though  I  cannot  for  these  reasons 
call  Erne  Deans  so  truly  interesting  as 
soHio  others,  I  am  very  far  from  mean- 
ing that   she  is  an  insipid  character. 
Tha -j  indeed  would  be  absurd.     It  is 
equally  true  that  in  the  conversation 
with    her    sister    to    which   we   have 
alreidy   referred   there  is   a    struggle 
between   her   natural  dread  of   death 
and  her  innate  sense  of  right,  which  is 
drawn    with    a    master-hand    and    is 
watched  with  the  liveliest  sympathy. 
But  we   do   not   see  enough  of    Erne 
Deans  to  bring  this  side  of  her  charac- 
ter  into   sufficient  relief ;    and   when 
Iso.  378. — VOL.  LXIII. 


after  her  pardon  she  casts  in  her  lot 
with  Robertson  we  feel  that  she  only 
does  what  we  should  naturally  have  an- 
ticipated from  her  previous  history. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  this  would 
have  been  the  end  of  it  sooner  or 
later,  whatever  reception  Effie  had 
met  with  at  her  father's  house  when 
she  first  returned  from  prison  ;  and  all 
that  we  regret  is  that  we  are  not  in- 
dulged with  some  account  of  her  inter- 
views with  Robertson,  and  permitted 
to  overhear  what  passed  between  them 
on  the  subject  of  the  future.  There 
may  have  been  a  struggle  in  Effie' s 
mind  of  which  we  are  left  in  ignorance. 
But  if  so,  it  only  confirms  what  I  have 
said  before,  that  she  is  an  imperfectly 
developed  character  of  whom  we  feel 
that  we  have  not  seen  enough ;  that 
there  may  be  depths  in  her  nature 
which  we  have  not  sounded,  and  that 
she  is  snatched  away  from  us  just  when 
our  expectations  are  raised  to  the  high- 
est pitch.  There  is  something  in  her 
which  lifts  her  above  the  level  of  those 
sisters  in  misfortune  with  whom  I  have 
here  associated  her.  But  nevertheless 
she  must  be  taken  to  illustrate  the 
general  principle  for  which  I  am  con- 
tending— that  such  of  Scott's  heroines 
as  struggle  against  the  dictates  of  pas- 
sion, and  do  not  surrender  themselves 
to  love  as  the  one  guide  and  master 
who  must  be  obeyed  at  all  hazards,  are 
the  most  interesting  in  spite  of  a  gen- 
eral prejudice  to  the  contrary. 

St.  Ronaris  Well  is  sometimes  set 
down  as  one  of  Sir  Walter's  third-rate 
novels.  But  I  have  never  been  of 
that  opinion  myself.  The  story  is  a 
painful  one,  but  the  company  at  the 
Well  is  described  with  a  degree  of 
truth  and  humour  which  even  Scott 
himself  has  rarely  surpassed.  In  the 
heroine  Clara  Mowbray,  however,  he 
has  struck  out  quite  a  new  line ;  and 
one  that  makes  it  doubtful  in  which 
division  of  his  heroines  she  should 
properly  be  classed.  She  began  by 
acting  in  the  same  manner  as  Amy 
Robsart,  and  consenting  to  make  a 
clandestine  marriage  against  her  fa- 
ther's will  with  a  young  man  staying 
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in  the  neighbourhood  whom  she  had 
met  in  her  rambles  through  the  woods. 
'She  was  not  more  than  seventeen,  and 
Francis  Tyrrel  not  more  than  twenty. 
He  and  his  half-brother,  Yalentine 
Bulmer,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
staying  at  the  village  inn  for  purposes 
of  sport.  When  old  Mr.  Mowbray, 
Clara's  father,  gets  a  hint  of  what  is 
going  on,  his  rage  is  such  that  Tyrrel 
has  to  leave  the  village,  and  confide 
the  arrangements  for  his  marriage  to 
his  companion.  This  necessitates 
secret  interviews  with  the  young  lady, 
and  at  last  Bulmer,  for  reasons  which 
need  not  be  repeated,  conceives  the 
idea  of  personating  his  brother  in  the 
church  where  the  ceremony  was  to  be 
performed  at  dusk.  He  succeeds ; 
Tyrrel  meets  them  on  their  way  from 
the  church  when  Clara  first  discovers 
the  imposture  ;  a  violent  scene  ensues 
in  the  course  of  which  Bulmer  receives 
severe  injuries,  and  on  his  recovery  a 
compact  is  entered  into  between  the 
two  relatives  binding  both  of  them  to 
leave  the  country  and  never  to  see 
Clara  more. 

It  is  about  seven  years  after  this 
event  that  the  story  opens.  Old  Mow- 
bray,  or  St.  Ronans,  to  give  him  his 
territorial  designation,  is  dead,  and 
Clara  lives  with  her  brother,  a 
gambler,  spendthrift,  and  sportsman, 
but  with  certain  traits  of  good  in  his 
character  which  are  revealed  to  us 
from  time  to  time.  Her  health  and 
mental  faculties  have  been  severely 
shaken  by  the  blow  she  has  undergone, 
and  even  now  her  mind  is  still  un- 
hinged ;  not  so  much  so,  however,  but 
that  she  can  still  play  her  part  in 
society,  and  passes  only  for  being 
slightly  eccentric.  When  Clara  we 
are  to  suppose  is  in  her  twenty-fifth 
year,  both  Bulmer,  who  is  the  pre- 
tended Earl  of  Etherington,  and 
Francis  Tyrrel,  who  is  the  real  one, 
return  to  St.  Ronans,  the  former  to 
press  his  claims  to  be  received  as  Miss 
Mowbray's  husband  with  a  view  to 
certain  family  arrangements  by  which 
such  a  union  would  bring  him  consider- 
able pecuniary  advantages  ;  the  latter 


to  prevent  his  importunities  and  expose 
his  real  character.  Etherington  pre- 
tends not  to  believe  that  his  father  was 
really  married  to  Tyrrel' s  mother,  and 
as  he  has  always  been  received  in  society 
as  the  Earl  of  Etherington  he  has  pre- 
sumption in  his  favour.  At  all  events 
he  is  welcomed  with  open  arms  by  the 
little  circle  at  the  Spa,  though  his 
presence  threatens  nothing  but  misery 
to  the  unfortunate  Clara.  John  Mow- 
bray  loses  large  sums  of  money  to  the 
visitor ;  and  his  urgency  with  his  sister 
to  induce  her  to  marry  the  supposed  no- 
bleman as  the  only  way  out  of  his  own 
difficulties  ultimately  robs  her  of  what 
reason  she  has  left,  and  drives  her 
from  the  shelter  of  his  roof  in  a 
violent  storm  to  take  refuge  in  a 
peasant's  cottage,  where  a  few  hours 
afterwards  she  expires.  On  the  whole 
story  being  discovered,  John  Mowbray 
shoots  his  creditor  through  the  heart, 
and  goes  off  to  the  Peninsular  War. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  story,  and 
I  have  placed  Clara  Mowbray  in  this 
paper,  because,  in  her  own  words,  she 
is  reaping  the  consequences  of  sin  and 
folly.  She  was  hurried  away  by  her 
passions :  she  tossed  every  idea  of 
duty  to  the  wind  in  order  to  marry 
young  Tyrrel ;  and  this  was  the  conse- 
quence. Had  she  only  struggled 
against  her  impulse  for  a  time,  or 
waited  till  the  whole  circumstances 
could  have  been  investigated,  it  would 
have  been  found  that  it  was  Francis 
Tyrrel  who  had  a  real  right  to  benefit 
by  the  family  arrangements  aforesaid, 
and  all  would  probably  have  gone 
well.  But  she  lacked  the  firmness  of 
character  necessary  for  acting  such  a 
part,  and  a  lifelong  sorrow  was  the 
consequence.  Now  is  she  a  less  in- 
teresting character  than  the  girl  who 
would  have  thought  both  for  her 
lover  and  herself,  and  have  felt  that 
filial  obedience  was  a  duty  at  which 
she  could  not  altogether  snap  her 
fingers  ?  I  think  we  must  say  that  she 
is.  Deeply  as  she  appeals  to  our  sym- 
pathy and  compassion,  more  deeply  far 
than  Lucy  Ashton  or  Amy  Robsart, 
we  do  not  observe  in  her  that  play  of 
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emotions  which  constitutes  the  great 
charm  of  the  heroines  we  have  pre- 
forred.  She  is  interesting  as  Ophelia 
is  interesting.  Her  story,  though  less 
generally  known  than  that  of 
Lucy  Ashton  or  Amy  Robsart,  is  more 
melancholy  than  either.  She  moves 
us  even  to  tears,  and  in  some  respects  I 
think  is  one  of  Scott's  most  finely  drawn 
characters.  The  skill  with  which  the 
border  line  between  sanity  and  insanity 
is  sustained  throughout,  her  mingled 
firmness  and  tenderness,  and  the  con- 
trast between  her  assumed  vivacity 
and  real  misery — a  contrast  which  is 
often  attempted  in  fiction  but  rarely 
with  the  same  success — combine  to 
make  Clara  Mowbray  a  character  who 
dwells  in  our  memory,  and  to  whom 
we  revert  again  and  again,  if  not  with 
tie  same  admiration  which  we  feel  for 
some  others,  with  a  mixture  of  affec- 
t  on  and  commiseration  peculiar  to  the 
heroine  of  St.  Ronaris  Well.  I  may 
say  in  concluding  the  present  paper  that 
my  object  both  in  this  and  in  former 
ones  has  been  limited  to  the  elucida- 
t  on  of  one  characteristic  which  I  be- 


lieve to  be  predicable  of  Scott's  most 
conspicuous  female  characters.  I  have 
endeavoured  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
monotonous  not  to  wander  from  the 
point.  But  I  would  not  have  it  sup- 
posed that  I  conceive  myself  to  have 
exhausted  all  that  might  be  said  of 
these  young  ladies.  On  the  contrary, 
the  more  one  studies  them  the  more 
sensible  one  becomes  of  the  justice  of 
the  comparison  which  Scott  drew  be- 
tween himself  and  Miss  Austen ;  and 
much  more  might  be  written  about 
his  heroines  in  illustration  of  it.  So 
far  however  I  have  confined  myself  to 
one  argument.  In  the  next  and  last 
paper  which  I  propose  to  write  upon 
the  subject  I  may  perhaps  take  a 
rather  wider  range,  as  I  shall  certainly 
have  to  include  in  it  a  much  greater 
number  of  characters.  Of  all  that 
remain,  however,  not  more  than  one  I 
think,  or  at  the  most  two,  stand  out 
from  the  rest,  and  I  shall  ask  my 
readers  to  regard  them  all  alike  from 
a  point  of  view  somewhat  different 
from  that  which  has  occupied  us  down 
to  the  present  moment. 
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WHO  was  Lai  ?  What  was  he  I 
This  was  a  question  I  asked  many 
times;  and  though  it  was  duly  an- 
swered Lai  remained,  and  remains  still, 
an  unknown  quantity — an  abstraction, 
a  name,  and  nothing  more.  LAL. 
The  same  backwards  and  forwards, 
self-contained,  self-sufficing. 

The  first  time  I  heard  of  Lai  was 
on  a  bright  spring  morning,  one  of 
those  mornings  when  the  plains  of 
Northern  India  glitter  with  dew- 
drops  ;  when  a  purple  haze  of  cloud- 
mountain  bounds  the  pale  wheat-fields 
to  the  north,  and  a  golden  glow  strikes 
skyward  from  the  sand-hills  in  the 
south.  I  was  in  a  tamarisk  jungle  on 
the  banks  of  the  Indus,  engaged  in 
the  decorous  record  of  all  the  thefts 
and  restitutions  made  during  the  year 
by  that  most  grasping  and  generous  of 
rivers.  For  year  after  year,  armed  by 
the  majesty  of  law  and  bucklered  by 
foot-rules  and  maps,  the  Government 
of  India  in  the  person  of  one  of  its 
officers  came  gravely  and  altered  the 
proportion  of  land  and  water  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  while  the  river 
gurgled  and  dimpled  as  if  it  were 
laughing  in  its  sleeve. 

Strange  work,  but  pleasant  too,  with 
a  charm  of  its  own  wrought  by  infinite 
variety  and  sudden  surprise.  Some- 
times watching  the  stream  sapping  at 
a  wheat -field,  where  the  tender  green 
spikes  fringed  the  edges  of  each  crack 
and  fissure  in  the  fast-drying  soil.  A 
promise  of  harvest, — and  then,  sheer 
down,  the  turbid  water  gnawing  hun- 
grily. Every  now  and  again  a  splash, 
telling  that  another  inch  or  two  of 
solid  earth  had  yielded.  Sometimes 
standing  on  a  mud  bank  where  the 
ever  watchful  villagers  had  sown  a 
trial  crop  of  coarse  vetch  ;  thus,  as  it 
were,  casting  their  bread  on  the 
water  in  hopes  of  finding  it  again 


some  day.  But  when  1  Would  it  be 
there  at  harvest-time?  Grey-bearded 
patriarchs  from  the  village  would  wag 
their  heads  sagely  over  the  problem, 
and  younger  voices  protest  that  it  was 
not  worth  while  to  enter  such  a  flot- 
sam-jetsam as  a  field.  But  the  ruthless 
iron  chain  would  come  into  requisition, 
and  another  green  spot  be  daubed  on 
the  revenue  map,  for  Governments 
ignore  chance.  And  still  the  river 
dimpled  and  gurgled  with  inward 
mirth  ;  for  if  it  gave  the  vetch,  had  it 
not  taken  the  wheat  ? 

So  from  one  scene  of  loss  or  gain  to 
another,  while  the  sun  shone  in  the 
cloudless  sky  overhead.  Past  pools  of 
shining  water  where  red-billed  cranes 
stood  huddled  up  on  one  leg,  as  if  they 
felt  cold  in  the  crisp  morning  air.  Out 
on  the  bare  stretches  of  sand  where 
glittering  streams  and  flocks  of  white 
egrets  combined  to  form  a  silver  em- 
broidery on  the  brown  expanse.  Over 
the  shallow  ford  where  the  bottle-nosed 
alligators  slipped  silently  into  the 
stream,  or  lay  still  as  shadows  on  the 
sun-baked  sand.  Down  by  the  big 
river,  where  the  swirling  water  parted 
right  and  left,  and  where  the  grey- 
beards set  their  earthen  pots  a-swim- 
ming  to  decide  which  of  the  two 
streams  would  prove  its  strength  by 
bearing  away  the  greater  number, — a 
weighty  question,  not  lightly  to  be 
decided,  since  the  land  to  the  west  of 
the  big  stream  belonged  to  one  village 
and  the  land  eastward  to  another. 
Back  again  to  higher  ground  through 
thickets  of  tamarisk  dripping  with 
dew.  The  bushes  sparse  below  with 
their  thin  brown  stems,  so  thick  above 
where  the  feathery  pink-spiked  branches 
interlaced.  Riding  through  it,  the 
hands  had  to  defend  the  face  from  the 
sharp  switch  of  the  rosy  flowers  as 
they  swung  back  disentangled;  such 
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tiny  flowers  too,  no  bigger  than  a 
mi  stard  seed,  and  leaving  a  pink  pow- 
der of  pollen  behind  them. 

It  was  after  forcing  my  way  through 
ono  of  these  tamarisk  jungles  that  I 
came  out  on  an  open  patch  of  rudely 
ploughed  land,  where  a  mixed  crop  of 
pulse  and  barley  grew  sturdily,  out- 
lining an  irregular  oval  with  a  pale 
green  carpet  glistening  with  dew.  In 
the  centre  a  shallow  pool  of  water  still 
testified  to  past  floods,  and  from  it  a 
purple  heron  winged  its  flight,  lazily 
craning  its  painted  neck  against  the 
sky. 

The  whole  posse  comitatus  of  the 
village  following  me  broke  by  twos 
and  threes  through  the  jungle  and 
gathered  round  me  as  I  paused  watch- 
ing the  bird's  flight. 

"Take  the  bridle  from  his  honour's 
pony,"  cried  a  venerable  pantaloon 
breathlessly.  "Let  the  steed  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Universe,  eat  his  fill.  Is 
not  this  the  field  of  Lai  1 " 

Twenty  hands  stretched  out  to  do 
the  old  headman's  bidding ;  twenty 
voices  re-echoed  the  sentiment  in  vary- 
ing words.  A  minute  more,  and  my 
pony's  nose  was  well  down  on  the  wet, 
sw(  et  tufts  of  vetch,  and  I  was  asking 
for  the  first  time,  "  Who  is  Lai  1 " 

]  jal,  came  the  answer,  why  Lai  was 
—Lai.  This  was  his  field.  Why  should 
riot  the  pony  of  the  Protector  of  the 
Poor  have  a  bellyful?  Was  it  not 
more  honourable  than  the  parrot 
people  and  the  squirrel  people,  and  the 
pig  people  who  battened  on  the  field  of 
Lall 

]  t  was  early  days  yet  for  the  flocks 
of  f;reen  parrots  to  frequent  the  crops, 
and  the  dainty  squirrels  were,  I  knew, 
still  snugly  a-bed  waiting  for  the  sun 
to  <  Iry  the  dew  ;  but  at  my  feet  sundry 
furrows  and  scratches  told  that  the 
pig  had  already  been  at  work. 

<  Is  Lai  here?"  I  asked. 

A  smile,  such  as  greets  a  child's 
innocent  ignorance,  came  to  the  good- 
humoured  faces  around  me. 

I  ^al,  they  explained,  came  when  the 
crop  was  ripe,  when  the  parrot,  the 
squirrel,  and  the  pig  people, — and  his 


honour's  pony  too — had  had  their  fill. 
Lai  was  a  good  man,  one  who  walked 
straight,  and  laboured  truly. 

"  But  where  is  he  1 "  I  insisted. 

Face  looked  at  face  half  puzzled, 
half  amused.  Who  could  tell  where 
Lai  was  1  He  might  be  miles  away, 
or  in  the  next  jungle.  Some  one  had 
seen  him  at  Sukkhar  a  week  agone, 
but  that  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  be  at  Bhakkar  now,  for  Lai  fol- 
lowed the  river,  and  like  it  was  here 
to-day,  gone  to-morrow. 

Baulked  in  my  curiosity,  I  took  refuge 
in  business  by  inquiring  what  revenue 
Lai  paid  on  his  field.  This  was  too  much 
for  the  polite  gravity  of  my  hearers. 
The  idea  of  Lai's  paying  revenue  was 
evidently  irresistibly  comic,  and  the 
venerable  pantaloon  actually  choked 
himself  between  a  cough  and  a  laugh, 
requiring  to  be  held  up  and  patted  on 
the  back. 

"But  some  one  must  pay  the  re- 
venue," I  remarked  a  little  testily. 

Certainly  !  the  Lord  of  the  Universe 
was  right.  The  village  community 
paid  it.  It  was  the  village  which  lent 
Lai  the  field,  and  the  bullocks,  and 
the  plough.  It  was  the  village  which 
gave  him  the  few  handf uls  of  seed-grain 
to  scatter  broadcast  over  the  roughly- 
tilled  soil.  So  much  they  lent  to  Lai. 
The  sun  and  the  good  God  gave  him 
the  rest.  All,  that  is  to  say,  that  was 
not  wanted  for  the  parrot,  the  pig, 
and  the  squirrel  people,  and,  of  course, 
for  the  pony  of  the  Lord  of  the  Uni- 
verse. 

There  are  so  many  mysteries  in  In- 
dian peasant  life,  safe  hidden  from 
alien  eyes,  that  I  was  lazily  content  to 
let  Lai  and  his  field  slip  into  the  limbo 
of  things  not  thoroughly  understood, 
and  so,  ere  long,  I  forgot  all  about 
him.  Spring  passed  ripening  the  crops  ; 
summer  came  bringing  fresh  floods 
the  river  ;  and  autumn  watched  the 
earth  once  more  make  way  against  the 
water  ;  but  Lai  was  to  me  as  though 
he  had  not  been. 

It  was  only  when  another  year  found 
me  once  more  in  the  strange  land  which 
lies,  as  the  natives  say,  "in  the  stomach 
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of  the  river,"  that  memory  awoke  with 
the  words,  "  This  is  the  field  of  Lai." 
There  was  however  no  suggestion  made 
about  loosening  my  pony's  bridle  as  on 
the  former  occasion,  the  reason  for 
such  reticence  being  palpable.  Lai 
had  either  been  less  fortunate  in  his 
original  choice  of  a  field  this  year,  or 
else  the  sun  and  the  good  God  had 
been  less  diligent  care-takers.  A  large 
portion  of  the  land  too  bore  marks  of 
an  over-recent  flood  in  a  thick  deposit 
of  fine  glistening  white  sand.  A  fav- 
ourite trick  of  the  mischievous  Indus, 
by  which  she  disappoints  hope  raised 
by  previous  gifts  of  rich  alluvial  soil ; 
a  trick  which  has  given  her  a  bad 
name,  the  worst  a  woman  can  bear, 
because  she  gives  and  destroys  with 
one  hand.  Here  and  there,  in  patches, 
the  sparse  crop  showed  green ;  but  for 
the  most  part  the  ground  lay  bare, 
cracking  into  large  fissures  under  the 
noonday  sun,  and  peeling  at  the  top 
into  shiny  brown  scales. 

"A  bad  look-out  for  Lai,"  I  re- 
marked. 

Bad,  they  said,  for  the  squirrel  people 
and  the  parrot  people  no  doubt ;  but 
for  Lai — that  was  another  matter. 
Lai  did  not  live  by  bread  alone.  The 
river  gave,  the  river  took  away  ;  but  to 
Lai  at  any  rate  it  gave  more  than  it 
stole. 

"  What  does  it  give  ? "  I  asked. 
It  gave  crocodiles.  Of  all  things  in 
the  world  crocodiles  !  Not  a  welcome 
gift  to  many,  but  Lai,  it  seemed,  was  a 
hunter  of  crocodiles.  Not  a  mere 
slayer  of  alligators  like  the  men  of  the 
half  savage  tribes  who  frequent  the 
river  land  ;  who  array  themselves  in  a 
plethora  of  blue  beads,  and  live  by  the 
creeks  and  jheels  on  what  they  can 
catch  or  steal ;  who  track  the  cumber- 
some beasts  to  their  nightly  lair  in 
some  narrow  inlet,  and,  after  barring 
escape  by  stealthy  earthwork,  fall  on 
the  helpless  creature  at  dawn  with 
spears  and  arrows.  Lai  was  not  of 
these  ;  he  was  of  another  temper.  He 
hunted  the  crocodile  in  its  native 
element,  stalked  it  through  the  quick- 
sands, knife  in  hand,  dived  with  it 


into  the  swift  stream,  sped  like  a  fish 
to  the  soft  belly  beneath,  and  struck 
upwards  with  unerring  hand,  once, 
twice,  thrice,  while  the  turbid  orange 
water  glowed  crimson  with  the  spout- 
ing blood. 

I  heard  this  tale  curiously,  but  in- 
credulously. Why,  I  asked,  should 
Lai  run  such  risks  1  What  good  were 
crocodiles  to  him  when  they  were 
slain  ?  There  was  not  so  much  risk, 
after  all,  they  replied,  for  it  was  only 
the  bottle-nosed  ones  that  he  hunted, 
and  though,  of  course,  the  snub-nosed 
ones  lived  in  the  river  also — God 
destroy  the  horrid  monsters  ! — still 
they  did  not  interfere  in  the  fight. 
And  Lai  was  careful,  all  the  more 
careful  because  he  had  but  two  posses- 
sions to  guard,  his  skin  and  his  knife. 
As  to  what  Lai  did  with  the  crocodiles, 
why,  he  ate  them,  of  course.  Not  all ; 
he  spared  some  for  his  friends,  for  those 
who  were  good  to  him,  and  gave  him 
something  in  return.  Had  the  Presence 
never  heard  that  the  poor  ate  crocodile 
flesh  ?  They  themselves  of  course  did 
not  touch  the  unclean  animal ;  and 
their  gifts  to  Lai  were  purely  disin- 
terested. He  was  a  straight-walking, 
a  labourful  man,  and  that  was  the 
only  reason  why  they  lent  him  a  field. 
Even  the  Presence  would  acknowledge 
that  crocodile  flesh  without  bread 
would  be  uninteresting  diet ;  but  as  a 
rule  the  pig,  the  parrots,  the  squirrels 
left  enough  for  Lai  to  eat  with  his 
jerked  meat.  The  village  lent  him  the 
sickle,  of  course,  and  the  flail,  and  the 
mill,  sometimes  even  the  girdle  on 
which  to  bake  the  unleavened  bread  ; 
but  all  for  love,  only  for  love.  Yet  if 
the  Presence  desired  it  they  could 
show  him  the  jerked  meat,  some  that 
Lai  had  left  for  the  poor.  It  was  dry  ? 
Oh,  yes !  Lai  cut  the  great  beasts 
into  strips,  and  laid  them  in  the  sun 
on  the  dry  sand,  sitting  beside  them 
to  scare  away  the  carrion  birds.  Some- 
times there  would  be  a  crowd  of  vul- 
tures, and  Lai  with  his  knife  sitting  in 
the  midst.  "He  will  have  to  sell 
some  of  his  jerked  crocodile  to  pay  his 
revenue  this  year,"  I  remarked,  just 
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to  amuse  them.  Again  the  idea  was 
comic;  evidently  Lai  and  money  were 
incompatible,  and  the  very  idea  of  his 
owning  any  caused  them  to  chuckle 
unrestrainedly  amongst  themselves. 
Then,  growing  grave,  they  explained 
an  length  how  Lai  had  nothing  in  the 
world  but  his  knife.  All  the  rest  — 
the  sun,  the  river,  the  crocodiles,  the 
field,  the  bullocks,  the  plough,  and  the 
seed-grain — were  lent  to  him  by  them 
a]  id  the  good  God  ;  lent  to  him  and 
to  the  other  people  who  ate  of  the  field 
of  Lai. 

As  I  rode  away  a  brace  of  black 
partridges  rose  from  one  of  the  green 
patches,  and  close  to  the  tamarisk 
shelter  a  brown  rat  sat  balancing  a 
half -dried  stalk  of  barley.  The  river 
gleamed  in  the  distance,  a  wedge- 
shaped  flight  of  coolin  cleft  the  sky. 
All  that  day,  when  the  shadow-like 
crocodiles  slipped  into  the  sliding  water, 
I  thought  of  Lai  and  his  knife.  Was 
it  a  crocodile,  after  all  ?  Or  was  it  a 
man,  stealthy,  swift,  and  silent  1  Who 
could  tell,  when  there  was  nothing  but 
a  shadow,  a  slip,  and  then  a  few  air 
bubbles  on  the  sliding  river?  Or  was 
that  Lai  yonder  where  the  vultures 
riaged  a  sand-bank  far  on  the  western 
side?  Why  not  1  None  knew  whence 
ho  came  or  whither  he  went,  what  he 
h(  >ped,  or  what  he  feared  ;  only  his 
fit -Id  bare  witness  to  one  human  frailty 
—  hunger  ;  and  that  he  shared  with  the 
pig,  and  the  parrot,  and  the  squirrel 
people.  But  though  my  thoughts 
wore  full  of  Lai  for  a  day  or  two,  the 
memory  of  him  passed  as  I  left  the 
river  land,  and  once  more  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn  brought  forget- 
f  u  Iness. 

There  were  busy  times  for  all  the 
revenue  officers  next  year.  The  fitful 
river  had  chosen  to  desert  its  eastern 
bank  altogether,  and  concentrate  its 
force  upon  the  western  ;  so  while  yard 
af  oer  yard  of  ancestral  land  was  giving 
way  before  the  fierce  stream  amidst 
mach  wringing  of  hands  on  the  one 
side,  there  was  joy  on  the  other 


over  long,  rich  stretches  ready  for  the 
plough  and  the  red  tape  of  measure- 
ment. In  the  press  of  work  even  the 
sight  of  the  river  land  failed  to  awake 
any  memory  of  Lai.  It  was  not  until 
I  was  re-entering  the  outskirts  of  the 
village  at  sundown,  that  something 
jogged  my  brain,  making  me  turn  to 
the  posse  comitatus  behind  me  and 
ask, — 

"  And  where,  this  year,  is  the  field 
of  Lai?" 

We  were  passing  over  an  open  space 
baked  almost  to  whiteness  by  the  con- 
stant sun ;  a  hard  resonant  place  set 
round  with  gnarled  jhand  trees,  and 
dotted  over  with  innumerable  little 
mud  mounds. 

"There,"  wheezed  the  venerable 
pantaloon,  pressing  forward  and  point- 
ing to  one  newer  than  the  rest.  "  That 
is  the  field  of  Lai." 

Then  I  saw  that  we  were  in  the 
village  burial-ground.  I  looked  up 
inquiringly. 

"  Hazur  !  "  repeated  a  younger  man, 
"that  is  Lai's  field.  It  is  his  own 
this  time  ;  but  for  all  that  the  Sirkar 
will  not  charge  him  revenue."  The 
grim  joke,  and  the  idea  of  Lai's  having 
six  feet  of  earth  of  his  own  at  last, 
once  more  roused  their  sense  of 
humour. 

"And  the  other  people  who  ate  of 
the  field  of  LalT'  I  asked,  half  in 
earnest,  for  somehow  my  heart  was 
sad. 

"  The  good  God  will  look  after  them, 
as  He  has  after  the  crocodiles." 

Since  then,  strangely  enough,  the 
memory  of  Lai  has  remained  with  me, 
and  I  often  ask  myself  if  he  really 
existed  and  if  he  really  died.  Does  he 
still  slip  silently  into  the  stream,  knife 
in  hand  1  Does  he  still  come  back  to 
his  field  under  the  broad  harvest  moon, 
to  glean  his  scanty  share  after  the 
other  people  have  had  their  fill  ?  I 
cannot  say ;  but  whenever  I  see  a 
particularly  fat  squirrel  I  say  to 
myself,  "  It  has  been  feeding  in  the 
field  of  Lai." 
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Deptiis  1870,  notamment  il  n'est  guere 
de  partie  du  globe  ou  notre  activite  ne  se 
soit  port^e. — Journal  des  Debats. 

"ATTITUDE  is  everything!"  Such 
has  long  been  the  watchword  of  France 
in  every  department  of  her  policy.  It 
has  been  adopted  by  all  her  govern- 
ments, imperial,  royal,  and  republican. 
With  an  admirable  disdain  for  hard 
facts,  she  has  ever  chosen  the  very 
fields  in  which  Nature  or  fortune  has 
been  unpropitious  as  her  fields  of  per- 
ennial effort  and  intrigue.  Let  us 
look  at  some  of  the  hard  facts  in 
question. 

Nature  and   their  own  preferences 
have  combined  to  make  modern  French- 
men one  of  the  least  prolific  races  on 
earth.    Census  after  census  has  proved 
that  but  for  the  growing  number  of 
foreigners  resident  in  France  the  popu- 
lation would  be  practically  at  a  stand- 
still.    The  fact  is  acknowledged  and 
deplored  by  every  French  patriot  who 
happens  not  to  be  engaged  in  advocat- 
ing some  new  annexation.     It  is  thus 
that  M.  Jules  Simon  lately  denounced 
the    comfortable   bourgeois   hatred    of 
children.    "  Our  families  are  dwindling 
away,  our  country  is  dwindling  with 
them,    our  race  is  doomed.      But,  to 
be  sure,    we   shall  be  able    to   afford 
a  luxurious  burial."     Meanwhile  the 
French  government  are    being  urged 
to  tax  bachelors,  to  reward  the  parents 
of  large  families,  to  recur,  in  fact,  to 
expedients  tried  and  found  useless  in 
the  days   of   the  Emperor  Augustus. 
Emigration    from   France    was    until 
1887  almost  unknown.     Of  the  thirty 
to  forty  thousand  Frenchmen  who  have 
emigrated  annually    since    that   year 
not  one  thousand  have  gone   to  any 
French   colony.     Yet  diplomatic   and 
official  France  maintains  language  and 
adopts  plans  which  would  be  proper  to 
a  country  overflowing  with  population 


and  anxiously  seeking  to  provide  for 
the  surplus  beyond  her  own  borders. 

Again,  if  we  turn  from  the  fields  of 
emigration  to  those  of  politics  and  war, 
we  find  a  similar  contrast.  In  the  long 
wars  which  closed  with  Trafalgar  and 
Waterloo,  France  was  expelled  from 
Canada,  India,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Spain. 
Her  flag  was  swept  from  the  very  seas 
that  wash  her  coasts.  In  all  these 
several  spheres  of  disaster  her  sub- 
sequent efforts  to  recover  influence 
or  dominion  or  both  have  been  un- 
remitting. It  would  be  idle  to  deny 
that  her  successes,  like  her  failures, 
have  been  many.  It  is  when  we  in- 
vestigate the  nature  and  cost  of  these 
successes  and  the  chances  of  their  per- 
manence that  grave  doubts  arise. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763 
France  ceded  the  whole  of  her  Cana- 
dian territory  to  England.  But  she 
left,  in  Lower  Canada,  a  population  of 
her  own  blood  and  strongly  attached 
to  her  traditions.  Moreover  England 
undertook  to  secure  them  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  religion  and  customs. 
In  1887  the  Canadians  of  French  blood 
numbered  1,300,000  out  of  a  total 
population  of  5,000,000.  Unlike  their 
kinsfolk  in  Europe,  they  increase 
rapidly.  To  the  ordinary  Frenchman 
indeed,  who  is  such  as  the  Revolution 
has  made  him,  they  present  many 
points  of  contrast.  It  is  true  that  the 
French  "Republicans"  of  Montreal 
resented  the  visit  paid  to  their  city 
by  the  Comte  de  Paris  in  1890,  and 
telegraphed  to  President  Carnot  to 
assure  him  of  their  "warmest  sym- 
pathy and  homage."  But  the  local 
majority  thought  otherwise.  'J'heir 
spokesmen  and  their  illustrious  guest 
sang  alternately  the  praises  of  pre- 
revolutionary  France.  British  rule, 
they  acknowledged,  had  made  of  Lower 
Canada  what  France  would  have  been 
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but  for  the  Revolution.  French  Cana- 
dians had  three  main  privileges  un- 
known to  republican  France — absence 
of  military  conscription,  absolute  testa- 
mentary freedom,  and  free  religious 
education.  "Here,"  said  the  Comte 
do  Paris,  "  our  race  is  not  struck  with 
an  incurable  degeneracy.  If  the  popu- 
lation ceases  to  grow  in  France,  it  is 
the  accidental,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
temporary,  consequence  of  laws  and 
manners."  This  testimony  did  not 
o\erstate  the  case.  By  the  rigid  ob- 
servance of  her  promises  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  England  has  conferred 
or  the  French  Canadians  privileges 
n€  ver  possessed  by  any  French  subject. 
They  enjoy,  so  far  as  the  law  is  con- 
cerned, the  largest  personal  independ- 
ence. If  they  can  be  said  to  suffer 
ar>y  tyranny  it  is  that  of  their  own 
clorgy,  who  have  the  power,  if  not  the 
le^al  status,  of  an  Established  Church. 
Politically  speaking,  they  have  the 
advantage  of  sitting  on  the  fence  that 
separates  the  Conservatives  and  Libe- 
rals of  English  blood,  and  their  wire- 
pullers have  turned  the  position  to 
good  account.  It  is  true  that  the 
French  Canadians  as  a  body,  and  the 
priests  of  their  Church  in  particular, 
have  made  many  and  recent  avowals 
of  their  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown. 
Yot  at  certain  times  of  excitement, 
such  as  that  of  the  execution  of  the 
French  half-breed  rebel  Kiel,  they 
have  posed  as  Frenchmen  before  all 
things.  It  is  on  such  occasions  that 
the  politicians  of  Quebec,  the  French 
Canadian  metropolis,  denounce  Eng- 
lish tyranny  and  appeal  to  the  sym- 
paohies  of  France  or  the  United 
States.  Language  such  as  this  may 
of  course  be  due  either  to  mere 
provincial  jealousy  or  to  genuine  dis- 
lo}  alty  to  the  British  connection.  A 
crisis  in  which  some  light  has  been 
thrown  on  this  question  has  just  passed 
away.  In  the  grave  electoral  struggle 
re(  ently  decided  in  Canada  we  find  the 
vote  of  Quebec  cast  heavily  against 
Sir  John  Macdonald.  It  was  given 
in  deliberate  support  of  the  Opposition 
policy  of  a  commercial  fusion  of  Canada 


with  the  United  States  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  protective  tariff  designed  to 
exclude  British  goods.  The  full  mean- 
ing of  this  vote  is,  however,  still  un- 
certain. The  French  leaders  have  no 
doubt  readily  adopted  a  policy  of  oppo- 
sition to  so  robust  a  Briton  as  Sir 
John  Macdonald,  who  denounces  the 
policy  of  commercial  fusion  as  treason 
to  the  Crown  and  the  certain  fore- 
runner of  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  But  their  ultimate  party-vote, 
on  a  question  which  these  elections 
have  not  finally  settled,  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  general  balance  of 
advantages.  It  is  too  early  to  state 
that  the  French  Canadians  have  de- 
cided against  the  British  connection, 
and  their  powerful  priesthood  are 
known  to  have  few  illusions  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  Congress  would  deal 
with  those  claims  of  their  Church  and 
nationality  which  England  has  so 
scrupulously  respected. 

Such  is  the  position  in  which  the 
vigilant  Parisian  Press  discerns  the 
near  break-up  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  the  reduction  of  England  to  "a 
small  island  lost  in  the  fogs  of  ocean." 
Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  certainly 
troubled  water,  and  France  stands  by 
ready  to  fish.  Should  the  questions 
which  the  Canadian  crisis  has  raised 
lead  to  difficulties  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  the  latter  will 
have  the  ready-made  sympathy  of 
France.  No  good  Frenchman  doubts 
that  French  help  alone  made  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  pos- 
sible. Moreover  there  exist  some 
more  tangible  materials  for  a  common 
action  between  the  two  countries. 
Hard  by,  on  the  Newfoundland  coast, 
France  has  an  inveterate  controversy 
of  her  own  with  England.  The  Treaty 
of  1763,  which  cost  her  Canada,  con- 
firmed her  in  certain  rights  of  fishing 
on  the  Newfoundland  banks,  and  of 
landing  to  dry  the  fish  caught.  These 
rights  had  been  originally  secured  to 
her  in  1713  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
in  terms  since  discovered  to  be  un- 
happily vague.  Besides  this  the 
Treaty  of  1763  restored  to  her  the 
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islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon 
"  to  serve  as  a  shelter  for  the  French 
fishermen,"  and  for  the  proceeds  of 
their  fishing.  The  policy  which  thus 
allowed  the  enemy  whom  England  had 
just  expelled  from  Newfoundland  and 
Canada  to  retain  an  important  and 
vaguely  defined  "  interest  "  between 
the  two  lost  shores  has  borne  its 
natural  fruit.  The  French  claims 
have  here,  as  everywhere  else,  been 
steadily  maintained,  and  on  occasion 
expanded.  The  two  islands  now  form 
the  rendez-vous  of  a  large  fishing  fleet 
from  St.  Malo  and  the  headquarters 
of  a  naval  squadron.  They  are  offici- 
ally described  as  a  principal  training- 
ground  for  the  French  blue-jacket. 
The  fishing  rights  on  the  Newfound- 
land shore,  though  repeatedly  regulated 
by  treaty  and  convention,  have  bred 
endless  controversies,  the  latest  and 
bitterest  of  which  is  upon  us  now. 
Our  colonists  complain  that  the  French 
have  entirely  transformed  their  origi- 
nal permission  to  fish  on  the  so-called 
French  shore  by  many  acts  indis- 
tinguishable from  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion. Such  are  the  erection  of  per- 
manent buildings  on  land,  the  arrest 
of  Newfoundland  fishermen  and  the 
seizure  of  their  tackle  by  armed  French 
parties.  The  French  answer  every 
charge  by  producing  their  ancient 
bond  and  claiming  their  pound  of  fish. 
To  England  remains  the  task  of  ascer- 
taining the  true  extent  of  her  treaty 
obligations  and  the  price  at  which 
they  may  be  extinguished.  But  a 
speedy  settlement  is  by  no  means  in 
the  interest  of  France.  That  she  can- 
not in  the  end  peacefully  retain  her 
user  of  the  Newfoundland  coast  is 
probably  quite  plain  to  her.  Yet,  as 
against  England,  it  is  her  custom  to 
mass  her  claims  all  over  the  world, 
and  of  such  claims  in  Egypt  and  else- 
where, there  is  no  lack.  Hence  the 
delays  which  have  bred  much  bad 
blood  between  England  and  her  oldest 
colony  afford  France  time  for  leisurely 
calculations  as  to  the  nature  and 
amount  of  her  compensation.  Mean- 
while, and  before  settlement,  her 


rights  may  acquire  a  new  value  on  the- 
very  spot.  If  it  should  suit  an  anti- 
English  Government  in  the  United 
States  to  start  or  support  a  regular 
Secession  movement  in  Canada,  the 
attitude  of  the  French  Canadians  would, 
for  reasons  already  given,  become  of 
prime  importance.  Their  doubts  and 
scruples  would  be  met  by  promises 
and  pledges  of  all  kinds,  in  the  formu- 
lating of  which  France  might  serve  as 
an  invaluable  intermediary.  It  is  at 
such  a  time  that  her  actual  powers  of 
annoying  England  on  the  Newfound- 
land coast  would  probably  be  supple- 
mented by  direct  American  support. 

In  India — to  which  we  next  turn — 
France  holds  the  scattered  territories 
which  were  restored  to  her  at  the 
Peace  of  1815.  They  have  an  extent 
of  200  square  miles,  a  population  of 
270,000  and  a  revenue  of  some 
£80,000.  This  tiny  empire  is  solemnly 
ruled  by  five  distinct  governments ; 
those  of  Pondicherry  and  its  depen- 
dencies of  Chandernagore,  Karikal, 
Mahe,  and  Yanaon.  "  This  is  effected," 
says  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,  "by  rigid 
economy,  and  the  prestige  of  the  French 
Government  is  worthily  maintained  in 
the  East."  Our  own  times  have  wit- 
nessed repeated  attempts  to  realise  the 
dream  of  a  French  Empire  in  the  East. 
What  the  vague  "  Will  of  Peter  the 
Great  "  is  to  the  Muscovite,  the  for- 
tunes of  Dupleix  and  the  campaigns  of 
Bonaparte  are  to  the  French  Foreign 
Office.  Between  1858  and  1863, 
Napoleon  III.  annexed  part  of  Cochin 
China  and  Cambodia.  In  1884  M. 
Ferry's  Government  occupied  Tongking 
and  Annam,  and  in  1885  began  the 
determined  attacks  on  Madagascar 
which  have  lately  blossomed  into  a 
protectorate.  The  most  important  of 
these  enterprises  was  that  which  is 
shortly  styled  the  Tongking  Expedi- 
tion. It  was  for  a  time  very  popular 
in  France.  Cochin  China  had  been 
almost  forgotten,  when  M.  Ferry's 
new  policy  in  the  neighbouring  regions 
excited  the  highest  hopes  of  extended 
empire  and  commercial  gain.  Nor 
was  the  anticipated  chagrin  of  England 
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at  the  presence  of  French  troops  on  the 
Burmese  frontier  without  its  peculiar 
charm.  There  is  little  doubt  indeed 
that  the  close  relations  between  Paris 
and  Mandalay  furnished  some  of  the 
grounds  for  England's  recent  annexa- 
tion of  Upper  Burmah.  The  illusions  of 
France  with  respect  to  Tongking  were 
shortlived.  She  found  herself  involved 
i:i  a  desperate  struggle  with  shifting 
todies  of  guerillas,  well  assured  of  the 
sympathy  of  their  Chinese  neighbours. 
Engagement  followed  engagement,  and 
tae  announcement  of  a  French  victory 
was  invariably  coupled  with  a  demand 
for  reinforcements.  Finally  the  French 
public  became  alarmed  by  a  situation  in 
which  men  and  money  were  being 
lavishly  expended,  and  a  war  with  the 
whole  force  of  the  Chinese  empire 
seemed  inevitable.  As  usual  the  general 
foeling  found  a  cry,  "A  bas  le  Ton- 
kinois  !  "  and  M.  Ferry  was  driven  from 
office  and  apparently  from  public  life. 
His  recent  election  to  the  Senate,  and 
the  cessation  of  the  Radical  movement 
for  the  evacuation  of  Indo-China  have 
therefore  a  peculiar  significance  on 
which  we  shall  comment  later  on. 

In  Egypt  and  Syria  the  policy  of 
France  has  always  been  a  branch  of 
that  pursued  by  her  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  She  has  never  accepted  Bona- 
parte's double  failure  as  final.  The 
rule  of  Mehemet  Ali  at  Cairo  (1811- 
1 348)  coincided  with  a  great  revival  of 
French  influence  in  Egypt.  French- 
men flocked  into  his  civil  and  military 
services,  and  fostered  in  him  a  deep 
dislike  to  England.  He  soon  declared 
kimself  an  independent  prince, 
marched  an  army  into  Syria,  and 
threatened  Constantinople.  But  France 
refused  to  adopt  the  English  policy 
of  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  Porte. 
Eagland's  answer  was  the  formation 
ol  a  Quadruple  Alliance,  in  which 
F 'ance  had  no  place.  Mehemet  Ali 
was  quickly  crushed,  and  such  was  the 
fury  roused  at  Paris  that  throughout 
tli.e  operations  on  the  Syrian  coast  in 
1840  the  British  fleet  were  prepared 
for  a  French  attack.  During  the  half- 
century  that  has  since  elapsed,  France 


has  been  ceaselessly  busy  both  in  Syria 
and  Egypt.  In  the  former  country 
her  system  of  missionaries  and  mission 
schools  has  become  the  instrument  of 
a  formidable  political  propaganda. 
Since  the  Lebanon  troubles  of  1860 
she  has  treated  the  Maronite  Christians 
as  virtually  French  subjects,  and  has 
borne  with  corresponding  severity  on 
their  Druse  antagonists,  whose  sym- 
pathies are  English.  During  the 
anti-clerical  campaign  in  France,  and 
while  M.  Paul  Bert  was  tearing  down 
crucifixes  in  French  schools,  France 
was,  for  the  purposes  of  her  Foreign 
Office,  not  a  whit  the  less  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Church.  And  why? 
"Our  schools  and  missions,"  said  M. 
Ribot,  only  the  other  day,  "are  the 
most  effective  weapons  of  French 
colonisation."1  Accordingly  the  French 
Budget  for  1891-1892  provides  for  a 
large  increase  of  the  vote  in  aid  of 
missionary  schools.  As  regards  Egypt, 
the  history  of  that  country  since  1840 
has  been  the  history  of  a  struggle 
for  influence  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. The  main  facts  which  led  up  to 
the  present  occupation  of  Egypt  by  a 
British  force  are  too  familiar  to  need 
more  than  a  summary  notice.  The 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1869, 
under  the  patronage  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Empress  of  the  French, 
the  downfall  of  the  Empire  and  the 
desperate  efforts  of  Republican  France 
to  maintain  intact  her  Egyptian  in- 
fluence— the  warlike  enterprises  and 
financial  collapse  of  the  Khedive 
Ismail,  his  subjection  to  the  Dual  Con- 
trol of  France  and  England,  his  de- 
position and  exile,  the  rebellion  of 
Arabi  Pasha  against  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, the  refusal  of  France  to  help  in 
restoring  order  by  force,  the  single- 
handed  action  of  England,  the  defeat 
of  the  rebels  at  Alexandria,  Tel-el- 
Kebir,  and  Cairo,  and  the  British  mili- 
tary occupation  of  the  Delta — these 
are  the  facts  which  have  created 
the  present  relations  between  France 
and  England  with  regard  to  Egypt. 
England's  successful  administration 
1  Journal  des  Debats,  November  8th,  1890. 
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of  the  country  since  1882,  the  restora- 
tion of  public  order,  of  commercial 
stability,  of  financial  and  agricul- 
tural prosperity,  have  merely  added 
increased  bitterness  to  French  resent- 
ment. For  the  purposes  of  interna- 
tional controversy  Egypt  is  as  much 
a  lost  province  as  Alsace  or  Lorraine. 
Successive  French  Ministries  have 
been  constrained  to  earn  a  reputation 
by.  utilising  the  remains  of  their  in- 
fluence at  Cairo  for  the  maintenance  of 
sinecure  offices,  long  held  by  French- 
men, and  for  a  systematic  opposition 
to  all  English  measures  for  the  benefit 
and  development  of  Egypt.  "Is  it 
nothing,"  said  M.  Ribot  to  the  Oppo- 
sition critics  last  November,  "  that  we 
have  preserved  such  French  institu- 
tions as  the  Commission  of  the  Debt 
and  the  Commission  of  Antiquities — 
which  were  on  the  point  of  being 
abolished?  If  you  ask  me  why  we 
refused  to  sanction  the  application  of 
some  of  the  money  saved  by  converting 
the  Egyptian  Debt  to  an  increase  of  the 
native  army,  I  answer  that  we  opposed 
the  measure  because  England  wished 
for  it,  and  because  it  would  have  given 
her  an  advantage."1  It  is  in  the  same 
temper  that  the  French  Cabinet  lately 
summoned  their  minister  from  Cairo 
to  Paris  to  account  for  his  failure  to 
prevent  the  selection  of  an  Anglo- 
Indian  judge  to  reform  the  native 
Courts  of  Justice.  The  corruption  and 
misconduct  of  these  tribunals  and  the 
sufferings  which  they  inflict  on  the 
fellahin  are  not  denied,  even  in  France. 
But  the  whole  domain  of  Egyptian 
law  was  for  many  years  a  close  French 
preserve,  and  in  the  view  of  the  French 
Foreign  Office  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  a 
succession  of  English  outrages  that  it 
has  ceased  to  be  so. 

From  Spain — for  a  brief  period  the 
kingdom  of  Joseph  Bonaparte — the 
French  were  driven  in  1814.  Yet 
within  ten  years,  France,  now  acting 
for  the  Holy  Alliance,  intervened  in 
defence  of  Ferdinand  VII.  against  a 
rising  of  his  exasperated  subjects.  The 
army  of  the  Due  d'Angouleme  took 
1  Journal  des  Dtbats,  November  8th,  1890. 


Madrid  and  Cadiz,  and  occupied  the 
country  for  five  years  (1823-1827). 
Later  on,  in  the  matter  of  the 
Spanish  marriages  (1846),  Louis 
Philippe  acted  as  though  for  him,  as 
for  Louis  XIV.,  there  were  no  more 
Pyrenees.  A  third  and  last  interference 
with  Spain  brought  on  France  disasters 
from  which  she  is  suffering  to  this  day. 
In  1868  the  Bourbon  Queen  Isabella 
was  expelled  from  Spain.  Her  ill- 
omened  marriage  to  Francis  of  Assisi, 
that  triumph  of  French  diplomacy,  and 
her  own  character  had  proved  fertile 
sources  of  evil.  Put  the  cynical  calcu- 
lations of  Louis  Philippe  were,  in  one 
respect,  disappointed.  She  had  a  son, 
who  ultimately  reigned  as  Alfonso  XII., 
and  died  universally  regretted.  The 
Spaniards  were,  however,  at  first  in- 
clined to  a  change  of  dynasty.  Among 
the  candidates  under  consideration  in 
the  year  1870  was  a  German,  Prince 
Leopold  of  Hohenzollern.  There  is  little 
evidence  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
seriously  pushed  his  kinsman's  claim, 
but  the  peremptory  demand  of  Napo- 
leon III.  that  the  Prince  should  with- 
draw at  once,  was  met  by  an  absolute 
refusal.  In  the  war  which  ensued  France 
was  defeated  and  dismembered.  With 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  she  lost  nearly 
two  millions  of  valuable  subjects.  The 
victor  entered  her  capital  and  was 
proclaimed  Emperor  of  a  re-constituted 
Germany  at  Versailles.  Never  had  her 
humiliation  seemed  more  complete.  Yet 
never  did  her  spirit  rise  higher.  In  the 
midst  of  shame  and  disaster  at  home, 
she  abandoned  no  foreign  possession 
and  abated  no  jot  of  any  foreign  claim. 
Napoleon  I.,  when  virtually  beleaguered 
at  Moscow,  devoted  three  evenings  to 
some  new  regulations  for  the  Comedie 
Frangaise.  Even  so  France,  hardly 
freed  from  her  German  garrison,  op- 
posed the  rest  of  Europe  on  the 
minutest  details  of  her  consular  juris- 
diction in  Egypt.  Sixteen  other  Euro- 
pean States  had  agreed  to  substitute 
for  the  existing  anarchical  medley  of 
Consular  Courts  new  local  tribunals 
under  European  guarantee  and  largely 
officered  by  European  Judges.  They 
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were  to  deal  with  all  cases  in  which  a 
] European  was  involved,  the  purely 
native  litigation  remaining  unaffected. 
But  France  saw  in  the  innovation  an 
attack  on  her  own  position  in  Egypt ; 
and,  when  defeated  on  the  principle, 
she  defended  her  own  view  of  any 
detail  as  though  it  were  a  Strassburg 
or  a  Bel  fort.  By  sheer  tenacity  she 
contrived  to  mark  the  international 
tribunals  which  were  in  the  end  esta- 
blished with  the  deep  impress  of  her 
c  wn  laws  and  institutions. 

Egypt  and  Syria  do  not  exhaust  the 
list  of  Mediterranean  countries  in 
TThich  France  has,  since  the  disasters 
cf  the  Napoleonic  wars,  sought  do- 
minion, or  influence  leading  to  do- 
minion. It  is  as  though  she  had  sought 
to  identify  the  sea  that  witnessed  so 
many  English  victories  with  fresher 
triumphs  of  her  own.  In  1830  she 
attacked  and  presently  annexed  Al- 
geria. Between  1881  and  1884,  at 
tlie  very  time  when  she  was  denounc- 
ing English  action  in  Egypt  as  though 
t'ae  Union  Jack  had  been  hoisted  over 
a  French  department,  she  occupied 
Tunis  and  threatened  Tripoli.  Next 
c  ime  a  promising  intrigue  in  Morocco. 
Its  object  was  to  depose  the  Sultan 
Muley  el  Hassan  in  favour  of  the  Sherif 
of  "Wazan,  his  chief  religious  dignitary, 
vho  had  accepted  French  protection. 
The  vigilance  of  Sir  John  Drummond 
I  Cay,  and  the  costly  drain  of  the  Tong- 
king  war  were  the  chief  motives  for 
the  adjournment  of  this  project.  Seated 
ai  she  now  is  in  the  two  central  Bar- 
bary  states,  France  can  strike  east 
and  west  at  the  two  countries  that 
r<  main  independent  of  her.  The  likeli- 
hood  of  her  doing  so  is  among  the 
elements  of  European  trouble  in  which 
tlie  Mediterranean  region  has  ever 
been  fertile. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  French 
activity  in  countries  which  have  for 
conturies  passed  under  a  succession  of 
dominating  influences.  In  the  recent 
Partition  of  Africa,  as  the  assign- 
ment to  different  European  Powers  of 
h'lge  spheres  of  influence  is  somewhat 
prematurely  called,  France  has  obtained 


the  lion's  share,  as  far  so  actual  extent 
of  territory  is  concerned.  In  no  other 
part  of  the  world  has  her  activity  since 
the  German  war  been  more  conspicu- 
ous. In  1876  France  held,  in  Algeria, 
Senegambia,  Gaboon,  and  elsewhere, 
some  280,000  square  miles.  Within 
fourteen  years  this  extent  of  territory 
has  been  increased  eight-fold  by  acces- 
sions containing  over  two  millions  of 
square  miles.  Algeria  and  Senegamb'ia 
have  grown  out  of  all  knowledge. 
Tunis,  Madagascar,  and  the  French 
Congo  are  new  acquisitions.  Besides 
these  an  enormous  area  in  the  Soudan 
to  the  south  and  west  of  Lake  Chad 
has  been  recognised  as  French.  Such 
are  the  problems  in  colonisation  and 
empire-making  which  France  is  setting 
to  her  stationary,  if  not  diminishing 
population.  Her  single  share  of  Africa 
is  but  little  less  than  those  secured  by 
England  and  Germany  taken  together. 
The  idea  that  genuine  Frenchmen  will 
settle  abroad  in  any  large  numbers, 
except  as  paid  officials,  seems  indeed  to 
be  recognized  as  hopeless.  It  is  there- 
fore proposed  by  persons  claiming  to 
be  practical  that  "  Frenchmen  "  must 
be  manufactured  by  the  naturalization 
of  foreign  Europeans  and  by  the  "  as- 
similation "  of  the  Mohammedan  races  ! 
A  state  of  the  public  mind  in  France 
in  which  so  huge  an  access  of  respon- 
sibility could  be  welcomed,  amply  ac- 
counts for  M.  Jules  Ferry's  decision 
to  return  to  public  life.  Compared 
to  this  African  camel,  Tongking  and 
Annam,  he  might  argue,  were  but 
gnats.  Certain  it  is  that  the  colonial 
enthusiasts  have  again  won  the  public 
ear  in  France.  Colonial  chartered 
companies,  rival  projects  for  creating 
a  colonial  army,  glowing  accounts 
of  French  travelling  and  exploring 
enterprise — all  such  matters  daily 
occupy  the  Press.  M.  Bonvalot,  who 
recently  travelled  with  Prince  Henry 
of  Orleans  from  Russian  Turkestan 
to  the  French  frontier  in  Tong- 
king, has  been  the  object  of  special 
enthusiasm.  Not  only  have  his  elo- 
quent addresses  added  strength,  in 
however  visionary  a  degree,  to  the  idea 
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of  a  Russo- French  alliance,  but  he  has 
discovered  that  Tongking,  the  much- 
abused,  is  the  "  fairest  gem  in  the 
colonial  crown  of  France."  Another 
French  pioneer,  M.  Crampel,  is  push- 
ing his  way  to  Lake  Chad  from  the 
Congo,  with  the  object  of  bringing 
it  within  the  confines  of  French 
Africa. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
so  far  as  regards  the  assumption  of 
responsibility  and  the  processes  of  an- 
nexation or  protection,  France  seems 
to  have  resolutely  entered  on  a  wide 
colonial  policy.  But  by  a  remarkable 
coincidence,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
imagination  of  her  people  is  dealing  at 
ease  with  regions  whose  name  even 
was  unknown  to  them  yesterday,  the 
condition  of  two  of  her  older  colo- 
nies is  engaging  the  sorrowful  atten- 
tion of  her  Legislature.  Two  very 
acrimonious  debates  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  Tongking  and  Algeria  have 
thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  French 
colonial  rule,  as  it  exists  in  the  sober 
regions  of  facts.  The  disclosures  re- 
specting Tongking  were  made  on  the 
occasion  of  a  demand  for  an  increased 
subvention  from  the  mother  country, 
reinforced  by  hints  of  imminent  local 
bankruptcy.  The  entire  Indo-Chinese 
territory  of  France  is  administered  and 
financed  by  the  Colonial  Council  of 
Saigon.  This  body  is  elected  by  1,600 
Frenchmen,  of  whom  1 ,200  are  Govern- 
ment officials.  The  entire  community 
manage  to  live  on  the  public  revenue, 
which  is  collected  from  the  natives 
and  supplemented  from  France.  Thus 
the  Council,  while  declaring  itself 
unable  to  execute  any  public  works, 
even  out  of  funds  voted  for  that  pur- 
pose, has  made  a  practice  of  providing 
the  daughters  of  the  French  residents 
with  dowries  upon  marriage.  This 
identical  body  now  came  before  the 
French  Legislature  as  a  suppliant  for 
an  increased  money  vote.  Some 
members  of  the  Chamber  declared 
that  the  Council  must  cease  to  exist 
because  it  had  been  the  mere  instru- 
ment of  tyranny  and  corruption. 
Others  maintained  that  its  patriotism 


had  redeemed  all  its  faults.  "Of 
course,"  said  the  candid  Under-Secre- 
tary  for  the  Colonies,  "  anarchy  must 
prevail  in  a  country  in  which  every 
Frenchman  is  an  official." 

The  most  important  contribution  to 
the  debate  on  Algeria  was  the  report 
of  M.  Pauliat  to  the  Senate  on  the 
condition  of  that  colony.  A  summary 
statement  of  the  facts  acknowledged 
to  be  true  must  suffice.  France  has 
held  Algeria  for  sixty  years.  She 
has  spent,  on  this  one  colony,  six 
milliards  of  francs  (£240,000,000),  or 
considerably  more  than  the  German 
war  indemnity.  Her  receipts  amount 
only  to  one  and  a  half  milliards 
(.£60,000,000).  She  garrisons  the  coun- 
try with  an  entire  army  corps,  numerous 
local  levies,  and  a  crowd  of  officials. 
Yet  what  is  the  record  of  sixty  years' 
work?  The  natives  are,  in  1891,  so 
incurably  hostile  that  not  one  soldier 
could  be  withdrawn  to  France.  Of 
600,000  Arab  children,  only  10,000 
enter  a  French  school.  The  railways, 
which  receive  large  annual  subventions 
from  France,  hardly  pay  their  working 
expenses.  Every  inducement  is  given 
to  French  immigrants  by  the  ^Home 
Government,  but  of  all  the  European 
nationalities  represented  in  Algeria 
the  French  shows  the  least  growth. 
At  the  present  rate  the  French  element 
will  be  swamped  in  twenty  years. 
In  1911  the  colony  will  contain 
5,000,000  Arabs,  395,000  Frenchmen, 
and  440,000  other  Europeans.  The  ad- 
ministration of  justice  is  a  farce.  The 
Arab  Cadis  have  been  dismissed  and 
replaced  by  French  lawyers  who  know 
no  Arabic,  and  are  in  the  hands  of 
their  interpreters  and  clerks.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  the  Governor-General 
obeys  the  French  Algerian  deputies, 
the  deputies  obey  the  French  residents, 
and  all  three  combine  to  oppress  the 
Arab.  "  M.  Tirman,"  said  M.  Pauliat 
of  the  late  Governor-General,  "  est 
Arabophobe."  The  natives  pay  nearly 
all  the  taxes,  but  their  nominal 
representation  on  the  various  local 
"  spending "  bodies  is  so  restricted 
as  to  deprive  them  of  any  real 
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control.  Hence  the  whole  Arab  popu- 
lation is  slipping  into  the  hands  of 
tlie  usurers.  "  In  Algeria,"  said 
ssveral  other  speakers,  "we  have 
absolutely  failed  to  conquer  the 
Mohammedans  morally  as  well  as 
materially.  The  same  difficulty  will 
meet  us  at  every  turn  in  the  huge 
enterprise  of  developing  our  new 
African  acquisitions.  It  is  the  French- 
man rather  than  the  European 
•who  is  hated  by  the  Arab.  No 
Frenchman  dares  to  enter  the  Sahara 
from  Algeria,  while  the  German, 
Italian,  or  Englishman  does  so  in 
safety.  If  Algeria  is  to  be  preserved 
to  France,  the  rampant  tyranny  of 
the  French  civilian  colonist  must  be 
pat  down  by  the  mother  country.  The 
Arabs  have  not  risen  in  arms  for  many 
y  3ars,  but  their  patience  is  the  patience 
or  despair.  The  day  on  which  France 
i*  involved  in  a  European  war  will  be 
for  the  Algerian  Arab  the  dawn  of 
liberty."  Such  was  the  testimony 
given  by  fervent  French  patriots,  to 
\vhom  the  Senate  gave  a  pained  and 
grave  attention.  The  official  case  in 
rnply  was  stated  by  M.  Tirman  in 
person,  and  by  M.  Constans,  Minister 
oi'  the  Interior.  The  latter  struck  a 
new  and  harsh  note.  "  We  have  con- 
q  iered  the  Arabs  ;  do  not  forget  that. 
I1,  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  treat 
them  so  well  that  our  countrymen  in 
A  Igeria  should  wish  to  be  Arabs  them- 
sdves."  The  debate  ended  with  the 
appointment  of  a  Commission  of  en- 
quiry. 


For  Europe  at  large  the  question  is 
how  long  France  can  continue  respon- 
sible for  peace  and  order  within  the 
huge  territories  over  which  her  flag 
flies,  and  which  touch  at  so  many  points 
the  possessions  of  other  European 
Powers.  To  me  it  seems  that  two 
things  alone  have  rendered  it  possible 
for  her  to  maintain,  so  far,  the  very  sem- 
blance of  a  colonial  vocation.  First  of 
these  stands  the  great  wealth  of  France, 
which  enables  her  to  meet  the  cost  of 
dependencies  which  other  countries 
would  have  either  turned  to  commercial 
account,  or  discarded  as  useless  extra- 
vagances. Second  in  order  comes  the 
invincible  patriotism  of  Frenchmen, 
which  renders  them  prone  to  minimise 
all  public  failures  which  can  in  any 
way  discredit  the  glory  and  greatness 
of  France.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that 
they  have  forgiven  M.  de  Lesseps  his 
fiasco  at  Panama,  which  has  borne 
so  hardly  on  his  thrifty  countrymen. 
Did  he  not  make  the  Suez  Canal  in 
the  face  of  English  opposition  ?  To 
punish  him  now,  as  the  author  of  a 
second  South  Sea  Bubble,  would  be  to 
punish  "  Le  Grand  Frangais "  and 
excite  England's  laughter.  Thus  seems 
to  run  the  popular  reasoning.  The 
comment  of  Englishmen  who  are  so 
nearly  affected  by  French  claims  and 
French  activity  all  over  the  world  will 
probably  be,  "  This  is  magnificent, 
but  it  is  not  the  way  in  which  to 
found  and  keep  an  empire." 

HAROLD  ARTHUR  PERRY. 
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A   LOCAL   HISTORIAN. 


THE  proper  sphere  of  the  Local 
Historian  has  perhaps  never  been  very 
precisely  denned.  He  is  hardly  con- 
sidered to  be  a  member  of  literary 
society ;  and  his  work,  it  is  thought, 
may  possibly  be  useful  but  can  hardly 
be  artistic.  He  is  set  down  as  a  sort 
of  drudge  in  the  service  of  those  who 
are  capable  of  large  views  but  are 
above  investigating  details,  and  an 
honourable  independence  in  the  field 
of  literature  is  denied  to  him.  Per- 
haps however  we  may  arrive  at  an 
artistic  criterion  for  this  form  of  litera- 
ture by .  the  negative  method.  Evi- 
dently Local  History  should  be  the 
exact  opposite  of  Universal  History, 
and  all  that  the  Universal  Historian 
ought  to  aim  at,  the  Local  Historian 
ought  to  avoid.  He  must  avoid  then 
the  slightest  tinge  of  philosophy;  he 
must  know  nothing  of  evolution  or  of 
the  growth  of  anything  ;  he  must  judge 
of  the  importance  of  events  solely  by 
the  criterion  of  local  interest ;  the 
events  which  the  Universal  Historian 
seizes  upon  and  sets  up  conspicuously 
as  welt-historisch,  he  must  if  possible 
ignore  altogether  ;  or  if  he  is  forced  to 
mention  them,  he  will  do  so  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  conceal  their  universal 
bearings  and  invest  them  with  a  purely 
local  significance.  If  the  Local  His- 
torian mentions  any  curious  custom  or 
saying  which  might  be  thought  to 
illustrate  the  life  and  manners  of  the 
age,  he  must  avoid  making  any  such 
general  reflections  as  would  be  sug- 
gested by  it  to  the  mind  of  the  Uni- 
versal Historian.  The  principal  source 
of  pleasure  which  his  narrative  affords 
should  consist  precisely  in  this,  namely 
that  the  reader  is  left  to  make  the  ap- 
plications and  indulge  in  the  reflections 
for  himself,  with  no  impertinent  guid- 
ance from  the  author  and  none  of  those 
arrangements  of  facts  to  set  off  a 


theory  of  which  one  has  such  well- 
grounded  suspicions.  The  Local  His- 
torian will  naturally  admit  only  with 
great  caution  the  events  which  belong 
also  to  General  History.  They  may 
have  a  local  interest,  but  probably  not 
a  very  strong  one ;  and  he  will  never 
forget  that  in  every  locality  the  really 
interesting  events  are  those  which  are 
purely  local.  Even  so  noisy  and  con- 
spicuous an  event  as  a  great  battle, 
which  cannot  fail  to  assert  its  import- 
ance in  the  eyes  of  the  locality  at 
least  for  the  moment,  has  its  local  and 
its  general  importance  clearly  distin- 
guishable. To  the  villagers  of  Mont 
St.  Jean  in  June  of  the  year  1815  it 
was  not  so  much  of  interest  that  the 
fate  of  Europe  had  been  decided  upon 
their  arable  slopes,  as  that  their  crops 
had  been  trodden  into  the  ground,  and 
that  the  farm-house  of  La  Haye  and 
the  Chateau  Hougoumont  were  half  in 
ruins.  Events  are  important  for  the 
Local  Historian  in  the  same  degree  as 
they  were  interesting  to  contempor- 
aries. He  is  not  a  mere  chronicler  of 
facts  from  day  to  day,  but  only  per- 
haps because  the  length  of  one  man's 
life  would  not  supply  a  sufficient  field 
for  his  labours.  His  work  bears  much 
the  same  relation  to  a  General  History 
as  a  painting  of  the  Dutch  school  to 
one  of  the  Italian,  or  as  the  novels  of 
Jane  Austen  to  those  of  Walter  Scott. 
A  work  of  art  it  may  be  ;  but  of  the 
dramatic  unities  it  should  have  but 
one — that  of  place.  The  unity  of  time 
indeed,  in  whatever  way  it  may  be 
defined,  can  do  it  no  harm ;  for  it  is 
indifferent  whether  the  narrative  deals 
with  all  time  or  only  with  a  given  por- 
tion ;  but  the  unity  of  action  in  any 
form  would  be  fatal  to  it.  Even  in  a 
General  History  much  of  this  kind  of 
unity  is  dangerous  ;  but  in  Local  His- 
tory the  touch  of  tendency,  the  sus- 
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ficion  of  a  plan,  destroys  the  whole  of 
the  edifice.  Unfortunately  many 
T/riters  of  history  have  mistaken  their 
sphere.  Herodotus  (for  example)  was 
evidently  intended  by  nature  for  a 
Local  Historian  ;  but  he  wrote  instead 
a  General  History  with  a  purpose,  into 
which  the  matter  which  he  had  it  most 
at  heart  to  relate  was  only  with  diffi- 
culty dragged,  while  the  historian  pre- 
ixmded  forsooth  that  the  customs  of  the 
Egyptians,  Scythians  and  Libyans,  the 
avails  of  Babylon  and  the  works  at 
S  imos,  were  essentially  bound  up  with 
h  s  design.  Occasionally  he  betrays 
u  leasiness  by  an  apology  or  by  labori- 
ously tracing  a  connexion  between  the 
particular  episode  and  the  general  plan, 
but  at  length  he  becomes  weary  of  sub- 
terfuges, and  confesses  frankly  :  "  from 
the  first  the  history  has  proceeded 
seeking  occasions  for  digression."  Livy 
again  had  one  at  least  of  the  qualities 
of  a  Local  Historian,  if  Niebuhr's 
criticism  is  just,  that  he  "  knew  neither 
what  he  had  written  nor  what  he  was 
going  to  write;"  but  Livy  was  a 
rhetorician,  and  no  rhetorician  can 
write  a  Local  History. 

In  this  kind  good  models  are  few, 
a  proof  perhaps  of  its  difficulty  ;  but 
Mitteo  Spinelli  (probably  the  first 
wl  LO  wrote  history  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guage)  has  many  of  the  characteristics 
wliich  are  required.  His  Journals  are 
contemporary  with  the  events  de- 
scribed :  he  writes  in  his  own  local 
di&  lect ;  and  although  he  professes  to 
tell  the  history  of  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Naples,  yet  he  prefers  always  those 
eve  nts  which  happened  in  or  near  his 
nauve  place,  a  place,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, of  no  importance  whatever. 
He  will  rather  describe  a  "  pretty 
fig]  it "  which  he  saw  himself  at  Bar- 
lett.a,  between  a  corn-ship  of  Ancona 
and  four  galleys  by  which  it  was  as- 
sailed, than  the  battle  of  Benevento. 
From  him  we  learn  less  of  the  doings 
of  Manfred  and  Charles  of  Anjou 
tha  Q  of  the  locusts  that  ate  up  Apulia 
in  i  247,  of  the  tower  of  St.  Nicholas 
at  Bari  which  fell  on  April  6th,  1254, 
or  of  the  panic  which  came  upon 
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gentlemen  with  young  and  comely 
wives,  when  a  company  or  two  of 
Manfred's  Saracens  came  to  be  quar- 
tered in  their  town. 

The  Florentines  did  not  much  excel 
in  this  department.  Dino  Compagni 
perhaps  deserves  the  name  of  a  Local 
Historian,  and  when  Cantu,  scoffing  at 
him,  says  that  "  to  narrate  facts  is  the 
most  insignificant  part  of  the  his- 
torian's duty,"  we  recognise  the  re- 
mark as  one  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  author  of  a  Uni- 
versal History;  but  of  the  Yillani  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  first  was 
inspired  to  write  his  history  (on  the 
occasion  of  the  Jubilee  of  1300),  by 
the  sight  of  the  Roman  monuments 
and  by  the  example  of  such  "  masters 
of  history "  as  Sallust,  Yirgil,  Paulus 
Orosius,  Livy,  and  Lucanus.  Then 
again  the  Florentine  Histories  of  Mac- 
chiavelli  are  as  far  from  being  truly 
local  as  it  is  possible  for  such  a  work 
to  be ;  for,  as  has  been  already  implied, 
the  distinction  between  local  and  gene- 
ral in  history  consists  less  in  the  sub- 
ject than  in  the  manner.  The  history 
of  a  great  country  may  be  (and  often 
is)  set  forth  in  the  true  local  style, 
just  as  the  history  of  its  smallest  vil- 
lage may  be  treated  philosophically. 

Nearly  contemporary  with  Macchia- 
velli  is  the  writer  whom  we  have 
chosen  to  take  as  our  type,  Agostino 
Giustiniani,  Bishop  of  Nebbio  in  Cor- 
sica, compiler  of  the  work  called 
Annali  castigatissimi  della  Repubblica 
di  Genova,  which  was  published  in  the 
year  1537  after  the  death  of  the 
author.  His  subject  was  a  dangerous 
one,  presenting  many  points  of  contact 
with  general  history  and  many  oppor- 
tunities for  general  views  and  philo- 
sophical reflections.  But,  as  he  says 
himself,  "  the  duty  of  a  historian  is  to  re- 
late the  effects  and  not  to  investigate 
too  closely  the  causes,"  and  he  resists 
the  temptation,  if  he  felt  it,  making  his 
history  rather  a  revised  collection  of 
the  existing  annals  than  an  independ- 
ent work,  Annali  castigatissimi  .  .  . 
da  fideli  ed  approvati  scrittori  per  el 
Rev.  Monsignore  Agostino  Giustiniano, 
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genoese,  vescovo  di  Nebio,  accuratamente 
raccolti.  The  manner  in  which  he  in- 
troduces his  own  biography  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  annalist.  When  he 
reaches  the  year  1470  he  writes  thus  : 

In  the  year  1470  I  have  found  nothing 
worthy  to  relate  excepting  this,  that  in 
this  year  on  a  Sunday  Paolo  Giustiniano 
dalla  Banca  and  Bartolommea  Giustini- 
ano Longa,  his  wife,  had  a  male  child,  and 
as  they  were  bound  by  vow,  they  named 
it  Pantaleone,  and  he  was  the  compiler 
of  the  present  volume  .  .  .  And 
let  it  not  cause  marvel  in  any  that  I  have 
proposed  to  write  in  this  place  my  own 
life  ;  for  Paul  the  Apostle  did  the  like  in 
his  epistles,  and  also  Aurelius  Augustinus 
in  his  book  of  Confessions  has  narrated  his 
own  life.  Jerome  in  the  book  De  Viris 
Illustribus  has  enumerated  himself  with  the 
rest ;  and  Francesco  Petrarca  also  has  left 
to  posterity  an  epistle  which  contains  all 
his  own  deeds  .  .  .  And  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable that  they  who  celebrate  and 
record  the  deeds  of  others  should  record 
also  their  own,  of  which  no  one  can  have 
better  information  -than  themselves. 

Accordingly  he  tells  us  that  he 
passed  the  years  of  boyhood  in  learn- 
ing grammar  and  arithmetic  ;  that  he 
made  tolerable  progress  in  prose  com- 
position, but  had  no  vein  for  verse 
(which  may  readily  be  believed) ;  that 
his  father  spared  no  pains  or  expense 
in  bringing  him  up  ;  that  he  was  always 
inclined  to  religion,  and  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  endeavoured  to  enter  the 
monastery  of  S.  Maria  di  Castello  in 
Genoa,  but  was  forcibly  removed  from 
it  by  his  relations;  that  his  father 
then  endeavoured  to  make  a  merchant 
of  him,  and  sent  him  to  Valencia  in 
Spain,  where  he  lived  a  life  of  idleness 
and  dissipation  for  some  years,  and 
then  had  a  dangerous  illness,  by  which 
his  former  resolve  to  take  religious 
orders  was  confirmed.  He  returned 
to  Genoa,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  privately  took  the  monastic  habit 
at  Pa  via,  joining  the  Dominican  order 
under  the  name  of  Agostino.  For 
twenty-seven  years  he  lived  in  that 
condition,  and  these  were  the  happiest 
years  of  his  life.  He  was  always  held 
in  great  esteem  (he  tells  us)  within 


the  brotherhood,  because  he  was  quiet 
and  studious,  and  gave  himself  wholly 
to  those  literary  pursuits  which  are  so 
highly  accounted  of  by  that  order. 
He  lived  for  eighteen  years  in  the 
monasteries  of  Lombardy,  and  counted 
himself  fortunate  in  literary  matters, 
seeing  that  he  had  good  teachers  and 
a  good  supply  of  books.  He  spared 
no  labour  to  acquire  both  languages 
and  science,  and  had  a  very  pretty 
talent  for  both. 

And  what  profit  I  made  in  them  will  be 
judged  by  those  who  have  heard  my 
lectures  ;  for  while  living  under  religious 
rule  I  exercised  the  office  of  teaching  for 
eighteen  years,  caring  little  for  prelacies, 
or  for  hearing  confession,  or  for  exercising 
the  office  of  preaching,  for  which  neverthe- 
less I  had  good  aptitudes,  of  which  they 
will  be  able  to  judge  who  have  read  the 
few  works  which  I  have  published.  More- 
over I  had  knowledge  of  and  some  conver- 
sation with  the  greater  number  of  the 
learned  men  of  those  times,  as  Pico  of 
Mirandola  and  the  other  able  men  of  that 
age. 

In  1513,  after  he  had  lectured  for 
some  time  also  in  the  University  of  Bo- 
logna, he  obtained  leave  to  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  his  private  studies,  and 
especially  to  the  design  which  he  had 
of  publishing  a  great  polyglot  edition 
of  the  Scriptures,  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
Greek,  and  Arabic,  together  with 
three  Latin  versions  and  a  comment- 
ary by  the  editor, — a  truly  gigantic 
undertaking.  While  so  engaged  he 
received  from  his  cousin,  the  Cardinal 
Bendinello  Sauli,  letters  of  presentation 
to  the  Bishopric  of  Nebbio.  He  ac- 
cepted the  preferment  and  paid  an 
official  visit  to  his  diocese  ;  after  which 
he  at  once  set  to  work  to  print  and 
publish  a  specimen  of  his  great  work. 

I  caused  to  be  printed  in  Genoa  at  my 
expense  and  with  a  labour  and  cost  of 
which  any  man  of  letters  may  judge,  two 
thousands  copies  of  the  Psalms  in  the  afore- 
said five  languages,  thinking  thereby  to 
acquire  great  fame  and  no  small  profit, 
which  I  proposed  to  employ  in  the  assist- 
ance of  certain  relatives  of  mine  who 
were  in  need,  supposing  always  that  the 
work  must  have  a  very  great  sale  and  that 
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t  ie  princes  and  wealthy  prelates  must 
needs  be  moved  to  help  me  in  the  expense 
of  printing  the  remainder  of  the  Bible  in 
that  variety  of  tongues.  But  my  expecta- 
ti  on  was  disappointed,  since  the  work  was 
praised  by  all,  but  left  to  slumber  and 
sleep;  for  hardly  the  fourth  part  of  the 
books  have  been  sold  .  .  .  and  with 
d  ifficulty  could  I  recover  the  money  which 
I  had  spent  in  the  printing,  which  was  a 
good  round  sum ;  for  besides  the  two 
thousands  copies  on  paper  I  had  fifty 
printed  on  vellum,  and  sent  copies  to  all 
the  sovereigns  of  the  world  both  Christian 
and  Pagan. 

There  is  something  very  engaging 
about  the  ingenuousness  which  con- 
fidently expected  a  large  sale  and 
great  profits  from  an  edition  of  the 
Bible  in  five  languages,  of  which  four 
were  unintelligible  to  the  ordinary 
reader.  The  wonder  is  only  that  he 
should  have  paid  his  expenses.  The 
pfr.rt  of  the  work  which  remained  in 
manuscript  seems  to  have  been  lost, 
though  the  New  Testament  in  four 
languages  formerly  existed  among  the 
archives  of  the  Republic  of  Genoa. 
Those  who  have  examined  Giustiniani's 
polyglot  edition  of  the  Psalms  report 
it  to  be  superior  in  every  way  to  that 
of  the  great  Complutensian  edition 
published  in  1520,  which  contains 
moreover  only  three  versions.  After 
this  work  was  printed,  the  newly- 
m.ide  bishop,  who  does  not  seem  to 
have  thought  of  residing  in  his  dio- 
cese, repaired  to  Rome ;  but  his  hopes 
of  better  preferment  were  much  dimi- 
nished by  the  disgrace  and  subsequent 
de.ith  of  his  cousin,  Cardinal  Sauli. 
While  waiting  for  further  favours 
from  Leo  X.,  he  was  summoned  by 
Francis  I.,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Stephen  Ponchier  Bishop  of  Paris,  to 
pL  nt  Hebrew  letters  in  the  University 
of  Paris,  to  which  the  study  had  been 
hii  herto  unknown.  Here  he  remained 
foi  four  years,  during  which  he  visited 
England,  where  he  was  honourably 
received  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  made 
ac(  iuaintance  with  Fisher,  More,  Lin- 
aci  e,  Erasmus,  and  others.  At  length 
in  1522  the  affairs  of  his  diocese  de- 
manded his  presence,  and  he  went 


thither,  not  to  reside,  but  with  inten- 
tion to  return  forthwith.  He  arrived 
at  Genoa  in  time  to  witness  the  lament- 
able sack  of  the  city  by  the  Imperialist 
troops,  and  he  was  himself  wounded 
in  the  arm  by  the  bolt  of  a  cross-bow. 
He  thence  proceeded  to  Corsica,  and 
what  with  the  capture  of  Francis  I. 
at  Pavia,  the  plague  in  Genoa,  and 
the  sack  of  Rome,  he  was  led  to  do 
what  apparently  was  the  last  thing 
he  had  thought  of  doing,  namely  to 
reside  in  his  diocese  for  nine  whole 
years.  He  repaired  the  Cathedral 
Church,  improved  the  episcopal  resi- 
dence, and  set  in  order  the  finances  of 
the  see.  The  revenue  was  small,  some 
four  hundred  ducats  at  most, — 

But  I  contented  myself  with  it,  not  that 
it  did  not  se'em  to  me  a  good  thing  to  be 
rich  and  to  help  those  in  need,  but  con- 
sidering the  difficulty  in  obtaining  benefices 
at  the  present  time  and  the  scruple  of 
conscience  which  there  is  in  holding  a 
plurality,  I  have  contented  myself  with 
this  one,  having  experienced  the  truth  of 
the  proverb  which  says  that  "in  small 
things  there  is  peace,"  the  which  peace  has 
always  pleased  me  more  than  aught  else  ; 
nor  have  I  found  greater  delight  in  any- 
thing than  in  that,  with  the  accompaniment 
of  letters,  which  I  have  always  pursued, 
running  after  them  at  full  speed,  and 
knowing  that  there  is  no  more  apt  and 
efficacious  means  of  reaching  Paradise  than 
the  aforesaid  literary  repose,  apart  from 
pride  and  worldly  ambition. 

Perhaps  in  one  who  had  been  vowed 
to  poverty  this  appreciation  of  the 
advantages  of  wealth  is  a  little  too 
lively  ;  but  on  the  whole  it  gives  a 
pleasant  enough  picture  of  an  eccle- 
siastical dignitary  at  a  time  when  the 
corruption  of  the  clergy  in  Italy  is 
sometimes  supposed  to  have  reached 
its  height.  He  returned  to  Genoa  in 
1531,  to  enjoy  some  of  the  new-found 
liberty  of  the  Republic  ;  thence  to 
Rome  to  see  his  brother  ;  then  to  his 
diocese,  and  back  to  Genoa  again. 
Finally  (it  must  be  added  to  the  auto- 
biography) he  was  shipwrecked  and 
drowned  in  crossing  over  from  Genoa 
to  Corsica  in  the  year  1536.  As 
regards  his  literary  work  and  personal 
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qualities  we  may  quote  his  own  tes- 
timony : 

I  have  translated  many  things  into  my 
mother  tongue  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  of 
my  diocese,who  are  all  ignorant  of  letters  :  I 
have  translated  the  Economics  of  Xenophon 
for  the  instruction  of  my  sister-m-law  and 
of  my  nieces.  I  have  made  a  minute 
description  of  the  island  of  Corsica  for  the 
advantage  of  my  native  city,  which  I  have 
dedicated  to  the  Prince  Andrea  d'Oria  ; 
and  I  have  also  set  out  the  description  in 
painting  and  presented  it  to  the  magnificent 
Office  of  St.  George.  I  have  collected  and 
compiled  these  annals  for  the  advantage  of 
the  public  and  of  my  native  place,  of  which 

I  have  always  been  a  zealous  lover 

And  in  order  to  render  service  to  the 
Republic,  so  far  as  my  strength  allows,  I 
have  presented  to  it  (by  permission  of  the 
Pope)  my  library,  which  has  not  its  equal 
in  all  Europe,  not  so  much  for  the  number 
of  the  volumes,  which  amount  to  about  a 
thousand,  as  for  their  variety  and  costli- 
ness, being  written  in  all  tongues  and  on 
all  sciences,  and  upon  costly  material  ; 
seeing  that  I  have  gathered  them  together 
from  the  most  distant  regions,  and  with 
the  greatest  diligence,  and  at  more  expense 
than  was  suitable  to  my  means  ...  I 
am  of  excellent  and  healthy  bodily  tem- 
perament, of  choleric  disposition,  large 
make,  neither  thin  nor  stout,  with  blue 
eyes,  chestnut  hair,  well-formed  limbs, 
colour  good  and  lively  ;  in  boyhood  some- 
what stammering  ;  stout  and  vigorous  for 
fasting,  watching,  and  all  the  labours  of 
the  religious  calling,  as  well  as  for  study 
and  for  episcopal  duties.  True  it  is,  how- 
ever, that  since  the  year  twenty-eight  the 
gout  has  somewhat  troubled  me  .... 
I  have  always  endeavoured  to  fulfil  my 
promises,  made  small  account  of  money  . 
.  .  been  compassionate  and  loving  to  the 
poor,  to  relations  and  to  friends,  whom  I 
would  have  helped  much  more  if  my 
means  had  allowed  me.  I  have  been 
above  measure  disposed  to  belief,  especially 
in  the  matters  which  concern  religion,  the 
ceremonies  of  which  I  have  always  held 
in  great  veneration  .  .  .  and  if  I  had 
visited  or  should  visit  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
and  the  other  sacred  places  in  the  East,  I 
should  venture  to  say  that  I  had  fulfilled 
all  my  desires  in  this  life. 

That  he  was  a  patriotic  citizen  of 
Genoa  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  so 
far  he  was  well  fitted  to  write  the 
History  of  the  Republic.  This  he 


judges  to  be  an  undertaking  very 
suitable  to  his  calling,  "  for  what  can 
be  a  more  religious  thing  than  to  have 
set  the  example  of  instructing  our 
people  to  be  lovers  of  the  Republic,  in 
such  manner  that  they  may  seek  not 
only  to  keep  it  in  liberty  and  true 
union,  but  to  increase  it  in  power  and 
glory."  The  history  is  (as  it  should 
be)  intensely  local,  and  is  written  in 
the  annalistic  form  from  the  year  when 
the  regular  annals  begin,  namely, 
1100,  down  to  the  recovery  of  liberty 
in  1528.  In  great  part  it  is  a  trans- 
lation of  the  annals  of  Caffaro  and  his 
successors,  but  for  that  it  is  none  the 
worse.  The  style,  which  was  scoffed 
at  by  the  Tuscans  as  barbarous,  is  in- 
tentionally simple  and  popular,  and 
the  author  asserts  his  rights  as  a 
Genoese  citizen  in  this  matter  as  well 
as  in  others. 

Though  writing  this  history  in  the  vul- 
gar tongue,  I  have  not  troubled  myself  to 
observe  all  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
authors  of  these  times  for  the  Tuscan 
speech  .  .  .  Each  man  has  his  own 
taste,  and  it  satisfies  and  pleases  me  better 
to  write  appellazione  than  appellagione, 
Duce  than  J)oge^  Principe  than  Prencipe, 
populo  than  popolo,  etc.  Nor  of  this  my 
taste  is  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  render 
any  reason,  except  that  it  has  seemed  good 
to  me  to  do  so,  not  caring  at  all  to  be  re- 
puted a  Tuscan,  being  born  Genoese. 

Thus,  even  where  he  has  conformed 
to  the  rules  of  the  Tuscan  speech,  he 
wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  he  has 
done  so  only  because  it  pleased  his 
taste  and  not  from  any  respect  for  the 
rules.  Truly  we  have  cause  to  be 
thankful  that  it  did  not  seem  good  to 
him  to  employ  the  Genoese  dialect,  as 
he  had  an  undoubted  right  to  do. 

The  history  begins  with  a  geogra- 
phical description  of  Liguria,  with 
statistics  of  the  population  which  are 
of  the  highest  value.  The  description 
of  San  Remo  is  very  attractive,  and 
seems  almost  designed  to  draw  thither 
the  winter  visitors  who  discovered  it 
three  centuries  and  a  half  later. 

There  follows  the  pleasant  and  delight- 
ful land  named  San  Remo,  distant  eight 
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111  .les  from  Vintimiglia  .  .  The  territory 
of  San  Remo  is  all  full  of  citrons,  lemons, 
cedars  and  oranges,  not  only  delightful  to 
the  view  and  good  to  the  taste,  but  also  of 
great  profit,  seeing  that  these  fruits  are 
carried  by  sea  and  by  land  to  many  parts. 
There  is  also  a  great  multitude  of  palm- 
trees,  the  fruit  of  which  does  not  come  to 
maturity.  And  the  Roman  pontiff  is  wont 
every  year  to  send  a  courier  to  buy  the 
palms  for  that  solemnity  which  is  celebrat- 
ed on  the  Sunday  before  Easter.  The  He- 
brews also  of  Germany  and  of  other  places 
send  to  buy  cedars  at  San  Remo  for  the 
solemnity  of  the  Tabernacles  .  .  The 
land  is  well  populated  and  contains  a 
thousand  households  ;  the  people  attend 
to  navigation  and  to  the  culture  of  their 
odoriferous  gardens,  and  a  large  part  of 
th3m  live  on  rents.  The  territory  is  sur- 
romded  by  many  hills  which  defend  it 
on  the  north,  west  and  east,  and  it  lies  all 
exposed  to  the  south,  which  is  the  cause 
that  it  produces  these  fruits  in  so  much 
beauty  and  abundance. 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  observe 
that  palms  were  supplied  to  Rome 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  San  Remo 
long  before  the  time  of  Sixtus  V.  The 
account  which  is  given  by  the  author 
of  the  impression  made  on  one  who 
approached  Genoa  by  sea  is  striking 
enough,  and  proves  that  the  coasts  on 
each  side  of  the  city  were  as  thickly 
populated  and  as  much  built  over  then 
as  now,  affording  a  spectacle  which  in 
those  days  was  probably  unique  : 
"  When  one  comes  by  sea  to  Genoa,  so 
magnificent  a  prospect  presents  itself 
th;it  strangers  are  deceived,  and  think 
they  see  a  city  which  extends  twenty 
or  five  and  twenty  miles.  For  my 
part  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
view  to  match  it  in  Europe."  The 
account  he  gives  of  the  villas  of  the 
wealthy  citizens  of  Genoa  in  S.  Pier 
d' Arena  is  melancholy  reading  enough 
for  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
present  condition  of  that  smoky  sub- 
urb ;  and  Genoa  itself  was  already  a 
city  of  palaces,  though  hardly  one  of 
tho  Renaissance  edifices  which  now 
distinguish  it  had  then  been  built.1 
When  we  speak  now  of  the  Genoese 

1  See  on  this  subject  the  pleasantly- written 
litt  le  book  called  Genoa,  her  History  as  written 
in  ner  Buildings,  by  E.  A.  Le  Mesurier. 


palaces,  we  mean  generally  those  of 
the  Via  Balbi  or  the  Via  Nuova  ;  but 
fine  as  many  of  these  are  in  their  way, 
the  old,  built  in  the  Lombard  style  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  if  smaller,  were 
far  more  beautiful,  as  we  may  judge 
by  the  few  examples  which  remain 
comparatively  uninjured.2  The  pa- 
triotic historian  had  measured  with  his 
own  hands  the  circuit  of  the  city  of 
Paris  in  order  to  prove  that  it  exceeded 
that  of  Genoa  by  no  more  than  fifty 
palms. 

The  author  deplores,  with  some 
reason  as  it  seems,  the  absence  of 
records  before  the  year  1100,  when 
the  Chronicle  of  Caffaro  begins. 

In  the  year  1088  (he  writes),  the  Genoese 
sent  an  army  to  Africa.  But  to  what 
place  in  Africa  or  what  was  the  number  of 
the  army  or  what  success  it  had,  we  have 
no  notice,  because  foreign  writers  make  no 
mention  of  it,  and  our  annals  say  only, 
"  in  the  army  of  Africa  1088  " ;  and  ill  may 
we  divine  that  which  they  would  desire 
their  readers  to  understand  by  it.  Again  as 
regards  the  year  1093  :  of  the  matters 
which  belong  to  this  time  the  annals  touch 
with  a  single  word  only,  "  in  the  first  army 
of  Tortosa,  1003."  And  it  means  to  say 
that  in  this  year  the  army  was  sent  with 
the  fleet  to  Tortosa.  And  in  my  opinion 
the  writer  means  Tortosa  in  Soria.  And 
he  has  left  to  his  readers  the  trouble  of 
investigating  what  the  army  and  the  fleet 
did  there.  And  would  to  God  these  and 
other  like  things  might  be  found  out  by 
labour  and  study  :  because  there  would 
not  be  wanting  persons  who  for  the  love 
of  their  native  place  would  not  grudge  the 
labour. 

He  evidently  found  it  hard  to  for- 
give the  annalist,  who  by  the  addition 
of  a  few  words  might  have  cleared  up 
so  much  that  was  obscure;  for  he 
alludes  to  him  again  afterwards  with 
bitterness  as  the  writer  who  mentions 
an  army  sent  to  Tortosa  in  the  year 
1093,  "and  does  not  specify  which 
Tortosa  it  is." 

2  As  an  example  of  the  encouragement 
given  to  domestic  architecture  by  the  Republic 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  the  Palazzo 
Dinegro,  in  the  Via  Luccoli,  was  built  in 
1416,  its  owners  were  exempted  from  all  taxa- 
tion in  consideration  of  the  beauty  of  the 
fabric. 
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It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  Crusades  is  told  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  convince  the  reader  that 
both  their  importance  and  their  success 
•depended  wholly  on  the  part  taken  in 
them  by  the  Genoese,  without  whom 
the  first  Crusade  would  have  been  a 
failure  and  the  third  (if  we  believe 
their  historian)  would  not  have  taken 
place  at  all.  It  may  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  reproach  often  made 
against  the  Venetians,  that  they  were 
backward  in  the  first  Crusade  for  fear 
of  damaging  their  commercial  in- 
terests in  the  East,  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  Genoese  on  many 
other  occasions  by  the  confession  of 
their  own  historian,  witness  their  be- 
haviour at  Ceuta,  in  1234,  and  their 
hesitation  in  following  Louis  IX.  to 
Tunis  in  1270.  They  had  thought  at 
first  that  he  was  going  to  the  East, 
and  they  had  hoped  by  joining  his 
expedition  to  get  an  advantage  over 
the  Venetians  there,  with  whom  they 
had  a  quarrel :  "they  supposed  that  they 
were  to  sail  to  Soria ;  and  when  they 
saw  that  the  king  was  sailing  to  Tunis, 
they  were  much  at  a  loss,  doubting 
lest  the  Genoese  traders,  of  whom 
there  were  great  numbers  in  Tunis, 
might  suffer  some  damage  on  their 
account,  as  in  fact  happened."  The 
historian  discreetly  passes  over  the 
story  about  the  Genoese  merchants  of 
Galata,  who  are  said  to  have  advised 
the  Turks  how  they  might  conquer 
Constantinople.  One  remarkable  inci- 
dent connected  with  the  Crusades  is 
thus  recorded  :  "  In  the  month  of 
August  [1212]  there  entered  into  the 
city,  under  the  guidance  of  a  German 
boy  called  Nicholas,  about  seven  thou- 
sand persons,  men  and  women,  old  and 
young,  in  the  habit  of  pilgrims,  with  a 
fixed  belief  that  at  Genoa  the  sea 
should  be  dried  up,  and  that  they 
should  pass  dry-foot  to  Jerusalem; 
among  whom  were  many  sons  of  gen- 
tlemen. And  the  Republic  for  many 
reasons  did  not  permit  them  to  remain 
in  the  city  beyond  six  or  seven  days." 
We  need  not  be  careful  to  follow 
our  historian  through  the  long  faction 


fight  of  which  the  history  of  Genoa  is 
popularly  supposed  to  consist,  and 
which  is  related  with  scrupulous  fidel- 
ity. In  reading  the  details  of  it  we 
are  disposed  to  think  that  Genoa  at 
least  would  have  been  happier  if  it 
had  had  less  history,  and  to  wonder 
whether  commercial  credit  has  really 
any  connection  with  political  stability. 
On  reflection  we  shall  perhaps  conclude 
that  the  commercial  credit  of  Genoa 
was  due  very  largely  to  the  Office  of 
St.  George,  the  position  of  which  is 
duly  appreciated  by  our  author. 

He  who  considers  well  will  see  that  by 
reason  of  this  magistracy  there  are,  as  it  were, 
two  communities  in  the  city,  the  one  great 
and  the  other  small  ;*  the  great  is  governed 
from  the  palace  and  comprehends  the 
whole  city  ;  the  small  is  governed  from  St. 
George,  as  regards  the  matters  mentioned, 
and  comprehends  only  the  holders  of 
stock  ;  the  first  is  subject  to  variations  and 
has  often  been  under  a  government  rather 
tyrannical  than  otherwise  ;  the  second  has 
been  always  steadfast  and  unvaried,  free 
under  a  paternal  rule.  And  it  is  a  mar- 
vellous thing,  and  one  not  found  out 
before  either  by  philosophers  or  others, 
that  in  one  circuit  of  walls  at  one  and  the 
same  time  there  should  be  tyranny  and 
liberty,  justice  and  license.  And  up  to 
this  year  of  1534,  when  we  write,  the  Office 
has  been  always  constant  and  faithful,  and 
though  it  has  suffered  many  losses  it  has 
always  paid  interest  upon  its  stock,  a  thing 
which  neither  the  monti  of  Florence  nor 
the  public  loans  of  Venice  have  done. 

In  fact,  however,  it  was  not  so  much 
the  Oflice  of  St.  George  itself  (which 
was  not  instituted  until  1407)  as  the 
early  appreciation  by  the  Genoese  of 
the  importance  of  public  credit,  which 
amid  political  changes  secured  commer- 
cial stability.  For  at  least  two  hun- 
dred years  before  the  institution  of  the 
Office  the  interest  on  the  public  debts 
had  been  paid  with  absolute  regularity 
and  the  stock  had  been  freely  bought 

1  There  is  a  letter  from  Alphonso  of  Aragon 
in  the  year  1456,  which  accuses  the  Genoese 
of  shuffling  responsibility  backwards  and  for- 
wards between  the  State  and  the  Office  so 
that  one  never  knew  where  to  have  them, 
"like  the  priest  of  Hercules  mentione-l  by 
St.  Augustine  who  played  draughts  by  him- 
self, right  hand  against  left." 
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and  sold  in  the  market,  a  fact  which, 
as  Mr.  Le  Mesurier  points  out,  makes 
Genoa  in  point  of  national  credit  five 
hi.ndred  years  ahead  of  England.  So 
general  was  the  dealing  in  State  funds 
that  Giustiniani  suggests  as  a  possible 
cause  for  the  civil  war  of  1506,  the 
desire  of  some  interested  persons  to 
bring  about  a  fall  in  their  value. 

As  an  example  of  Giustiniani' s 
graphic  style  we  may  cite  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  election  of  the  first  Duke  ; 
ar.d  note  that  Duce  is  the  form  always 
used  by  our  author  and  by  the  Genoese, 
not  Doge,  which  is  a  Venetianism. 

In  the  year  1339,  the  city  being  then 
governed  by  two  captains  of  the  people, 
Riffaello  d'Oria  and  Galeotto  Spinola, 
much  discontent  had  arisen  for  various 
reasons  ;  as  indeed  was  not  to  be  won- 
dored  at,  for  those  captains  had  been 
in  office  now  nearly  four  years,  and 
when  did  Genoa  ever  remain  contented 
under  one  government  for  four  years? 
Among  other  things  of  less  moment, 
the  people  desired  that  their  Abbot  (a 
kind  of  tribune)  should  be  elected  by 
themselves  as  in  former  times,  instead 
of  being  appointed  by  the  captains,  as 
Imd  been  ordained  two  years  before. 

To  which  thing  [says  our  author],  the 
captains  consented  for  fear  of  worse,  though 
unwillingly  (as  'tis  said).  And  on  the  23rd 
of  September  twenty  men  of  the  populace 
oi  Genoa  and  of  the  three  valleys  were 
elected  in  order  to  make  election  of  the 
al  bot.  And  they  being  in  the  chamber  of 
tie  government  palace,  the  captains  and  a 
g<  od  part  of  the  populace,  traders  and 
ai  tisans,  were  waiting  without  for  the  an- 
n<  »un  cement  of  the  name  of  the  abbot ;  and 
tlose  within  delayed  so  much  that  the 
others  grew  weary  of  waiting.  And  it 
came  to  pass,  by  chance  or  fortune  or 
d:vine  providence,  that  an  artisan  of  the 
goldbeaters'  craft,  a  madcap  fellow,  who 
was  not  very  wise,  boldly  mounted  the 
st  ige  and  said,  "  My  masters,  will  ye  that 
I  declare  to  you  your  salvation  ? "  and  - 
s(  me  answered  "  No,"  and  some,  consider- 
ii.g  that  he  was  not  very  wise,  for  a  jest 
ciied  out  to  him  that  he  should  speak. 
A  nd  the  goldbeater  said,  "  Will  ye  that  it 
b;  done  as  I  shall  say? "and  some  said 
"  Yes,"  and  others  "  No."  And  the  gold- 
b  ;ater  said,  "  Howbeit,  I  will  say  my  say." 


And  every  one  standing  attentive,  he  said, 
"  Let  Simon  Boccanegra  be  abbot,"  and  at 
the  word  all  the  people  who  were  there 
standing  by  raised  a  cry  of  "  Boccanegra," 
and  they  took  him  by  the  hand,  shouting 
"abbot,  abbot,"  and  made  him  sit  upon 
the  bench  between  the  captains.  And  the 
twenty  electors  came  out  o£  the  chamber, 
startled  because  they  heard  every  one  cry 
"  Long  live  the  abbot,  Simon  Boccanegra." 
And  so  by  force  they  put  the  sword  into 
his  hand  ;  and  he  making  a  sign  with  his 
hand  repressed  the  shouting,  and  said  to 
them,  "  Gentlemen  of  the  people,  I  thank 
you  greatly,  and  remain  much  obliged  to 
you  for  the  honour  which  ye  have  done 
me  ;  but,  however,  I  must  not  be  your 
abbot ;  and  ye  must  know  that  none  of  my 
family  was  ever  abbot ;  and  I  pray  you 
to  make  another  abbot."  Boccanegra  said 
this  to  let  the  people  know  that  those  of 
his  house  were  of  greater  dignity  than  they 
who  were  commonly  elected  abbots  ;  and 
he  gave  back  to  them  the  sword.  And 
the  people  hearing  and  seeing  this,  were 
much  dispirited  ;  and  forthwith  there  was 
raised  another  cry,  which  said,  "  Let  him 
be  lord  of  the  city  ! "  And  as  things  went 
thus,  the  captains  and  the  former  abbot, 
seeing  the  danger,  asked  Simon  to  consent 
to  that  which  the  people  asked,  their  in- 
tention being  (as  is  believed)  that  he  should 
have  been  made  abbot  and  not  lord  ;  and 
Simon  answered,  "Well,  gentlemen,  to 
content  you  I  am  ready,  since  ye  so  desire 
it,  to  be  abbot  or  lord  or  what  ye  will." 
And  the  people  shouted,  "  Let  him  be 
lord  and  not  abbot."  And  he  said  again  : 
"  I  perceive  your  intent,  ye  wish  that  I 
should  be  lord,  and  ye  wish  that  the  captains 
should  bear  rule  together  with  me."  And 
the  people  shouted,  "  No,  no,  we  wish  you 
to  be  duke."  And  so  they  took  Simon  from 
the  palace  and  brought  him  to  the  church 
of  S.  Siro,  and  then  to  his  own  house, 
crying  "  Viva  il  signore,"  and  others 
"  Viva  il  duce." 

And  so  after  some  notable  acts  of 
vigour  by  way  of  repressing  disorder 
and  pillage,  on  the  next  day  Simon 
Boccanegra  was  designated  and  con- 
firmed to  be  Duke  of  the  city  of  Genoa 
for  the  term  of  his  natural  life. 

The  story  is  interesting  (but  not 
absolutely  vouched  for  by  Giustiniani), 
of  the  shibboleth  by  which  the  Vene- 
tians in  1380  are  said  to  have  distin- 
guished the  Genoese  from  their  other 
prisoners.  They  made  them  say  the 
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word  cavra,  and  those  who  pronounced 
it  crava  were  taken  to  be  Genoese. 
Whether  true  or  not,  the  story  illus- 
trates the  Genoese  tendency  to  thrust 
into  prominence  the  letter  r  and  to 
substitute  it  for  other  sounds,  so  that 
they  say  Crovara,  for  Corvara,  Framura 
for  Framula,  marotto  for  malato,  and 
so  on. 

Of  the  natural  phenomena  recorded 
by  our  author  some  no  doubt  are  sus- 
picious, as  for  instance  the  remarkable 
eclipse  of  the  moon  in  the  year  1258, 
and  the  miraculous  shortening  of  the 
night  of  the  30th  of  May,  1522,  when 
Genoa  was  being  sacked  ;  on  which 
occasion  (it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to 
observe)  the  author,  who  vouches  for 
the  miracle,  was  himself  present. 
About  others,  however,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt,  and  some  are  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  those  who  live 
in  the  locality,  for  what  has  happened 
once  in  this  way  may  happen  again. 
For  example,  in  the  year  1158  it 
rained  not  at  all  from  the  1st  of  May 
till  the  month  of  March  in  the  next 
year,  excepting  one  time  only,  "  and 
that  was  rather  dew  than  rain."  In 
1493  the  cold  was  so  excessive  that 
the  sea  was  frozen  in  the  harbour,  so 
that  boats  could  not  put  out,  "  a  thing 
never  seen  or  heard  of  before," — or 
since,  so  far  as  I  know.  In  1505  a 
boy  bathing  was  carried  off  by  a 
shark,  a  fact  which  might  give  cause 
for  apprehension  to  some  of  the  many 
thousand  summer  bathers  on  the 
Riviera  coast,  where  sharks  are  often 
seen  but  are  said  never  to  hurt  any  one. 
Solid  good  sense  is  a  characteristic 
of  our  historian,  except  occasionally 
in  regard  to  miracles  and  portents. 
He  speaks  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion as  a  question  which  has  been 
raised  "with  small  profit  of  souls." 
He  thinks  it  short-sighted  folly  when 
the  Republic  makes  hard  conditions 
with  the  Pope  for  a  loan,  "  treating 
him  rather  like  a  bankrupt  merchant 
than  a  pontiff,"  and  forces  him  to  pay 
duty  on  his  tapestries  against  his  will. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  the  expense 
should  not  have  been  regarded  in  a 


work  of  such  manifest  public  utility 
as  the  proposal  to  bring  a  constant 
supply  of  water  to  the  city  from  a  dis- 
tance of  about  five  miles.  Though  he 
professes  no  great  skill  in  investigat- 
ing causes,  "  happy  is  he  (as  the  poet 
says),  to  whom  it  is  given  to  know  the 
causes  of  things,"  nevertheless  he  is 
not  very  far  wrong  when  he  conjectures 
that  the  divisions  and  civil  strife  of 
the  city  are  a  consequence  of  the  ex- 
cessive luxury  of  its  citizens  ;  at  least 
it  may  be  said  that  the  spirit  of  in- 
dividual self-seeking  of  which  the 
luxury  was  a  sign,  was  the  principal 
cause  of  the  factions  and  divisions. 
"  In  place  of  love  of  the  Republic  has 
come  ambition,  in  place  of  liberality 
avarice,  in  place  of  economy  luxury  ; 
and  above  all  these  has  grown  up  an 
inordinate  love  of  private  gain,  and 
care  for  the  public  good  has  been  set 
aside."  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  that  golden  age,  in  which  in- 
dividual Genoese  citizens  made  no  ac- 
count of  their  own  private  profit  in  com- 
parison of  the  public  good,  ever  really 
existed  at  all.  Patriotism  they  had 
no  doubt,  but  for  the  most  part  of 
that  enlightened  and  business-like  sort 
which  sees  its  way  to  private  profit  to 
be  derived  directly  from  the  public 
good.  The  holders  of  the  luoghi,  or 
shares  in  the  public  debt,  did  not 
hesitate  to  support  the  public  credit 
even  by  large  contributions  from  their 
private  purses ;  and  the  mercantile 
community  was  keenly  enough  alive 
to  the  difference  which  it  would  make 
to  their  gains  if  Galata  or  Caffa, 
Scio  or  Famagosta,  fell  into  other 
hands  than  theirs.  Not  that  patriot- 
ism of  this  kind  is  to  be  despised  ; 
on  the  contrary  it  would  be  well  if 
there  were  much  more  of  it.  It  has 
sometimes  been  said  that  the  Genoese 
failed  most  egregiously  in  this  matter 
when  they  refused  to  allow  Columbus 
to  discover  a  new  hemisphere  under 
the  Genoese  flag.  But  this  (it  may 
be)  was  not  so  much  because  they 
were  unable  adequately  to  conceive 
the  idea  of  such  projects  as  he  pro- 
posed, but  because  they  had  heard  too 
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much  of  them  already,  because,  since 
the  time  when  the  Vivaldi  set  out  on 
their  ill-fated  expedition  (two  centuries 
before  the  voyage  of  Columbus),  the 
expression  Compagnia  delle  Indie  had 
become  proverbial  in  Genoa  (as  it  is 
said  to  be  still),  in  reference  to  hope- 
less speculations,  in  which  no  sound 
ti/ader  would  risk  his  capital;  not  to 
mention  the  probability  that  any  fur- 
ther development  of  Atlantic  naviga- 
tion would  turn  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Portuguese  or  some  other  rivals,  and 
lower  the  position  of  the  great  Medi- 
terranean ports  ;  in  which  prevision, 
if  they  had  it,  we  cannot  deny  that 
t-iey  were  justified.  To  marvel  at  the 
G-enoese  and  the  Venetians  for  refusing 
to  entertain  the  proposals  of  Columbus 
\\ould  be  much  the  same  as  to  feel 
surprised  that  the  Gas  Companies  are 
not  more  enthusiastic  in  promoting 
the  spread  of  electric  lighting. 

As  for  Columbus,  the  letter  is  well 
known  in   which  he    left    the    tenth 


part  of  his  revenues  to  the  Office  of 
St.  George,  to  be  applied  in  lightening 
the  toll  on  wine  and  corn,  and  the 
statement  of  Giustiniani,  who  was  a 
contemporary,  is  curious,  that  "  the 
aforesaid  Office  (for  what  cause  I  know 
not)  has  made  no  account  of  this 
legacy,  nor  taken  any  measures  to  ob- 
tain it."  Indeed,  to  judge  by  another 
of  the  Columbus  autographs  which  are 
preserved  in  the  Municipio  of  Genoa, 
the  receipt  of  his  letter  was  never 
acknowledged. 

And  so  let  us  take  leave  for  the 
present  of  the  Bishop  of  Nebbio  and 
his  book,  which,  local  as  it  is,  contains 
much  that  is  of  more  than  local  in- 
terest, and  may  fairly  be  called  (as  it 
has  been  called  by  its  first  editor)  a 
decidedly  praiseworthy  work,  quite  ade- 
quate for  the  purposes  of  the  student, 
and  generally  useful  to  every  class  of 
reader. 

G.  C.  MACAULAY. 
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HENRY    SCHLIEMANN.1 


"LET  us  now  praise  famous  men," 
is  a  text  of  which  we  can  never  tire. 
The  man  of  whom  I  am  to  speak, 
whose  loss  is  regretted  by  every  aca- 
demy and  every  university  of  Europe, 
belonged  more  than  almost  any  man 
of  our  time  to  many  lands,  and  was  in 
an  eminent  degree  a  citizen  of  the 
world.  Born  in  Germany,  he  migrated 
to  Holland,  and  thence  to  Russia.  He 
frequently  visited  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  was  a  citizen  in  America. 
Latterly  he  lived  in  Greece.  He  died 
in  Italy,  and  report  says  that  he  is  to 
be  buried  at  Colonus  in  Attica,  by  the 
side  of  the  two  great  savants  whom 
the  gratitude  of  Greece  has  selected 
from  among  the  learned  of  Europe  for 
that  highest  of  Hellenic  honours,  a 
public  burial — by  the  side  of  Karl 
Ottfried  Miiller  and  Charles  Lenor- 
mant. 

A  man  who  rises  as  did  Schliemann 
by  business  talent  from  utmost  poverty 
to  wealth  is  sure  to  possess  some  fine 
qualities.  Persevering  he  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be,  and  clear-headed  and  self- 
controlled.  But  it  is  no  necessary 
consequence  that  he  should  be  inter- 
esting. But  interesting  Schliemann 
was — irresistibly  interesting  ;  and  he 
moved  on  a  higher  level  than  that  of 
common  every  day  existence.  The 
secret  was  that  his  whole  life  from 
first  to  last  was  penetrated  by  a  defi- 
nite purpose,  and  was  directed  to  a 
noble  end.  Amid  the  bufferings  of 
fortune  and  the  cares  of  business  his 
heart  never  once  swerved  from  the 
determination  to  realise  the  dream  of 
his  youth,  to  find  the  existing  remains 
•of  the  cities  and  palaces  of  which 
Homer  sang,  and  to  force  the  earth  to 
give  up  the  best  relics  she  retained  of 
heroic  Greece.  The  realisation  was 

1  A  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies,  on 
February  23rd. 


indeed  utterly  different  from  the 
dream.  Like  almost  all  those  who 
have  done  great  things  in  the  world, 
Schliemann  was  to  some  extent  the 
victim  of  illusion.  Nevertheless  his 
purpose  bore  fruit,  if  not  exactly  the 
fruit  he  had  expected.  Columbus 
sailed  to  find  the  Indies,  and  discovered 
instead  a  new  world.  So  Schliemann 
set  out  to  prove  the  literal  truth  of 
the  Iliad,  and  revealed  instead  unsus- 
pected mines  of  knowledge  in  regard 
to  the  life  and  art,  the  manners  and 
commerce  of  the  Greeks  of  the  pre- 
historic ages. 

In  sketching  the  outlines  of  Schlie- 
mann's  career  we  must  needs  follow 
the  short  and  delightfully  naive  auto- 
biography prefixed  to  the  great  work 
on  Ilios.  Sceptics  may  tell  us  that  in 
recalling  after  so  many  years  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  youth,  the  writer's 
memory  or  his  imagination  may  have 
sometimes  played  him  false.  And  we 
must  allow  that  this  is  scarcely  un- 
likely in  one  of  so  ardent  and  so 
imaginative  a  temperament.  But  we 
have  no  other  source  of  knowledge; 
and  after  all,  if  facts  in  the  autobio- 
graphy be  sometimes  not  uncoloured,  at 
least  it  presents  to  us  a  clear  likeness 
of  the  man.  It  was  in  ancient  Greece 
a  wise  and  a  magnanimous  custom  that 
when  a  sculptor  modelled  a  statue  or 
relief  of  a  dead  man  to  adorn  his 
tomb  he  did  not  reproduce  slavishly 
the  features  of  the  individual,  but 
rather  represented  the  type,  consider- 
ing that  those  who  died  became  thereby 
free  of  accident  and  retained  only  the 
essential.  Let  us  follow  the  custom 
in  the  case  of  Schliemann. 

Born  in  1822  in  Mecklenburg,  the 
son  of  a  Protestant  pastor,  Schliemann 
passed  a  youth  by  no  means  bare  of 
romance  and  imagination.  In  the 
village  churchyard  was  buried  a  robber  t 

knight  named  Henning,  who  was  said 
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to  have  kicked  in  final  insult  one  of 
the  victims  whom  he  was  torturing  to 
dea  th ;  and  the  story  was  that  out  of 
his  tomb  grew  for  ages  a  leg  covered 
with  a  black  silk  stocking.  The  first 
project  of  excavation  which  entered 
into  the  boyish  mind  of  Henry  Schlie- 
mann was  one  which  had  for  its  object 
the  investigation  of  this  remarkable 
phenomenon  by  digging  up  the  robber's 
corpse.  This  project  was  frustrated 
by  -,he  authorities,  and  soon  the  boy's 
ambition  rose  to  loftier  designs.  One 
Christmas  he  received  as  a  gift  Jerrer's 
Universal  History,  and  was  at  once 
attracted  by  the  picture  which  repre- 
sented the  burning  of  Troy.  His 
fatl  er  in  vain  asserted  that  the  picture 
was  merely  fanciful.  "  To  my  ques- 
tion," he  writes,  "  whether  ancient 
Troy  had  such  huge  walls  as  those 
depicted  in  the  book  he  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  'Father,'  retorted  I, 
'if  such  walls  once  existed  they  can- 
not possibly  have  been  completely 
destroyed :  vast  ruins  of  them  must 
still  remain,  but  they  are  hidden  be- 
neath the  dust  of  ages.'  He  main- 
tained the  contrary,  whilst  I  remained 
firm  in  my  opinion,  and  at  last  we  both 
agreed  that  I  should  one  day  excavate 
Troy.  And  so  it  happened  that  I 
talk  id  of  nothing  else  to  my  play- 
fellows but  of  Troy,  and  of  the  mys- 
tericus  and  wonderful  things  in  which 
our  village  abounded." 

Truly  the  child  is  father  of  the  man. 
And  perhaps  no  part  of  the  passage 
which  I  have  read  is  more  character- 
istic than  the  phrase  "  I  remained  firm 
in  my  opinion."  The  children  in  our 
Board  Schools  would  smile  at  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  boy,  and  ridicule  the 
fervency  of  his  imagination ;  but  all 
the  s  ime  he  would  have  remained  firm 
in  bis  opinion.  And  firm  in  his 
opinion  he  remained  through  want  and 
hunger  and  labour  and  sorrow,  until 
he  had  brought  it  to  the  only  test 
which  so  manly  a  soul  could  accept, 
the  test  not  of  argument  and  discus- 
sion, nor  of  counting  of  heads,  but  of 
hard  and  undeniable  fact. 

Ev;l  days  soon  fell  on  the  romantic 
boy.  His  parents  were  very  poor,  and 


at  fourteen  he  was  taken  from  school 
and  became  an  apprentice  to  a  grocer. 
Here  his  life  was  hard  and  monotonous  ; 
but  he  records  one  incident  which 
brightened  its  dulness.  One  day  a 
drunken  miller  who  had  been  well  edu- 
cated came  into  the  shop,  and  to  amuse 
the  apprentice  recited  some  verses  of 
Homer.  "Although,"  he  writes,  "I 
did  not  understand  a  syllable,  the 
melodious  sound  of  the  words  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  me,  and  I  wept 
bitter  tears  over  my  unhappy  fate. 
Three  times  over  did  I  get  him  to 
repeat  to  me  those  divine  verses, 
rewarding  his  trouble  with  three 
glasses  of  whiskey,  which  I  bought 
with  the  few  pence  that  made  up  my 
whole  fortune.  From  that  moment  I 
never  ceased  to  pray  God  that  by  His 
grace  I  might  yet  have  the  happiness 
of  learning  Greek." 

Being  obliged  to  leave  his  poor  em- 
ployment through  an  injury  to  the 
chest,  young  Schliemann  fell  into  still 
greater  need,  and  even  into  danger  of 
actual  starvation.  Taking  service  as  a 
cabin  boy,  he  was  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Holland  and  reached  Amsterdam 
almost  naked.  This  ship  wreck  was  the 
turning  point  in  his  fortunes.  The 
pity  of  strangers  provided  him  with  a 
few  florins  and  a  situation  in  which  he 
earned  thirty-two  pounds  a  year,  half  of 
which  he  devoted  to  living,  miserably 
enough,  and  half  of  which  he  devoted 
to  self-education  and  the  long  battle 
with  fortune.  A  dinner  cost  him  two- 
pence, and  a  fire  was  never  lit  in  his 
wretched  garret.  But  the  fire  burned 
within.  The  purpose  of  his  youth  was 
not  forgotten,  and  he  set  himself  to 
work  step  by  step  with  slow  approaches 
towards  his  one  ideal,  knowledge  of 
Greek,  and  a  life-long  search  for  the 
buried  remains  of  the  Homeric  age. 

His  first  upward  struggles  were  with 
foreign  languages.  In  this  matter 
without  endorsing  his  views  I  must  at 
all  events  narrate  his  progress.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  became  in  time 
a  very  accomplished  linguist,  speaking 
and  writing  with  fluency,  if  not  with 
perfect  correctness,  a  large  number  of 
languages  ;  and  the  means  by  which 
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he  attained  that  result,  while  still  em- 
ployed all  day  as  a  clerk  or  messenger, 
are  certainly  most  interesting.  He  be- 
gan by  taking  a  master  in  English,  but 
neither  in  this  nor  in  any  other  case 
did  he  begin  with  accidence  or  syntax. 
His  plan  was  to  converse  freely  with 
natives,  to  learn  by  rote  twenty  pages 
a  day  of  some  prose  work  of  which  he 
knew  the  general  drift,  and  to  write 
tales  of  his  own  composition.  In  six 
months  he  knew  Ivanhoe  and  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  from  end  to  end, 
and  could  write  and  speak  English 
fluently.  By  similar  methods  French 
was  acquired  in  six  months,  and  he 
adds,  "  This  unremitting  study  had  in 
the  course  of  a  single  year  strengthened 
my  memory  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
study  of  Dutch,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
Portuguese  appeared  very  easy,  and  it 
did  not  take  me  more  than  six  weeks 
to  write  and  speak  each  of  these  lan- 
guages fluently."  Next  came  Russian, 
which  presented  more  difficulty,  for  no 
person  speaking  Russian  was  to  be 
found.  Schliemann  therefore  lighted 
on  the  ingenious  device  of  learning 
the  language  from  a  teacher  who  did 
not  know  it.  Procuring  a  Russian 
version  of  Telemaque,  he  hired  a  poor 
Jew  for  four  francs  a  week  to  listen 
for  two  hours  every  evening  to  recita- 
tions from  that  work,  of  which  he  did 
not  understand  a  syllable. 

After  such  preliminary  exercises 
Schliemann  gave  way  to  his  ardent 
desire  to  learn  Greek.  A  translation 
in  modern  Greek  of  Paul  et  Virginie 
helped  him  within  six  weeks  to  read 
and  write  Romaic  with  facility. 
Ancient  Greek  took  three  months 
longer  ;  after  which,  as  he  tells  us,  "I 
then  occupied  myself  for  two  years 
exclusively  with  the  literature  of 
ancient  Greece  ;  and  during  this  time 
I  read  almost  all  the  classical  authors 
cursorily,  and  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
several  times.  Of  the  Greek  grammar 
I  learned  only  the  declensions  and  the 
verbs,  and  never  lost  my  precious  time 
in  studying  its  rules.  I  learned 
ancient  Greek  as  I  would  have  learned 
a  living  language.  I  can  write  it  with 
the  greatest  fluency,  and  am  perfectly 


acquainted  with  all  the  grammatical 
rules  without  even  knowing  whether 
or  not  they  are  contained  in  the 
grammars  ;  and  whenever  a  man  finds 
errors  in  my  Greek  I  can  immediately 
prove  that  I  am  right  by  merely  re- 
citing passages  from  the  classics  where 
the  sentences  employed  by  me  occur." 

I  give  Schliemann' s  own  account  of 
his  mastery  of  the  Greek  language 
without  comment.  But  it  is  not  as  a 
linguist  that  he  has  gained  fame,  and 
I  hasten  on  to  speak  of  the  labours  by 
which  he  sent  a  wave  of  surprise  and 
excitement  through  the  learned  world, 
and  opened  a  new  volume  of  that 
safest  and  most  verifiable  of  histories 
which  is  not  recorded  in  books,  but  in 
stone  and  bronze  and  earthenware. 

Having  amassed  the  means  for 
carrying  out  the  old  project  of  exca- 
vating Ilium,  Schliemann  began  with 
characteristic  patience,  and  tenacity  by 
practising  on  other  sites.  First  Ithaca 
attracted  him  ;  and  he  soon  demolished 
the  airy  fancies  of  Gell,  who  supposed 
he  had  found  there  the  foundations 
of  the  palace  of  Ulysses.  Instead, 
Schliemann's  inexperienced  eyes  dis- 
covered what  had  escaped  even  the 
masterly  observation  of  Leake,  the 
remains  on  Mount  Aetos  of  a  primeval 
city  built  of  huge  blocks  of  stone  and 
containing  some  hundreds  of  prehis- 
toric dwellings. 

Next  he  began  in  leisurely  fashion 
what  we  may  call  the  second  siege  of 
Troy.  This  was  in  1870,  when  he  was 
about  forty -eight  years  of  age. 

To  the  archaeologist  every  one  of  the 
prehistoric  sites  investigated  in  recent 
years  brings  problems  of  great  import- 
ance and  results  of  far-reaching  value. 
But  to  the  scholar  and  the  historian 
three  of  them  far  outweigh  the  rest. 
These  are  Schliemann's  three  sites  of 
Hissarlik,  Mycenae,  and  Tiryns.  It  is 
with  some  regret  that  1  say  the  site  of 
Hissarlik  rather  than  the  site  of  Troy. 
But  the  latter  phrase  is  misleading. 
The  foundations  of  Troy  were  laid,  not 
on  this  earth  of  ours  but  in  the  realm 
of  the  imagination,  in  the  same  region 
where  are  situated  Camelot  and  Scheria, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  explorer's 
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spade.  At  any  rate  the  remains  dis- 
covered at  Hissarlik,  in  those  strata 
which  lie  beneath  the  Lydian  and 
Greek  foundations,  are  by  no  means 
of  the  same  age,  nor  do  they  belong  to 
the  same  civilisation  as  the  Homeric 
poe  ms,  but  are  divided  from  them  by 
a  long  and  unmeasured  course  of  time  ; 
in  a  word,  the  facts  of  Hissarlik  and 
the  legends  of  Homer  have  no  visible 
connection  one  with  the  other.  And 
indeed  this  is  the  view  which  at  last, 
in  spite  of  his  sanguine  disposition, 
forced  itself  on  Schliemann  himself. 
When  he  published  Ilios  in  1880,  he 
wrote :  "I  wish  I  could  have  proved 
Homer  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of 
the  Trojan  war  !  Alas !  I  cannot  do 
it  !  The  civilisation  he  describes  is 
later  by  centuries  than  that  which  I 
have  brought  to  light  in  the  excava- 
tions." And  in  his  Troja,  published  in 
1884,  he  confesses  with  regret  that  his 
scepticism  had  gone  further  still :  "  I 
found  it  impossible  to  think  that 
whilst  there  were  so  many  large  cities 
on  the  coast  of  Asia,  the  catastrophe 
of  a  little  borough  could  at  once  have 
been  taken  up  by  the  bards  ;  that  the 
legend  of  the  event  could  have  survived 
for  centuries,  and  have  come  down  to 
Homer  to  be  magnified  by  him  to 
gigantic  proportions,  and  to  become 
the  subject  of  his  divine  poems." 

Bat  if  the  excavations  in  the  Troad 
thus  appear  to  have  no  connection 
with  Homer  or  even  with  Hellas,  they 
do  not  thereby  lose  all  their  value.  It 
is  an  inestimable  gain  to  be  able  to 
trace  stratum  below  stratum  the  re- 
mains of  all  the  populations  which 
succeeded  one  another  on  an  ancient 
site  at  the  gates  of  Asia  from  a  time 
whk  h  may  •  go  back  to  the  third  mil- 
lenn  ium  before  our  era  onwards.  We 
have  an  archseological  record  of  an 
important  site  which  may  be  compared 
to  the  geological  record  preserved  in 
the  crust  of  the  earth ;  and  as  geolo- 
gists can  read  in  rock  and  fossil  the 
succession  of  glacial  and  torrid  epochs, 
of  rising  and  falling  of  level,  so  can  we 
now  trace  successive  waves  of  popula- 
tion in  a  corner  of  Asia,  observe  the 
sum  ssive  rises  and  declines  in  civilisa- 


tion and  the  arts  of  life,  and  dimly 
outline  the  history  of  those  vast  voice- 
less ages  which  in  all  lands  precede  the 
dawn  of  recorded  history.  And  this 
we  owe  to  Henry  Schliemann. 

The  first  and  obvious  results  of  the 
excavations  at  Mycenge  were  sufii- 
ciently  striking.  Here  hidden  in  six 
graves,  which  had  been  dug  deep  just 
within  the  main  gate  of  the  fortress, 
were  the  undisturbed  remains  of  a 
number  of  wealthy  and  powerful 
princes  of  primitive  days  ;  there  they 
lay,  they  and  their  wives,  covered 
with  the  rich  treasures  which  had 
been  buried  with  them,  works  of  gold 
and  silver,  of  amber  and  glass,  of 
wood  and  ivory.  We  had  secured  a 
section  cut  out  of  the  heart  of  pre- 
historic days  in  Greece ;  a  mine  of 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  arts,  the 
customs,  the  commerce  of  those  days, 
which  must  needs  command  the  atten- 
tion of  generations  of  students,  and 
which  could  not  fail  when  cast  into  the 
melting-pot  of  historic  science  to  pro- 
duce the  gold  of  fixed  and  certain 
knowledge. 

At  the  moment  perhaps  the  dis- 
covery was  too  dazzling,  and  the  first 
result  was  the  production,  on  the  part 
especially  of  those  who  had  not 
studied  the  facts  on  the  spot,  of 
theories  which  have  since  proved  base- 
less. Stephani  thought  that  the  tombs 
were  of  barbarous  invaders  of  Greece 
in  a  later  age,  Gauls  or  Goths  ;  Kohler 
suggested  a  Carian  origin.  It  may  be 
as  well  to  say  at  once  why  these  views 
have  become  obsolete.  It  is  simply 
because  the  Mycenrean  discoveries  no 
longer  stand  alone.  Every  year  brings 
some  new  discovery  which  serves  to 
bring  them  into  closer  relation  to 
other  remains  of  early  Greece ;  every 
year  brings  them  more  and  more  into 
a  series. 

Much  as  the  tombs  of  Myceme  have 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  art  and 
the  civilisation  of  Greece  before  the 
Dorian  conquest,  still  more  perhaps 
has  been  taught  us  in  regard  to  it  by 
those  remarkable  discoveries,  due  also 
mainly  to  Schliemann,  of  the  remains 
of  great  palaces  of  prehistoric  kings 
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on  the  topmost  ridge  of  the  hills  at 
Tiryns  and  at  Mycenae.  Here  again 
was  a  case  in  which  at  first  the  new 
knowledge  dazzled  men's  eyes.  Some 
scholars  fancied  that  these  palaces 
might  have  been  erected  by  nobles  of  the 
Byzantine  or  the  Frankish  age ;  others, 
including  even  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  were 
disposed  to  regard  them  as  Phosnician 
rather  than  Greek.  But  the  Byzan- 
tine hypothesis  was  soon  put  out  of 
court  by  the  discovery  that  at  Mycenae 
a  Greek  temple  of  early  Doric  style 
had  been  built  over  the  foundations  of 
the  palace ;  and  the  Phoanician  hypo- 
thesis has  been  fast  losing  support 
since  on  other  acropolis  hills  of 
Greece,  even  that  of  Athens,  traces 
have  been  found  of  similar  palaces 
approached  by  similar  rocky  stair- 
cases. Once  again,  what  at  first  seemed 
exceptional  is  rapidly  being  proved  to 
be  the  rule.  And  with  more  and  more 
reason  every  year  we  imagine  the 
hill-tops  of  Greece  in  the  later  pre- 
historic age  as  covered  with  the  pala- 
tial dwelling  houses  of  God-descended 
heroes,  who  thence  ruled  over  the 
cities  which  clustered  at  their  feet, 
and  exacted  tribute  from  neighbours 
and  foes.  Their  towers  and  halls 
tilled  the  spaces  dedicated  in  historic 
days  to  the  service  and  temples  of  the 
gods,  and  their  easy  and  luxurious 
lives  passed  amid  a  pomp  and  refine- 
ment which  we  should  associate  rather 
with  the  courts  of  Sardes  or  Cyprus 
than  with  the  cities  of  Greece.  This 
was  the  golden  age  of  heroic  Greece, 
the  age  celebrated  in  poem  and  legend, 
when  the  heavens  were  nearer  and 
the  gods  more  familiar;  when  deities 
consorted  with  mortal  women,  and 
there  were  born  giants  and  warriors 
of  superhuman  prowess  and  undying 
fame.  Of  the  state  of  the  people 
neither  legend,  nor  poem,  nor  even 
archaeological  investigation  canx  tell  us 
much.  They  were  the  nameless  crowd 
who  toiled  and  fought  and  died.  But 
the  chiefs  were  of  nobler  metal  and  of 
more  enduring  name.  As  their  palaces 
shone  through  the  land  like  the  sun 
and  the  moon,  so  do  they  shine  in 
legend  as  half  divine,  as  a  golden  race 


whom  we  of  the  iron  age  can  think  of 
only  as  always  happy  and  wealthy  and 
splendid. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  when  we 
begin  in  more  critical  and  prosaic 
mood  to  compare  detail  by  detail  the 
results  of  Schliemann's  discoveries  with 
the  facts  to  be  melted  out  of  the  glow- 
ing narratives  of  Homer  we  find  very 
considerable  difficulties.  The  light 
which  they  should  throw  on  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  the  winning  of  which  was 
the  motive  power  which  set  Schliemann 
to  work,  is  neither  so  clear  nor  so 
abundant  as  might  be  hoped.  When 
we  turn  to  the  Homeric  descriptions 
of  works  of  art  we  find  a  looseness 
and  an  exaggerated  estimation  which 
seem  to  prove  that  such  works  were 
handed  down  from  richer  and  more 
artistic  times  rather  than  made  by 
living  workmen.  Vessels  and  orna- 
ments of  any  exceptional  beauty  are 
spoken  of  either  as  the  handiwork  of 
Hephaestus  or  as  importations  from 
Sidon.  The  fashion  of  work  does  not 
seem  to  be  changed,  but  the  products 
seem  to  have  become  less  abundant, 
less  familiar,  more  objects  of  wonder. 

And  as  art  in  the  age  of  Homer  had 
changed  from  the  art  of  the  Mycenaean 
graves,  so  had  the  life  of  heroes  as 
described  in  Homer  changed  from  the 
life  which  we  can  recover  at  Tiryns, 
and  changed  in  the  same  direction, 
the  direction  of  impoverishment  and 
decay.  Homer  tells  us  of  splendid 
palaces  glittering  with  gold  and  bronze, 
shining  through  the  land  with  a  light 
like  the  light  of  sun  and  moon,  palaces 
in  which  dwelt  fairy  kings  like  the 
wise  Alcinous  or  the  wealthy  Mene- 
laus.  But  he  tells  us  little  about 
them.  What  is  really  familiar  to  the 
author  of  the  Iliad  is  the  tents  by  the 
sea-shore  where  dwell  the  warriors 
amid  constant  alarms  of  war.  And 
when  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  de- 
picts for  us  the  palace  of  Ulysses,  he 
depicts  not  so  much  a  palace  as  a 
substantial  farmhouse,  where  swine 
wallow  in  the  court  and  maids  are 
busy  with  their  mills.  The  splendour 
of  life  is  with  Homer  in  the  past,  and 
the  men  of  his  own  day  do  not  live  in 
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the  luxury  to  which  their  ancestors 
were  accustomed. 

Some  men  seem  to  us  great  in  them- 
selves ;  other  men  seem  to  have  done 
great  things.  In  the  case  of  Schlie- 
mann what  he  has  done  strikes  us 
first;  but  when  we  come  to  consider 
it  the  deeds  are  little  more  than  a 
corollary  of  the  man's  nature.  Un- 
tiring in  persistency,  inflexible  in  re- 
solve, with  unbounded  talent  for 
action,  he  was  one  of  those  who  must 
succeed  if  only  they  receive  the  gift  of 
a  worthy  and  an  attainable  purpose. 
The  purpose  came  to  Schliemann  in 
childhood ;  but  if  he  had  consulted 
one  by  one  the  great  scholars  and 
archaeologists  of  Europe,  they  would 
probably  one  and  all  have  declared  his 
notions  chimerical.  He  did  not  con- 
sult any  one,  learned  or  unlearned,  but 
merely  went  his  way,  step  by  step. 
And  when  he  began  to  attain  great 
results  they  were  at  first  greeted  with 
contempt  and  cynicism.  German 
archaeology  would  make  no  account  of 
an  excavator  who  had  not  even  a  uni- 
versity degree.  Greeks  smiled  at  his 
madness  and  made  him  the  subject  of 
daily  scandal.  Some  declared  that  he 
first  bought  and  buried  the  antiquities 
which  he  afterwards  found.  It  is 
a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  record 
that  the  first  country  which  did  justice 
to  Schliemann  was  England.  In  Eng- 
land there  was  a  group  of  archaeologists 
trained  by  facts  and  existing  monu- 
ments rather  than  in  the  schools,  who 
from  the  first  grasped  the  meaning  of 
the  new  discoveries. 

Of  course  no  man  who  is  of  strongly 
moulded  character  sees  all  things  alike 
in  a  white  light.  And  when  a  man 
has  in  him  the  fibre  of  an  original 
discoverer,  he  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  one-sided.  Nobody  supposes  that 
Schliemann  is  the  best  judge  of  Schlie- 
inann's  discoveries,  or  sees  with  wide 
impartiality  their  relations  and  their 
corollaries.  In  purpose,  in  enthusiasm, 
in  life  he  had  been  trained,  and  trained 
in  the  severest  of  schools,  but  he  could 
not  of  course  be  called  a  savant  or  an 
educated  archaeologist.  His  imagina- 
tion had  not  been  trained  to  work  in 


harness,  nor  his  intellect  to  recognise 
the  subtle  lines  which  divide  the  prob- 
able from  the  possible,  or  the  possible 
from  the  chimerical.  Thus  many  of 
his  views,  and  especially  of  his  views 
in  regard  to  Ilium,  were  inadequate 
and  untenable.  To  the  last  he  had  an 
exaggerated  notion  of  what  was  his- 
torical in  early  Greek  legend ;  the  siege 
of  Troy  was  so  real  to  his  imagination 
that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
recognise  its  unhistorical  character. 
Indeed  the  fruit  of  his  labours  might 
have  been  more  spoiled  by  these  ten- 
dencies than  it  is,  but  for  the  vein  of 
modesty  which  was  one  of  the  gentler 
elements  in  his  rugged  character.  To 
attack  he  was  impervious,  but  to  the 
opinion  of  friends  in  whom  he  had 
complete  confidence  he  was  ready  to 
give  way  with  charming  deference. 
On  many  points  he  adopted  as  his  own 
the  views  of  Dr.  Virchow,  of  Mr.  Sayce, 
of  Mr.  Mahaffy,  of  Sir  Charles  Newton. 
And  he  had  the  great  good  fortune  to 
secure  the  aid  of  a  man  who  joined  ta 
an  enthusiastic  temper  not  unlike  his 
own  a  thorough  training  in  architec- 
ture, and  a  genius  for  topographic  re- 
search, Wilhelm  Dorpfeld.  Dr.  Dorp- 
f  eld  also  is  wanting  in  critical  sobriety 
of  judgment,  but  his  training  has  been 
thorough  if  not  wide  ;  and  it  is  to  his 
collaboration  that  the  great  books  of 
Schliemann,  Ilios,  Troja,  Mycence, 
Tiryns,  owe  very  much  of  their  scien- 
tific value. 

It  is  not  easy  for  one  who  has 
known  Henry  Schliemann  personally 
to  cease  speaking  of  him  without  add- 
ing a  few  words  of  more  personal 
bearing.  Among  English  and  French 
savants  smooth  polished  and  sceptical, 
among  German  Gelehrten,  each  in  his 
own  little  field  omniscient  and  in- 
different to  all  outside  it,  Schliemann 
moved  as  a  being  intensely  real,  full 
of  imaginations  and  prejudices,  of 
love  and  hatred.  This  strong  colour 
of  personal  feeling  he  infused  into  all 
his  work ;  his  discoveries  were  his 
children,  and  he  was  ready  to  fight 
for  them  as  a  lioness  fights  for  her 
young.  He  regarded  all  criticisms 
of  his  views  as  libels  and  calumnies, 
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and  attacked  them  in  the  spirit  of  a 
theologian  who  has  to  combat  an  in- 
sidious heresy.  Few  who  were  pres- 
ent at  the  notable  debate  on  Tiryns 
at  Burlington  House  in  1886  will 
forget  it.  Mr.  Stillman  had  declared 
his  wish  to  lay  before  the  Hellenic 
Society  a  statement  of  his  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  palace  at  Tiryns 
was  not  of  pre-historic  date  but  be- 
longed rather  to  the  Byzantine  age. 
It  occurred  to  us  that  when  his  paper 
was  read  Schliemann  might  like  to 
be  present.  We  telegraphed  to  him 
at  Athens,  and  he  immediately  replied 
that  both  himself  and  Dr.  Dorpfeld 
would  immediately  set  out  for  Eng- 
land. To  so  old  a  traveller  the 
length  of  Europe  seemed  but  a  trifle. 
The  meeting  was  held  and  Mr.  Still- 
man's  oppugnations  read.  The  open- 
ing sentence  of  Schliemann' s  reply 
often  recurs  to  me  as  an  instance  in 
which  perfect  simplicity  could  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  consummate 
skill.  It  was  something  like  this : 
"When  first,  years  ago,  I  saw  at 
Tiryns  the  foundations  on  the  Acro- 
polis of  the  walls  of  a  great  palace,  I 
too  was  disposed  to  see  in  it  a  work 
of  the  Byzantine  age.  I  must  beg  this 
assembly  to  pardon  me  so  great,  so 
enormous  a  blunder."  When  Dr.  Dorp- 
feld had  added  his  exquisitely  lucid 
exposition  to  Schliemann' s  vehement 
protestation,  most  of  those  present 
felt  that  the  honours  of  the  day  rested 
with  the  Athenian  visitors.  And  it 
was  not  long  before  the  discovery  at 
Mycenae  of  the  foundations  of  an  early 
Greek  temple,  superimposed  on  those 
of  the  palace  walls,  put  the  Byzantine 
theory  at  least  out  of  court.  Mr. 
Penrose,  who  at  the  time  was  in 
favour  of  the  later  date,  has  now 
been  entirely  convinced ;  and  among 
reasonable  men  there  is  now,  I  believe, 
little  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

There  were  some  ways  in  which 
Schliemann,  successful  as  he  was  in  the 
modern  world,  seemed  rather  to  belong 


to  that  which  passed  away  before  the 
advance  of  Christianity.  Though  he 
was  a  strong  believer  in  providence, 
there  was  in  him  a  certain  amount  of 
natural  Teutonic  heathenism.  And 
this  ancestral  tendency  somehow  joined 
hands  with  the  early  Greek  heathenism 
of  Homer.  With  an  idealising  power 
which  showed  how  much  of  poetry  lay 
beneath  his  rugged  surface,  he  found 
in  modern  Greece  some  reflex  of  the 
days  of  Agamemnon  and  Achilles. 
In  his  Athenian  house  he  managed  to 
reconcile  the  superficial  refinement  of 
our  century  with  something  of  the 
fashion  of  old  Hellenic  life.  Those 
who  there  partook  of  his  open-handed 
hospitality  felt  as  if  they  were  in  a 
new  Phseacian  palace,  while  the  tough 
old  Ulysses  at  the  head  of  the  table 
told  his  stories  or  sketched  the  plan  of 
his  future  works.  Those  works,  alas, 
have  come  to  an  end.  The  projected 
excavations  in  Crete  in  search  of  the 
remains  of  the  civilisation  which  the 
Greeks  connected  with  the  names  of 
Minos  and  Daedalus,  the  complete  un- 
ravelling of  the  knotty  problem  of  the 
successive  cities  at  Hissarlik,  the  fur- 
ther investigation  of  the  great  Acropolis 
of  Mycense  are  reserved  for  other 
hands.  Even  Madame  Schliemann, 
for  so  long  a  partner  in  her  husband's 
labours  and  successes,  can  take  up  but 
a  small  part  of  them.  But  it  will  al- 
ways be  said  that  it  was  to  the  perse- 
verance, the  faith  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  Henry  Schliemann  that  we  owe  the 
first  great  efforts  to  draw  aside  the 
veil  which  long  ages  had  laid  over  the 
remains  of  the  prehistoric  age  of 
Greece.  And  it  will  always  be  felt 
that  his  life  is  a  proof  that  neither 
poverty  nor  engrossing  worldly  anxi- 
eties, nor  want  of  early  education,  need 
avail  to  shut  out  from  any  man  who 
has  learned  or  scientific  ambition  the 
prospect  of  being  able  to  accomplish 
great  things  in  the  realm  of  knowledge, 
and  to  leave  a  name  honoured  and 
memorable  to  the  piety  of  the  common- 
wealth of  learning. 

PERCY  GARDNER. 
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